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I  SING  WHILE  YOU  DANCE 

The  Tempestuous  Story  of  a  Girl  Singer  on  a  Famous  Dance  Band 
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CM  YOU  TELL  WHICH  IS  WHICH  ? 


In  Actual  Tests  3  Women  Out  of  4  Thought  the 

15*  CLOPAY //>,/W 

Looked  the  More  Expensive 


Above  guaranteed  to  be  exact  photographic 
reproductions  of  shades  named* 


See  These  Amazing  Shades  at  5c 
&  10c  and  Neighborhood  Stores 

A  remarkable  new  cellulose  ma- 
terial is  found  to  be  far  more  prac- 
tical for  window  shades.  Hangs  straight, 
rolls  evenly,  doesn't  crack,  curl  or  pin- 
hole. Wears  amazingly.  More  than  that, 
an  exclusive  Clopay  process  produces  a 
lovely  Lintone  texture  that  so  resembles 
fine-count  linen  as  to  astonish  women 
everywhere.  In  actual  tests,  3  out  of  4 
women  viewing  a  15c  Clopay  Lintone 
beside  a  $1.50  shade  only  4  feet  away, 
thought  the  Clopay  was  the  more  ex- 
pensive shade!    (Affidavit  on  file.) 

Clopay   Lint  ones   come   in    a   wide 


variety  of  colors  to  fit  any  decorative 
scheme.  Cost  only  15c,  ready  to  attach 
in  a  jiffy  to  old  rollers  with  patented 
Clopay  gummed  strip.  No  skill,  no  tacks, 
no  tools  needed.  On  new  rollers,  includ- 
ing molded  shade  button  and  new  EDGE 
SAVER  brackets,  25c. 

Clopays  are  sold  at  5  c  &  10c  and 
neighborhood  stores.  But  be  sure  to  ask 
for  AND  GET  genuine  Clopay  Lintones 
— America's  fastest  selling  window  shades 
— the  only  fibre  window  shade  with  the 
rich,  exclusive  finish  that  looks  like  linen. 
For  sample  swatches,  send  3c  stamp 
to  Clopay  Corporation,  1329  Exeter 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


•Did  you  guess  correctly?  The  shade  at  lower  left  is  the  Clopay  Lintone.  Try  it  on  your  friends. 


CLOPAYA*^ 


WINDOW 
SHADES 


For  only  10c  more  per  shade  you  can  now 
get  costly-looking  Clopay  Lintone  ma- 
terial PLUS  a  coating  of  expensive  oil- 
paint  finish  that's  100%  washable!  All  you 
need  is  plain  soap  and  water.  Grime,  grit, 
soot,  stain,  and  finger  marks  wash  off  like 
magic  with  never  a  streak,  ring  or  water- 
mark. Clopay  Washables  come  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  all  with  the  exclusive 
Lintone  texture  that  resembles  fine-count 
linen.  Clopay  Washables  on  new  rollers 
including  new  EDGE  SAVER  brackets 
and  molded  shade  button,  cost  only  35c 
for  36"x6'  size.  Also  available  in  other 
sizes  up  to  54"x7'.  At  5c  &  10c  and  neigh- 
borhood stores  everywhere.  Send  3c  stamp 
for  sample  swatches. 
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at  there  by  £  LUSTER"!  OAM  ^  th, 

IN  THE  iVEJF  LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE! 


,e  energizing  agent 


At  touch  of  saliva  and  brush,  Luster- 
Foam  detergent  foams  into  an  aro- 
matic "bubble  bath"  of  almost 
unbelievable  penetrating  power .  .  . 
consequently  it  surges  into  and 
cleanses  hundreds  of  tiny  pits,  cracks, 
and  fissures  seldom  before  reached 
.  .  .  the  very  areas  where,  many  au- 
thorities say,  from  75%  to  98%  of 
decay  starts. 

When  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wom- 
en and  men  gladly  lay  aside  their  old  fa- 
vorites to  use  the  New  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste,  there  must  he  a  reason.  That  reason 
is  Luster-Foam  detergent  (C^H^ObS  Na), 
the  strange,  gentle,  almost  magical  ingre- 
dient that  cleans  teeth  in  a  new,  safe, 
delightful  way. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the  New 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  with  Luster-Foam. 
Some  high  authorities  call  it  one  of  the 
really  great  improvements  in  dentifrices 
in  the  last  hundred  years. 


Luster-Foam  lies  inert  in  this  dainty 
tooth  paste  until  saliva  and  brush  energize 
it  into  an  aromatic  "bubble  bath."  This 
"bubble  bath"  freshens,  cleans,  and  pol- 
ishes in  a  way  you  didn't  believe  possible. 

The  secret  of  Luster-Foam  detergent  is 
its  exceptional  penetrating  power.  It  actu- 
ally foams  into  and  cleanses  the  hundreds 
of  pits,  cracks,  and  fissures  that  ordinary 
dentifrices  and  even  water  seldom  enter 
.  .  .  the  very  areas  where,  many  authorities 
say,  75%  to  98%  of  decay  starts. 

THE  HEW  FORMULA 


As  the  Luster-Foam  "bubble  bath"  surges 
over  the  gums  and  teeth,  here  is  what  it 
does: 

1.  Sweeps  away  food  deposits.  2.  Oblit- 
erates dull,  stained  film.  3.  Combats 
dangerous  acid  ferments.  4.  Reduces  the 
number  of  decay  germs. 

What  other  tooth  paste  so  thoroughly 
fights  decay  these  four  ways?  Get  the  New 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  with  Luster-Foam, 
now!  Regular  size,  25£  Double  size,  40fi. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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TOOTH  PASTE 


DOUBLE  SIZE   H 
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COLORS 


TO  TOUR  FJNGf  f?T?PS! 

Glazo  brings  you  flattering  new  nail  pol- 
ish shades  of  fascinating  beauty... created 
by  fashion  experts... inspired  by  the  ex- 
quisite colors  of  lovely  tropical  flowers! 
Your  hands  take  on  a  new  and  roman- 
tic allure  when  you  wear  these  subtly 
enchanting  Glazo  colors! 

TROPIC— A  smoky  ash-pink  tone  found  in 
a  rare  and  gorgeous  oriental  Hibiscus. 

CONGO— Captures  the  deep  and  luscious 
orchid-rose  tint  of  the  Kia-Ora  petals. 

CABANA— From  the  exotic  Persian  Tulip 
comes  this  gay  and  vibrant  rusty-red. 

SPICE— The  tempting,  rich  burgundy  color 
of  an  exquisitely  shaded  Amazon  Orchid. 

See  Glazo's  new  tropic  shades  at  any 
drug  counter.  Choose  your  color  today! 

Other  Glazo  fall  and  win- 
ter fashion-shades:  Old  Rose; 
Thistle;  Rust;  Russet;  Shell,      g 
All  shades,  extra    A  P    . 
large  size  .     .     .    JL  \J 

GLAZO'S  NAIL-COTE  guards 

nails  against  splitting  and 
breaking.  Contains  wax.  Is  a 
perfect  foundation  for  pol- 
ish—makes it  last  longer. 
Gives  added  gloss. Only  25<f . 
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TWENTY  QUESTIONS 

The  Professor  Quiz  program  is  spon- 
sored by  Nash  Motors  every  Saturday 
night  over  the  CBS  network.  Play  the 
game  of  radio  knowledge  with  him  on 
the  air  and  on  this  page. 

1.  Can  you  name  three  radio  stars 
born  in  Canada? 

2.  Who  are  Donnie  and  Ronnie? 

3.  Who  appeared  with  Morton 
Downey  on  the  famous  Quarter  Hours? 

4.  What  fruit,  expensive  in  the  win- 
ter time,  serves  as  an  important  radio 
sound  effect? 

5.  Who  directed  the  Capitol 
Theater  Family  program  before  Major 
Bowes? 

6.  What  CBS  singer  comes  from 
south  of  the  Mason  Dixon  line,  but 
has  no  Southern  accent? 

7.  In  what  year  did  Amos  V  Andy 
first  go  on  the  air? 

8.  On  what  well-lcnown  radio  pro- 
gram do  people  talk  about  their  jobs? 

9.  What  popular  radio  comedy 
team  will  be  featured  In  a  mystery 
movie  this  winter? 

10.  Do  you  know  the  real  name  of 
Lum  of  Lum  and  Abner? 

I  I.  What  new  radio  script  series 
has  a  circus  for  its  locale? 

12.  On  what  radio  program  are  the 
people  fed  to  cure  them  of  mike 
fright? 

13.  Name  three  stars  whose  first  or 
last  names   represent  precious  stones. 

14.  What  was  Ed  Wynn's  famous 
title? 

15.  What  was  Jack  Pearl  called? 

16.  How  many  years  has  Wayne 
King  been  on  his  present  series? 

1 7.  What  band  did  Jack  Benny  have 
on  his  first  commercial? 

18.  What  radio  song-and-dance 
man  has  part  interest  in  what  up  and 
coming  prize  fighter  who  holds  the  fly- 
weight, welterweight  and  lightweight 
championships? 

19.  In  what  state  is  Big  Town 
located? 

20.  What  popular  comedian,  broad- 
casting from  Chicago,  makes  frequent 
gags  about  his  weight? 

(You'll  find  the  answers  on  page  bb) 


•  "Why,  Mr.  Pig,  I  think  that's  downright  shocking!  Really?  You  don't 
believe  in  bathing? .  .  .  Merciful  goodness,  I  didn't  suppose  there  was 
anybody  left  with  such  old-fashioned,  moss-grown  ideas! 


•  "Something's  got  to  be  done  about  this!. . .  Let's  see. .  .what's  been  wrong 
with  the  baths  you've  had?  Soap  in  the  eye?  Or. . .  Wait— I  see  it  all  now! 
You've  never  had  Johnson's  Baby  Powder  afterward! 


•  "Hold  on—don't  run  away!  You're  going  to  have  a  brand-new  thrill! 
Soft  silky  Johnson's  Baby  Powder  to  make  you  feel  cool  as  a  breeze  and 
happy  as  a  pig  in  clover.  Now.  ..who's  afraid  of  the  big  bad  bath?" 


•  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  feel  a  pinch  of  my  Johnson's?  It's  so 
lovely  and  smooth!".  .  .  Made  of  fine  imported  talc— no  orrisroot 
—Johnson's  Baby  Powder  helps  to  keep  babies'  skins  unchafed, 
free  from  prickly  heat,  and  in  good  general  condition.  Try  John- 
son's Baby  Soap,  Baby  Cream,  and  Baby  Oil,  too.  This  neic  oil  is 
cleansing,  soothing,  stainless,  and  will  not 
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turn  rancid. 
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JOHNSON'S  BABY  POWDER 


Oopynirht  1938,  Johnson  &  Johnson 


Famous  Massage 

brings  a  new  freshness 
to  your  skin! 

Millions  of  American  women  are  using  a 
better,  surer  way  to  keep  their  complexions 
looking  younger  and  more  beautiful.  Follow 
their  example  and  give  yourself  a  genuine 
Pompeian  Massage  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Pompeian  (the  original  pink  massage  cream) 
is  entirely  different  from  regular  cosmetic 
creams  .  .  .  works  differently.  It's  70%  pure 
milk.  You  simply  massage  this  unusual  cream 
on  your  face  .  .  .  and  as  it  dries,  massage  it  off. 
This  massage  removes  pore-deep  dirt  and 
blackheads  .  .  .  you  can  see  the  dirt  roll  out. 
It  also  stimulates  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
your  skin.  Leaves  your  face  gloriously  re- 
freshed— looking  and  feeling  years  younger! 
Try  it!  Send  10c  for  generous  jar  and  two 
booklets  of  helpful  beauty  hints. 


Send  10c  For  CeweroM  Jar 


The  Pompeian  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Enclosed    is   10   cents.     Please   send 
jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  and  two  book- 
lets of  beauty  hints  as  described. 


Name Address . 


City. 


State. 
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•  No— we're  not  stating  you'll  want  to  swim  the 
English  Channel,  BUT- 

If  you  don't  agree  that  FEEN-A-MINT  is  tops 
for  restoring  the  normal  pep  and  sunshine  that 
constipation  takes  out  of  life  — back  comes  your 
money !  FEEN-A-MINT,  as  millions  young  and  old 
already  know,  is  today's  way  to  combat  constipa- 
tion. It's  modern.  It's  different.  It's  easy.  And  so 
effective!  Imagine— you  get  all  its  splendid  bene- 
fits simply  by  chewing  this  swell-tasting  gum.  No 
wonder  folks  say :  "Why,  it  seems  like  magic !" 
See  for  yourself-get  FEEN-A-MINT  now! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

A   HINT  TO  THE  WISE 

A  MIDGET  radio  in  every  kitchen 
by  Christmas  or  for  Christmas — 
and  believe  me,  misters,  you'll 
be  giving  Santa  a  close  shave  for 
popularity  with  your  missus. 

I  got  my  little  dial  box  for  my 
latest  birthday  and  my  husband  and 
three  always-hungry  offspring  have 
found  that  mother  spends  practically 
ALL  her  time  in  the  kitchen  baking 
cookies,  cakes,  pies,  bread,  frying 
chicken,  and  washing  all  the  dishes 
alone  willingly. 

The  news  reports  keep  me  posted 
on  local  and  world  happenings, 
comedy  puts  me  in  a  good  humor, 
classical  music  soothes  my  tired 
nerves,  and  swing  gives  me  plenty  of 
pep.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  many 
sketches  and  programs  written  en- 
tirely for  the  housewife  listener.  I 
believe  I  could  get  along  without  a 
can  opener  easier  than  to  part  with 
my  kitchen  radio. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Buchanan, 

Lime  Springs,  Iowa 

SECOND  PRIZE 

"THEY'RE   REALLY  SWELL" 

There's  something  about  an  orches- 
tra leader — something  besides  his 
music  that  makes  one  remember  to 
tune  him  in  night  after  night.  He 
asks  you  to  listen  to  him  at  the  be- 
ginning, cheers  you  during  the  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  end,  thanks  you  and 
invites  you  to  listen  again. 

Many  do  not  talk  much;  some  be- 
cause they  are  mike  shy,  some  do  not 


Universal  Pictures 

think  the  public  are  interested  in 
them,  but  very  few  of  them  are  not 
interested  in  the  public. 

We  all  enjoy  friendly  maestros — 
Kay  Kyser  with  his  amusing  antics; 
Horace  Heidt  and  his  informal  inter- 
views with  members  of  his  own  or- 
chestra as  well  as  outsiders;  Sammy 
Kaye  and  his  expression  of  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  those  confined  by  sick- 
ness and  can't  dance  with  his  music, 
and  Phil  Harris  with  his  great  appre- 
ciation. (I  once  heard  him  say  "thank 
you"  eleven  times  in  one-half  hour.) 
These  are  only  a  few — everyone 
should  get  acquainted  with  them  and 
all  the  rest — they're  really  swell  peo- 
ple. 

F.  Lange, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

THIRD   PRIZE 

"IF  WAR  COMES!" 

A  verbal  handclap  is  due  Jeanette 
MacDonald  for  her  courageous  reply 
to  that  highly  provocative  question: 
"What  will  I  do  if  war  comes?"  I 
believe  every  mother,  every  wife, 
every  sister  throughout  the  world 
would  like  to  share  Miss  MacDonald's 
point  of  view  by  refusing  to  "do  her 
bit"  in  furthering  "wholesale  butcher- 
ing." But,  unlike  the  sensible  song- 
stress, they  will  not  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  war. 

They  dose  Junior  and  Sister  with 
daily  rations  of  vitamin  to  ward  off 
colds;  and  have  tonsillectomy  opera- 
tions performed  so  that  bronchitis  is 
prevented,  but  when  newspaper  head- 
lines shout  "Armament"  when  war 
looms  imminent,  they  shudder  with 
hysteria,  but  remain  lethargic  until 
war  is  declared.    Then,  they  wake  up. 


Patriotically,  they  take  the  places  of 
the  men  who  have  gone  off  to  the 
battlefield.  With  tireless  energy  they 
do  men's  work  in  the  factories,  mak- 
ing ammunition,  armament,  hospital 
supplies,  etc.  All,  so  their  soldiers 
get  killed  or  come  home  mentally  as 
well  as  physically  maimed. 

Women  can  prevent  war.  They 
would,  too,  if  they  all  possessed  the 
common  sense  and  the  valor  of  Miss 
MacDonald,  for  without  women's  aid, 
men  in  war  would  be  floundering 
fools,  and  differences  between  coun- 
tries would  have  to  be  settled  ami- 
cably. 

Georgina  Valentine, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

JS    IT  THAT   BAD? 

Will  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the 
music  world  can  afford  to  be  radioized 
enough  to  have  at  least  one  station 
free  from  advertising? 

I  never  wished  so  ardently  for  this 
as  much  as  when  I  was  convalescing 
in  the  hospital  and  radio  was  my 
main  treat  outside  of  visitor's  hours. 
There  were  a  pair  of  ear  phones  for 
me  to  take  down  at  will.  The  pro- 
grams were  pretty  well  selected,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  out  those  plaguing 
announcements:  "free  parking  at  so 
and  so  store"  (when  I  had  all  the 
parking  I  wanted  in  that  bed) ;  "So 
and  So's  pills  for  what  ails  you," 
(.  .  .  and  me  with  all  my  hospital 
cocktails) ;  "This  is  So  and  So  watch 
reporting  the  time,"  (when  all  I  cared 
about  was  visitor's  hours). 

It's  bad  enough  to  have  to  listen  to 
them  when  you're  well,  but  can  at 
least  turn  the  dial  to  something  else 
— but  it  is  tyranny  to  a  patient.  Oh, 
for  a  hospital  station  with  just  music! 
Marion  Warner, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

MAKING    MARRIAGE   A   SUCCESS 

I  think  your  story  by  Judy  Ashley, 
about  "Second  Marriage"  is  an  ex- 
perience that  every  married  woman 
should  read  about.  It  would  help 
avoid  many  a  heartache  and  help 
them  to  make  their  married  life  a 
little  easier. 

{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
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not    later    than     October    26,     1938. 
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One  subject  she  hadn't  learned 
was  Feminine  Hygiene — with  "LYSOL' 


MANY  family  doctors  —  and  husbands, 
too— have  seen  otherwise  happy  mar- 
riages fail,  for  lack  of  knowledge  about 
proper  feminine  hygiene.  A  wife  may  not 
be  conscious,  herself,  of  any  neglect  on 
her  part.  That's  the  tragic  thing  about  so 
many  cases  of  "incompatibility".  Wives 
don't  realize  .  .  .  and  husbands  can  seldom 
bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  men- 
tioning it.  If  only  there  could  be  more 
frankness  ...  but  the  subject  of  feminine 
hygiene  is  so  delicate. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about 
feminine  hygiene,  ask  your  doctor  about 
"Lysol".  For  more  than  50  years  "Lysol" 
has  earned  the  confidence  of  many  doctors, 
nurses,  hospitals,  and  thousands  of  women, 
for  the  exacting  needs  of  feminine  hygiene. 


Some  of  the  important  reasons  why  it  is  es- 
pecially valuable  in  feminine  hygiene  are — 
1—  Non-Caustic  .  .  .  "Lysol",  in  the  proper 
dilution,  is  gentle  and  efficient,  contains  no 
harmful  free  caustic  alkali. 
2— Effectiveness  ...  "Lysol"  is  a  powerful 
germicide,  active  under  practical  conditions, 
effective  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
(such  as  dirt,  mucus,  serum,  etc.). 
3 — Spreading  .  -  .  "Lysol"  solutions  spread  be- 
cause of  low  surface  tension,  and  thus  vir- 
tually search  out  germs. 

4 — Economy... "Lysol"  is  concentrated,  costs 
only  about  one  cent  an  application  in   the 
proper  dilution  for  feminine  hygiene. 
5 — Odor  .  .  .The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  dis- 
appears after  use. 

6 — Stability .  .  -  "Lysol"  keeps  its  full  strength 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept,  how  often  it  is 
uncorked. 

What  Every  Woman  Should  Know 
SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  "LYSOL"  BOOKLET 
LEHN  &  FINK  Products  Corp., 
Uepl.ll-Ra-M.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
Send  me  free  booklet,  "Lysol  vs.  Germs"  which  tells  the 
many  uses  of  "Lysol". 


Name , 
Streets 


FOR     FEMININE    HYGIENE 


City. 


.  State- 


Cooyriiiht  1938  by  Lehn  &  Kink  Product*  Coro. 
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"Sweet  Lips! "If  yon  long  to  hear  these  thrill- 
ing words,  avoid  Lipstick  Parching! 

Choose  a  lipstick  that  knows  lips  must  be 
silky  soft . . .  as  well  as  warmly  bright. 

Coty  protects  the  thin,  soft  skin  of  your 
lips  by  including  in  every  "Sub-Deb"  Lip- 
stick eight  drops  of  "Theobroma."  This  sof- 
tening ingredient  helps  your  lips  to  a  moist 
smoothness.  In  7  ardent  and  indelible  shades, 
Coty  "Sub-Deb"  is  just  50^. 

"Air-Spun  "  Rouge  To  Match  . . .  Another 
thrilling  new  Coty  discovery!  Torrents  of 
air  blend  colors  to  new,  life-like  warmth. 
The  shades  match  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick.  50tf. 
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THE  Hal  Kemps  ended  marital  duet 
in  a  Chicago  court  ...  Is  Eddy 
Duchin  contemplating  another  mat- 
rimonial venture?  .  .  .  Tommy  Dorsey, 
floored  by  diphtheria  recently,  takes 
his  great  band  into  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  on  October  15,  and  silences 
wiseacres  who  said  he  would  not  have 
a  Gotham  spot  this  fall . . .  Kenny  Sar- 
gent, vocalist  of  the  Casa  Loma  crew 
is  the  father  of  a  baby  boy. 
*     *     * 

Jimmy  Dorsey  has  grabbed  two  of 
Bob  Crosby's  top  trumpeters,  Yank 
Lawson  and  Charlie  Spivak  ...  If 
Henry  Armstrong  finds  that  fisticuff 
fame  is  dwindling,  he  will  vacate  the 
ring  for  the  bandstand.  The  little 
chocolate-colored  bomber  insists  he 
will  sing  the  vocal  choruses  if  he  or- 
ganizes an  orchestra  .  .  .  Fred  Waring 
is  forming  an  all  male  a  cappella  choir 
of  college  graduates  for  his  bigtime 
I  commercial  this  fall  .  .  .  Guy  Lom- 
|  bardo  is  tiffing  with  Victor  Records 
i  ever  since  they  acquired  Sammy 
I  Kaye's  rhythms  and  threatens  to 
switch  to  Brunswick  or  Decca  .  .  . 
:  Sally  Clark,  sister-in-law  of  John 
Roosevelt  .is  slated  to  sing  with  Eddy 
Duchin's  orchestra  from  New  York's 
Hotel  Plaza  over  Mutual  .  .  .  Benny 
Goodman  has  gotten  off  to  a  fast  start 
in  the  second  annual  Radio  Mirror 
Popularity  poll  .  .  .  Joe  Sanders,  The 
Ole  Left  Hander,  and  his  "Ducky 
Wuckies"  return  to  the  airwaves,  via 
MBS,  from  the  Trianon  Ballroom  in 
Chicago  on  or  about  October  16.  He's 
been  absent  too  long. 

Maxine    Sullivan    has    an    Irish 
name  and  swings  Scotch  tunes. 


SU-B-DEB 


LIPSTICK  50< 
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Eight  drop*  of  "Theobroma"  go  into  every  ''Sub-Deb"  Lip-     I 
ttick.   That'*    how    Coty  guards  against  lipstick  parching.      j 


Guy  Lombardo  will  be  piped  from 
coast-to-coast  from  Chicago's  Palmer 
House  throughout  September,  if  that 
swank  hostelry  relents  and  lets  the 
networks  come  into  its  parlor  ...  A 
break  for  colored  bands  is  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel  in  New  York,  which  is  man- 
aged by  Vincent  Astor,  has  engaged 
Bill  Hick's  sizzling  six  for  a  thirty- 
week  chore  .  .  .  The  band  has  been 
tooting  mostly  in  Harlem  hideaways 
.  .  .  Larry  Clinton's  rousing  success 
at  the  Glen  Island  Casino  in  New 
York's  Westchester  County  has 
prompted  the  management  to  keep 
the  roadhouse  open  until  Christmas. 
On  the  bandstand  will  be  Will  Os- 
borne's Slide  Music  .  .  .  Emil  Coleman 
will  be  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria's  Sert 
Room  while  Benny  Goodman  is  blast- 
ing away  in  the  Empire  Room  of  the 
same  hotel,  just  in  case  the  blue- 
blood  jitterbugs  change  their  minds. 
*     *     * 

YOU  CAN'T  HAVE  EVERYTHING 

Maxine  Sullivan,  the  ninety-eight 
pound  chocolate-colored  swinger  with 
the  Irish  name  who  made  the  Scotch 
"Annie  Laurie"  a  national  figure  re- 
cently went  to  the  Coast  and  got  her 
first  real  break)  in  pictures.  The  Sul- 
livan celluloid  is  Paramount's  "St. 
Louis  Blues."  Maxine  travelled  far 
and  fast  since  she  first  won  attention 
with  her  unusual  song  delivery  at 
New  York's  Onyx  Club. 

But  to  attain  this  rapid-fire  success, 
Maxine  had  to  give  up  something. 
The  whirl  of  coast  night  life — the  first 

No   sponsor — but  Al    Donahue 
is   raking   in  those  shekels. 
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taste  of  real  success — all  took  the  toll. 
Her  marriage  to  John  Kirby  went  on 
the  rocks.  Intimates  insist  they  were 
happier  when  Maxine  was  singing  in 
a  badly-ventilated  room  on  W.  52nd 
Street,  without  fame  or  fortune. 

THE  POSTMAN  RINGS  ONCE 

EVERYBODY  in  show  business  likes  to 
get  fan  mail.  It  is  sort  of  a  barom- 
eter of  success.  Movie  stars  can 
gauge  next  month's  allotment  by  the 
applause  they  receive  from  fans  as 
they  march  serenely  into  the  latest 
Hollywood  premiere.  But  sometimes 
these  letters  from  worshippers  go  a 
little  too  far. 

M.  H.  Orodenker,  noted  band  critic 
was  with  Will  Hudson,  the  orchestra 
leader  when  Will  received  this  fan 
letter.  That's  why  I'm  sure  it's  true. 
Here's  the  missive: 

"I  am  told  you  are  also  a  great 
arranger.  Please  prove  it  by  arrang- 
ing for  me  to  take  Jane  Dover,  your 
girl  singer,  to  dinner  tomorrow  night. 
I'll  be  much  obliged." 
*     *     * 

Lanny  Grey,  young  NBC  singer, 
pianist  and  arranger,  is  going  to  see 
his  name  in  big  mazda  lights  one  of 
these  days,  if  I'm  a  judge,  because 
he  has  the  certain,  priceless  ingredi- 
ents that  help  mould  great  stars. 

He  concocted  an  idea  "Rhythm 
School  of  the  Air" — something  just  a 
little  different — you  can  hear  it  any 
Thursday  at  6:30  P.M.,  EDST— and 
he's  going  to  sink  or  swim  with  it. 

It's  just  a  sustainer  now  and  by  the 
time  Lanny  pays  out  his  small  cast, 
he's  got  just  enough  left  to  buy  a 
copy  of  Variety  and  grab  a  sandwich 
in  the  Radio  City  drug  store. 


But  he's  not  worrying.  You  even 
believe  him  when  he  candidly  tells 
you  that  he  never  took  a  piano  les- 
son in  his  life  and  even  today  can't 
read  a  note  of  music! 

His  little  program  is  all  his  own 
idea.  The  entire  show  is  done  in 
rhyme  and  there  are  no  spoken  words. 
Lanny  plays  the  piano  and  arranges 
all  the  numbers.  He  has  perfected 
a  system  of  signs  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary musical  notes.  Lanny  studies 
the  new  tunes  at  the  publishers,  mem- 
orizes them,  then  coaches  Judy,  the 
Sing-Sing  Sisters,  The  Rhythm  School 
Quartet,  Mary  McHugh,  Jimmy  Rich, 
Nursery  Crime  Detective  and  Don 
Richards. 

It  takes  him  a  week  to  get  the  show 
perfected,  but  only  a  half  hour  to  re- 
member a  tune. 

The  cast  is  not  as  imposing  as  it 
sounds. 

"You  see  the  Sing  Sing  Sisters  are 
really  Judy,  and  Mary.  The  Rhythm 
School  Quartet  is  composed  of  Jimmy, 
Judy,  Mary  and  myself.  Jimmy  Rich 
the  organist  doubles  as  the  Nursery 
Crime  Detective,  and  other  12  char- 
acters on  the  show  are  divided  among 
the  five  of  us,"  explained  the  former 
University  of  Pennsylvania  graduate. 

The  kids  on  the  show  are  sticking 
with  Lanny  until  sponsorship  offers 
come  his  way.  They  have  turned 
down  several  flattering  individual 
contracts.  They're  placing  their  bets 
on  Lanny. 

"Any  guy  that  can  pick  up  the 
ukelele,  learn  the  chords,  then  master 
the  banjo,  and  finally  the  piano,  with- 
out even  a  metronome  in  the  house, 
can  do  anything,"  is  the  way  partner 
Judy  sums  it  up. 


At  nights  they  usually  get  together 
at  Lanny's  apartment  to  concoct  the 
big  "commercial  idea"  that  they  think 
the  show  still  lacks  before  it  can  go 

bigtime. 

*  *     * 

A  bandleader  like  Artie  Shaw,  who 
is  slated  to  play  on  the  new  Bob 
Hope  commercial  this  fall,  has  played 
his  music  before  some  pretty  prom- 
inent celebrities,  while  you  tune  him 
in  from  the  sacred  sanctum  of  your 
parlor. 

The  young  clarinetist  has  seen  some 
weird  terpischorean  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  radio  and  movie  great.  Fred. 
Allen,  for  instance,  never  talks  while 
he  dances  with  wife  Portland  Hoffa. 
Fred  Astaire  can  sit  in  a  night  club 
for  over  an  hour  without  getting  up 
to  dance.  Al  Jolson  talks  so  much 
while  he's  tripping  the  light  fantastic 
that  he  almost  drowns  out  the  rhythm 
section.  Phillips  Lord.  "The  Gang- 
Buster"  leaves  the  table  for  the  par- 
quet only  when  the  band  goes  into 
a  rhumba  and  Jack  Benny  is  one  of 
those  chaps  you  must  have  bunked 
into  at  one  time  or  another,  who 
dances  on  a  dime.     He  never  moves 

out  of  an  area  of  some  few  feet. 

*  *     * 

You  don't  have  to  be  starred  on  a 
coast-to-coast  commercial  or  break 
records  on  one-night  stands  to  make 
shekels  in  this  dance  band  business. 

Take  the  case  of  Al  Donahue,  cur- 
rently playing  over  NBC  from  the 
Rainbow  Room.  "Music  for  you — 
by  Al  Donahue"  is  a  slogan  as  well 
known  to  vacationers  on  the  high 
seas  as  it  is  to  radio  dialers.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  Donahue  operates 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


How  Dull,  Dry-Looking  Hair  Reveals 

Glamorous,  Natural  Beauty 


Millions  Thrilled  by  Beauty  Miracle 
of  Special  Drene  for  Dry  Hair 

WOMEN  with  dull,  dry-looking,  unruly  hair  need  no  longer 
despair.  Here  is  an  amazingly  easy  way  to  reveal  all  the 
glamorous  natural  beauty  that  is  hidden  away  in  your  hair.  A 
way  that  leaves  your  hair  without  a  trace  of  ugly  film  to  cloud 
its  charm  and  beauty — leaves  it  radiating  with  its  full  natural 
sparkle  and  gleam — brilliant  beyond  your  fondest  dreams. 
Special  Drene  Shampoo  for  Dry  Hair  leaves  unruly  hair  thrill- 
ingly  soft  and  manageable,  so  thatit  sets  beautifully  after  wash- 
ing. A  single  sudsing  and  thorough  rinsing  in  plain  water 
leaves  hair  gleaming  and  glistening  in  all  its  radiant  natural 
brilliance  and  lustre. 

Drene  works  these  wonders  because  it  is  an  entirely  different 
type  of  shampoo.  So  different,  that  the  process  by  which  it  is 
made  has  been  patented.  It  is  not  a  soap — not  an  oil.  Its  whole 
beautifying  action  is  the  result  of  its  amazing  lather.  For  Drene 
actually  makes  five  times  more  lather  than  soap  in  hardest 
water.  Lather  so  gentle  and  cleansing  that  it  washes  away  dirt, 
grime,  perspiration — even  loose  dandruff  flakes.  It  cannot 
leave  a  dulling  film  on  hair  to  dim  and  hide  its  natural  bril- 
liance, nor  a  greasy  oil  film  to  catch  dust.  Instead,  Drene  re- 
moves ugly  film  often  left  by  other  types  of  shampoo.  So  vine- 
gar, lemon  and  special  after-rinses  are  totally  unnecessary. 
And,  because  Drene  contains  no  harmful  chemicals,  it  is  safe 
for  any  kind  of  hair.  Special  Drene  for  Dry  Hair  is  made  and 
guaranteed  by  Procter  &  Gamble.  It  is  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping. 

So— for  thrilling,  natural  beauty  of  dull,  unruly,  dry-looking 
hair,  ask  for  Special  Drene  for  Dry  Hair  at  drug,  department 
or  10c  stores.  Or— at  your  beauty  shop.  Whether  you  shampoo 
your  hair  at  home  or  have  it  done  by  a  professional  beautician, 
you'll  be  amazed  and  delighted  to  see  your  hair  manageable 
and  sparkling.  How  glorious  a  Drene  shampoo  really  is! 

Trade  JforJt  Ren.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

Special  Q  rCifC  Shampoo 
for  Dry  Hair 

also  Regular  drene  for  Normal  or  Oily  Hair 
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Big    Town's    Lorelei    Claire    Tre- 
vor, becomes  Mrs.  Clark  Andrews. 


Below,    radio's   first   "Girl    Fri- 
day," over  KHJ — Leonore  Cordial. 


The  Joe  Penners  en- 
joyed that  old  Ha- 
waiian custom.  .  .  . 


EDDIE  CANTOR  brought  back  a 
good  story  from  his  European 
trip,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  money  to 
help  refugees  from  Germany.  He 
tried  the  story  out  on  the  audience  at 
the  Irving  Berlin  broadcast,  and  it 
made  the  hit  of  the  evening.  Since 
Eddie  told  it  before  he  went  on  the 
air,  here  it  is: 

Eddie  met  a  gentleman  in  England 
who  apparently  hadn't  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Cantor  before — impossible 
though  that  sounds.  "You  know 
him,"  the  man  who  had  introduced 
Eddie  said,  "he's  that  fellow  with  five 
daughters." 

"Oh,"  said  the  bewildered  English- 
man. "Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dionne." 

To    which    Eddie    replied,    "You've 
still  got  me  wrong — I'm  just  Father 
Dionne  in  slow  motion." 
*       *       * 

Most    of    radio's    favorite    sponsor 


By     DAN     SENSENEY 


stories  paint  the  guy  who  pays  the 
bills  in  a  pretty  black  light.  But  Kay 
Kyser  could  tell  you  a  different  kind 
of  tale.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany which  sponsors  the  Musical 
Class  called  Kay  into  his  office  the 
other  day,  remarked  that  in  Kay  and 
his  band  he  was  getting  a  bigger  bar- 
gain than  he'd  expected,  and  tore  up 
Kay's  old  contract.  The  new  one  is 
for  three  years  and  calls  for  a  husky 


I 


...  as  did  the  George 
Burnses  on  their 
Honolulu   vacation. 


increase    in    the    weekly    paycheck. 

*  *       * 

Bob  Ripley's  oddities  seemed  to  be 
headed  for  new  fields.  There's  talk 
of  getting  Bob  to  supply  a  number  of 
them  to  take  part  in  a  Broadway 
musical  show  this  fall — a  show  star- 
ring two  other  radio  alumnae, 
Beatrice  Lillie  and  Charlie  Butter- 
worth. 

*  *       * 

Dick  Ryan,  who  plays  Godfrey  in 
the  Joe  Penner  broadcasts,  may  have 
to  give  up  his  radio  work  this  winter. 
Last  election  time  Dick  ran  for  the 
job  of  assemblyman  in  the  New  York 
legislature,  strictly  as  a  gag  to  tie  in 
with  the  Penner  radio. script.  He  lost, 
but  he  liked  politics  so  well  that  this 
year  he  says  he's  going  to  run  again, 
with  the  idea  of  winning. 

Dick,  incidentally,  has  played  Joe's 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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They  prefer  different  sports, 
but  the  same  cigarette 


"CAMELS  ARE  MY  FAVORITE!" 

SAYS  EACH  OF  THESE  DISTINGUISHED 
WOMEN  OF  SOCIETY 


(left)  Miss  Peggy  Stevenson 
of  New  York . .  .Watch  Peggy 
Stevenson  tee  off  and  you 
can  well  believe  that  her 
game  is  never  upset  by 
jangled  nerves.  "It  takes 
healthy  nerves  to  play  a 
good  game  of  golf,"  she 
says,  "so  my  smoking  is 
confined  to  Camels.  Cam- 
els are  mild.  They  never 
get  on  my  nerves  at  all!" 


*w 
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(right,  standing)  Miss 
Jane  Alva  Johnson  of  St.  Louis 
.  .  .  Riding,  hunting,  and 
horse  shows  are  "an  old 
story"  to  Jane.  Her  horses 
have  won  trophies  and  rib- 
bons. "That  delicate  Camel 
flavor  tastes  just  right  to 
me,"  she  says.  "Though  I 
smoke  quite  steadily,  I'm 
always  ready  for  another 
Camel!" 
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(right)  Mrs.  John  W.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.  of  New  York  . .  . 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  has  had 
thrilling  experiences  in  the 
air.  "My  first  thought, 
when  I  put  my  feet  on  firm 
ground,"  she  says,  "is  to 
smoke  a  Camel.  Smoking 
Camels  eases  up  my  ner- 
vous tension.  Yes,  'I'd  walk 
a  mile  for  a  Camel' — and 
fly  a  thousand!" 


(left)  Mrs.  S.  Kip  Farring- 
ton,  Jr.  of  New  York . . .  Her 
favorite  sport  is  big-game 
fishing.  She  has  caught  a 
giant  tuna  weighing  720 
pounds!  Here  she  is  pic- 
tured with  a  friend,  chat- 
ting about  Camels.  "I'm 
glad  that  I  smoke  Camels," 
she  says.  "When  I'm  tired, 
smoking  Camels  gives 
my  energy  such  a  lift!" 
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(left)  Miss  "Milo"  Gray 
of  New  York . . .  Devoted  to 
figure-skating,  Miss  Gray 
has  visited  winter  sports 
centers — Innsbruck,Gstaad, 
Krynica — and  is  an  enthu- 
siastic participant  in  Long 
Island  skating  parties.  She 
stops  frequently  to  refresh 
herself  with  a  Camel. 
"Camels  taste  grand  all  the 
time!"  she  says. 


(right)  Miss  Le  Brun 
Rhinelander  of  New  York . . . 
In  her  own  words,  "Skiing 
is  great  sport!"  Lake  Placid 
is  her  favorite  winter  re- 
sort . . .  Camels  her  favorite 
cigarette.  "I  need  healthy 
nerves,"  she  says,  "to  make 
speedy  descents  . . .  without 
a  spill.  So  I  do  my  nerves 
a  favor  by  smoking  nothing 
but  Camels." 
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(left)  Mrs.  Rufus  Paine 
Spalding  111  of  Pasadena  . . . 
Mrs.  Spalding  is  a  skilled 
yachtswoman.  She  travels 
a  great  deal,  entertains  fre- 
quently, and  smokes  Cam- 
els—as many  as  she  pleases. 
"Smoking  Camels  gives 
me  a  delightful  lift,"  she 
says.  "And  Camels  are  so 
mild  . . .  really  gentle  to  my 
throat!" 


COSTLIER   TOBACCOS: 

Camels   are   a  matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  -Turkish  and  Domestic 


GET  A  LIFT  WITH  A  CAMEL  ! 
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Now    it    can    be    told — the    perils     encountered     in     the     round- 
the-world-flight,    revealed    by    radio   engineer  Richard   Stoddart 

By     JACK     SHER 


THE  most  thrilling  battles  today  are  not  being  fought 
man  against  man,  but  man  against  the  elements. 
And  when  those  elements  are  conquered,  they 
are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Time  under  the  singularly 
important  word — Progress. 

Man  pays  his  price  for  Progress. 
For  the  battles  against  nature  and  her  elements  are 
more  often  lost  than  won. 

A  young  girl  flyer,  famous,  courageous,  loved,  flies 
west  towards  the  horizon,  out  over  the  vast  Pacific, 
and  is  never  heard  of  again. 

A  young  test  pilot  takes  a  Navy  plane  high  in  the 
blue  sky.  A  deep  breath,  a  look  at  the  fleecy  clouds, 
at  the  earth  far  below.  The  altimeter  reads  10,000 
feet.  He  noses  the  plane  over.  He  never  comes  out 
of  the  dive,  and  they  find  his  body  horribly  twisted 
and  mangled,  near  the  wreckage  of  the  plane,  in  a 

cemetery. 
Progress. 

Five  men  board  a  sil- 
ver monoplane  and  head 
out  over  the  Atlantic  to- 
wards Paris,  on  a  flight 
around   the   world. 

A  battle  against  the 
elements. 

Each  man  with  his 
job  to  do. 

Each  man  dependent 

on  the  other  for  his  life. 

And   they  make   it — 

14,824  miles  in  less  than 

four  days! 

Now,  at  last,  can  be 
told  the  dramatic  story 


The  man  who  made  the  flight 
safe  —  Richard      Stoddart. 


of  the  great  and  thrilling  part  radio  played  in  Howard 
Hughes'  globe  circling  flight. 

It  was  told  to  me  by  Richard  Stoddart,  in  whose 
deft  hands  and  thorough  knowledge  of  radio  rested 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  fliers. 

Richard  Stoddart,  thirty-eight,  is  a  tall,  slim,  lean- 
faced  young  man.  He  has  thick,  black,  hair,  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  of  talking  about 
his  adventure. 

He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  underplays  a  story.  For 
example,  twice  radio  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
courageous  crew  aboard  the  plane.  Yet  when  Richard 
Stoddart  told  me  about  those  tense  moments  he  tried 
to  eliminate  every  bit  of  dramatics  from  his  story. 
But  the  drama  is  there,  it  cannot  be  ignored,  for  at 
two  times  during  the  flight,  the  lives  of  five  men  hung 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  radio.  Those  two  moments 
were  packed  with  dread, 
hope,  and  excitement. 

From  the  minute  the 
great  silver  monoplane, 
heavily  loaded  down 
with  fuel,  took  off  from 
Floyd  Bennett  field,  the 
drama  began.  Stoddart 
worked  rapidly  at  the 
transmitter,  contacting 
stations  that  were  neces- 
sary  in  keeping  the 
plane  on  its  course. 
There  were  flight  head- 
quarters at  the  World's 
Fair,  RCA  Communica- 
tion at  Riverdale,  and  The  man  who  made  the  flight 
(Continued  on  page  55)         possible — Howard  Hughes. 
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The  girl  dance  band  vocalist — only  in  recent  years 
has  she  been  part  of  the  American  scene.  What  is  she 
like?  How  does  she  live?  How  does  she  meet  the 
problems  that  inevitably  face  the  only  girl — particu- 
larly a  beautiful  one — in  an  organization  of  men?  The 
editors  of  Radio  Mirror  believe  that  this  remarkable 
story  of  her  own  life,  written  by  the  girl  vocalist  with 
Hal  Kemp's  orchestra,  will  answer  those  questions. 

k  LL  my  life  I  have  loved  to  be  in  front  of  an  audi- 
/\  ence.  Even  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  remember 
*  »  that  my  happiest  times  were  when  my  father 
took  me  to  Rotary  or  Kiwanis  meetings  and  let  me  sing 
for  the  guests.  Later,  in  high  school,  I  was  always  the 
one  who  sang  at  parties  or  dances.  I  loved  it.  An 
audience  was  like  a  tonic  to  me. 

A  person  does  the  work  she  has  to  do,  I  guess.  I 
know  that  the  life  of  a  girl  singer  with  a  dance  band 
can  be — and  often  is — plain,  simple  torture.  I  know 
that  singing  with  a  band  makes  it  impossible  for  one 
to  live  a  normal  existence.  I  know  that  for  me  it  has 
often  meant  emotional  turmoil  and  physical  illness. 

And  yet  I  wouldn't  trade  my  life  with  anyone.  I've 
loved  every  minute  of  it,  even  the  long  hours  I've  spent 
in  cramped,  smoked-filled  busses,  trying  to  sleep  while 
some  of  the  boys  played  poker  or  checkers  a  few  seats 
behind  me.  I  love  the  people  I've  met — the  whole 
motley  crew  of  them,  a  few  saints,  plenty  of  sinners, 
some  cross-patches  and  some  perfect  darlings.  I 
wouldn't  even  give  up  my  enemies — and  there  have 
been  several. 
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It  all  started  the  night  I  went  to  my  first  formal 
dance — the  Military  Ball  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  I  was  in  high  school  then,  and  we  drove  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Clarksburg  to  Morgan- 
town  to  go  to  the  dance. 

Hal  Kemp's  band  had  come  to  play  for  the  Ball,  and 
I  remember  how  thrilled  I  was  to  be  wearing  my  first 
evening  gown  while  I  danced  to  his  music.  I  even 
remember  the  gown — it  was  a  red  one,  my  favorite 
color.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  big  night — but  I  certainly 
never  realized  that  it  was  to  be  a  turning  point  in 
my  life. 

Half-way  through  the  dance  some  of  my  friends, 
who  always  wanted  me  to  sing  at  every  party  we  ever 
went  to,  grabbed  me  and  pushed  me  up  to  the  band- 
stand. Hal  had  to  let  me  sing  a  chorus  of  one  number, 
they  demanded. 

Of  course,  you  can  imagine  how  Hal  felt  about  it. 
Dubious  wasn't  the  word.  He'd  met  up  with  these 
local  belles  before,  and  he  knew  the  hash  they  could 
make  of  singing  with  a  band  without  any  rehearsal. 
But  he's  a  gentleman  and  besides  it  was  his  business 
to  make  the  kids  happy  while  he  was  there,  so  he 
consented. 

I'll  never  forget  the  look  on  his  face  as  he  listened 
to  me.  He  almost  forgot  to  lead  the  band.  Because 
I  wasn't  scared — though  I  was  tremendously  excited — 
and  I  did  the  best  I  could. 

He  didn't  say  much,  afterwards.  But  the  next  day 
he  drove  to  Clarksburg  and  offered  me  a  job  with 
the  band. 


I  woke  up  to  find  Jackie  bend- 
ing over  me,  his  face  white 
and  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
I'd    never    seen    there    before. 
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Illustration    by 
Mary  Horton 


No,  I  didn't  go  with  him.  I  was  wild 
to,  naturally,  but  my  father  and  mother 
wouldn't  let  me.  And  in  my  heart  I 
realized  they  were  right — I  was  too 
young,  not  even  out  of  high  school;  and  I 
looked  younger,  because  I  was  so  small. 
Even  today,  at  twenty-five,  I'm  only  four 
feet  nine  inches  tall. 

So  I  didn't  go,  but  Hal's  offer  sowed  a 
seed  in  my  mind  that  was  never  to  die. 

I  graduated  from  high  school,  and  en- 
tered college.  I'd  always  been  interested 
in  medicine,  and  I  started  to  study  it. 
And  since  in  this  story  I  want  to  tell  all 
the  truth,  even  when  it  is  painful  to  me, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  married  a  very 
sweet  boy — not  a  musician,  but  a  .  West 
Virginia  boy  who  wanted  a  wife  and  not 
a  girl  who  was  dreaming  of  singing  with 
a  band.  I  am  not  so  very  proud  of  that 
period  of  my  life,  not  so  very  proud  of 
the  compulsion  that  finally  led  me  to  ac- 
cept a  dance-band  job  that  was  offered 
me,  and  go  on  tour  with  it. 

At  first,  that  job  was  only  a  try-out.  I 
was  supposed  to  see  how  I  liked  it;  and 
I'm  sure  my  husband  thought  I  wouldn't 
like  it  at  all.  But  I  did.  And  besides, 
things  began  to  happen  so  fast  I  didn't 
even  have  time  to  think  about  coming 
home.  It  was  as  if  joining  that  small 
band — you've  never  even  heard  its  name 
— set  in  motion  a  train  of 
events  that  carried  me  help- 
lessly along  with  it. 

There  was  the  night  Gene 
Austin  heard  me — his  offer 
to  take  me  into  his  show — 
his  decision  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles — my  chance  to  sing 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove — my 
long  engagement  there — 
notice  from  columnists — my 
picture  in  the  amusement 
pages  of  newspapers  ...  all 
adding  up  to  what  I  wanted, 
a  career  as  a  singer  of  popu- 
lar songs. 

And  then  I  stopped.  I 
thought  I'd  had  enough.  I 
went  back  home,  back  to 
my  husband.  In  time,  our 
little  girl  was  born.  But 
there  was  something  miss- 
ing. Inside  me,  there  was 
still  that  unquenchable  urge 
— the  desire  for  the  excite- 
ment,  the  glamour,   the 

Into  twenty-five  short 
years  tbe  -author,  Judy 
Starr,  has  packed  more 
laughter  and  tears  than 
most  people  experience 
in    a    whole    lifetime. 


Poignant,  daring,  dramatic — the  true  story 
of  a  girl  singer  in  a  famous  dance  band 


rhythmic  sway  of  the  orchestra.  I  wanted  to  be  a  part 
of  it  again,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  couldn't  even 
bear  to  turn  on  the  radio — and  I  couldn't  bear  not  to. 
I  was  desperately  unhappy. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  there  was  a  divorce  and  I  went 
back.  I'll  always  be  grateful  to  my  first  husband  for 
his  gentleness  and  understanding  then.  If  he  hadn't 
agreed  to  let  me  have  little  Patty,  my  daughter,  it 
would  never  have  been  possible  for  me  to  leave.  No 
matter  how  unhappy  I  was,  I  couldn't  have  torn  myself 
away  from  her.  But  he  let  me  take  her,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  supported  her  through  my  earnings 
in  dance  bands,  in  theaters,  and  in  night  clubs. 

PROFESSIONALLY,  I've  been  tremendously  lucky. 
Jobs  seem  to  open  up  for  me  of  their  own  free  will. 
But  in  other  ways,  I've  sometimes  felt  that  a  blind  and 
very  malignant  fate  was  dogging  my  footsteps. 

There  was  that  horrible  night  when  I  was  in  a 
speeding  car,  with  only  an  hour  to  go  from  the  Para- 
mount Theater  in  Los  Angeles,  where  I  was  appearing 
on  the  stage,  to  the  Trocadero  for  a  guest  song  or  two. 
We  were  going  down  Wilshire  Boulevard  at  a  break- 
neck speed — when  another  car  swerved  in  from  a  side 
street,  directly  in  our  path.  .  I  felt  no  pain,  only  a 
terrific  shock — and  I  remember,  before  I  lost  con- 
sciousness, hearing  the  driver  of  my  car  ask  anxiously, 
"Are  you  all  right,  Judy?" 

I  answered  "Yes,"  but  I  wasn't.  I  lay  in  a  coma 
for  two  weeks,  with  both  legs  broken  and  a  good  many 
other  things  disarranged  inside  me  which  I've  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  find  out  all  about.  They  didn't 
think  I'd  live,  I  guess,  but  I  wanted  to,  and  I  did,  even 
though  I  stayed  in  that  hospital  for  three  months. 

I  left  it  to  pick  up  my  career  once  more,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  an  engagement  almost  at  once 
with  a  good  orchestra.  But  the  nemesis,  or  whatever 
it  was,  wasn't  through  with  me  yet.  Last  October  we 
were  playing  a  date  in 
Baltimore,  and  I  tried  to 
walk  across  the  street  one 
night  about  ten  o'clock.  A 
car  came  along  and  tossed 
me  about  ten  feet  in  the 
air. 

They  bandaged  me  up  so 
I  couldn't  see,  took  me 
home  to  Clarksburg  and 
put  me  in  a  hospital  room. 
And  I  was  terrified.  Some 
premonition  told  me  I'd 
never  be  able  to  see  again. 
The  doctors  and  nurses  as- 
sured me  that  I  would,  but 
I  only  half  believed  them. 

A  small  radio  was  at  my 
bedside,  but  for  days  I  was 
too  hysterical,  lying  there 
in  the  darkness,  to  use  it. 
Then,  one  night,  I  tried  to 
regain  control  of  myself. 
"See  here,  Judy,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "You're  being 
silly.  Come  on  out  of  the 
dumps.  Turn  that  radio 
on  and  get  some  good 
music." 

I  reached  out,  fumbled 
for  the  switch,  and  turned 
it.  The  first  words  that  I 
heard  as  the  machine 
warmed  up  were  in  the 
staccato    tones    of   Walter 
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Two  "Children"  and  their  boss — Jack  Shirra,  Hal 
Kemp,  and  Judy  Starr — on  the  wedding  afternoon. 


Winchell:  "Clarksburg,  West  Virginia!  Judy  Starr, 
Rudy  Vallee's  former  vocalist,  is  lying  at  the  point  of 
death  in  a  hospital  here.  Even  if  she  does  recover, 
doctors  say,  she  will  never  see  again!" 

I  heard  myself  screaming,  a  high  shrill  scream  of 
sheer  terror.  I  couldn't  stop.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  just 
received  the  sentence  of  death.  Doctors  and  nurses 
came  running,  the  radio  was  banished,  and  I  was 
finally  put  to  sleep  with  a  sedative. 

Again  I  fooled  the  doctors,  and  recovered,  with 
neither  scars  nor  blindness  to  show  for  the  accident. 
But  that  moment  in  the  hospital  room  will  always  re- 
main in  my  memory  as  the  most  frightful  moment  of 
my  life. 

This. hasn't  been  a  very  cheerful  tale  up  to  now,  has 
it?  I'm  sorry,  but  that's  the  way  things  happened  to 
me.    And  anyway,  it  gets  better  now — much  better. 

Early  last  spring  I  was  singing  in  a  Chicago  night 
club,  and  getting  pretty  fed  up  with  it.  For  reasons 
it  isn't  necessary  to  go  into,  I  wanted  to  get  back  into 
regular  dance  band  work. 

One  night  Hal  Kemp  and  some  of  his  men  dropped 
into  the  club,  and  after  my  act  I  sat  down  to  talk  to 
him.  The  friendship  that  had  started  so  long  before, 
in  West  Virginia,  had  gone  on  through  the  years,  al- 
though I'd  never  worked  with  him.  Tonight  I  said, 
half  seriously,  half  kidding,  "Oh,  Hal,  if  I  could  only 
go  to  work  for  you  I'd  give  this  job  up  in  a  minute." 

"You're  hired,"  he  said  at  once.  "We're  going  to 
New  York  next  week,  and  you  can  come  along." 

It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

BEFORE  we  got  to  New  York  there  were  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  one-night  stands,  and  although  my  con- 
tract allowed  me  to  travel  alone,  I  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  band,  in  the  same  car  on  the  train.  You  see,  I 
admire  and  respect  Hal  more  than  any  other  band  leader 
I've  ever  known.  He's  so  sweet  and  kind  and  thought- 
ful that  working  for  him 
is  a  delight.  I  knew  that 
then,  and  I  realize  it  more 
than  ever  now  that  I've 
been  with  him.  He's  al- 
ways coming  up  and  ask- 
ing you,  "Everything  all 
right,  Judy?  Sure?  If 
there's  anything  you  don't 
like,  be  sure  to  tell  me 
about  it."  And  whatever 
he  can  do  to  help  you,  he 
does. 

Because  I  liked  Hal  so 
much,  I  wanted  the  boys 
in  the  band  to  like  me,  and 
I  knew  traveling  snifnly  by 
myself  wouldn't  turn  the 
trick.  One  thing  most 
people  don't  realize  is  that 
the  men  in  a  band  are  apt 
to  resent  a  girl  vocalist, 
much  more  than  they're 
apt  to  like  her.  I  don't 
know  why  this  is — perhaps 
the  boys  are  afraid  a  girl 
will  demand  special  con- 
cessions or  expect  to  be 
handled  with  kid  gloves, 
simply  because  she's  the 
only  girl  in  a  group  of 
men.  Or  perhaps  they  just 
resent  the  idea  of  a  girl 
spoiling  the  good-fellow- 
(Continued    on    page    71) 


Dear  Jimmie: 

Fred  Sammis  and  I  published  the  story  about 
you  in  the  August  issue  of  RADIO  MIRROR  in 
perfectly  good  faith.  We  took  the  author's 
word  for  it  that  everything  he  said  in  it  was 
true.  But  you  say  we  were  mistaken,  and  I 
think  the  least  we  can  do  for  you  and  our  read- 
ers is  to  publish  the  facts  as  you  yourself  wrote 
them  in  your  letter  to  me.  With  best  regards, 
ERNEST  V.  HEYN, 

Executive   Editor. 


Mr.  Ernest  V.  Heyn 
RADIO  MIRROR 
122  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Ernest: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  and  I 
have  been  pretty  good  friends,  I  think 
it's  unfair  that  you  would  publish  a 
story  such  as  that  in  the  August  Radio 
Mirror,  written  by  one  Carroll  Graham. 
Many  of  the  statements  are  absolutely 
inaccurate. 

Frankly,  I  don't  care  what  a  writer 
has  to  say  when  he  is  expressing  ah 
opinion  of  me.  I  mean,  if  Mr.  Graham 
or  anyone  else  wishes  to  disagree  with 
my  reviews  and  say  I  am  a  lousy  re- 
viewer, or  that  I  am  a  poor  writer,  that 
is  his  own  business,  and  certainly  I  am 
not  one  to  question  another  fellow's 
opinions — because  I  live  by  opinion 
myself. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  be  revengeful.  I 
don't  think  such  an  inclination  would 
be  necessary  in  your  case,  anyway,  be- 
cause I  believe  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  be  sure  you  will  immediately  undo 
the  effect  this  article  has  had  upon  me. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  misstatements 
he  made: 

His  article  closes  with  the  remark: 
"I  don't  care  to  disillusion  twenty  mil- 
lion fans  who  listen  to  his  weekly  re- 
views of  the  pictures — but  he  almost 
never  goes  to  the  movies!  He  makes  his 
reporters  see  them."  This  is  not  true! 
It  is  true  my  staff  members  see  some  of 
the  smaller  pictures,  when  there  are  two 
on  one  night  and  I  can't  catch  them 
both.  And  there  have  been  times  when 
my  own  strenuous  work  at  the  studio 
(and  perhaps  ill  health)  have  forced 
me  to  assign    (Continued  on  page  63) 
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As     Broadcast    By     PAUL     DE     KRUIF 
and     Dr.     JOSEPH     DE     LEE     on     CBS 


Editor's  Note:  This  important  message  to  the 
women  of  America  was  first  broadcast  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  network  in  the  form  of 
an  interview  between  Dr.  Paul  De  Kruif  and  Dr. 
Joseph  De  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Maternity 
Center.  Radio  Mirror  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to 
Drs.  De  Kruif  and  De  Lee  for  permission  to  publish  it 
in  its  present  form. 

IT  IS  often  said  that  the  fight  for  maternal  health  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  general  public  health  advance 
in  our  country.  And  it  is  true — the  fight  against 
death  and  suffering  of  mothers  in  childbirth  has 
lagged,  when  you  compare  it  to  the  lives  saved  from 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  for  ex- 
ample. We  have  lost  more  women  through  childbirth 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  we  have  lost  men 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  all  our  wars  since  1776.  And 
the  majority  of  those  tragedies  to  childbearing  mothers 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Every  year,  more  than  2,000,000  American  women 
have  babies,  and  do  live.  But  what  about  the  12,000 
or  more  mothers  who  die  in  our  country,  year  in  and 
year  out,  in  performing  the  most  fundamental  and  im- 
portant of  human  functions?  And  75,000  babies  who 
die  while  coming  into  the  world?  That  makes  87,000 
lives  lost  during  childbirth,  directly  due  to  it.  And 
that  is  not  all.  Blaire  Bell,  of  Manchester,  England, 
said  that  as  many  women  are  lost  in  later  years  from 
childbirth  as  are  lost  at  the  time.  What  is  more,  thou- 
sands of  mothers  and  babies  are  invalided,  crippled, 
made  wretched  for  life  from  injuries  they  receive  in 
what  ought  to  be  a  normal,  natural  event. 

Having  a  baby  is  a  natural  act,  and  as  such  should 
leave  the  mother  and  baby  well  and  healthy,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  millions  of  women  are  living  wretched 
lives  consequent  upon  the  damage  they  suffer  at  the 
time.  Indeed,  many  of  them  die,  years  after,  from  the 
postponed  effects  of  delivery. 

A  woman  had  an  attack  of  childbed  fever  fourteen 
years  ago  in.  New  York,  during  which  she  acquired 
heart  disease.  She  died  of  heart  disease  recently  in 
Chicago.  Another  woman  was  injured  by  operative 
birth.  She  died  twelve  years  later  from  an  operation 
done  to  repair  the  ancient  damage. 

This  puts  added  dignity  and  a  double  responsibility 
on  obstetric  practice.  It  is  really  preventive  medicine, 
in  the  highest  degree.    The  obstetrician  must  not  only 
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save  the  mother  and  child  from  disaster  in  the  present 
confinement,  but  so  conduct  the  case  that  no  after  ef- 
fects can  occur,  either  to  mother  or  child. 

I  have  already  stated  that  75,000  babies  die  at  birth. 
Many  thousands  perish  before  they  are  a  few  months 
old.  Yet,  what  may  be  worse,  thousands  of  babies 
are  crippled  for  life — either  physically  or  mentally. 
Our  asylums  have  numerous  such  unfortunate  mortals. 

If  much  of  this  could  really  be  prevented,  the  situa- 
tion is  very  deplorable. 

I  am  often  asked  if  it  is  worse  here  than  in  other 
civilized  countries.  It  is  said  that  Holland  and 
England,  for  example,  do  much  better  than  we  do,  but 
you  know  statistics — they  don't  always  reflect  real 
comparative  values.  For  example,  England  and  Hol- 
land have  lower  mortality  of  mothers  and  infants  at 
home,  but  in  their  colonies  the  death  rates  are  high. 
If  these  deaths  were  added  to  those  in  the  parent 
countries,  the  result  would  not  be  so  attractive.  We 
in  the  United  States,  so  to  speak,  have  our  colonies 
within  our  own  borders.  No,  a  woman  having  a  baby 
is  no  better  off  anywhere  than  under  our  'own  flag — but 
the  mortality  is  too  high  all  over  the  world. 

BUT  why,  if  childbearing  is  a  normal  process,  should 
mothers  die?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  some  women  are 
badly  developed  for  childbearing.  They  are  born  that 
way.  Then  too,  some  mothers  have  the  rickets  or  heart 
disease,  or  tuberculosis  that  may  render  them  unfit. 
Yet  most  of  all  maternal  deaths — 65.8  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  pub- 
lished last  year — are  preventable. 

We  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  trying  to 
prevent  this  mortality  for  years,  and  the  statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census  at  Washington  show  that  we  are 
making  real  progress.  Since  1930  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  maternal  mortality  of  nearly  twenty  per 
cent.  The  fight  is  on.  Our  enemies  are  exactly  those 
that  underlie  evils  in  all  human  affairs.  They  are  the 
three  I's — Ignorance,  Inefficiency,  and  Indolence.  But 
social  conditions  present  great  difficulties,  too. 

These  are  the  principal  killers  of  mothers:  Annu- 
ally more  than  5,000  women  die  of  childbed  fever, 
commonly  known  as  blood-poisoning;  2,300  die  from 
convulsions,  and  1,400  from  hemorrhages;  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  tragedies  could  be 
prevented — are  being  prevented  where  obstetric  care 
is  competent!  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Why  must  thousands  of  mothers 
and  children  perish  needlessly 
every  year?  A  vital  message  to 
women  from  two  famous  doctors! 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


IN  TOP  HAT 
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SO  we  took. the  seventy  thousand  dollars — and  got 
married." 
Good   evening,   everybody.     That   was   Lowell 
Thomas,  flashing  to  you  the  news — 

Well,  the  news  those  words  flashed  to  this  chronicler 
was  a  sort  of  Klieg-light  on  the  subject  of  the  Thomas 
career. 

What  has  this  guy  got  that  the  rest  of  us  haven't  got? 

The  word  is— SCOPE. 

This  scope  built  an  unusual  but  not  extraordinary 
talent  into  an  enormous  financial  and  popular  success. 

Lowell,  in  1917,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  floats  a 
loan  of  seventy  thousand  dollars,  marries  a  wife,  and 
goes  on  from  there. 

How  does  he  get  that  way? 

Salesmanship,  but  salesmanship  with  scope. 

This  is  no  reflection  upon  his  authenticity  as  an  ad- 
venturer or  his  reality  as  a  romanticist:  His  reputa- 
tion as  both — though  broadcast  by  much  ballyhoo — is 
solidly  founded  on  actual  experience. 

But  the  man's  terrific  drive  is  that  of  a  supersales- 
man  and  his  genius  is  the  organization  of  that  drive. 
Where  Lowell  got  his  jump  on  other  salesmen — and 
aren't  we  all? — was  in  sensing,  early,  that  drive  enough 
to  push  a  small  deal  will  push  a  large  one,  if  it's 
geared  right. 

There  are  adolescent  evidences  of  the  application  of 
this  idea,  and  before  he  reached  his  majority  he  had 
talked  some  big  railroad  men  into  sending  him  on  a 
deluxe  excursion  (all  expenses  paid)  from  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco  and  return,  with  a  side  trip  to  Alaska. 
What  he  really  went  west  for  was  to  get  himself  en- 
gaged to  Frances  Ryan,  in  Denver,  but  he  saw  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  done  in  a  small  way  when 
a  little  intelligently  applied  drive  could  persuade  rail- 
road executives  to  afford  him  more  scope. 

However,  Thomas  first  geared  his  drive  to  a  really 
important  project  in  1917,  when  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  France  as  official  photographer  for  the  A.E.F. 
How  he  got  that  opportunity  will  be  explained  later. 

The  job  had  vast  possibilities,  but  no  salary.  And 
he  had  to  finance  himself  in  a  sizable  manner.  Also  he 
had  been  engaged  for  two  years  and  wanted  to  be 
married.    But  he  had  no  money.    So  he  had  to  get  it. 

He  went  to  Chicago  and  started  a  Lend-to-Lowell 
week  among  the  local  millionaires.  When  he  returned 
to  Washington  he  had  a  syndicate  of  eighteen  large 
creditors — and  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  that  Lowell  found  it  just 
as  easy  to  make  friends  among  men  with  much  money 
as  among  those  with  much  less.  He  was  no  nicer  or 
more  cordial  to  somebodies  than  to  nobodies,  but  he 
missed  no  reasonable  opportunity  to  meet  somebodies. 

So  when  he  wanted  to  borrow  seventy  thousand 
dollars  on  the  security  of  his  prospects  in  the  big 
new  job,  he  knew  people  who  had  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  quite  as  simple  as  that.     There 
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Thomas  with  Lawrence,  "Uncrowned 
King  of  Arabia,"  whose  story  net- 
ted   Lowell    over   a    million    dollars. 


Presenting  the  first  authorized 
biography  of  Lowell  Thomas — mod- 
ern Marco  Polo,  a  wanderer  who 
made  wanderlust  pay  dividends 


were  other  factors  in  the  Thomas  equation  besides  large 
ideas  and  extensive  nerve. 

ITEM:  parents.  Harry  George  Thomas  and  Harriet 
Wagner  Thomas.  Both  young,  both  teachers,  both 
ambitious  and  avid  for  education.  To  his  father,  who 
became  an  M.D.  at  Cincinnati  the  year  after  Lowell 
was  born  (Woodington,  Ohio,  1892),  Lowell  gives  credit 
for  stern  but  just  discipline. 

To  his  mother  Lowell  attributes  a  "gentle  but  im- 
placable patience  and  persistence"  which  she  incul- 
cated by  example. 

Item:  environment.  His  roots  were  in  a  happy  home, 
but  the  home  kept  moving.  As  the  son  of  a  country 
doctor,  Lowell  lived  and  went  to  school  variously  in 
Kirkman,  Iowa;  Victor,  Colorado  (near  Cripple 
Creek) ;  Greenville,  Ohio;  Valparaiso,  Indiana;  Denver, 
Chicago  and  Princeton.  With  the  moving  home  moved 
a  very  fine  private  library  in  which  Lowell  foraged 
voraciously — particularly  among  the  chronicles  of  ex- 
ploration and  adventure. 


Lowell  at  the  age  of  eight,  with 
his  mother — from  her  he  inher- 
ited    his     "gentle    persistence." 


Above,  even  at  eighteen,  he 
was  thinking  of  going  places. 
Left,  a  present-day  portrait. 


At  Victor,  where  he  got  most  of  his  high  school 
education,  Lowell  also  acquired  considerable  early 
toughening  to  hard  knocks  through  constant  and  fre- 
quently violent  contact  with  the  husky  sons  of  miners, 
cowmen  and  engineers.  Summer  vacations  spent  work- 
ing as  a  mine  "nipper",  an  assayer's  messenger,  a 
newsboy  and  other  odd  jobs  added  to  his  natural  drive, 
and  threw  him  among  hardy  and  adventurous  spirits  in 
a  hardy  and  still  adventurous  region.  His  library 
heroes  were  explorers,  his  local  idols  were  the  restless 
Tramps  Royal  of  a  mining  camp. 

NO  wonder  he  wanted  to  see  the  "other  side  of  the 
mountain".  Just  an  old  romanticist! 
While  he's  commercialized  that  love  of  adventure 
to  great  profit  it  is  nevertheless  genuine.  He's  capital- 
ized courage,  advertised  adventure,  and  realized  on 
romance,  but  they  go  over  with  his  public  because 
Lowell's  rapt  enchantment  with  a  Wonderful  World 
is  as  complete  now  as  when  he  hid  in  the  woodshed 
with  Nick  Carter  and  Buffalo  Bill. 


Though  for  several  years  he  was  a  commuter  be- 
tween ends  of  the  earth,  he  still  picks  out  of  his  multi- 
tudinous radio  mail  the  letters  with  far  foreign  post- 
marks and  pastes  them  in  his  personal  scrap  book.  The 
titles  of  his  books  evidence  this  authentic  enthusiasm; 
Beyond  Khyber  Pass,  The  Sea  Devil,  Raiders  of  the 
Deep,  Land  of  the  Black  Pagoda,  This  Side  of  Hell, 
Men  of  Danger,  Lauterbach  of  the  China  Sea. 

He  ballyhoos  glamour  with  all  the  arts  of  the  circus 
shouter,  but  his  spiel  is  effective  because  he  sincerely 
believes  this  Big  Top  is  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 

Item:  education.  Some  of  this  has  already  been 
suggested,  but  it  also  includes  rigorous  training  from 
the  age  of  six  in  public  speaking  and  in  the  clear, 
emphatic  and  simple  use  of  voice  and  language.  This 
from  his  father.  It  has  played  a  tremendous  part  in 
his  later  progress. 

"Education"  comprises,  too,  an  astonishingly  rapid 
progress  through  several  colleges,  Valparaiso  (B.S.), 
Denver  (B.A.  and  M.A.),  Kent  College,  Chicago  (B.L.), 
Princeton  (M.A.).    Too  rapid  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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y  Kyser,  M.D.  (Doctor  of 
usic)    gets    ready    to   fire 
a    fast    one    at    a    student, 


KAY 


Step  right  up,  Chillun,  and 
test  your  knowledge  —  it's  a 
new    kind   of   Readio-Broadcast 


I 


I  HE  surprise  hit  of  radio's  summer  season 
was  Kay  Kyser's  Musical  Class  and  Dance,  that 
light-hearted  concoction  of  wise-cracks,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  and  music — so  big  a  hit,  in 
fact,  that  one  broadcast  a  week,  every  Wednes- 
day night  on  NBC,  isn't  enough  to  satisfy  the 
fans.  So  here,  in  Radio  Mirror,  is  a  special 
double-header  Kay  Kyser  Readio-Broadcast. 
First,  a  Musical  Class  broadcast,  and  then  a 
musical  quiz  to  test  your  knowledge  of  popular 
songs  and  the  people  who  play  them.  Let's 
go — here's  Kay  Kyser! 

Kay:  Evenin'  folks — how're  y'all?  Welcome, 
thrice  welcome,  scholars  and  students,  to  the 
floor  boards  of  our  freshly  varnished  campus 
just  off  the  stately  splendor  of  Times  Square 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Your  old  Pro- 
fessor's heart  goes  pit-a-pat  tonight,  for  there's 
a  good  tussle  comin'  up  in  the  realm  of  higher 
musical  learning.  Before  me  on  the  platform 
are  three  hardy  and  handsome  candidates, 
picked  at  random  from  our  student  body,  ready 
for  their  examinations.  The  judges  are  as- 
sembled in  solemn  conclave  to  score  the  students 
on  the  difficulty  of  their  questions,  the  accuracy 
of  their  answers,  and  the  passing  of  time.  So 
prepare  yourselves  for  the  fray,  scholars,  for 
here  comes  the  first  question.  I'm  asking  it  of 
Mr.  Ray  Badoodle,  of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 
Mr.  Badoodle,  what  orchestra  leader  is  known  as 
"The  High  Hatted  Tragedian  of  Jazz"? 

Badoodle:   Ted  Lewis. 

Kay:  Ex-cellent!  And  now  can  you  tell  me 
who  is  "The  Genial  Gentleman  of  the  Air"? 

Badoodle:   Ummmm.  .  .  . 

Kay:  He's  the  only  bandleader  who's  officially 
listed  in  the  Musicians'  Union  as  a  cymbal 
player — The  Genial  Gentleman  of  the  Air. 

Badoodle:   You.    Kay  Kyser. 

Kay:  (In  great  scorn.)  Kay  Kyser!  How  do 
you  like  that?  I'm  not  genial,  I'm  not  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  don't  play  the  cymbals.  .  .  .  Students! 

(There  is  a  deep  and  awful  silence.) 

Kay:  Nobody  knows!  Husk  O'Hare,  that's 
who!  .  .  .  Now,  I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Mickey  Af- 
fenbibber,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  to  answer 
right  or  wrong  to  the  following  statements. 
One — Fred  Allen  is  Grade's  father. 

Affenbibber:   Wrong: 

Kay:   You're  right,  that's  wrong.    Jimmy  and 
Tommy  Dorsey  are  brothers! 
, Affenbibber:   Right. 

Kay:  You're  right,  that's  right.  Grace  Moore 
and  Victor  Moore  are  brother  and  sister. 

Affenbibber:  Wrong. 

Kay:    (Gleefully.)  You're  right — one  hundred 
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per  cent!  Now,  Mr.  Horace  Krumm,  identify  this  radio 
personality.  He's  honorary  mayor  of  Van  Nuys,  Cali- 
fornia, and  .  .  . 

Krumm:   Andy  Devine. 

Kay:  Right!  And  can  you  name  one  more  radio 
personality  who  is  an  honorary  mayor? 

Krumm:    (Doubtfully.)    Major  Bowes.  .  .  . 

Kay:  And  what  is  Major  Bowes  mayor  of?  (No 
answer.)  I  hear  Ben  Bernie  is  honorary  mayor  of 
Saratoga.  .  .  .  What  is  Major  Bowes  mayor  of? 

Krumm:  (Snatching  at  straws.)  Well — of  practi- 
cally everywhere. 

Kay:  I  guess  you're  right — I  can't  mark  you  wrong 
on  that  one.  Now,  Mr.  Badoodle,  a  musical  score  was 
written  for  eight  characters  and  none  of  them  are 
human.  Who  are  they,  and  can  you  name  two  songs 
from  the  score? 

Badoodle:  Well.  .  .  .  Mickey  Mouse? 

Kay:   No,  I  said  eight  characters. 

Badoodle:  (Triumphantly.)  Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs! 

Kay:  One — hundred — per  cent!  Now  can  you  name 
two  songs  from  that  score? 

Badoodle:   There  was  "One  Song"  and  .  .  . 

Kay:  (Meaningly,  to  the  tune  of  "Hi  Ho.")  Ta  da, 
ta  da,  ta  da  da  da  da  da.  .  .  . 

Badoodle:   "Whistle  While  You  Work." 

Kay:  Yeah,  I  sing  "Hi  Ho"  and  he  says  "Whistle 
While  You  Work."  I'm  beginning  to  be  afraid  I  can't 
sing  .  .  .  Now,  the  next  question. .  .  .  Oh,  shet  up!  I  can 
too  sing,  I  was  jest  kiddin'.  .  .  .  Now,  the  next  question, 
Mr.  Affenbibber,  is  this:  Can  you  name  two  makes  of 
pianos? 

Affenbibber:   An  upright — 

Kay:  No,  no,  that  isn't  quite  right.  I  don't  mean 
a  style  of  piano,  I  mean  a  brand — you  know,  the  name 
on  the  lid!  (But  Mr.  Affenbibber  is  stuck  and  Kay 
yells)  Students! 

Everybody:   Stein  way!    Knabe! 

Kay:  Das  all,  chillun,  das  all.  But  now,  while  the 
judges  go  into  conference  in  the  tuba,  I'm  goin'  to  turn 
you  all  back  to  Radio  Mirror,  so  you  can  sit  in  on 
Radio  Mirror's  own  Musical  Quiz.  Take  a  firm  reef 
knot  in  the  flying  jib  of  fancy,  everybody,  clew  down 
your  answers  to  the  mainstay  of  fact.  I  mean,  gather 
all  your  knowledge  about  music  into  one  bundle  and 
guard  it  carefully,  and  do  your  best! 

RADIO  MIRROR'S  OWN  MUSICAL  QUIZ 
(With  a  low  bow  to  Kay  Kyser,  who  started  the 
musical  question  craze.  Check  your  answers  against 
the  correct  ones  on  page  82 — and  remember,  it's  ques- 
tions like  tnese  that  Kay  asks  on  his  broadcasts.  If 
you  get  a  good  score  here,  you  ought  to  stand  a  good 
chance  with  the  Professor  of  Musical  Knowledge 
himself.) 


1.  Here  are  part  of  the  lyrics  of  three  very  popular 
songs.    Can  you  complete  them? 

a.  I'll  be  down  to  get  you  in  a  taxi,  honey — 
better  be  .  .  . 

b.  So  smile  my  honey  dear  .  .  . 

c.  Mama  dear,  come  over  here  .  .  . 

2.  What  composer  wrote  a  college  song  called  "Bull- 
dog Eli  Yale";  a  South  American  dance,  "Begin  the 
Beguine";  and  "Anything  Goes",  the  theme  song  for 
the  For  Men  Only  program? 

3.  Who  is  known  as  the  "long,  tall  gal  from  Dixie"? 

4.  What  famous  singer  is  responsible  for  the  success 
of  "A  Tisket,  a  Tasket"?  And  can  you  tell  who  wrote 
the  song? 

5.  This  maestro  is  known  as  the  "One  Man  Band". 
Who  is  he,  and  how  many  instruments  does  he  play? 

6.  Answer  right  or  wrong  to  the  following  state- 
ments: 

a.  Tommy  Tucker  is  Sophie  Tucker's  brother. 

b.  Pizzeria  is  a  famous  Italian  opera  star. 

c.  Shep  Fields  is  Blossom  (Continued  on  page 58) 

Not  many  a  college  professor  has  such  attractive 
students  as  these  two  chorines  from  the  Paradise. 


Twentieth  Century-Fox 


All  eyes  are  on  the 
House  of  Martin  these 


days— can  Alice  and  Tony 
beat  Hollywood's  handicaps? 


T'S  not  just  that  I  want  to  make  as  much  money 
as  Alice  does,"  said  Tony  Martin.     "It's  not  that 
I  want  more  fame,  more  personal  glory.    It's  just 
that  we've  drawn  a  pattern  for  our  lives  and  it's  up  to 
me,  as  the  man  of  the  house,  to  see  that  it  works  out." 
And  there,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  explanation  of  the  burn- 
ing ambition  which  has  consumed  Tony  Martin  since  his 
marriage,  a  year  ago,  to  Alice  Faye. 
It  has  manifested  itself  in  different  ways,   this  ambition.     In 
Tony's  appearance  in  the  office  of  his  No.  1  boss,  Darryl  Zanuck, 

chief  of  the  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  film  studios,  where  he  de- 
manded: 

"When  am  I  going  toget  a  really 
good  part?  I've  served  my  ap- 
prenticeship. I've  been  in  three 
football  pictures  already.  I'm  only 
eligible  for  one  more.  Give  me 
something  big  to  do.  I  can  do  it!" 
And  again;— in  the  NBC  studio 
where  comedian  George  Burns 
and  his  staff  of  writers  prepare 
the  scripts  for  the  Burns  and  Allen 
radio  show: 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  some 
lines  next  week?  .  .  .  I've  already 
learned  my  song.  Learn  a  dialect? 
Sure.  What  do  you  want?  Mexi- 
can?   It's  a  cinch." 

And  still  again,  in  the  office  of 
his  agent,  Nat  Goldstone,  where  he 
pounded  on  the  desk  and  pleaded: 
"Twelve  weeks  off  at  the  studio 
— nine  weeks  off  the  air!  Get  me 
something  to  do  during  my  vaca- 
tion. I  can't  just  sit  around!" 
A  year  ago,  Tony  wouldn't  have 
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A  year  ago  Alice  cut  their 
wedding  cake,  and  today  . . .? 


been  so  eager  to  work  away  his  play 
time.     He  was  a  pretty  happy-go-lucky 
sort  of  kid  then.     His  salary,  though  far 
below  the  star -brackets,  was  good  enough 
to  permit  him  to  keep  pace  Comfortably  with 
his  friends.     As  for  his  future,   he  probably 
could  go  along  as  he  was  in  films,  not  a  big  star, 
but  coming  along.     If  that  blew  up,  he  could  al- 
ways go  back  to  his  old  love,  the  saxophone,  and 
lead  a  band.     Where  was  the  fire?     What  was  the 
rush? 

But  that  was  a  year  ago.    That  was  before  September 
5,  1937,  when  Tony  eloped  to  Yuma  with  Alice  Faye  and 
the  whole  business  of  living  took  on  a  different  shape. 

Tony  had  expected  some  problems  to  arise  from  his  mar- 
riage to  one  of  Hollywood's  brightest  younger  stars.     He  and 
Alice   had   talked   it   over   before 
they     surprised     Hollywood — and 
the  rest  of  the  country — with  news 
of  their  "week-end  marriage." 

"I'm  not  making  much  money — 
not  in  the  Hollywood  sense,  any- 
way," he  told  her. 

Alice  mocked  his  seriousness. 

"I'm  not  marrying  you  for  your 
money,  Tony,"  she  laughed. 

But  Tony  wasn't  laughing. 

"I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to 
think  a  man  should  support  his 
wife.  Are  you  willing  to  live  on 
my  salary?" 

If  Alice  Faye  had  answered  that 
question  differently,  the  cynics 
who  gave  the  Faye-Martin  mar- 
riage six  weeks  might  have  been 
more  accurate  in  their  predictions. 

But  Alice  wanted  her  marriage 
to  last,  and  she  thought  she  knew 
how  to  make  it  work. 

"I'm  old-fashioned,  too,"  she 
said.  "We'll  live  on  your  income. 
I'll  meet  a  few  personal  obligations 
— and  put  the  rest  of  my  money  in 
the  bank.  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Who  murdered  Grade's  brother?  Ser- 
geant Heath  makes  an  arrest,  but 
Philo  Vance  still  has  his  doubts 

By  S.S.V/IN Dma 


Illustrations  by  Tesar 


The  story  thus  jar: 


E 


■VEN  before  the  strange  events  on  the 
night  of  May  18,  Philo  Vance  had  de- 
cided to  visit  the  Cafe  Domdaniel — an 
apparently  innocent  New  York  restaurant  which  the 
police  nevertheless  suspected  of  being  a  criminal  cen- 
ter. Sergeant  Heath,  of  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
had  his  eye  on  the  Domdaniel  too,  believing  that  Benny 
the  Buzzard,  a  recently  escaped  criminal  who  had 
threatened  District  Attorney  Markham's  life,  might  at- 
tempt a  visit  to  Daniel  Mirche,  the  Domdaniel's  pro- 
prietor. But  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  Vance  and  his 
faithful  companion,  S.  S.  Van  Dine,  took  a  motor  ride  in 
the  country — and  there  they  met  Grade  Allen,  stand- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  road  and  staring  angrily  after  a 
speeding  car  from  which  a  tossed  cigarette  had  burned 
a  hole  in  her  new  dress.  Vance,  amused  by  Grade's 
artless  prattle,  invented  a  story  that  he  had  just  mur- 
dered a  man  and  made  her  promise  not  to  tell.  He 
chatted  with  her  for  a  while,  never  dreaming  he 
would  ever  see  her  again.  But  that  night,  in  the 
Domdaniel,  the  first  person  he  and  Van  Dine  saw  was 
Gracie  with  Mr.  Puttie,  a  salesman  for  the  In-O-Scent 
perfume  factory  where  Gracie  worked,  while  George 
Burns,  a  chemist  for  the  same  firm,  glowered  jealously 
in  the  corner.  Gracie  told  Vance  that  she  had  come 
to  see  her  brother,  who  worked  in  the  Domdaniel  as  a 
dish-washer,  and  try  to  persuade  him  not  to  quit  his  job. 
Another  guest  at  the  Domdaniel  that  night  was  the  fa- 
mous gangland  leader,  "Owl"  Owen — whom  Mirche 
elaborately  denied  knowing  when  Vance  questioned 
him.  After  spending  an  hour  or  so  in  the  cafe,  Vance 
and  Van  Dine  left,  to  call  upon  District  Attorney  Mark- 
ham — and  it.  was  there  that  Sergeant  Heath  brought  the 
astounding  news  that  Philip  Allen,  Grade's  brother, 
had  just  been  found  dead  in  Mirche's  private  office. 
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PART  II 
Queer  Coincidences 

HENNESSEY  arrived  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  He 
was  a  heavy-set,  serious-minded  man  with  rugged 
features  and  an  awkward  manner. 
Heath  went  directly  to  the  point. 
"Tell  your  story,  Hennessey.     But  first  I  want  to 
know  why  you  called  me  here." 

"I'd  been  trying  for  over  an  hour  to  get  hold  of  you," 
Hennessey  returned.  "I  knew  you  had  some  idea  about 
Mr.  Markham  and  the  Domdaniel,  and  I  figured  you'd 
want  to  know  about  an  unexpected  death  there.     So 


■  "Oh,  George,  George!" 
Gracie  cried.  "Where 
are  they  taking  you?" 
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Who  murdered  Grade's  brother?  Ser- 
geant Heath  makes  an  arrest,  but 
Philo  Vance  still  has  his  doubts 
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The  story  thus  far: 
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■VEN  before  the  strange  events  on  the 
night  of  May  18,  Philo  Vance  had  de- 
cided to  visit  the  Cafe  Domdaniel — an 
apparently  innocent  New  York  restaurant  which  the 
police  nevertheless  suspected  of  being  a  criminal  cen- 
ter. Sergeant  Heath,  of  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
had  his  eye  on  the  Domdaniel  too,  believing  that  Benny 
Hi,  Buzzard,  a  recently  escaped  criminal  who  had 
threatened  District  Attorney  Markham's  life,  might  at- 
tempt a  visit  to  Daniel  Mirche,  the  Domdaniel's  pro- 
pi  ietor.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  Vance  and  his 
faithful  companion,  S.  S.  Van  Dine,  took  a  motor  ride  in 
the  country — and  there  they  met  Gracie  Allen,  stand- 
mi:  a1  the  side  of  the  road  and  staring  angrily  after  a 
speeding  car  from  which  a  tossed  cigarette  had  burned 
a  hole  in  her  new  dress.  Vance,  amused  by  Gracie's 
artless  prattle,  invented  a  story  that  he  had  just  mur- 
dered a  man  and  made  her  promise  not  to  tell.  He 
chatted  with  her  for  a  while,  never  dreaming  he 
would  ever  see  her  again.  But  that  night,  in  the 
Domdaniel,  the  first  person  he  and  Van  Dine  saw  was 
(iracie  with  Mr.  Puttie,  a  salesman  for  the  In-O-Scent 
perfume  factory  where  Gracie  worked,  while  George 
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PART  II 
Queer  Coincidences 

HENNESSEY  arrived  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  He 
was  a  heavy-set,  serious-minded  man  with  rugged 
features  and  an  awkward  manner. 
Heath  went  directly  to  the  point. 
"Tell  your  story,   Hennessey.     But  first  I  want  to 
know  why  you  called  me  here." 
"I'd  been  trying  for  over  an  hour  to  get  hold  of  you," 
Hennessey  returned.    "I  knew  you  had  some  idea  about 
Mr.  Markham  and  the  Do?ndanieI,  and  1  figured  you'd 
want  to  know  about  an  unexpected  death  there.     So 


■  "Oh,  George,  George!" 
Grocie  cried.  "Where 
are  they  talcing  you?" 


I  called  your  home  and  a  lot  of  other  places  I  thought 
you  might  be  at.  No  dice.  Then  I  called  you  here. 
"The  story  sounds  cock-eyed,  Sergeant,  but  along 
about  eleven  o'clock  I  saw  Mr.  Vance  come  out  of  the 
cafe.  Earlier,  I'd  seen  him  monkeying  around  Mirche's 
office. 

ABOUT  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  Mr.  Vance 
deft,  two  men  from  the  Bureau  drives  up  with  Doc 
Mendel;  and  the  three  of  'em  go  in  Mirche's  office.  I 
left  Burke  on  watch,  and  Snitkin  and  I  went  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about.  Just  as  we  was  hopping  up  the 
steps,  Mirche  himself  comes  hurrying  down  the  terrace, 
all  excited,  and  busts  past  us  into  the  office. 

"Inside  the  office  was 
a  guy  in  a  black  suit 
lying  all  bunched  up  on 
the  floor,  half-way  un- 
der the  desk.  Mirche 
went  over  to  him,  sort 
of  staggerin'  and  dead- 
white  himself.  Guilfoyle 
asked  Mirche  who  the 
guy  was.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  before 
or  after  Mirche  answered 
the  question;  but  any- 
how, along  about  then 
Dixie  Del  Marr  came 
rushing  in.  And  Mirche 
says,  it  was  one  of  his 
dish-washers  at  the 
cafe  —  a  fellow  named 
Philip  Allen.  I  coulda 
told  Guilfoyle  that  much. 
I  knew  Allen,  and  had 
seen  him  myself  that 
afternoon.  Then  Guil- 
foyle asks  Mirche  what 
the  fellow  was  doing  in 
the  office,  and  where  he 
lived,  and  what  Mirche 
knew  about  his  being 
dead.  The  old  toad  says 
he  don't  know  nothing 
about  the  dead  guy,  or 
how  he  come  to  be 
there,  or  where  he  lives 
— that  it  was  all  a  mys- 
tery to  him.  And  he 
sure   looked   the   part." 

"You're  sure  he  wasn't 
puttin'  one  over  on 
you?"  asked  Heath  suspiciously. 

"Huh!  Not  me,"  Hennessey  asserted.  "A  guy  can't 
look  that  jolted  and  not  mean  it.  The  doc  went  on 
examining  the  man.  And  while  he  was  busy  monkey- 
ing with  the  guy,  this  Dixie  Del  Marr  opens  the  door 
of  a  built-in  closet  and  brings  out  a  ledger.  She  turns 
a  few  pages,  then  says:  'Here  it  is.  Philip  Allen  lives 
at  198  East  37th  Street— with  his  mother.' 

"Guilfoyle  then  asked  the  doc  what  the  fellow  had 
died  of.  The  doc  had  the  body  on  its  face  now,  and 
when  he  looked  round  at  Guilfoyle  you'da  thought 
he'd  never  seen  a  corpse  before.  'I  don't  know,'  he 
said.  'He  might  have  died  a  natural  death,  but  I  can't 
tell  with  this  much  of  an  examination.  He's  got  some 
burns  on  his  lips,  and  his  throat  don't  look  so  hot,' — 
or  words  to  that  effect.  'You'll  have  to  get  him  down 
to  the  morgue  for  a  post-mortem.'  He  didn't  even 
seem  to  know  how  long  the  guy  was  dead." 

"What  about  the  Del  Marr  woman?"  prompted 
Heath. 

"She  put  the  book  back  and  sat  down  in  the  chair 
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looking  hard   and  indifferent,   until   Mirche  sent  her 
back  to  the  cafe." 

Heath  furrowed  his  brow  and  fixed  Hennessey  with 
a  cold  stare. 

"All  right!"  he  bellowed.  "Who  went  in  that  office 
after  Mr.  Vance  arrived  there  at  eight?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy."  The  officer  laughed  mirthlessly. 
"The  Del  Marr  woman  went  in  around  eight-thirty  and 
come  right  out  again.  Then,  a  little  while  later,  Joe 
Hanley,  the  doorman,  sauntered  down,  and  he  went  in 
too.  But  I  figured  that  ain't  nothing  unusual  for  him: 
I  reckon  Hanley  just  sneaked  in  for  a  snifter." 
"What  time  was  all  this?"  asked  Heath. 
"Early  in  the  evening — within   an  hour  after  Mr. 

Vance  had  been  there." 
"I     suppose     you 
checked  if  either  of  'em 
saw  the  dead  guy?" 

"Sure  I  did.  But 
neither  one  of  'em  saw 
him.  The  doorman  went 
in  after  the  Del  Marr 
woman  did;  and  you 
can  bet  your  life  that  if 
there'd  been  a  corpse  in 
there,  Hanley  would 
have  let  out  a  holler." 

Heath  thought  a  mo- 
ment. "All  of  that  don't 
add  up.  .  .  .  But  here's 
something  you  can  tell 
me:  What  time  did  you 
take  your  nap  tonight?" 
"Honest  to  God, 
Sergeant,  I  didn't  take 
any  nap.  But — so  help 
me! — I  never  saw  that 
guy  Allen  go  into  the 
office." 

"Huh!"  A  world  of 
sarcasm  was  in  the 
Sergeant's  grunt.  "You 
didn't  go  to  sleep,  but 
Allen  slips  into  the 
office,  has  a  heart  at- 
tack, or  somethin',  and 
folds  up  under  Mirche's 
desk!" 

Hennessey  turned  a 
vivid  red. 

"I — I  don't  blame  you 
for  squawking,  Sergeant. 
But,  on  the  level,  I 
didn't  look  away  from  that  door  for  a  split  second — " 
"I  say,  Sergeant,"  Vance  put  in.  "The  real  object 
of  Hennessey's  vigil,  y'know,  was  to  keep  an  eye  open 
for  Benny  Pellinzi.  You  certainly  didn't  put  three 
husky  gentlemen  in  the  rooming-house  to  keep  track 
of  a  poor  dish-washer." 

HEATH  took  up  another  phase  of  the  problem. 
"Who  put  in  the  call  to  Headquarters,  Hennessey?" 

"That's  another  funny  one,  Sergeant.  The  call  came 
through  in  the  regular  way  at  ten-fifty — not  more'n  ten 
minutes  or  so  after  you'd  left.  It  was  a  woman  who 
phoned.     She  wouldn't  give  her  name,  and  hung  up." 

"Yeah.  I'll  say  that's  funny.  .  .  .  Mighta  been  this 
Del  Marr  wren." 

"I  thought  of  her  myself,  and  asked  her  about  it. 
But  she  seemed  as  ignorant  about  it  as  Mirche  did." 

"Puttin'  it  all  together,"  Vance  commented,  "it 
doesn't  look  very  promisin'  for  a  mysterious  crime. 
Very  sad.  I  had  such  lofty  hopes  when  Hennessey 
phoned  at  this  witchin'  hour."  {Continued  on  page  65) 
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Yes,  sir!  That's  how  long  Bing's 
new  contract  runs.  In  1948  you'll 
still  be  listening  to  his  double 
talk  on  the  Old  Kraft  Music  Hall. 
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Left,  the  height  of 
Hollywood  stardom — 
being  hand-printed; 
right,  birthday  pres- 
ents from  her  friends 
of  "Mad  About  Music." 
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FOR  DEANNA 


A  sensational  young  star  reaches 
"That  Certain  Age,"  when  romance 
and  a  boy  friend  are  the  really 
important  things   to   think   about 


ANEW  and  significant  chapter  is  being  added 
to  the  career  of  radio's  own  discovery,  Deanna 
Durbin.  For  the  little  girl  has  become  a  young 
woman,  and  in  her  new  picture,  "That  Certain 
Age,"  she  falls  in  love  for  the  first  time.  (In 
fact,  she  falls  in  love  twice  for  the  first  time, 
although  only  one  of  her  sweethearts  is  shown 
on  these  pages,  in  the  person  of  Jackie  Cooper, 
opposite.)  And,  as  the  story  of  her  pictured  self 
keeps  step  with  her  own  growth,  it's  impossible 
not  to  wonder:  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  real- 
life  Deanna,  having  reached  That  Certain  Age, 
falls  in  love  herself? 


A  young  star  can't  afford  to  neglect  either 
studies  or  diet.  Below,  on  the  school-house 
steps;  right,  munching  on  an  ice-cream  cone. 
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^ecil  DeMiile  has  brought 
he  Lux  Theater  back  to  CBS. 


Jean   Sablon's   singing   now 
on  CBS'  Hollywood  Hotel. 


Sunday  night's  Jack   Benny 
returns  October  2,  ready  . . . 


.  .  .  to  carry  on   his  old  feud 
with  Wednesday's  Fred  Allen. 
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Look   'em   over,   look  "em   over,  folks — the   stars   of 
the    1938-1939    listening    parade!      Here's    a    special 


preview  of  some  of  the  good  things  in  store  for  you 


For    all    opening 
dates    and    com- 
plete time  sched- 
ules,  see  the 
Almanac    on 
page  43. 
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On  Sept.  29,  Kate  Smith  begins  her 
eighth   consecutive   year   on   the   air. 


Fannie   Brice,   alias    Baby   Snooks,    is   once 
more  on  NBC's  Thursday-night  Good  News. 


Joe  Penner  is  another  Thursday  high- 
light, beginning  on  Sept.  29  on  CBS. 


Already  back  at  work  are  Lum  and  Ab- 
ner — Chester   Lauck  and   Norris  Goff. 


Back  on  CBS'  Tuesday-night  schedule — 
Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Claire  Trevor. 


A  new  sponsor  and  a  new  Friday  broad 
cast   claim    Burns   and    Allen   Sept.   30 


It's    no    secret    Eddie    Can- 
tor's back  on  the  Caravan. 


In   mid-October  Arturo  Tos- 
canini  is  back  again  on  NBC. 


Still     in     last    year's    Tuesday 
spot — singer-comedian  Jolson. 


Hollywood    Hotel's    favorn 
performer — Frances  langforj 
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IS  Charlie  McCarthy's  supremacy 
as  radio's  top  comedian  threat- 
ened by  another  dummy — another 
little  man  made  out  of  wood,  paint, 
and  the  fertile  brain  of  Edgar 
Bergen? 

Bergen  says  no.  But  there  are 
certain  facts  which  will  bear  look- 
ing into.  The  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley,  and 
maybe,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  Bergen  has  started  some- 
thing he  can't  finish. 

The  new  dummy's  name  is  Mor- 
timer— Mortimer  Snerd.  Definitely, 
he  lacks  Charlie's  polish  and  savoir 
faire;  he's  a  simple  little  country 
bumpkin  and  not  a  gay  boule- 
vardier.  He  has  buck  teeth,  a 
prominent  Adam's  apple,  and  a 
brain  that  doesn't  move  any  too 
quickly,  poor  thing.  But  he  has  a 
charm  all  his  own. 

And  already  Charlie  is  well  aware 
that  he  must  look  to  his  own  laurels. 
He  proved  that  by  his  distant  at- 
titude when  Mortimer  made  his 
movie  debut  in  Universal's  "Letter 
of  Introduction"  and  succeeded  in 
stealing  the  scene  which  he  and 
Charlie  played  together.  Charlie  is 
obviously  worried.; 

Mortimer  is  not  really  a  new  ar- 
rival on  the  scene.  Several  years 
ago,  when  Bergen  was  in  vaudeville, 
Mortimer  was  part  of  his  act,  going 
under  the  name  of  Elmer.  Since 
radio  brought  Bergen  and  Charlie 
to  new  heights  of  fame,  however, 


Should  a  top-hatted  dandy 
like  Charlie  McCarthy  .  .  . 


cfflzi/e  Mcnwwys 


Elmer-Mortimer  has  been  very  much  in  the 
background — until  "Letter  of  Introduction," 
when  he  appeared  on  the  screen  with  a  new 
paint  job  and  a  new  name. 

Bergen's  explanation  of  Mortimer  is  that  he 
is  strictly  a  film  actor,  revived  to  perform  as  a 
foil  for  Charlie  in  future  pictures,  and  will  not 
go  on  the  air  at  all.  This  ought  to  make 
Charlie  rest  easier  in  his  suit-case  at  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reaction  of  audiences 
who  have  seen  "Letter  of  Introduction"  is  any 
yard-stick,  Bergen  isn't  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  Mortimer  off  the  air — people  won't  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  him  in  occasional  movies, 
and  are  going  to  demand  a  chance  to  hear  him. 

Meanwhile,  Charlie  hides  his  troubled  heart 
behind  the  gay  mask  of  a  great  Hollywood 
star.  On  these  pages  you  see  him  as  he  re- 
ceives the  mark  of  cinema  immortality— the 
cherished  privilege  of  leaving  his  foot-prints 
and  hand-prints  embedded  in  the  pavements  of 
the  court  at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater. 

Also,  Charlie  comforts  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  he  is  still  the  unique  and  unre- 
placeable  Charlie  McCarthy.  A  few  years 
ago  Bergen  commissioned  a  wood  carver  to 
make  him  another  Charlie,  exactly  like  the 
present  one,  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  flood, 
shipwreck  or  similar  catastrophe.  After 
several  tries,  the  wood  carver  had  to  ad- 
mit failure.  He  couldn't  recapture  the  typical 
McCarthy  impudence,  vivacity,  nonchalance  or 
whatever  it  is  that  makes  Charlie  great.  And 
now  Bergen  knows  that  if  anything  ever  hap- 
pens to  Charlie,  there  will  never  be  another 
one  like  him.  Perhaps — and  here  is  something 
for  Master  McCarthy  to  worry  over — this  is 
one  reason  why  he  has  brought  Mortimer  out 
of  obscurity. 


. .  .  worry  about  a  hill-billy 
hick  like  Mortimer  Snerd? 
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WHY    HAS     EDGAR     BERGEN 
CREATED    A    NEW     DUMMY? 


RAiW'S 


MIRROR 
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THE  YEAR'S  MOST  MEMORABLE  BROADCAST  IS  RADIO'S  TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING  BERLIN 


MANY  were  the  memories  to  bring  lumps  into  the 
throats  of  performers  and  listeners  alike  one 
hot  night  in  August  when  CBS  presented  more 
than  an  hour  broadcast  in  honor  of  America's  greatest 
living  song  writer,  Irving  Berlin.  Stars  galore  packed 
the  stage  of  a  CBS  New  York  playhouse,  many  of  them 
singing  again  the  well-loved  Berlin  songs  which  they 


themselves  first  introduced;  and  in  Chicago  and  Holly- 
wood were  still  more,  ready  to  do  their  bits.  It  was  a 
double-barrelled  celebration,  too,  for  besides  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  composer,  the  broadcast  served  as  a 
special  radio  preview  6f  the  new  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  production,  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,"  a  caval- 
cade based  on  Irving  Berlin's   most   brilliant   songs. 


Harmonizing    as    of   old,    Irv- 
ing Berlin,  Jolson  and  Cantor. 


Connie  Boswell's  contribution 
pulled    at    your    heartstrings. 


And  trouper  Sophie  Tucker 
duet-ed  with  pal  Al  Jolson. 


About  the  middle  of  the  program,  in  walked 
Lew  Lehr  who  "zanied"  while  Bernie  fiddled. 


Rehearsing  for  their  parts  in  this  great  broad- 
cast— Jolson,  Darryl  Zanuck  and  Louella  Parsons. 


A  hysterical  Pine  Ridge  melodrama 
was  the  unexpected  result  when  . . . 
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ABOARD  the  Queen  Mary, 
At  sea 
Dear  abner. 

This  boat  outcops  anything  I  even  seen.  Its  a  heap 
biggern  all  the  houses  in  Pine  Ridge  tossed  togither 
an  more  people  than  in  the  whole  county  walk 
around  lookin  at  evrybody  else  remindin  me  of  the 
fair  at  the  county  seat,  ceptin  Ide  say  we  Pine  Ridge 
fellers  have  a  site  better  luck  findin  us  coats  and 
britches  that  match  up.  I  grannies,  I  never  seen  so 
many  fellers  that  buy  their  coats  and  pants  in  differ- 
ent places  and  there  an  awful  ignernt  bunch  of 
dancers.  Aint  one  of  them  that  ever  saw  the  square 
dance  till  I  showed  them  last  nite  and  done  the 
callin  fer  them. 

They  all  seemed  to  take  rite  up  with  me  fer 
they ve  started  callin  me  uncle  which  I  reckon  means 
I  remind  them  of  a  relation. 

And  now  I  ve.  got  a  flash  fer  you  as  they  say  over 
the  radio  only  it  wont  be  close  onter  a  flash  after 
this  letter  has  travelled  to  England  then  back  to 
Pine  Ridge  in  the  U.S.  agin.  Edith  Whitcomb,  you 
remember  her  as  Edith  Smithers  the  long  one  that 
married  the  Silas  Whitcomb  which  has  the  big  stores 
in  Fort  Smith.  Well,  Edith  Whitcomb  is  on  the  boat 
along  with  her  daughter  Marcia  whose  as  purty  a 
gal  as  these  eyes  of  mine  ever  lighted  on.  You  wont 
know  Edith  nosir,  as  you  will  discover  when  I  relate 
what  happened  when  I  first  saw  her. 

Yestiday  afternoon  I  was  taken  a  walk  thinkin 
of  the  nice  catfish  that  must  be  lookin  fer  werms  in 
all  this  water  and  I  walked  smack  inter  Edith  and 
her  daughter.   Theyre  standin  by  the  rail  and  Mrs 


He's  a  pitcher-taker  himself,  is  Lum  Edwards — and 
thereby  hangs  the  denouement  of  the  startling  ad- 
ventures which  overtook  him  on  his  voyage  abroad. 
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Abner   unsuspectingly  waved   Lum 
off  to  spend  his  vacation  in  Europe 


Whitcomb,  that  is  Edith,  is  talkin  a  blue  streak  to  a 
curly-headed  feller  and  Marcia  is  lookin  out  at  the 
ocean  like  she  didn't  hear  nothin.  "Wal  howdy 
Edith  Smithers,"  I  sed,  intendin  to  remark  that  it 
was  a  small  world,  when  I  notised  that  she  warent 
listinin  or  seein  anything  but  the  young  curly- 
headed  feller. 

She  sed  to  him,  "How  dare  you  take  my  pitcher 
and  that  of  my  daughter  without  askin  our  permis- 
sion, young  man?"  The  young  feller  sed  reel  meek, 
"Ime  Dick  Long,  and  Ime  on  a  fotygraf  expidition. 
I  thot  Ide  get  a  pitcher  of  you  and  your  daughter  as 
typical  American  tourists." 

"Hmmmmph,  typical  indeed,"  sed  Mrs.  Whitcomb, 
maddern  tophet.  She  stared  rite  past  me  at  a  feller 
in  a  uniform  and  sed  real  chilly  that  the  young 
camary  feller  was  up  from  tourist  class  and  botherin 
the  cabin  class  people,  so  the  officer  chased  the 
young  feller  out. 

"I  grannies,"  I  sed  outloud,  "he  seemed  a  polite 
enuf  feller,  Edith." 

She  turned  around  and  lifted  up  her  eyebrows. 
"Why  Lum  Edwards,"  she  sed,  "did  you  see  the 
nerve  of  that  young  man?" 

Marcia  turned  around  and  sed,  "But  we  are  tour- 
ists mother." 

Edith  then  looked  very  coldlike  at  her  daughter 
and  sed,  "There's  a  diffrunce  between  those  who  go 
abroad  because  they  have  an  spiritual  meeting 
ground  like  us  and  those  who  go  to  see  things."  And 
she  sailed  off. 

Marcia  waited  a  minit,  then  she  looked  at  me. 
She  said,  "I  thot  he  was   (Continued  on  page  77) 


Above,  wooden  shoes  may  be  all  right  for  Holland- 
ers— but  not  for  feet  raised  in  Arkansas.  Left, 
Lum  enjoys  a   bicycle   ride  with  Marcia   in   Paris. 
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A  scene  from  the   Metropolitan's  production   of  Samson   et  Dalila. 


THE    STORY    OF 

nunc 


By   ROSE   HEYLBUT 

You'll  enjoy  this  season's 
fine  music  all  the  more  by 
reading  its  romantic  history 


ARE  you  an  opera  fan?  Have  you 
I\  perhaps  joined  one  of  the 
' *  thousands  of  Opera  Groups 
which  meet  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  each  week,  to  hear  the  Sat- 
urday broadcasts  and  discuss  them? 
Then  you  know  that  most  of  the 
operas  we  hear  are  already  old 
enough  to  be  "historic."  We  have 
very  few  modern  operas.  Possibly 
because  opera  is  the  most  dramatic 


form  of  emotional  expres- 
sion, and  our  age  is  not  an 
emotionally  expressive  one! 
Most  of  the  popular  operas 
were  written  during  the 
richly  creative  period  of  the 
middle  and  late  1800's. 
Wagner,  who  ranks  today 
as  the  Metropolitan's 
greatest  box-office  draw,  is 
probably  the  greatest  of  all 
operatic  composers,  al- 
though some  of  us  still  pre- 
fer the  more  readily  under- 
standable melodies  of  Verdi, 
Puccini  and  the  Italian 
group,  or  the  French  school 
of  Gounod  and  Bizet. 

The  rules  governing  clas- 
sic opera,  before  the  1800's, 
were  rigidly  fixed,  and  even 
the  plots  were  restricted  to 
the  action  of  kings,  heroes, 
and  mythological  gods.  The 
first  important  advancement 
in  humanizing  opera  and  ridding  it 
of  its  classic  restrictions  was  made 
by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber    (of  the 
same  Weber  clan  into  which  Mozart 
had    married).       Weber's    reforms 
opened  the  way  for  Romantic  opera. 
Though  his  works  are  seldom  given 
today    (we   do   hear   the   overtures 
and     arias     of     Der    Freischuetz, 
Euryanthe,  and  Oberon  on  the  Sun- 
day   evening    music    programs), 


Weber  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  later  operatic  giants. 
He  chose  his  plots  from  the  life  and 
lore  of  the  everyday  people;  intro- 
duced singable  melodies  of  native 
flavor  in  place  of  the  strict  classic 
arias;  gave  the  orchestra  independ- 
ent value;  and  set  his  music  to 
German  words  which  the  plain 
people  could  understand.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Weber's  popularization 
of  opera  included  the  language  in 
which  the  works  were  sung.  To- 
day, in  every  important  musical 
country  except  our  own,  opera  is 
sung,  not  in  the  language  of  the 
composer,  but  in  the  language  of 
the  audience.  Italy  hears  Wagner 
in  Italian,  and  France  hears  Verdi 
in  French.  Might  not  America  be- 
come even  more  intimately  opera- 
minded  if  we  were  given  the  chance 
of  hearing  all  these  works  in 
English?  We  applaud  von  Weber's 
linguistic  innovation — why  not  take 
a  hint? 

But  to  return  to  von  Weber.  He 
grew  up  in  the  theater.  His  father 
headed  a  company  of  strolling 
musical-players,  and  delicate  little 
Carl  first  saw  life  in  the  wings.  The 
sight  did  not  improve  his  personal 
standards.  Though  he  was  a  full- 
fledged  conductor  at  eighteen,  he 
wasted  years  in  the  traditional 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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By 

ADELE     WHITELY 

FLETCHER 


At  eight,  he  was  stage-struck. 


He  knew  what  he  wanted — and  he  also  wanted 
it  enough!  There's  a  lesson  for  everybody  in 
the  light-hearted  story  of  Harry  Yon  Zell 


YOU  can  have  anything  you  want,  if  you  want  it 
enough.  That  theory  has  survived  for  a  long  time. 
And  the  more  you  look  around  the  more  you  be- 
gin to  believe  it. 

Take  Harry  Von  Zell  of  the  Fred  Allen  hour.  Harry 
desperately  wanted  to  be  an  entertainer.  But,  equally 
desperately,  he  wanted  an  office  with  his  name  on  the 
door,  a  desk  with  a  silver  framed  picture  of  his  family 
on  it,  and  a  secretary. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  job  in  the  world  which  com- 
bined these  two  things.  But  there  is  now.  And  Harry 
has  it. 

Harry  was  six  years  old,  a  skinny,  blond,  blue-eyed 
kid,  known  to  his  intimates  as  "Dutch,"  when  he  met 
Thurston  and  decided  he  too  would  be  a  magician.  In 
a  way  this  decision  was  a  great  relief  to  him.  Until 
then  he  had  only  been  sure  that  somehow  he  would 


go  into  show-business. 

When  Thurston  and  his  company  played  their 
perennial  farewell  engagements  in  Indianapolis  they 
stopped  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  Harry's  grandmother 
owned  the  Metropole  and,  very  fortunately  he  con- 
sidered, he  had  come  in  from  the  country  to  visit  her. 

Every  night  before  dinner  the  entire  Thurston  troupe 
and  the  dark  quiet  man  himself  worked  patiently  with 
Harry  on  the  simplest  sleights  of  hand.  But  he  never 
was  able  to  palm  even  a  small  coin  without  everyone 
being  aware  of  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  It  was 
years,  however,  before  he  was  to  realize  this.  At  the 
time  he  was  blinded  with  the  excitement  of  being  with 
these  fascinating  people  and  visions  of  the  day  when 
he  would  manipulate  rabbits  with  one  hand  and  bowls 
of  goldfish  with  another  and  of  how  he  would  bow 
when  his  audience  rose  to    (Continued  on  page  82) 
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That's  how  radio's  gag- 
men sell  it!  They  spring  to 
attention  when  a  come- 
dian cries/'Quip.Watson!" 

By 
JERALD      MANNING 
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Paramount 


They're  racking  their  brains  for  a  good  comedy 
line,  the  Burns  and  Allen  gag-writers — John  P. 
Medbury,  William  Burns,  Harvey  Helm  and  George, 
while  Gracie  does  some  cutting  up  on  the  floor. 
Right,  Irving  Brecher,  writer  for  the  M-G-M 
Good  News  hour,  showing  Robert  Taylor  the  gags. 


IT  takes  four  people  to  make  gentle,  lovable  Gracie 
Allen  crazy.  It  takes  at  least  six  people  to  make 
Jack  Benny  funny  each  Sunday.  It  takes  two  people 
to  make  Paul  Whiteman,  officially  not  a  comedian,  in- 
terestingly sophisticated.  Sure,  it  takes  all  these 
people  to  make  a  comedian — but  it  is  the  comedian 
who  takes  the  checks  with  national-deficit-like  figures 
written  on  them. 

Eddie  Cantor  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  once  said  that  a  comedian  is  only  as  good  as  his 
material.  If  you  listen  to  Jack  Benny,  say,  and  re- 
mark: "Gee,  Benny  wasn't  so  funny  tonight,"  you 
don't  mean  that  Jack  suddenly  stopped  being  a 
comedian.  He  still  knows  how  to  time  a  joke,  how  to 
read  his  lines.  Jack  wasn't  funny  because  his  material 
wasn't  funny.  And  it  isn't  Jack  who  makes  the  lines 
funny  or  unfunny.  It  is  the  gag-men — the  gentlemen 
behind  the  scenes  who  can  make  or  break  a  comedian 
with  the  material  they  supply. 

There  isn't  a  comic  in  radio  who  can  do  without  one 
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or  more  gag-writers.  Fred  Allen  comes  closest  to  do- 
ing a  solo  job.  But  even  he  has  help.  The  reasons  are 
simple.  Ed  Wynn  once  calculated  that  the  gags  used 
in  four  half-hour  programs  would  provide  enough 
material  for  a  full-length  Broadway  play.  That's  one 
good  reason.  The  other  is  that  several  of  radio's  funny- 
men are  swell  actors  but  they're  not  funny  all  by  them- 
selves. They  become  comics  only  when  somebody  else 
has  written  something  funny  for  them  to  say. 

And  this  business  of  writing  something  funny  for 
somebody  else  to  say  isn't  particularly  nice  work  even 
if  you  can  get  it.  The  strain  is  great.  Two  of  the 
most  important  gag-writers — Dave  Freedman  and  Al 
Boasberg — have  died  of  heart  trouble  within  the  past 
two  years.  Freedman,  beginning  with  Cantor,  wrote 
for  practically  every  one  of  the  big-time  comedians. 
Boasberg  was  working  for  Jack  Benny  when  he  died. 
Both  were  men  on  the  young  side  of  fifty. 

What's  in  it  for  these  creators  of  funny-men?  Their 
pay  ranges  from  about  $70  to  $1500  a  week.     Their 
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creations  are  aired  at  the  rate  of  $1500  to  $15,000  a 
broadcast.  Harry  Conn  reached  the  all-time  high  in 
salaries  for  "humor- writers" — he  asks  not  to  be 
called  a  gag-writer.  When  he  left  Benny  in  1936  he 
had  a  contract  with  Jack  which  arranged  for  him  to 
receive  25%  of  the  comedian's  salary.  That's  when 
Jack  was  making  $7000  a  broadcast. 

After  that,  Conn  did  the  unheard-of.  He  was  hired 
by  Joe  Penner's  sponsors  at  $1500  each  week — exactly 
the  same  salary  as  the  broadcast's  star.  That  trick  has 
never  been  duplicated. 

The  average  weekly  salary  for  a  good  gag-man  is 
$500 — less  than  one  tenth  the  income  of  a  good 
comedian.  What's  more,  the  radio  scene  has  changed 
in  the  last  few  years.  A  gag-man  is  no  longer  just 
that. 

In  1931,  Ken  Englund,  now  writing  humor  for  the 
Chase  and  Sanborn  show,  sent  Phil  Baker  two  jokes. 
This  one,  written  at  the  height  of  the  depression,  got 
him  a  job: 

"Things  are  so  bad  in  Hollywood  now  that  King 
Kong  has  gone  to  work  for  an  organ-grinder." 

Remember  it?    Well,  that  is  what  is  officially  known 

Making  jokes  to  order  is  no 
laughing  matter;  below,  Jack 
Benny  with  two  of  his  funny- 
men, Bill  Morrow,  Ed  Beloin. 

Fink 


as  a  "gag".  But  nowadays  Englund  can't  make  a  sub- 
stantial living  from  radio  by  creating  jokes  like  that. 
He  and  all  the  other  top-flight  humor  writers  must 
be  able  to  supply  situation  ideas,  funny  dramas  and 
character  creation. 

Harry  Conn  is  credited  with  leading  the  way  to  the 
new  type  of  radio  comedy.  Before  Benny  went  on  the 
air,  the  accepted  comic  show  went  on  its  weary  belly- 
laugh  way — every  laugh  came  from  a  gag. 

Conn  helped  change  all  that.  More  than  six  years 
ago  he  wrote  the  first  Benny  show.  He  was  contribut- 
ing material  to  the  new  Burns 
and  Allen  program  then  and 
George  recommended  him  to 
Jack.  The  first  Benny  broad- 
cast wasn't  so  good.  But  the 
new  ideas  began  to  creep  in 
with  the  successive  ones.  One 
important  gem  was  the  comedy 
newsreel.  Fred  Allen  is  still 
using  it. 

Then    Harry    really    started 
(Continued  on  page  64) 

Right,  Harry  Conn,  who  went 
from  gags  to  riches,  prefers 
being  called  a  "humor-writer" 
instead     of    a    "gag-writer"! 
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For  some  lively  listening 
tune  in  George  Fischer's 
Hollywood  Whispers  Sunday 
nights  on  the  Mutual  chain. 


Dorothy  (.amour's  back  on 
her  Sunday,  night  show, 
smiling  and  happy  after  a 
rush    appendix    operation. 


HOLLYWOOD    RADIO    WHISPERS 


Cowboy  singer  Gene  Autry  is  set,  says  Fischer, 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  a  new  variety  show. 


By  GEORGE  FISCHER 
Who's  preacher  material?  Who's 
set  for  a  new  show?  Our  Holly- 
wood reporter  knows— and  tells  all 


GRETA  GARBO  returns  to  Hollywood  on  November 
first  to  make  two  pictures  for  M-G-M.  Rumors  at 
this  time  have  it  that  La  Garbo  will  attempt  to 
increase  her  fan  following  by  doing  a  great  many  per- 
sonal appearances  on  the  air.  If  this  happens  it  will 
break  a  long-standing  rule  of  this  star  .  .  .  who  has 
never  before  been  on  any  radio  program. 


Cy  Kendall,  who  plays  Charlie  Chan  in  the  radio 
series  based  on  this  character,  is  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible successor  to  the  late  Warner  Oland  in  20th 
Fox  films.  The  transcribed  radio  series  is  widely 
released  in  Australia  and  Canada  as  well  as  the  United 
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What  do  the  cards  say  about  Nan  Grey's  romance 
with  Charles  Martin,  ex-Johnny  Presents  director? 

States,  and  Kendall's  performance  is  said  to  closely 
parallel  Oland's. 


When  Hedy  LaMarr,  M-G-M  foreign  star,  was  pre- 
sented to  a  radio  audience  at  a  film  premiere,  she  read 
her  speech  from  a  small  card  which  she  held  in  her 
palm,  so  that  no  one  could  see  she  was  reading.  The 
thirty-second  speech  was  written  by  a  studio  press 
agent  and  Miss  LaMarr  was  told  to  rehearse  it  all 
day — to  get  the  proper  pronunciation.  This  was  done 
so  that  Miss  LaMarr  might  make  the  proper  impression 
on  her  American  audience  .  .  .  The  U.  S.,  you  see,  is 
tiring  of  foreign  stars. 

*  *       * 

Martha  Raye  drives  to  her  radio  shows  in  an  old 
car  because  she  has  had  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  lifted  from  her  more  expensive 
car  that  fans  spot  too  easily. 

*  *       * 

John  Eldridge  stepped  from  films  into  a  radio  job 
and  then  back  into  films  and  radio,  combined.  It  sounds 
complicated,  but  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Eldridge  has  appeared  in  a     {Continued  on  page  59) 
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8:00 
8:00 


8:05 
8:05 


9:00 
9:00 

9:30 
9:30 

10:00 
10:00 

10:30 
1:30 
10:30 
10:30 


11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

11:30 
11:30 

11:45 

12:00 

12:00 

12:30 

1:00 
1:00 
1:00 

1:30 
1:30 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

3:30 
3:30 


4:00 
4:00 
8:30 


8:00 
4:30 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


6:00 
6:30 
6:00 


7:00 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 


Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 

8:45  NBC-Red:  Animal  News 

9:00  CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:00  NBC-Red:      Alice      Remsen,      George 
Griffin 

5     9:15  NBC-Red:  Tom  Terriss 

0     9:30  NBC-Red:  Melody  Moments 

5     9:55  CBS:  Press-Radio  News 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Blue:  Russian   Melodies 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Red:  Highlights  of  the  Bible 

9:30  10:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 

9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Dreams  of  Long  Ago 

9:30  10:30  NBC-Red:  Blaisdell  Ensemble 

10:00  11:00  CBS:  Charles  Paul 
10:00  11:00  NBC:  Press-Radio  News 

10:05  11:05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen,  contralto 
10:05  11:05  NBC-Red:  The  Pine  Tavern 

11:15  NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 

10:30  11:30  CBS:  Major  Bowes  Family 
10:30  11:30  NBC-Blue:  Rollini  Trio 
10:30  11:30  NBC-Red:  Madrigal  Singers 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern 

11:00  12:00  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
11:00  12:00  NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 

11:30  12:30  CBS    Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
11:30  12:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 

12:00     1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

12:00    1:00  NBC-Red:  Shakespeare's  England 

12:30    1:30  CBS:  Foreign  program 
12:30    1:30  MBS:  Lutheran  Hour 
12:30     1:30  NBC-Blue:  Way  Down  Home 
12:30    1:30  NBC-Red:  Glen  Darwin,  Charlotte 
Lansing 

1:45  CBS:  Poet's  Gold 

1:00     2:00  CBS:  Walberg  Brown  Strings 
1:00     2:00  NBC-Blue:  The  Magic  Key  of  RCA 
1:00     2:00  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Dinner  at  Aunt 

Fanny's 

1:30    2:30  CBS:  Farmer  Takes  the  Mike 
30  NBC-Red:  Kidoodlers 

NBC-Red:  Vicente  Gomez 

2:00     3:00  CBS:  Everybody's  Music 
2:00     3:00  NBC-Blue:  Dog  Heroes 
2:00    3:00  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

3:00     4:00  CBS:  Summer  Session 
3:00     4:00  NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Vespers 
0     4:00  NBC-Red:  Ranger's  Serenade 

3:30     4:30  NBC-Blue:  Benno  Rabinofl 
0     4:30  NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 
(Oct.  9) 

4:30    5:30  MBS    The  Shadow 
4:30     5:30  CBS:  Ben  Bernie 
:30    5:30  NBC-Red:  Spy  Secrets 

5:45  NBC-Blue:  The  Master  Builder 

5:00    6:00  CBS:  Silver  Theater 

5:00     6:00  NBC-Blue:  WLW  Summer  Concert 

5:00     6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

5:30     6:30  CBS:  Billy  House 

5:30     6:30  NBC-Blue:  Canadian  Grenadier  Band 

5:30     6:30  NBC-Red:  A  Tale  of  Today 

6:00     7:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
6:00     7:00  NBC-Blue:  Popular  Classics 
6:00     7:00  NBC-Red:  Jack  Benny  (Oct.  2) 

6:30    7:30  CBS:  Passing  Parade 

6:30     7:30  NBC-Blue:  Seth  Parker 

6:30     7:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

7:00    8:00  CBS:  Orson  Welles  Theater 
7:00     8:00  NBC-Blue:  Spy  at  Large 
7:00     8:00  NBC-Red:    Don   Ameche,    Edgar    Ber- 
gen, Nelson  Eddy,  Stroud  Twins 

NBC-Blue:  Songs  We  Remember 

8:00     9:00  CBS:  Ford  Symphony 
8:00     9:00  NBC-Blue:  Win  Your  Lady 
8:00     9:00  NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

8:30     9:30  NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
8:30     9:30  NBC-Red:    American    Album    of    Fa- 
miliar Music 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Ghost  of  Benjamin  Sweet 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

9:30  10:30  CBS.  Headlines  and  Bylines 
9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 

9:30  10:30  NBC-Red:     University     of     Chicago 
Round  Table  Discussions 


8:00  10:00  11:00  CBS:  Dance  orchestra 
8:00  10:00  11:00  NBC     Dance  orchestras 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


Sundew's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Seth 

Parker 


Remember  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it  wholly. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Sept.  25 


PTOR  you  folks  who  didn't  op- 
erate on  Daylight  Saving  Time 
this  summer  —  remember  that 
>ou're  going  to  find  your  radio 
schedules  an  hour  later  than 
usual,  beginning  today.  Daylight 
Saving  came  to  an  end  in  New 
York  shortly  after  midnight  last 
night,  and  the  radio  shows  all 
take  to  the  air  an  hour  later,  as 
a  result.  .  .  .  Notice  the  change 
in  your  program  guide,  on  the 
left,  too.  The  farthest  left  time- 
column  shows  Pacific  Standard 
Time,  the  next  one  Central  Stan- 
dard, and  the  one  on  the  right, 
Eastern  Standard.  .  .  .  There  are 
a  few  new  shows  for  your  atten- 
tion    today.      On     Mutual,     The 


Lutheran  Hour  returns,  at  1:30 
this  afternoon,  with  a  rebroadcast 
for  the  West  at  1:30  Pacific 
time.  .  .  .  The  Shadow,  starring 
William  Johnston,  is  back  at 
5:30,  E.S.T.,  and  John  Steele 
stars  in  a  Foreign  Affairs  show 
at  1:30.  .  .  .  Mutual  also  has  a 
novelty,  during  the  afternoon,  in 
a  broadcast  from  the  New  Jersey 
State  Fair  at  Trenton.  .  .  .  The 
guest  stars  on  tonight's  Ford 
Symphony  Hour,  CBS  at  9:00, 
are  Jose  Iturbi,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, and  his  sister  Amparo — 
who  plays  the  piano  too.  ...  at 
7:30  tonight,  on  NBC-Blue,  the 
beloved  Seth  Parker  returns  for 
another   radio   season. 


Howard  Barlow  directs 
Everybody's  Music  on 
CBS  this  afternoon 
from    3:00    until    4:00. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Oct.  2 


William  Powell  is 
scheduled  to  appear 
on  the  opening  Sil- 
ver   Theater    drama. 


THE  first  Sunday  in  October 
■*•  always  brings  its  crop  of  new 
shows,  and  of  old  shows  return- 
ing to  the  air,  and  today's  no 
exception.  .  .  .  Smoke  Dreams 
starts  the  day  off  by  bowing  in 
on  a  small  NBC-Blue  network  at 
2:00,  Central  Standard  Time. 
Midwesterners  can  hear  it,  but 
Easterners  can't.  .  .  .  Ben  Bernie 
and  Lew  Lehr  start  a  new  series 
on  CBS  at  5:30.  .  .  .  One  of  last 
year's  hit  shows,  the  Silver  Thea- 
ter, comes  back  to  CBS  for  the 
half-hour  beginning  at  6:00;  and 
William  Powell  is  scheduled  to 
star  on  the  opening  program.  He 
underwent  an  operation  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  here's  hoping  he's 
well  enough  to  keep  his  date  with 
your     loudspeaker.       The     Silver 


Theater,  you  know,  presents  a 
half-hour  dramatic  show  with  a 
new  star  on  nearly  every  pro- 
giam.  ...  At  7:00  the  one  and 
only  Jack  Benny  returns  to  NBC- 
Red,  with  the  same  company 
that  made  last  year's  programs 
something  not  to  be  missed.  .  .  . 
At  9:00  on  NBC-Blue,  the 
Woodbury  people  have  a  new 
program,  patterned  after  last 
year's  successful  Tyrone  Power 
series,  but  this  season  Tyrone's 
place  is  to  be  taken — until  Jan- 
uary 1  at  least — by  another  ro- 
mantic leading  man,  Charles 
Boyer,  the  French  movie  star.  .  .  . 
The  Ford  Hour's  distinguished 
guest  for  the  evening  is  Beniam- 
ino  Gigli,   famous   operatic   tenor. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Oct.  9 


■TpHE  Metropolitan  Opera  Audi- 
tions of  the  Air  returns  to 
NBC's  Blue  network  late  this 
afternoon  at  5:00  o'clock,  E.S.T. 
This  is  the  program,  you'll  re- 
member, which  presents  a  new 
set  of  young  operatic  singers 
every  Sunday,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  picks  the  most  prom- 
ising singers  of  the  lot,  awarding 
them  prizes  of  a  thousand  dollars 
and  contracts  with  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Company.  If  you  like 
good  singing,  and  like  the  thrill 
of  discovery,  you'll  enjoy  this 
weekly  program.  ...  At  4:30,  on 
the  Mutual  network,  the  Court 
of  Human  Relations  gets  under 
way.     Listen   in   for  the   solutions 


of  other  people's  problems  and — 
perhaps — of  your  own.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ford's  guest  star,  at  9:00  tonight 
on  CBS,  is  Bidu  Sayao,  sensa- 
tional young  Brazilian  soprano. 
You'll  hear  her  again,  later  on  in 
the  winter,  singing  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company,  unless 
the  Saturday  matinees  aren't 
broadcast.  There's  some  fear  that 
they  won't  be,  unless  a  sponsor 
steps  up  to  pay  the  bills.  .  .  . 
For  some  serious  listening,  lend 
an  ear  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Round  Table  Discussion  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:30  tonight  ...  or 
to  The  People's  Platform,  on  CBS 
at  7:00,  on  which  all  sorts  of 
topics  are  discussed. 


Bidu  Sayao,  Brazi- 
lian soprano,  sings 
as  guest  star  this 
evening   on  CBS  at  9. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Oct.  16.  23 


Richard  Crooks  is 
the  guest  star  to- 
night on  the  Ford 
Hour,    CBS    at   9:00. 


QCTOBER  16:  If  you  love 
^""^  dogs — and  if  you  don't  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with 
you — listen  to  NBC-Blue's  new 
show  today  at  3:00.  It's  called 
Dog  Heroes,  and  tells  of  the 
brave  exploits,  some  of  them 
famous,  some  unsung,  of  our 
canine  friends.  .  .  .  The  guest  to- 
night on  the  Ford  Symphony 
Hour  is  Richard  Crooks,  famous 
American  tenor — who'll  probably 
be  back,  and  welcome,  on  the 
Firestone  Hour  before  so  very 
long.  .  .  .  For  all  you  who  have 
grown  to  love  the  whimsical  do- 
ings of  The  Ghost  of  Benjamin 
Sweet,  here's  a  reminder  to  tune 
in  tonight,   10:00  on   CBS,  which 


is  the  spot  Benjamin  has   moved 
to  from  his  old  Friday  hour. 

October  23:  NBC  ought  to 
be  on  the  air  some  time  this 
afternoon  describing  a  modern 
miracle — the  departure  of  the 
swallows  from  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  mission  in  California.  To- 
day is  St.  John's  Day,  the  day 
which  the  mysterious  swallows 
always  pick  to  end  their  summer 
residence  at  the  historic  mission. 
Nobody  knows  how  they  know 
it's  St.  John's  Day — they  just 
do.  They'll  return,  as  regular  as 
clockwork,  on  St.  Joseph's  Day, 
next  March.  .  .  .  The  Ford  Hour 
guest  tonight:  Baritone  Lawrence 
Tibbett. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
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NBC-Red:   Milt  Horth  Trio 

NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

NBC-Red:  Landt  Trio 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

NBC-Red:  Frank  Luther 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Ward  and  Muzzy 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Neighbors 
NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jerry  Sears  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Ruth  Carhart 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Phillips  Chemical  Show 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the   Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  Service 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother-in-Law 

CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 

NBC-Blue:  Al  Roth  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air  (Oct.  10) 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:  Dear  Columbia 
NBC-Blue:  U.  S.  Navy  Band 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 


NBC 

NBC 

NBC 
NBC 

NBC 
NBC 


Red: 

Red:  Ma  Perkins 

-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Ted  Malone 

The  Guiding  Light 

Club  Matinee 
Backstage  Wife 

Stella  Dallas 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 


Blue: 
Red: 

Blue: 
Red: 


-Red: 
-Red: 


NBC 

NBC 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 
NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 


CBS: 
NBC- 


Bob  Trout 

Red:  Sports  Column 


NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 


Ray  Heatherton 

Blue:  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 

Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 


CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 

CBS:  Eddie  Cantor 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Angler  and  Hunter 

CBS:  Monday  Night  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison  (Oct.  10) 
NBC-Red:  Al  Pearce  (Oct.  10) 

CBS:  Pick  and  Pat 
NBC-Blue:  Those  We  Love 
NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

CBS:  Lux  Theater 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm  (Oct.  3) 

NBC-Red:  Eddy  Duchin 


CBS: 

NBC- 
NBC 


Wayne  King 
Blue:  True  or  False 
Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


Maru&Mf's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 
Nellie 
Revell 


A  clear-seeing  man  can  blind  himself  to  others'  faults. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Sept.  26 


ACCORDING     to     its     amiable 

custom  of  giving  the  listener 
everything  at  once,  radio  un- 
packs a  whole  suit-case  full  of 
serials  for  youngsters  today.  By 
the  time  your  children  finish  the 
hour  from  five  until  six,  Eastern 
time,  they'll  have  enough  stories 
in  their  heads  to  write  some  of 
their  own.  Here  are  the  debut- 
ing programs,  all  of  them  old 
favorites  returning  for  another 
year,  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  your  loud-speakers: 
Dick  Tracy,  NBC-Red  at  5:00. 
.  .  .  Don  Winslow  of  the  Navy, 
NBC-Blue,  at  5:30 — but  see  the 
program  guide  for  rebroadcasts.  .  . 
Terry  and  the  Pirates,  NBC-Blue 


at  5:15.  .  .  .  Jack  Armstrong,  All 
American  Boy,  NBC-Red  at  5:30. 
.  .  .  Tom  Mix's  Straight  Shooters, 
NBC-Blue  at  5:45.  .  .  .  The  older 
folks  aren't  being  neglected  to- 
day, either.  .  .  .  The  Phillips 
Chemical  company  has  a  new 
program  at  11:30  A.M.  on  NBC- 
Red.  .  .  .  The  Goodyear  Farm 
Service  program,  specially  de- 
signed for  rural  ears,  starts  at 
1:15  on  NBC-Blue.  .  .  .  And 
good  news  for  young  and  old  is 
that  tonight  on  the  Lux  Theater, 
CBS  at  9:00,  Mr.  Jack  Benny 
and  Miss  Mary  Livingstone  are 
starring  in  George  M.  Cohan's 
famed  comedy-mystery  play, 
*'Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate" 


Jack  Benny  stars  in 
"Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate" tonight  on  the 
Lux    Theater    on    CBS. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Oct.  3 


Eddie  Cantor's  back, 
merrily  leading  the 
Caravan  on  its  way 
to    your    loudspeaker. 


OTIIX  the  prodigal  programs 
return  to  the  fold.  Today's 
arrivals  are  two:  Eddie  Cantor 
heading  his  Caravan  on  CBS  at 
7:30  .  .  .  and  Phil  Spitalny  lead- 
ing his  all-girl  orchestra  in  the 
Hour  of  Charm  show  on  NBC- 
Red  at  9:00 — plus  Dorothy 
Thompson,  famous  newspaper  wo- 
man, talking  about  timely  sub- 
jects, every  week.  .  .  .  When  you 
listen  to  The  Goldbergs  today  at 
1:00  on  CBS,  send  a  silent  birth- 
day greeting  to  Gertrude  Berg,  who 
writes  and  directs  the  show  and 
plays  Molly.  Mrs.  Berg  was 
born  just  thirty-eight  years  ago 
today,  in  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
For  Eastern  and  Midwestern  lis- 


teners, CBS  offers  The  Mighty 
Show  at  5:45  this  afternoon  and 
every  afternoon  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  It's  a  serial  laid 
against  the  background  of  a 
circus,  and  ought  to  please  every- 
body who  always  makes  a  point 
of  taking  the  children  when  the 
circus  comes  to  town.  ...  If  you 
live  in  the  East,  listen  to  Milt 
Herth's  trio,  on  NBC-Red  at 
8:00  in  the  morning.  Your  Al- 
manac can't  think  of  a  better 
cure  for  those  just-got-out-of-bed 
blues  than  the  zingy  Herth  music. 
.  .  .  Eddy  Duchin  is  on  NBC- 
Red  tonight  at  9:30,  leading  his 
orchestra  and  playing  his  piano 
for  a  new  commercial   show. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Oct.  10 


r\  NE  of  the  shows  radio  can 
really  be  proud  of  returns 
today  on  CBS  at  2:30  —  the 
American  School  o/  the  Air,  which 
hundreds  of  public  schools  tune 
in  regularly  as  part  of  their 
courses  of  study.  .  .  .  And  just 
because  you've  already  been  to 
school,  don't  get  the  idea  that 
the  School  of  the  Air  won't  en- 
tertain you  as  much  as  it  does 
your  sons  and  daughters — there's 
a  lot  of  stuff  in  it  you'd  hate  to 
miss.  .  .  .  Carson  Robison  and 
his  Buckaroos  begin  a  program 
featuring  those  popular  Western 
ballads  tonight  on  NBC-Blue  at 
8:00.  It'll  be  on  every  Monday 
at  this  time.  .  .  .  And  at  8:30,  on 


NBC-Red,  another  of  your  fa- 
vorites returns — Al  Pearce  and 
his  Gang.  The  same  always-wel- 
come folks  make  up  the  Gang  as 
were  on  it  last  time  you  listened 
in — Elmer  Blurp,  Tizzie  Lish, 
Arlene  Harris,  sometimes  Lord 
Bilgewater,  and  Carl  Hoft  and 
his  orchestra.  Carl  Hoff  is  an- 
other of  those  orchestra  leaders 
who  just  sort  of  drifted  into  be- 
ing comedians — but  he  does  a 
good  job  of  making  the  folks 
laugh  all  the  same.  .  .  .  For  an 
exciting  half-hour  dramatic  show, 
tune  in  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 
on  NBC-Blue  at  7:00  .  .  .  and 
for  some  beautiful  music  the  Con- 
tented Hour,  NBC-Red  at  10:00. 


Who's  that  knocking 
at  your  door — why, 
no  one  but  Al  (El- 
mer    Blurt)     Pearce! 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Oct.  17,  24 


Ed  Fitzgerald  starts 
a  new  fifteen-minute 
series  on  Mutual  at 
2:45    this    afternoon. 


QCTOBER  17:  Ed  Fitzgerald, 
better  known  as  "The  Fitz- 
gerald" to  the  "Neighbors," 
starts  a  new  sponsored  series  on 
Mutual  this  afternoon  at  2:45 — 
a  fifteen-minute,  three-times-a- 
week  show.  Your  Almanac  won't 
try  to  tell  you  what  the  program 
will  be  like,  because  there's  never 
any  telling  what  a  Fitzgerald 
show  will  consist  of.  Ed  has  a 
glib  Irish  tongue  and  a  glibber 
Irish  sense  of  humor,  and  he 
prefers  to  depend  on  these  more 
than  on  a  script.  He's  just  fjack 
from  a  vacation  trip  to  Bermuda 
and  Europe,  and  ought  to  have 
lots  to  talk  about.  .  .  .  Have 
you  been  listening  at  4:30  to  the 


new    NBC-Red   serial   called    Life 
Can   Be   Beautiful? 

October  24:  It's  like  old 
times  to  listen  to  Gene  and  Glenn 
on  NBC-Red  these  mornings  at 
8:15.  It's  been  four  years  since 
they  were  on  the  networks,  but 
now  they're  back  in  a  new  series, 
still  featuring  their  two  comedy 
characters.  Jake  and  Lena.  Gene, 
who  is  Gene  Carroll,  plays  both 
Jake  and  Lena  as  well  as  him- 
self, while  Glenn  Rowell  is  the 
"straight  man"  and  plays  the 
piano  and  sings  .  .  .  Gene  and 
Glenn  live  in  Chicago,  and 
broadcast  from  there  in  the  morn- 
ings. 
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NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tete 


NBC-Blue 
NBC-Red: 


Jack  and  Lore'ta 
Landt  Trio 


CBS:Richard   Maxwell  • 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Chef 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Neighbors 
NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and   Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jerry  Sears  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Rhythmaires 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Cal-Aspirin  Show 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the   Most   Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Kate  Smith 

NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 


CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  Service 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother-in-Law 

CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 

NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Blue:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 
NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  U.  S.  Army  Band 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Blue:  Seaside  Nights 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 


CBS: 
NBC- 


Hollace  Shaw 

Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 


NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  The  Four  of  Us 
NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Science  in  the  News 

NBC-Red:  Sports  Column 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Nola  Day 

CBS:  Ray  Heatherton 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  George  McCall 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Vocal  Varieties 

CBS:  Helen  Menken 

NBC-Red:  Quite  by  Accident  (Oct.  4) 

CBS:  Edward  G.  Robinson 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

CBS:  Al  Jolson 

NBC-Blue:  Information  Please 

NBC-Red:  For  Men  Only  (Oct.  4) 

CBS:  We,  The  People 
NBC-Blue:  Now  and  Then 
NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

CBS:  Benny  Goodman  • 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  Jamboree 
NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
NBC-Red:  Bob  Hope 

NBC-Red:  Jimmie  Fidler 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 

Be  impressed  but  not  imprisoned  by  first  impressions. 


By 

Fibber 
McGee 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Sept.  27 


'TPHE  big  news  of  the  day  is 
that  a  new  Hollywood  show 
makes  its  bow  tonight  at  10:00 
on  NBC-Red,  and  you  never  can 
tell  about  those  Hollywood  shows. 
They  can  be  very  very  swell,  or 
they  can  be  just  terrible.  To- 
night's new  entry  has  the  benefit 
of  young  Mr.  Bob  Hope,  who 
proved  last  season  that  he  can 
be  funny  in  front  of  a  microphone 
if  he's  only  given  a  chance.  He'll 
be  the  permanent  comedian  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  music 
on  the  program  is  interesting,  too, 
because  it's  being  supplied  by  an 
up-and-coming  band  which  has 
been  in  existence  only  four 
months — Skinnay    Ennis*    orches- 


tra. Skinnay  is  rumored  to  have 
caused  something  of  a  sensation 
out  on  the  coast,  and  certainly 
he  didn't  lose  any  time  in  landing 
himself  a  fat  commercial  show. 
.  .  .  We,  the  People,  returns  at 
9:00  on  CBS  for  another  season, 
with  Gabriel  Heatter  introducing 
the  people  who  tell  their  interest- 
ing stories.  ...  At  10:30  this 
morning  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
starts  a  new  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day series  on  NBC-Blue.  .  .  . 
There's  a  new  program  on  NBC- 
Red  at  11:30,  too,  sponsored  by 
Cal-Aspirin.  ...  On  NBC-Red  at 
9:00,  Frank  Crumit  and  Julia 
Sanderson  start  a  new  quiz  show, 
Battle  of  the  Sexes, 


Bob  Hope  is  master 
of  ceremonies  on  a 
new  variety  show — 
NBC  tonight   at    10. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Oct.  4 


Kate  Smith  begins  a 
tri-weekly  commen- 
tating series  over 
CBS   today   at   noon. 


T.JAVING  got  her  regular  week- 
ly variety  hour  under  way, 
Kate  Smith  turns  today  to  her 
newest  interest — a  fifteen-minute 
program  at  noon  on  CBS,  in 
which  she  talks  about  things  that 
interest  her.  Kate  tried  out  this 
commentating  program  last 
spring  for  a  while,  and  it  was  so 
successful  that  this  season  she 
has  snagged  herself  a  sponsor. 
.  .  .  Offhand,  we'd  guess  that 
sponsor  has  something  pretty 
good  at  the  job  of  grabbing  lis- 
teners, because  Kate  gets  the 
same  friendly,  common-sense 
quality  into  her  comments  that 
she  gets  into  her  Thursday-night 
shows.    This  program's  on  the  air 


Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days—unhappily going  only  as 
far  west  as  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  variety 
show,  For  Men  Only,  which  was 
on  Wednesday  nights  during  the 
summer,  changes  time  tonight, 
showing  up  at  8:30  on  NBC-Red. 
It'll  stay  in  that  spot  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  your  Almanac 
predicts.  .  .  .  Kay  Kyser,  the 
erudite  professor  of  musical 
knowledge,  opens  with  his  band 
tonight  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania in  New  York — the  same- 
hotel  which  is  so  glad  it  brought 
him  to  New  York  in  the  first 
place  it  refuses  to  let  him  go. 
You'll  hear  his  late-at-night  sus- 
taining   broadcasts    over    Mutual. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Oct.  11 


TlSTEN  tonight  at  9:30  to 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly, 
on  NBC-Red,  and  you'll  also 
hear  a  voice  that  used  to  thrill 
you  several  years  ago,  but  which 
you  haven't  heard  much  lately. 
It  belongs  to  Donald  Novis,  who 
makes  his  network  comeback  on 
this  program.  Don  has  been  sing- 
ing on  the  air  and  making  per- 
sonal appearances  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  it's  something  to  be 
glad  about  that  he's  broadcasting 
coast-to-coast  once  more.  .  .  . 
Tonight's  Time  to  Shine  pro- 
gram, on  CSS  at  10:00,  is  the 
last  of  the  series,  which  is  a  pity 
— but  you'll  probably  be  hearing 
Hal  Kemp  and  his  band  on  their 


sustaining  dance  programs  every 
now  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  if  not  on  another  com- 
mercial. .  .  .  Have  you  listened 
yet  to  Quite  By  Accident,  on 
NBC-Red  at  7:30?  It  made  its 
debut  last  week,  and  this  is  its 
second  broadcast  tonight.  It's  a 
weekly  dramatic  sketch,  and 
sounds  as  if  it  would  be  fun  to 
hear.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  that  Tues- 
day is  the  night  to  hear  more 
of  last  year's  dramatic  hit  show, 
Edward  G.  Robinson's  and  Claire 
Trevor's  Big  Town — CBS  at  8:00. 
And  on  the  same  network  at  8:30 
is  Big  Town's  companion  show, 
Al  Jolson,  Martha  Raye,  and 
Parky  akarkus. 


Donald  Novis  is  back 
on  the  air,  singing 
tonight  with  Fibber 
McGee  and  his  Molly. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday.  Oct.  18.  25 


As  Dr.  Christian, 
Jean  Hersholt  re- 
turns to  the  air 
tonight     at      10:00. 


QCTOBER  18:  Jean  Hersholt 
steps  back  into  the  well- 
worn  shoes  of  kindly  Dr.  Chris- 
tian tonight  at  10:00,  resuming 
his  CBS  series  of  weekly  drama- 
tic shows.  And  orchids  to  the 
sponsors  who  decided  to  put  him 
on  the  air  at  that  time,  instead 
of  at  his  old  time  Sunday  after- 
noons, when  your  Almanac,  for 
one,  isn't  too  much  interested  in 
plays.  ...  At  4:30,  on  CBS,  your 
Almanac's  Department  for  the 
publicizing  of  Easy  to  Over- 
look Programs  recommends  Hol- 
lace  Shaw,  young  singer  who  is 
remarkably  good  to  listen  to.  .  .  . 
The  Easy  Aces,  7:00  on  NBC- 
Blue,    continue    on    their    slightly 

(For  Wednesday's  Highli 


off-center  way,  delighting  a  loyal 
bunch  of  fans  who'd  rather  miss 
their  dinners  than  an  Easy  Aces 
broadcast. 

October  25:  On  all  sides  you 
hear  mutterings  that  swing  is  on 
its  way  out,  but  meanwhile  Benny 
Goodman  is  going  his  way,  as 
popular  as  ever.  His  broadcast 
tonight,  9:30  on  CBS,  finds  him 
well  into  his  third  year  as  Camel's 
pet  purveyor  of  torrid  rhythms. 
.  .  .  Eddy  Duchin,  a  different  kind 
of  musician  entirely,  but  mighty 
good  just  the  same,  is  playing 
at  New  York's  Plaza  Hotel,  and 
you  can  hear  him  late  at  night 
over  NBC. 

ghts,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


Cream EXTRA'SKIN -VITAMIN' 'into  your skin 

—  Get  Wise  to  TODAY'S  EXTRA  BEAUTY  CARE* 
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Every  Girl  Strives  to  Keep  skin  soft— thrill- 
ing. Today's  smart  women  give  their  skin 
extra  beauty  care.  They  cream  in  extra  "skin- 
vitamin" — with  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  {above) 
Miss  Camilla  Morgan,  active  member  of 
the  younger  set,  snapped  at  Newark  Airport. 


Glamorous  Whitney  Bourne,  Society  Beauty 

who  has  chosen  the  movies  for  her  career, 
snapped  with  friends  at  Hollywood's  Brown 
Derby  ...  "I  believe  in  Pond's  extra  'skin- 
vitamin'  beauty  care,"  she  says.  "I  use  Pond's 
every  day." 


All  Normal  Skin  contains 
Vitamin  A — the  "skin-vita- 
min." Without  this  vitamin, 
skin  becomes  rough  and  dry. 
When  "skin -vitamin"  is  re- 
stored to  the  skin,  it  becomes 
smooth  and  healthy  again. 

•  In  hospitals,  doctors  found 
this  vitamin,  applied  to  wounds 
and  burns,  healed  skin  quicker. 

•  Use  Pond's  as  always,  night 
and  morning  and  before  make- 
up. If  skin  has  enough  "skin- 
vitamin,"  Pond's  brings  an 
extra  supply  against  possible 
future  need.  Same  jars,  same 
labels,  same  prices. 


It's  so  easy  now  to  get  extra  'skin-vitamin' 
for  my  skin  by  using  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
I've  always  loved  Pond's.  Its  use  helps  give 
skin  a  soft  glow,  makes  make-up  thrilling." 

Charming  MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR. 
popular  in  New  York,  Southampton  and  Florida 


& 


*  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  based  upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


Tune  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond's  Program, 
Mondays,  8:30  P.  M.,  N.  Y.  Time,  N.  B.  C. 

Copyright,  193$,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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Seek  out  someone  who  is  lonely — and  you'll  never  be. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Sept.  28 


l^TEET  one  of  radio's  newcom- 
ers at  3:45  this  afternoon 
when  you  tune  in  The  Guiding 
Light  on  NBC-Red.  Her  name  is 
Carolyn  McKay,  and  she  plays 
the  part  of  Celeste  Cunningham 
in  the  popular  serial  program. 
This  is  Carolyn's  first  regular 
role  after  a  year  of  knocking 
around  radio  studios,  doing  bit 
parts  in  various  programs.  .  .  . 
She's  a  small-town  girl  who  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  on  the  air, 
and  kept  radio  as  her  goal  all 
through  her  boarding  school  days 
at  Milwaukee-Downer  and  her 
co-ed  days  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  As  soon  as  she  got 
her    B.A.    degree    in    Speech    and 


English,  she  headed  for  Chicago, 
where  she  landed  a  job  as  com- 
mercial-reader on  local  programs. 
These  led  to  the  bit  parts,  which 
in  turn  led  to  the  Celeste  Cun- 
ningham role.  Carolyn  likes 
playing  Celeste  because  she's  a 
hard  character  to  do,  she  says. 
.  .  .  Tonight's  broadcast  of  the 
Town  Hall  Summer  Show,  NBC- 
Red  at  9:00,  with  Peter  Van 
Steeden's  orchestra  and  Col. 
Stoopnagle,  is  the  last  for  the 
season.  Fred  Allen  will  be  back 
in  his  old  time  next  Wednesday. 
Birthday  greetings  are  in  order 
today  for  Boake  Carter — he  was 
born  in  Baku,  Russia,  on  Sep- 
tember  28,    1899. 


New  to  radio,  Caro- 
lyn McKay  plays  a 
leading  role  in  the 
Guiding  Light  serial. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Oct.  5 


Adolphe  Menjou  heads 
a  galaxy  of  stars  in 
a  new  variety  show, 
beginning   tonight. 


TO  ADIO  goes  stupendous  —  or 
maybe  colossal  is  the  word 
— tonight  when  the  new  Texaco 
variety  show  makes  its  debut  on 
CBS  at  9:30.  An  hour-long  pro- 
gram, it  boasts  such  names  as 
Adolphe  Menjou,  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  Una  Merkel,  Charles  Rug- 
gles,  Jane  Froman,  and  Kenny 
Baker  in  its  roster  of  permanent 
stars.  It's  directed  by  Bill  Bacher, 
and  Jimmie  Wallington  returns 
to  do  the  announcing.  David 
Broekman  and  a  big  orchestra 
supply  the  music.  And  there'll  be 
guest  stars  every  week.  Whew! 
Menjou  is  to  be  master  of  cere- 
monies, Ruggles  and  Una  Merkel 
will    do    the    comedy,    and    Jane 


Froman  and  Kenny  Baker  the 
singing;  while  the  Great  Rein- 
hardt  will  produce  a  dramatic 
spot  each  week.  .  .  .  All  of  which 
mustn't  take '  the  glory  away 
from  Fred  Allen's  return  to  the 
air,  at  9:00  on  NBC-Red.  You 
can  get  in  at  least  a  half  hour  of 
the  Allen  wit  before  switching 
to  the  Menjou-Reinhardt-Merkel- 
etc.  fiesta — or  you  can  get  in  a 
whole  hour  of  Allen  and  listen  to 
the  last "  half  of"  the  other  show. 
Just  as  you  like-1— your  Almanac 
wouldn't  try  to  "dictate  to  you. 
.  .  .  Uncle  Jim '  McWilliams,  of 
Question  Bee  fame,  makes  his 
bow  in  a  new  show  tonight,  too, 
on  CBS  from  7:30  to  8:00. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Oct.  12 


ACCORDING  to  all  the  best 
"^^  authorities,  it  was  just  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  years  ago 
today  that  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America — that  is,  it 
was  on  October  1 2  that  he  sighted 
the  island  of  San  Salvador.  So 
today  most  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States — but  not  all  of 
them,  peculiarly  enough, — honor 
Columbus  by  declaring  a  holiday. 
.  .  .  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  Columbus  was  the  Doug  Cor- 
rlgan  of  his  day?  All  the  home 
folks  said  he  was  going  in  ex- 
actly the  wrong  direction  when 
he  set  out  to  find  India  by  sail- 
ing west.  And  after  he'd  success- 
fully  proved  that   the   world   was 


round,  they  threw  him  in  jail — 
instead  of  welcoming  him  with 
a  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue,  as  we 
welcomed  Corrigan.  Shows  that 
the  world's  progressing,  anyway. 
.  .  .  Besides  being  Columbus  Day, 
October  12  is  famous  for  another 
reason — it's  Jane  Ace's  birthday. 
The  event  took  place  in  Kansas 
City  in  1905.  Maybe  the  Easy 
Aces  program  on  NBC-Blue  at 
7:00  tonight  will  feature  a  birth- 
day party  for  her.  .  .  .  Benny 
Goodman's  closest  rival  for  the 
post  of  top  swing  musician, 
Tommy  Dorsey,  opens  tonight  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  and  you 
can  listen  to  his  sustaining  broad- 
casts on  both  CBS  and  MBS. 


Edythe  Wright  sings 
with  Tommy  Dorsey, 
opening  tonight  at  the 
New     Yorker     Hotel. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Oct.  19 


Ben  Srauer  is  the 
announcer  on  Kay  Ky- 
ser's Musical  Class, 
NBC-Red     at     10:00. 


48 


'TpHE  fast-talking  gentleman 
who  introduces  Kay  Kyser  on 
his  Musical  Class  tonight  at  10:00 
on  NBC-Red  is  Ben  Grauer,  one 
of  radio's  crack  announcers;  and 
you  ought  to  know  him.  .  .  . 
Maybe  you  saw  Ben  on  the 
screen  about  twenty  years  ago, 
because  when  he  was  eight  he 
began  working  in  the  movies 
which  were  then  being  made  in 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey.  He  ap- 
peared with  such  favorites  of  the 
silent  days  as  Carlisle  Blackwell, 
Theda  Bara,  Pauline  Frederick, 
and  Madge  Evans,  who  was  a 
child  star  then.  .  .  .  Growing  up, 
he  turned  to  stage  work,  and 
divided    his     time     between    pic- 

(For  Thursday's  Highlt 


tures  and  the  stage  until  1930, 
when  he  took  a  dramatic  audition 
at  NBC.  The  audition  officials 
couldn't  see  him  as  an  actor,  at 
all,  but  they  did  think  he'd  make 
a  good  announcer.  They  must 
have  been  right,  because  he's 
been  busy  announcing  ever  since. 
.  .  .  Listen  to  Judy  and  Lanny, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  1:45,  for  some 
bright  and  tuneful  singing.  Here's 
a  pair  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
on  a  sponsored  program  before 
so  very  long.  .  .  .  The  Texaco 
program  is  sending  you  its  third 
broadcast  tonight — 9:30  on  CBS 
— and  now  ought  to  be  a  good 
time  to  listen  in  and  find  out  how 
much  you  really  like  the  program. 

ghts,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


JEAN  ARTHUR 

Adorable  us  heart-thrilling 
Alice  Sycamore 


LIONEL  BARRYMORE       JAMES  STEWART        EDWARD  ARNOLD 


Brilliantly  enacting  lovable 
Grandpa  V  antler  hof 


Winning  new  admirers  as 
Tony  Kirby 


Playing  the  financial  tycoon 
Anthony  P.  Kirby 


MISCHA  AUER 

Excruciating  as  the  irrepressible 
Boris  Kolenkhov 


ANN  MILLER 

Exquisite  as  toe-twinkling 
Essie  Carmichael 


TWO  GLORIOUS  HOURS 
WITH  THE  GRANDEST  GROUP 
OF  WARM  HUMAN  BEINGS 
WHO  EVER  DARED  TO  LEAD 
THEIR  OWN  HAPPY  LIVES! 


,) 


DONALD  MEEK 

Inimitable  as  the  inventive 
Mr.  Poppins 


H.  B.  WARNER 

Powerful  as  the  ill-starred 
Mr.  Ramsey 


SPRING  BYINGTON 

Portraying  that  amazing  mother 
Penny  Sycamore 


HALLIWELL  HOBBES 

Deliriously  delightful  as 
Mr.  De  Pinna 


I  R  \NK  C  WV.  \ 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
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Keyboard  Concerts 
Blue:  Don  Winslow 
Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

The  Mighty  Show 

Blue:  Tom  Mix 

Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 


Red: 

Blue: 
Red: 

Blue 
Red: 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 


Bob  Trout 

Blue:  Rhythm  School 

Red:  Sports  Column 


NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 

NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC 


Ray  Heatherton 
Blue:  Easy  Aces 
Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

George  McCall 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
Red:  Vocal  Varieties 

Joe  Penner 
Blue:   Elvira  Rios 

Kate  Smith  Hour 
Red:   Rudy  Vail  ee 

Major  Bowes 

Red:  Good  News  of  1939 

Essays  in  Music 

Blue:  People  I  Have  Known 

Red:  Kraft  Music  Hall 

Americans  at  Work 
Blue:  Elza  Schallert 
Red:  Eddie  Dooley 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


A  lazy  woman's  work  is  never  done — right. 


By 
Aunt 
Jenny 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Sept.  29 


X2  ACK  in  her  last  year's  time, 
Kate  Smith  goes  on  the  air 
tonight  at  8:00  over  CBS  .  .  .  and 
glad  as  everybody  is  to  have 
Kate  with  us  again,  we  can't  help 
thinking  how  swell  it  would  be 
if  her  program  didn't  conflict  in 
time  with  Rudy  Vallee's.  .  .  . 
Kate's  had  a  grand  vacation  at 
Lake  Placid  and  is  fit  as  a  fiddle 
and  rarin'  to  go.  Incidentally, 
tonight  marks  the  beginning  of 
her  eighth  year  on  the  air — which 
is  a  long  time  in  radio.  Her 
autobiography,  called  "Living  in 
a  Great  Big  Way"  is  due  off  the 
presses  any  week  now.  .  .  .  An- 
other favorite  returning  to  the 
fold    is     Joe    Penner,    who's    got 


himself  a  new  sponsor  and  a  new 
air  time.  You'll  hear  him  on 
CBS  from  7:30  to  8:00.  Ben 
Pollack's  orchestra  will  back  him 
up  with  music,  and  here's  hoping 
that  Hal  Raynor  is  still  writing 
those  original  songs  for  Joe.  .  .  . 
Football  fans  will  want  to  stay  up 
until  half  an  hour  after  midnight 
tonight  so  they  can  listen  to 
Eddie  Dooley's  last-minute  foot- 
ball predictions  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  . 
Constant  readers  will  tune  in  Of 
Men  and  Books,  on  CBS  at  4:45, 
for  news  of  the  best  new  books 
to  read.  .  .  .  Arkansas  folks,  and 
a  lot  of  folks  who  never  even  saw 
Arkansas,  will  refuse  to  miss  Bob 
Burns   on   NBC-Red  at   10:00. 


Joe  Penner,  minus 
the  duck  he  used  to 
try  to  sell,  starts 
a     new    show    tonight. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Oct.  6 


In  radio  since  she 
was  twelve,  Joan  Kay 
plays  Marian  in  Arn- 
old Grimm's  Daughter. 


TWT  EET  Joan  Kay,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Marion  Moore 
in  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter, 
the  popular  serial  on  NBC-Red 
at  2:15  this  afternoon,  E.S.T. 
.  .  .  Joan  began  her  radio  work 
as  a  child  star  back  in  the  crys- 
tal set  days  of  1924.  She's  been 
performing  on  the  stage  and  at 
the  microphone,  first  as  a  singer 
and  then  as  an  actress,  almost 
without  interruption  ever  since. 
.  .  .  Has  light  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  an  olive  skin.  Swim- 
ming, horseback  riding,  and — of 
all  things — embroidering,  are  her 
favorite  pastimes.  .  .  .  She  once 
studied  ballet  dancing,  but  de- 
cided dramatics  were  more  in  her 


line.  .  .  .  Listen  to  Larry  Clinton's 
orchestra  tonight  from  midnight 
to  12:30,  on  Mutual,  as  it  opens 
an  engagement  at  the  Hotel  Lin- 
coln. .  .  .  There's  some  good  piano 
music  on  CBS  at  5:00  in  the 
Keyboard  Concerts  program.  .  .  . 
Once  more  your  Almanac  urges 
some  early-morning  listening  to 
Milt  Herth's  Trio,  on  NBC-Red 
at  8:00 — and  particularly  recom- 
mends the  announcing  of  George 
Ansbro.  You'll  think  he's  being 
oh-so-solemn — until  the  last  line 
of  each  announcement.  Funny 
business.  ...  At  10:00  tonight, 
NBC-Blue  has  People  I  Have 
Known,  with  Ransom  Sherman 
as  its  master  of  ceremonies. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Oct.  13 


'pONIGHT'S  Bob  Burns'  last 
chance  to  lord  it  over  the 
Kraft  Music  Hall  in  undisputed 
majesty,  because  next  Thursday 
the  Hall's  real  boss,  Bing  Crosby, 
will  be  back  from  his  vacation, 
singing  and  double-talking  at  a 
great  rate.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  per- 
haps you  don't  realize  that  a  good 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  show's 
general  excellence  belongs  to 
John  Scott  Trotter,  the  bashful 
but  most  efficient  band-leader. 
John  Scott's  first  association  with 
Bing  came  when  he  wrote  the 
musical  arrangements  for  "Pen- 
nies from  Heaven,"  which  you'll 
probably  remember  as  a  Crosby 
hit  picture  of  some  months  back. 


Bing  was  so  impressed  with  John 
Scott's  work  that  he  persuaded 
everybody  concerned  to  hire  him 
for  the  radio  show.  .  .  .  John 
Scott,  you  know,  is  the  lad  who 
resists  every  effort  to  make  him 
act  on  the  show  by  muffing  all 
the  lines  he's  given  to  speak. 
In  fact,  Bob  Burns  once  said  of 
him,  "Huh!  Give  him  one  line 
a  month,  and  he  fluffs  it!"  Just 
the  same,  John  Scott  is  one  of 
Hollywood's  most  eligible  bach- 
elors— dark,  handsome,  and  more 
than  six  feet  tall.  .  .  .  Birthday 
greetings  today  to  Irene  Rich, 
who  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  in  1891,  and  doesn't  in 
the      least     mind     admitting     it. 


John  Scott  Trotter 
leads  the  band  in 
Bob  Burns'  program 
on  NBC-Red  at  10:00. 
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Highlights  For  Thursday,  Oct.  20 


Bing's  come  back! 
And  that's  the  only 
caption  really  needed 
by      this      picture. 


(~*  REAT  doings  in  the  old  Kraft 
VJ  Music  Hall,  NBC-Red  at 
10:00  tonight — for,  as  stated  last 
week,  Bing's  back,  and  every- 
body's glad  to  see — and  hear — 
him.  .  .  .  Did  you  know  that  the 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  NBC-Blue 
at  12:30,  is  working  under  a  new 
scheme  these  days?  The  last  fif- 
teen minutes  of  the  hour-long 
show  is  no  longer  broadcast  coast- 
to-coast,  but  becomes  a  regional 
program,  specially  designed  for 
the  particular  localities  where  it's 
heard.  Makes  these  last  fifteen 
minutes  of  extra  value  for  every 
farm  listener,  because  he  hears 
his  own  local  problems  discussed 
and  solved.  .  .  .  Every  woman  in 


the  country  ought  to  start  listen- 
ing to  the  NBC-Blue  show  at 
2:15  today  called  Let's  Talk  It 
Over — for  the  simple  reason  that 
every  woman  in  the  country 
would  find  it  very  interesting. 
There's  no  telling  exactly  what 
you'll  hear  on  any  given  Let's 
Talk  It  Over  program,  but  what- 
ever it  is  you  can  be  sure  it's 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  ladies. 
.  .  .  Major  Bowes  and  Good  News 
of  1939  are  vying  for  your  at- 
tention tonight  at  9:00,  and  it's 
a  shame  they  can't  both  be  suc- 
cessful. .  .  .  Listen  to  that  un- 
usual musical  show,  Vocai  Vari- 
eties, on  NBC-Red  at  7:15.  It 
has  a  lot  to  recommend  it. 
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(For  Friday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


You've  never  used  Hinds?  Try 

it  now.  Money  Back  (where  you 
bought  it)  if  Hinds  fails  to 
soothe  and  soften  your  rough, 
chapped  skin.  It's  extra-creamy, 
extra-softening.  Even  1  appli- 
cation proves  —  Hinds  makes 
chapped  hands  feel  smoother!  No 
matter  how  hard  you  work — do- 
ing dishes ,  dusting — Hinds  gives 
you  soft  "Honeymoon  Hands." 


You've  always  used  Hinds? 

Then  this  2-bottle  Good-Will 
bargain  brings  you  a  bonus! 
Nearly  20%  more  lotion!  MORE 
HINDS— for  the  price  of  the 
medium  size — than  ever  before! 
The  Good-Will  Bottle  is  handy 
for  kitchen  use,  office  desk. 
Hinds  tones  down  redness  .  .  . 
smooths  away  chapping.  Also 
comes  in  10c,  25c,  and  $1  sizes. 


Try  Hinds  at  our  expense!  Extra  Good- 
Will  Bottle  comes  as  a  gift  when  you 
buy  the  medium  size.  No  extra  cost! 
A  get-acquainted  gift  to  new  users!  A 
bonus  to  regular  Hinds  users! 

Money  Back  if  Hinds  fails  to  soothe 
and  soften  your  rough,  chapped  skin. 
If  the  Good -Will  Bottle  doesn't  make 
your  hands  feel  softer,  look  nicer,  you 
can  get  MONEY  BACK  on  large  bottle. 
More  lotion  for  your  money  —  if  you 
are  pleased.  You  win  —  either  way.  This 
offer  good  for  limited 
time  only.  Hurry! 


FOR   THIS 


HINDS         H 
GOOD-WILL  il't 
BARGAIN     cr 


AT  ALL 

TOILET  GOODS 

COUNTERS 


Copyright,  1938.  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp..  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


TRV  SMAU  BOT  Ul  * 
NOr  SUBFIEO.  M"-8" 

wan  some  en 
M0«ir  BACK 


HINDS 


HONEY  fr 
ALMOND  CREAM 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

NBC-Red:  Landt  Trio 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Neighbors 
NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jerry  Sears  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Ruth  Carhart 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Phillips  Chemical  Show 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
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CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
NBC-Red:  Bailey  Axton 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  Service 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother-in-Law 

CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 
NBC-Blue:  Judy  and  Lanny 

NBC-Blue:  Musics  Appreciation 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 


CBS: 
NBC 

MBS 
NBC- 
NBC 
NBC- 


School  of  the  Air 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

Ed  Fitzgerald 
Red:  Betty  Crocker 

Blue:  Louise  Florea 
Red:  Mary  Marlin 


NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Harrisburg  Varieties 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  When  We  Were  Young 
NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 
NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

CBS:  So  You  Want  to  Be  .  .  . 
NBC-Blue:  Silhouettes  of  the  West 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC- Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  Sports  Column 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Ray  Heatherton 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
NBC-Blue:  Music  Is  My  Hobby 
NBC-Red:  Jimmie  Fidler 

CBS:  Jack  Haley 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  The  Revelers 

CBS:  First  Nighter 
MBS:  What's  My  Name 
NBC-Blue:  Warden  Lawes  (Oct.  21) 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

CBS:  Burns  and  Allen 
NBC-Blue:  Cal  Tinney 

CBS:  Hollywood  Hotel 
NBC-Blue:  Andre  Monici  Orch. 
NBC-ReU:  Waltz  Time 

NBC-Blue:  March  of  Time 
NBC-Red:  Death  Valley  Days 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 
NBC-Red:  Lady  Esther  Serenade 

NBC-Blue:  Ink  Spots 

NBC-Red:  Jesse  Crawford 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


All  great  deeds  were  impossible  at  first. 


By 

Lowell 

Thomas 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Sept.  23 


'T*  HERE'S  a  show  on  CBS  at 
5:15  this  afternoon  that's  sup- 
posedly for  children  only,  but  if 
you're  at  all  curious  about  the 
rest  of  the  world  you'll  enjoy  it 
a  lot,  too.  It's  called  "So  You 
Want  To  Be  .  .  ."  and  each 
program  brings  a  member  of  a 
different  profession  to  the  mike  to 
talk  about  his  or  her  work.  The 
idea  is  to  let  children  know  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
all  kinds  of  work  so  they'll  be 
better  fitted  to  choose  their  own 
future  occupations.  But  the  guests 
tell  a  lot  of  things  about  them- 
selves which  you'll  enjoy  hearing 
too.  .  .  .  Playing  Norman  Price, 
Senior,  in  the   Valiant  Lady  pro- 


gram at  2:30  this  afternoon  on 
NBC-Red  is  John  Brewster, 
young  radio  actor  who  had  the 
rare  gift  of  being  able  to  criticize 
himself.  John  started  out  in  life 
determined  to  be  an  opera  singer, 
and  went  to  Italy  to  study.  He'd 
been  there  a  while  when  he  took 
stock  of  himself,  realized  that  his 
voice  didn't  merit  prolonged 
training,  and  had  the  courage  to 
throw  the  whole  project  over- 
board. He  came  back  to  New 
York  and  the  stage,  and  played 
juvenile  leads  in  many  Broadway 
productions.  .  .  .  Made  his  radio 
debut  in  1926  with  a  series  of 
poetry  readings,  and  has  been 
heard  on  various  dramatic  shows. 


John  Brewster  plays 
Norman  Price,  Senior, 
in  Joan  Blaine's  Val- 
iant Lady  show  today. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Sept.  30 


Sammy  Kaye's  Swing 
and  Sway  orchestra 
opens  in  New  York — 
listen     in     on      MBS. 


'TpHAT  well  known  surrealist  ar- 
tist, Grade  Allen,  comes  back 
to  the  air  tonight  to  start  another 
season.  She'll  be  on  CBS,  with 
husband  George  Burns,  from  8:30 
to  9:00.  Tony  Martin  will  be  on 
hand  to  sing  some  songs,  unless 
his  movie  bosses  keep  him  in 
Hollywood,  and  Ray  Noble's 
band  has  tuned  up  for  the  music. 
.  .  .  There's  another  new  show 
scheduled  to  make  its  debut  to- 
day, sponsored  by  the  Swift 
company,  on  NBC-Red,  but  the 
exact  time  hadn't  been  cleared 
when  your  Almanac  went  to 
press.  .  .  .  You  can  swing  and 
sway  with  Sammy  Kaye,  without 
stirring    from    your    own    rocking 


chair,  tonight  at  midnight  when 
Mutual  broadcasts  his  opening- 
night  music  from  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore in  New  York.  .  .  .  Notice 
that  the  Grand  Central  Station 
program  on  CBS  has  changed  its 
time  to  tonight  at  10:00.  You 
won't  want  to  miss  these  exciting 
dramas  which  are  real  slices  of 
life.  .  .  .  Jimmie  Fidler  has 
changed  his  schedule  too,  at  least 
as  far  as  Eastern  listeners  are 
concerned.  He's  heard  tonight  in 
the  east  at  7:15,  in  the  west  still 
at  7:30.  ...  On  his  Tuesday- 
night  program,  though,  there's 
been  no  change:  it  still  goes  on 
the  air  at  10:30,  E.S.T.,  coast  to 
coast  without  a  rebroadcast. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Oct.  7 


V^OUR  Almanac  doesn't  trust 
sports  events — too  often  they 
are  postponed  after  we've  told 
you  to  look  for  them  on  a  certain 
day.  But  unless  the  skies  open 
up  and  drench  the  ball-grounds, 
we  think  we're  safe  in  saying  that 
the  World  Series  will  be  on  to- 
day. It  was  officially  supposed  to 
open  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  week  when  we  went  to  press. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch's  Music 
Appreciation  Hour  is  scheduled 
to  return  this  afternoon  at  2:00 
on  the  NBC-Blue  network,  and 
that's  welcome  news  to  every- 
one who  has  learned  to  love  the 
informal,  friendly  way  in  which 
Dr.    Damrosch    helps    listeners   to 


understand  and  enjoy  music.  .  .  . 
Some  recommended  shows  for 
you:  Big  Sister  on  CBS  at  11:30. 
.  .  .  Mary  Margaret  McBride, 
also  on  CBS,  at  noon.  .  .  .  7rene 
Beasley's  R.F.D.  No.  1,  still  on 
CBS,  at  12:15.  .  .  .  Time  tor 
Thought  on  NBC-Red  at  12:30 
.  .  .  followed  by  Bailey  Axton  on 
the  same  network  at  12:45.  .  .  . 
The  Gospel  Singer  on  CBS  at 
1:45.  .  .  .  Club  Matinee  on  NBC- 
Blue.  .  .  .  When  We  Were 
Young,  on  CBS  at  5:00.  ...  or 
Neighbor  Nelly  Revell,  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
Hollywood  Hotel,  with  Herbert 
Marshall,  Frances  Langford  and 
Joan  Sablon,  CBS  at  9:00. 


Dr.  Walter  Damrosch 
begins  a  new  music 
appreciation  course 
today  at  2:00  on  NBC. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Oct.  14,  21 


Virginia  Verrill  is 
the  singer  on  the 
new  Jack  Haley  show, 
beginning     tonight. 


/"OCTOBER  14:  A  promising 
^"^  variety  show  starts  tonight 
at  7:30  on  CBS.  It's  headed  by 
Jack  Haley,  has  Ted  Fio  Rito's 
orchestra  to  play  the  music,  and 
Virginia  Verrill  to  enchant  us 
with  some  swell  singing.  Here's 
hoping  that  Jack  has  better  luck 
with  his  material  than  he's  had 
at  some  times  in  the  past.  .  .  . 
There's  a  rebroadcast  for  West- 
ern listeners  which  will  hit  the 
Coast  at  9:30.  .  .  .  The  Cities 
Service  Concert  at  8:00  tonight 
on  NBC-Red  is  due  to  bring 
pleasure  to  lots  of  listeners.  .  .  . 
A  nice,  pleasant,  easy  to  listen 
to  show  is  Ink  Spots,  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  10:30. 

(For  Saturday's  Highli 


October  21:  This  is  the  night 
William  Powell  is  expected  to 
check  in  on  Hollywood  Hotel, 
CBS  at  9:00,  and  take  his  per- 
manent job  as  master  of  cere- 
monies on  that  popular  standby 
of  Friday  nights.  Bill  will  be 
there,  as  scheduled,  if  only  he  is 
feeling  well  enough.  .  .  .  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  when  the 
movies'  loss  is  radio's  gain,  since 
Bill  isn't  in  good  enough  health 
to  stand  the  strain  of  making  lots 
of  movies,  and  figures  a  weekly 
radio  program  will  just  about  be 
right  to  keep  him  alert  and  busy. 
Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes  of  Sing 
Sing  brings  his  exciting  program 
back  to  the  air  tonight,  at  8:00. 

ghts,  please  turn  page) 
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Mary  Pickford 

effort  &cce<7 


COLD  CREAM  .  .  .  Cooling, 
light-weight,  soothing  for  use  on 
face  and  hands      ....       60c 

TISSUE  CREAM.  .  .  A  rich, 

light-bodied  emollient  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  outer  layer  of  skin 
tissue 85c 

SKIN  FRESHENER.  .  .  A 

mild  astringent  —  tones,  freshens 
and  invigorates  the  skin.  Especial- 
ly refreshing  when  traveling.    60c 

REAUTY  SOAP 

smooth,  creamy — produces  a  rich, 
cleansing   lather    ....       25c 

FACE  POWDER  .  .  Smooth, 
feather-light  and  fragrant.  In  six 
popular  shades     ....       60c 

LIPSTICK  .  .  .  Smooth-spread- 
ing  and  creamy.  In  six  clear, 
fresh  colors 60c 

DRY  ROUGE  .  .  .  Superfine 
quality.  Smoothes  on  beautifully. 
Six  clear,  fresh  colors  to  match 
lipstick 60c 


On  sale  at  all  better 
department  and  drug 
stores.  Ash  for  booklet. 


MARY  IMChFORD 
COSMETICS,  INC. 
New  York  •  Hollywood 
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NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene   and  Glenn 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 
NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 


CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  The  Wise  Man 


CBS:  Montana  Slim 
NBC-Red:  Charioteers 


CBS:  Fiddler's  Fancy 

NIBC-Red:  Junior  News 


NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 


CBS:  Lew  White 

NBC-Blue:    Breen  and  De  Rose 

NBC-Red:  Saturday  Morning  Club 


NBC-Blue:  Viennese  Ensemble 


CBS:  Jewel  Cowboys 
NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
NBC-Red:  Music  Internationale 


NBC-Blue:  Vaughn  de  Leath 
NBC-Red:  Bailey  Axton 


NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 
NBC-Red:  Al  and  Lee  Reisei' 


NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  String  Ensemble 

CBS:  Kate  Smith 
NBC-Blue:  Call  to  Youth 
NBC-Red:  NBC  Music  Guild 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Along  Gypsy  Trails 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 


CBS:  Buffalo  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Kinney  Orch 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Kids 


CBS:  Romany  Trail 
NBC-Blue:  Bill  Krenz  Orch. 
NBC-Red:   Your  Host  is  Buffalo 


CBS:  Tune  Time 
NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

CBS:  Merry  Makers 
NBC-Blue:  Rakov's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Rhythm  and  Rhyme 

NBC-Blue:  Ricardo  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Swingology 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stamp  Collectors 

NBC-Red:  Men  of  the  West 

CBS:  Concert  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  Trio  Time 
NBC-Red:  Top  Hatters 

CBS:  America  Dances 
NBC-Blue:  Paul  Sabin's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Kidoodlers 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  El  Chico  Revue 

CBS:  Console  Echoes 


CBS: 
NBC 


Songs  For  You 
Red :  Eddie  Dooley 


NBC-Red:  Sports  Column 

NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

CBS:  All  Hands  on  Deck 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Richard  Himber  Orch. 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 
NBC-Red:  Larry  Clinton's  Orch. 

CBS:  Saturday  Swing  Session 
NBC-Red:  Tommy  Riggs  (Oct.  1) 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Original   Plays 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring  (Oct.  8) 

NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
NBC-Red:  Vox  Pop  (Oct.  1) 
CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

CBS:  Your  Hit  Parade 
NBC-Blue:  Concert  in  Rhythm 

NBC-Red:  Crickets 

CBS:   Del  Casino 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Fred 
Waring 


In  football  as  in  life,  what  matters  is  who's  worthy,  not  who  wins! 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Sept.  24 


'"PHE  great  game  of  football 
wakes  from  its  summer-long 
sleep  just  as  baseball  gets  ready 
to  call  it  a  season  and  start  its 
World  Series — and  between  the 
two  of  them,  there's  plenty  of 
sports  listening  on  today's  air- 
waves. The  baseball  broadcasts: 
American  League  — ■  Chicago  at 
St.  Louis,  KWK,  KFRU,  KWOS, 
KMOX;  Cleveland  at  Detroit, 
WW  J,  WCLE,  and  the  Michigan 
network;  Washington  at  Phila- 
delphia, WFIL,  WJSV.  National 
League — New  York  at  Boston, 
the  Colonial  network;  Cincinnati 
at  Pittsburgh,  WSAI  WCPO, 
WHIO;  St.  Louis  at  Cleveland, 
WJJD,   WHO,    WTAD,   WBBM, 


WIND.  The  football  broadcasts: 
Minnesota  vs.  Washington,  being 
aired  over  both  CBS  and  NBC 
at  4:15  P.M.  Pitt  College  vs. 
West  Virginia,  at  Pitt,  being 
broadcast  over  the  Mutual  net  - 
work,  U.  S.  C.  vs.  Alabama,  NBC 
at  7:00.  .  .  .  Tonight  is  likely  to 
be  the  last  Professor  Quiz  broad- 
cast at  the  usual  time  of  9:00  on 
CBS,  so  if  you're  a  Quiz  fan  you 
must  be  sure  to  listen  in.  But 
there's  a  rumor  going  round  that 
before  long  the  worthy  Professor 
will  be  back  on  the  air  for  an- 
other sponsor.  .  .  .  For  some 
singing  you're  sure  to  enjoy,  lis- 
ten to  Amanda  Snow  at  9:45  this 
morning  on  NBC-Red. 


Amanda  Snow  sings 
on  NBC-Red  at  9:45 
this  morning  —  you'll 
enjoy     listening     in. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Oct.  1 


Tommy  Riggs  heads  a 
new  variety  show  op- 
ening night  at  8:00 
on  NBC's  red   network. 


'THE  networks'  campaign  to 
make  Saturday  a  good  listen- 
ing night  is  bearing  fruit,  and 
if  things  go  on  at  this  rate  Sat- 
urday will  soon  have  as  many 
different  things  to  hear  as  any 
of  the  others.  .  .  .  Tonight's  new 
entries  are  three:  Tommy  Riggs 
(with  Betty  Lou,  of  course) 
headlining  a  variety  show  on 
NBC-Red  at  8:00.  .  .  .  The  popu- 
lar Vox  Pop  series,  moving  to 
Saturday  night  at  9:00  from  its 
old  Tuesday  spot — on  NBC-Red. 
.  .  .  And  the  Saturday  Night 
Serenade,  with  Mary  Eastman, 
Bill  Terry,  and  Gus  Haenschen, 
coming  back  to  CBS  at  9:30  for 
another  year.  .  .   .  There's  a  time 


change  on  the  Johnny  Presents 
show,  which  you'll  hear  on  CBS 
at  8:00  from  now  on,  instead  of 
at  8:30.  .  .  .  Horse-racing:  The 
Grand  National,  the  Futurity, 
and  the  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup, 
all  coming  from  Belmont  Park,  on 
CBS.  Football:  Yale-Columbia 
on  Mutual.  Baseball:  American 
League — St.  Louis  at  Chicago, 
WJJD,  WBBM,  WIND;  Phila- 
delphia at  Washington,  WJSV; 
New  York  at  Boston,  the  Colonial 
network;  Detroit  at  Cleveland, 
the  Michigan  network.  National 
League — Pittsburgh  at  Cincinnati; 
WSAI,  WCPO,  WHIO,  KDKA; 
Chicago  at  St.  Louis,  KWK, 
KFRU,  KMOX. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Oct.  8. 


AFTER  a  much  too-long  ab- 
sence, Fred  Waring  and  his 
Pennsylvanians  return  to  the  air 
tonight,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30. 
.  .  .  Fred's  been  working  hard 
to  prepare  a  new  bunch  of  stars, 
as  well  as  some  fancy  choral 
effects.  For  instance,  he  has 
what  he  calls  a  Twin  Trio,  com- 
posed of  three  men's  and  three 
women's  voices.  The  men  in  the 
Trio  are  the  Three  Fellas,  who 
were  the  feature  of  Fred's  former 
radio  series,  and  the  girls  are  the 
CBS  Symphonettes.  All  the 
Waring  vocal  effects  are  arranged 
by  Roy  Ringwald,  who  likes 
nothing  better  than  experiment- 
ing.  .   .   .  Donna  Dae  is  Waring's 


new  featured  girl  soloist,  and  he's 
pinning  great  hopes  on  her — says 
she's  going  to  be  as  popular  as 
any  of  her  predecessors.  And 
if  she  sings  as  well  as  she  looks, 
he's  certainly  right.  .  .  .  Hal 
Kemp  and  his  orchestra  open 
tonight  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  and  you'll  hear  their 
late-night  sustaining  broadcasts 
over  CBS.  There  was  only  one 
football  game  definitely  scheduled 
for  broadcast  when  your  Almanac 
went  to  press,  the  Penn-Yale 
game  over  the  Mutual  system, 
but  there  isn't  much  doubt  that 
CBS  and  NBC  will  scare  up 
some  pigskin  tussles  for  your 
entertainment   too. 


Donna  Dae  is  fea- 
tured as  Fred  Waring's 
girl  soloist  in  his 
new    program    tonight. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Oct.  15,  22 


Arturo  Tosca  nini's 
back,  st  a  rti  ng  an- 
other NBC  series  of 
twelve     broadcasts. 


QCTOBER  15:  NBC's  proud- 
est boast,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
returns  tonight  to  conduct  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  over 
what  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
a  combined  Red  and  Blue  net- 
work at  10:00.  .  .  .  The  fiery 
little  Italian  maestro  is  to  lead  at 
least  twelve  concerts,  and  maybe 
more,  on  the  air;  and  is  expected 
to  take  the  orchestra  on  a  tour 
besides.  Maybe  he'll  visit  your 
town.  .  .  .  Three  football  games 
for  you  to  choose  from- — Yale  vs. 
Navy  at  New  Haven,  broadcast 
over  the  Mutual  system;  and 
Harvard  vs.  Army  over  CBS. 
NBC  schedules  a  description  of 
the     University     of     IHinois-Notre 


Dame  game .  In  addition,  the 
western  networks  are  swinging 
into  action  with  the  important  re- 
gional games. 

OCTOBER  22:  Today's  foot- 
ball games  are  Princeton  vs.  Navy, 
broadcast  over  CBS,  and  Yale 
vs.  Michigan  over  Mutual.  Bill 
Slater,  an  efficient  and  knowing 
announcer,  is  slated  to  describe 
the  Yale-Michigan  fracas.  .  .  . 
A  highlight  of  the  day  for  people 
who  think  that  radio  drama  ought 
to  be  better  than  it  is,  is  the 
Columbia  Workshop,  on  CBS 
at  7:30,  where  they .  may  some- 
times get  a  little  too  arty,  but 
are  never,  never  guilty  of  being 
mediocre. 
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How  Radio  Saved  the  Life 
of  Howard  Hughes 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

at  Chatham,  Mass.  Stations  along  the 
East  coast,  W2GOQ,  and  W2UK,  and 
WSL. 

Everything  was  going  fine  until  the 
plane  began  pushing  its  nose  out  over 
the  Atlantic.  Stoddart  suddenly  real- 
ized something  was  wrong.  He  dis- 
covered the  trailing  antenna  had  come 
loose.  It  was  whipping  crazily  around 
in  the  wind,  as  it  trailed  far  out  be- 
hind the  ship.  It  was  an  antenna 
Stoddart  had  especially  designed  for 
the  trip.  Most  antennae  on  planes  are 
stationary,  but  this  one  had  been  built 
to  give  better  reception,  and  floated 
free  in  the  air  behind  the  plane. 

Now  it  had  come  loose,  and  the  only 
chance  to  save  antenna  reception  was 
to  release  the  emergency  antenna. 
But  first,  the  crippled  antenna  had  to 
be  put  out  of  commission. 

Stoddart  left  his  controls  to  per- 
form the  ticklish  job.  "It  was  rather 
tricky  and  perilous,"  Stoddart  said, 
smiling,  "but  I'd  rather  not  say  any 
more  than  that."  Stoddart  saying 
that  it  was  tricky  and  perilous  meant 
that  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  but  he  worked  feverishly  at  it 
for  an  hour  or  more  until  he  could 
release  the  emergency  antenna.  Later, 
this  emergency  antenna  was  to  meet 
the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor.  In 
the  moment  when  it  was  needed  most! 

NOW  reception  was  good  again.  But 
in  mid-ocean,  the  half-way  mark 
on  that  first  long  hop,  an  even  more 
deadly  condition  was  reported.  You, 
sitting  at  home,  listening  to  your 
radios,  heard  that  report.  Gas  supply 
low!  This  meant  but  one  thing.  The 
silver  monoplane,  to  reach  Paris,  must 
stay  on  a  course  as  straight  as  a  die. 
And  while  we  read  our  newspapers, 
with  the  headlines  screaming  about 
the  low  supply  of  gas  in  Hughes' 
plane,  Richard  Stoddart  was  depend- 
ing on  radio  to  establish  the  exact 
position  of  the  plane.  His  method, 
called  "Triangulation,"  depended  on 
other  radio  operators,  aboard  ships, 
getting  his  call,  and  coming  to  his 
rescue.  If  he  could  get  the  Latitude, 
Longitude,  and  the  correct  time  from 
several  ships  at  sea,  by  calculation  he 
would  know  exactly  where  the  silver 
monoplane  was. 

Richard  Stoddart  sent  out  his  call 
letters.  "KHBRC  calling— KHBRC 
calling."  He  kept  sending  those  mes- 
sages and  waiting  for  an  answer.  The 
answer  that  would  tell  them  whether 
they  were  on  their  course,  as  the 
navigators  had  estimated — or  off  their 
course  and  without  enough  gas  to  get 
through. 

The  answers  weren't  long  in  com- 
ing through,  but  it  must  have  seemed 
interminably  long  to  Stoddart.  The 
calls  came  from  all  over  the  ocean. 
In  all,  ten  ships  answered.  Stoddart 
went  to  work,  and  set  up  "Triangula- 
tion." And  then,  by  telephone  to  the 
other  four  men  in  the  ship  went  the 
thrilling  message.  "We  are  exactly 
on  our  course."  Radio  had  proven 
they  were  on  their  course,  their  gas 
would  get  them  through. 

Radio's  second  and  greatest  crisis 
was  to  come  far  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  after  the  plane  had  left 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  It  was  an  incident 
crammed  with  even  more  neril  and 


MON\  WAS  SO  MAD, 

SHE  JUSr  FLEW  FOR 

THE  HAIRBRUSH 


1.  I  Said  SOItiethilT  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  that  made  Mom  so  hopping  mad, 
I  almost  caught  a  licking. 


2.  We  were  at  Aunt  Lola's  and  I  piped  up : 

"Gee,  Mom,  look  at  how  white  this  nap- 
kin is!  Our  things  must  have  tattle-tale 
gray  or  somethin'  'cause  they  never  shine 
like  this."  .  .  .  Zowie!  Mom  flew  for  the 
hairbrush. 


3.  But  lUCky  for  me,  Aunt  Lola  stopped 
her.  "It's  the  truth,  so  why  get  angry  ?"  she 
told  Mom.  "Your  lazy  soap  leaves  dirt 
behind.  If  you'd  switch  to  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  as  I  did,  your  clothes  wouldn't 
have  tattle-tale  gray." 


4.  SO  Mom  forgot  to  spank  me  and  went  to  the  grocer's  for  some  Fels-Naptha. 
This  morning,  she  was  raving  about  how  its  richer  golden  soap  and  lots  of  gentle 
7iaptha  wash  clothes  so  white  and  nice.  And,  golly,  if  she  didn't  give  me  a  quarter 
for  a  pony  ride! 


COPR.    1938,    FELS  a  CO. 


BANISH  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY' 
WITH  FELS-A/APTHA  SOAP  I 


NEW!  WONDER 

FLAKES!  TRY 

FELS-NAPTHA 

SOAP  CHIPS,  TOO! 
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Andrea  Leeds 


(Charming  Hollywood  Star) 


says: 


"IT'S  THE  WOMEN  with 
velvet-smooth  fingers  who 
win — and  keep — a  man's 
heart",  says  ANDREA 
LEEDS*,  star  of  the  Uni- 
versal Picture  "Youth  Takes 
aFling".  Help  preventyour 
hands  from  getting  rough, 
red  and  chapped  by  regu- 
lar use  of  Jergens. 


£-:** 


ass-- 


\ 


*Andrea  Leeds'  hands  thrill  Joel  McCrea  in  Universal  hit  "Youth  Takes  a  Fling" 

Help  Yourself  to  Smooth  Soft  HANDS 
this  lovely  easy  Way 


T\0  YOUR  HANDS  feel  a  little  harsh? 
■*-^  Look  older  than  your  age?  Prob- 
ably the  skin  has  lost  too  much  of  its 
beauty -protecting  moisture,  from  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wind  or  from  being 
often  in  water.  That  dried-out  moisture 
can  be  quickly  supplemented  by  using 
Jergens  Lotion,  which  furnishes  mois 
ture  for  the  skin.  Never  feels  sticky! 


Contains  2  ingredients — used  by  many 
doctors  to  help  soften  and  whiten 
rough  skin.  Hands  are  soon  like  creamy 
velvet — inviting  to  romance.  Start  now 
to  use  Jergens.  Generous  sizes  only  50f£, 
25^,  10^— $1.00  for  the  special  econ- 
omy bottle  —  at  any  beauty  counter. 


I 


Contains  2  ingredients, 
often  used  in  medical 
practice  to  help  soften 
and  smooth  rough   skin. 
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Jensens law" 

FREE:     GENEROUS    SAMPLE 

See— at  our  expense— how  wonderfully  this  fragrant 
Jergens  Lotion  helps  to  make  red,  rough,  chapped  hands 
smooth  and  white. 

The  AndrewJergens  Co.,  647  Alfred  Street,  Cincinnati,  (). 
(In  Canada,  Perth,  Ontario). 


Name 


(please  print) 


Street. 


City- 


State. 


excitement  than  the  first.  But  before 
relating  it,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
know  a  little  about  the  background 
of  Richard  Stoddart.  Why  Howard 
Hughes  chose  this  radio  operator  to 
put  radio  to  its  greatest  and  most 
danger  invoking  test. 

Richard  Stoddart's  parents  died 
when  he  was  very  young.  From  the 
time  he  was  14,  Dick  Stoddart  knew 
there  was  only  one  career  in  the 
world  for  him — radio.  At  this  age, 
he  went  to  work  for  Richard  Pfund, 
the  American  representative  of  the 
Telefunken  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. He  stayed  with  that  job  until 
the  World  War  came  along  and  the 
plant  closed  down. 

Young  Stoddart  was  then  forced  to 
make  a  living  at  anything  he  could 
get.  He  worked  on  farms,  in  ammuni- 
tion companies,  at  every  sort  of  job, 
finally  ending  up  in  a  ship-yard. 

But  radio  was  in  his  blood,  and  he 
studied  until  he  passed  his  test  as  a 
ship's  radio  operator  and  went  to  sea. 
For  eight  years,  under  every  kind  of 
condition  a  man  meets  at  sea,  Stod- 
dart stuck  with  ships.  He  worked 
for  almost  every  major  steamship 
company  as  a  radio  operator. 

Leaving  the  sea,  finally,  Stoddart 
landed  a  job  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  the 
very  station  that  was  to  be  one  of 
his  contacts  in  the  Hughes  flight. 

DUT  bringing  ships  home  to  port, 
'-'  and  routine  duties,  soon  became 
too  tame  for  Dick  Stoddart.  The  ad- 
venture of  flying  got  him.  He  joined 
up  with  the  Gates  Flying  Circus.  He 
bought  his  own  plane,  and  began 
barnstorming  around  the  country. 
Risking  his  neck  at  air  shows,  at 
county  fairs,  at  any  place  the  Flying 
Circus  stopped  long  enough  to  give 
the  local  folks  a  thrill  for  their  money. 

About  the  time  Dick  Stoddart  lost 
his  first  plane,  another  youngster  in 
the  far  west,  Howard  Hughes,  was 
just  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
radio  and  flying.  At  that  time,  more 
of  an  interest  in  radio  than  flying. 

Stoddart  bought  two  more  planes, 
lost  both  of  them.  Then  he  hit  a 
streak  of  bad  luck,  and  the  depres- 
sion did  the  rest. 

Stoddart  turned  up  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  down  just  long 
enough  to  convince  the  city  officials 
that  they  ought  to  have  an  airport. 
He  was  made  manager.  Then  back 
to  Chatham,  Mass.,  where  he  organ- 
ized the  Chatham  Air  Service.  He 
had  two  loves  now,  radio  and  flying, 
and  already  he  had  earned  a  pilot's 
and  transport  license. 

When  Howard  Hughes  met  Dick 
Stoddart,  he  was  back  at  his  job  with 
radio  for  NBC  in  New  York.  He  was 
married  to  Rosemary  Nightingale,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  biggest  boost- 
ers during  his  flying  days,  and  he  had 
settled  down  to  experimentation.  The 
two  men  saw  eye  to  eye.  Flying  and 
radio  was  life  to  them.  They  talked 
it  all  over. 

Hughes  wanted  a  radio  set  that 
would  hold  together.  Stoddart  was 
the  man  to  build  it.  You  can  build  a 
beautiful  set  on  the  ground,  it  will 
operate  beautifully,  but  get  it  into 
the  air  during  adverse  conditions,  and 
it  will  shake  to  pieces.  Stoddart  set 
about  building  a  set  that  wouldn't 
shake  to  pieces.  He  built  every  part 
of  it. 

And  high  in  the  sky,  on  the  most 
dangerous  lap  in  the  Hughes  flight,  in 
the  midst  of  a  raging  electrical  storm, 
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it  was  Dick  Stoddart's  knowledge  of 
his  set,  and  his  experience  with  radio 
and  flying  that  was  to  hold  disaster 
and  possible  death  at  bay! 

When  the  Hughes  fliers  reached 
Fairbanks,  Stoddart  made  a  radio 
contact  with  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg 
to  check  weather  conditions.  The  re- 
port was  bad.  Storm  areas,  and 
severe  electrical  conditions.  The  five 
weary  men  talked  it  over.  They 
wanted  to  go  directly  to  Winnipeg, 
they  knew  the  hours  of  work  and 
preparation  the  airport  men  had  taken 
to  haul  gas  on  to  the  field  and  they 
hated  to  disappoint  them  by  not  land- 
ing there.  But  it  was  impossible. 
Their  only  chance  was  to  head  south, 
fly  as  high  as  they  could,  take  oxygen, 
and  ride  out  the  storm. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
the  five  fliers  took  off  from  Fairbanks 
— tired,  wan,  almost  completely  ex- 
hausted. And  before  long,  they  were 
in  the  storm,  driving  hard  to  get  south 
to  safety.  "We  were  all  very  tired," 
Stoddart  said,  "Up  until  that  time  it 
had  been  just  .a- .hop  from  one  place 
to  the  next  and  hurry  up  and  make  it 
because  we  were  flying  against  time. 
But  in  those  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing from  Fairbanks  to  Minneapolis  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  just  up  there 
and  not  moving,  although  the  plane 
was  doing  over  two 'hundred  miles  an 
hour!" 

The  entire  crew  was  now  taking 
oxygen.  The  rarefied  atmosphere  was 
playing  havoc  with  receiving  condi- 
tions. The  storm  was  all  about  them. 
Lightning  flashes  worried  the  tired 
little  group  of  men.  Then  a  crash 
of  lightning  struck  the  trailing  an- 
tenna, a  wire  tore  loose! 

AND  just  at  the  time  it  was  radio's 
*»  job  to  keep  the  plane  headed  on 
its  course  towards  Minneapolis!  Rich- 
ard Stoddart  quickly  turned  to  the 
only  instrument  that  could  be  used 
as  a  homing  device — the  direction 
finder.  The  job  was  to  locate  a  sta- 
tion, set  the  loop,  and  when  it  figured 
on  zero  that  would  be  the  course. 

The  plane  roared  on,  the  storm  set- 
tling all  about  it.  Stoddart  sent  out 
his  call  again,  frantically,  "KHBRC- 
calling"  again  and  again! 

No  answer. 

Even  as  hope  dwindled,  Stoddart 
worked  on,  sending  out  message  after 
message.  Finally,  a  contact  was  made. 
A  coast  guard  cutter,  NIDK,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  broke  through  the 
storm  and  gave  its  position.  Almost 
on  top  of  that  call,  other  operators 
who  had  been  working  to  contact 
Stoddart  also  broke  through.  A  sta- 
tion from  Washington,  RCA's  East 
Coast  stations,  and  the  Hermosa 
Beach,  California  station  sent  in  their 
calls.  Stoddart's  direction  finder 
showed  that  they  were  barely  off  their 
course,  and  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion! 

It  was  a  few  hours  later  that  five 
weary  fliers  landed  in  Minneapolis, 
thankful  that  radio's  last  minute  cry 
for  help  had  been  heard.  Thus  ended 
a  flight  that  for  radio  meant  years 
of  planning,  preparation  and  tireless 
work.  And  in  the  deft  and  skillful 
hands  of  Richard  Stoddart  it  did  not 
fail  the  men  whose  lives  had  depend- 
ed on  it. 


Do     you     know     who     killed     Gracie 

Allen's     brother?      Next    month    The 

Gracie     Allen     Case     reveals     some 

new    and    exciting    clues 


Just  what  older  babies  need ! . .  ."Glad  to  hear  they  save  work  and  get  you 
both  outdoors  more,"  congratulates  the  doctor.  "Though  that  wasn't  my  chief 
reason  for  suggesting  Clapp's  Chopped  Foods  for  Billy.  He's  too  big  for 
Strained  Foods,  but  he  still  needs  even  texture.  And  you  can  count  on  that 
in  Clapp's— no  lumps  or  long  stems  or  over-seasoning." 


Babies  feed  themselves  sooner !..  ."Look  at  Billy  eating  all  by  himself!" 
marvels  a  small  boy  neighbor.  "Our  baby  has  to  be  fed  and  she's  lots  older!" 
"Babies  do  feed  themselves  earlier  on  Clapp's  Chopped  Foods— they  love 
'em  so  much,"  Billy's  mother  replies.  "Tell  your  mother  to  try  them— they're 
such  nice  quality— better  vegetables  than  I  could  often  buy.  Billy's  Dad  is 
happier,  too— he  doesn't  have  to  be  kept  down  to  'baby  menus,'  now  that  Billy 
has  his  own  separate  foods.  And  my!  How  much  easier  things  are  for  me!" 

Ask  your  doctor  when  to  promote  your  baby  to 
Clapp's  Chopped  Foods.  They're  the  next  step  after 
Clapp's  Strained  Foods  — just  more  coarsely  di- 
vided, the  texture  baby  specialists  recommend  for 
older  babies  and  young  children  .  .  .  For  the  run- 
about child,  order  Clapp's  Chopped  Foods  from 
your  grocer  today! 

FREE  — booklet  about  the  new  Clapp's  Chopped 
Foods.  Valuable  information  about  diet  for  small 
children.  Write  to  Harold  H.  Clapp,  Incorporated, 
Dept.BCN,  777  Mount  Read  Blvd., Rochester. X.Y. 

9    VARIETIES: 

Vegetable  Soup  ■  Liver  Soup  •  Spinach 
Carrots  •  Beets  •  Green  Beans  •  Mixed  Greens 


Apple  Sauce  •  Prunes 


CLAPP'S 


FOODS 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLAPP'S  STRAINED  BABY  FOODS    fc—3.- 
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ONE  KISS  ISN'T  ENOUGH  when  lips  are  rosy,  soft  and  tempting!  Men 
love  natural  looking  lips.  But  they  hate  the  "painted"  kind  — glaring  red  and 
"hard  as  nails."  Ask  the  man  you  love.  See  if  he  doesn't  agree  that  this  lipstick 
makes  your  lips  look  prettier  than  ever  before . . . 


TANGEE-FOR  TEMPTING  LIPS  ...  It's  orange  in  the  stick,  but  on  your 
lips  Tangee  changes  to  just  the  shade  of  blush-rose  that  best  suits  you!  Blondes, 
brunettes  and  redheads ...  all  use  Tangee  perfectly.  And  its  special  cream  base 
keeps  lips  soft,  alluring.  Try  Tangee  tonight ! 


HERE'S  ROUGE  TO  MATCH!. ..  Tangee  Rouge,  in  Creme  or  Compact 
form,  blends  perfectly  with  your  own  individual  complexion  and  gives  you  that 
look  of  loveliness.  It's  one  rouge  that  suits  every  coloring— from  blue-eyed  blonde 
to  deep  brunette.  Try  it  for  charming  natural  color  in  your  cheeks. 
World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 


T|     Worlds  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES!  There 
is  only  one  Tangee  —  don't  let  any- 
one switch  you.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
tangee  natural.  If  you  prefer 
more  color  for  evening  wear,  ask 
for  Tangee  Theatrical. 


4-PIECE   MIRACLE   MAKE-UP  SET 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  ..Please  rush  "Miracle  Make-Up  Set"  containing 
sample  Tangee  Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge 
and  Pace  Powder.  I  enclose  lutf  (stamps  or  coin). 
(15((  in  Canada.) 

Check  Shade  ol       fj  Flesh      □  Rachel       fj  Light 
Powder  Desired  Rachel 


(Please  Print) 


aty- 


Kay  Kyser's  Musical  Quiz 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Seeley's  brother-in-law. 

7.  Name  four  musical  instruments 
used  in  the  melody  section  of  an  or- 
chestra. 

8.  Here's  a  long-haired  one.  Who 
wrote  the  Second  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody? 

9.  Let's  take  a  musical  trip,  by  nam- 
ing five  songs  in  which  the  names  of 
foreign  nationalities  are  included  in 
the  titles. 

10.  A  famous  symphonic  conductor 
recently  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  announced  he  was  going  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  movie  cartoons. 
Who  is  he?  Has  he  been  in  the  news 
lately  for  any  other  reason? 

11.  How  many  popular  singers' 
names  appear  in  the  following 
sentence: 

The  movie  star,  still  wearing  his 
costume,  was  asleep  under  a  birch 
tree,  and  though  it  wasn't  good  man- 
ners, I  woke  him  up  and  asked  him 
the  time  of  day. 

12.  Can  you  name  four  songs  with 
titles  which  refer  to  times  of  the 
year? 

13.  In  the  following  song  titles  the 
words  are  different  but  the  meaning 
is  the  same.  For  instance,  "I  Became 
a  Benedict  With  a  Celestial  Being"  is 
"I  Married  an  Angel."  Now  give  the 
correct  titles  for: 

a.  "The  Vernal  Season  is  Now 
in  Progress." 

b.  "An  Osculation  in  Stygian  Sur- 
roundings." 

c.  "I  Regret  That  I  Caused  You 
to  Utter  Lamentations." 

14.  What  famous  stars  are  identi- 
fied with  the  following: 

a.  "April  Showers." 

b.  "Makin'  Whoopee." 

c.  "My  Mother's  Eyes." 

d.  "Rockin'  Chair." 

15.  He  attended  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity, has  a  stable  of  horses,  and 
has  four  of  what  Cantor  hasn't  any. 
Who  is  he? 

16.  Name  two  radio  comedians  who 
hold  the  contracts  of  two  boxers. 

17.  They  say  that  there's  only  one 
talented  member  of  each  family.  But 
the  following  have  kin  famous  in  their 
own  right.  Here  are  their  names,  and 
you  fill  in  the  missing  relatives. 

a.  Mark    Warnow    and 

b.  Bing    Crosby    and 

c.  Jimmy  Dorsey  and 

d.  Benny  Fields  and 

e.  Red   Norvo   and 

18.  Can  you  name  five  songs  which 
refer  to  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
their  titles? 

19.  What  famous  song  writer  has  a 
last  name  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  an  ancient  Roman  statesman?  And 
what  song  writer  has  for  a  last  name 
the  name  of  a  big  modern  city? 

20.  Can  you  name  three  colored 
singers  with  Irish  names? 

Did  you  answer  them  all  correctly? 
Turn  to  the  answers  on  page  82,  and 
see.  If  you're  a  hundred  per  cent 
right,  you're  entitled  to  give  yourself 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Musical  Arts. 
If  you  got  fifteen  right,  you  can  be 
a  Bachelor  of  Musical  Arts.  But  if 
you  got  less  than  fifteen,  you've 
flunked  and  have  to  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  class — and  whatever  your  score, 
you'll  do  better  if  you'll  listen  next 
Wednesday  night  to  Kay  Kyser's 
Musical  Class  and  Dance,  on  the 
NBC-Red  network. 
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Hollywood    Radio  Whispers 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

great  many  pictures  before  becoming 
a  CBS  announcer.  So,  when  Director 
Harold  Bucquet  needed  someone  who 
was  both  actor  and  radio  announcer, 
he  called  Eldridge.  He's  now  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  CBS. 


Marion  Talley,  lovely  NBC  soprano, 
attracted  envious  stares  when  she  en- 
tered the  Vine  Street  Derby  wearing 
a  corsage  of  five  gorgeous  orchids. 
The  corsage  wasn't  a  gift  from  an 
admirer,  but  a  selection  from  the 
many  perfect  blooms  raised  on 
Marion's  orchid  farm. 


A  solid  silver  baton,  with  her  name 
engraved  on  the  side,  and  a  costly 
Gladstone  bag  were  Alice  Faye's  part- 
ing gifts  to  her  husband,  Tony  Martin, 
when  he  left  Hollywood  on  a  ten 
week  personal  appearance  tour  with 
his  own  orchestra.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  Tony  and  Alice  have  been  separ- 
ated since  their  romantic  elopement 
to  Yuma,  Arizona,  last  September. 


Bob  Burns  is  planning  a  Hollywood 
Hotel  that  will  offer  shelter  for  35 
cents  a  night  to  motion  picture  and 
radio  actors,  and  others  who  are  down 
on  their  luck.  The  hotel  is  to  be  one 
of  a  string  which  Bob  plans  to  estab- 
lish at  several  widely  separated  points 
around  the  country  for  itinerant 
workers,  commonly  known  as  hoboes. 
Bob,  you  know,  was  a  "Knight  of  the 
Road"  himself,  in  his  younger  days. 


There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  Mickey 
Rooney's  versatility.  The  other  day 
he  revealed  to  me  that  he  had  a  radio 
script  almost  finished.  Mickey  says 
the  story  concerns  the  adventures  of 
a  young  boy  whose  childhood  is 
passed  on  the  stage.  He  is  calling 
it  "The  Kid  Trouper."  Actually,  I 
believe  it  is  autobiographical  to  some 
extent,  for  Mickey  started  his  stage 
career  when  he  was  only  eleven 
months  old.  Rooney  hopes  to  be  able 
to  sell  the  script  to  a  network,  with 
the  proviso  that  he  play  the  lead 
himself. 


LOVE  DEPARTMENT— Nan  Grey 
and  Charlie  Martin  are  preacher  ma- 
terial. They  announced  their  engage- 
ment recently.  Nan  is  leading  lady 
on  Those  We  Love,  while  Martin, 
until  recently  director  of  the  Johnny 
Presents  radio  show,  is  now  a  Uni- 
versal writer,  producer,  and  director. 
They  met  at  the  studio — and  it  was 
love  at  first  sight.  Although  they 
have  announced  their  engagement, 
they  may  never  tie  the  knot.  Both 
are  so  very  young — and  so  very 
ambitious. 


LAMOUR  VS.  APPENDIX! 

Here's  the  inside  story  on  how  Dor- 
othy Lamour  lost  her  appendix.  For 
some  time,  Dorothy  told  me,  her  ap- 
pendix had  been  bothering  her.  In 
fact,  she  had  arranged  for  her  doctor 
to  operate  the  day  following  her  next 
broadcast.  On  Saturday,  however, 
while  rehearsing  for  the  Chase  and 
Sanborn  Sunday  show,  Dorothy  had 


MARVELOUS  FOR   COMPLEXIONS,  TOO! 

You'll  want  to  use  this  pure,  creamy- 
white  soap  for  both  face  and  bath. 

Cashmere  Bouquet's  lather  is  so 
gentle  and  caressing.  Yet  it  removes 
dirt  and  cosmetics  so  thoroughly, 
leaving  your  skin  softer,  smoother . . . 
luring 


NOW  ONLY 

at  drug,  department,  ten-cent  stores 


*  **  -    X**y\   -  ^  at  drug,  department,  ten-cent  stores 

TO   KEEP    jntaa&t*^ ^SacnZi  —  BATHE    WITH    PERFUMED 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP 
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DISCOVERS.  J|(V)N)V,  EXPLORING-  FATBERS 
STOPV,  HAS  LEARNED  BOW  TO  EMPTy 
PENCIL  SHARPENER. 


PLEASED  AS  MESS  VANISHES-WHILE 
HI-LO  BROSH  CONTROL  ADJUSTS  ITSELF 
TO  ANV  R.OG  NAP 


SUGGESTS  NEWLVWED  SISTER  CrBT 
BISSELL  FOR  QOICK  CLEANING  AND 
SAVE  VACUUM  FOR.  PERIODIC  CLEANING 


BISSELL 

The   really   belter   sweeper 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


£a/tvaL.  Rji-Ui> 
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RELIES   ON  HER    ALWAVS-HAtODV 
BISSELL  FOR  SUCH  MESSES 


THANKFUL  AS  BISSELL  SWOOPS  UNDER, 
LOW  FURNITURE  AND  STAV-ON 
BUMPERS    PREVENT   SCR.ftTCBl  NO- 


AUTOMATIC  BRUSH  CONTROL 
Only  a  Hi-Lo  Bissell  sweeps  all  floor 
surfaces  with  equal  ease  and  thorough- 
ness. Only  Bissell's  exclusive  Hi-Lo  con- 
trol adjusts  the  brush  automatically  and 
fully.  You  needn't  hold  the  handle  in  un- 
natural positions  or  push  any  levers.  See 
the  smart,  new  Bissells  at  your  dealer's. 

Models  from  $3.95  to  $7.50 


"Thanks  a  million,  Mom" 

If  that  little  bundle  of  sunshine 
could  talk,  mothers  would  always 
know  how  grateful  baby  is  for  the 
right  kind  of  care  .  .  .  the  right 
amount  of  sleep,  the  right  kind  of 
bath,  the  right  clothes. 


To  make  sure  that  more  Mothers  know  about  the  proper  care, 
five  of  the  country's  leading  infant  specialists  have  compiled  the 
official  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  book,  "Infant  Care,"  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  at  Washington  makes  this  valuable  book 
available  to  mothers  for  only  10  cents. 

Many  illustrations,  a  9-page  index,  and  plain  language  make  it 
easy  to  have  this  expert  advice  on  the  care  of  infants  from  birth 
}o  toddling  age.     Send  for  n  g*. 

"INFANT  CARE"— 10c 

IN  STAMPS  OR  COINS.     WRAP  COINS  SECURELY,  ADDRESS, 

RADIO  MIRROR,  Box  RM-84, 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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INFANT  CARE 
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a  serious  attack  and  telephoned  her 
doctor  about  it.  He  came  over,  took 
a  drop  of  blood  from  her  ear,  and 
rushed  it  to  the  hospital  for  a  blood 
count.  About  an  hour  later  the  doctor 
frantically  telephoned  Dorothy,  who 
was  in  the  midst  of  rehearsing  a  song, 
and  told  her  to  rush  to  the  hospital 
immediately.  He  warned  her  that  he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  her  life 
if  the  appendix  stayed  in.  Worried, 
Dorothy  telephoned  husband  Herbie 
Kay,  whose  orchestra  was  playing  in 
Texas,  and  told  him  about  the  emer- 
gency. He  wanted  to  fly  to  her,  but 
since  it  meant  cancelling  an  engage- 
ment she  told  him  to  stay  and  not 
worry.  A  few  minutes  later  she  left 
for  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  her  appendix  was 
out. 


Charlie  McCarthy  received  a  won- 
derful degree  from  Chicago's  North- 
western University  recently.  It  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dean  Dennis. 
The  degree,  if  you  please,  is  "Master 
of  Innuendo  and  the  Snappy  Come- 
back." Edgar  Bergen  was  similarly 
honored. 


Credit  Lewis  Allan  Weiss,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Don  Lee  Network 
with  unusual  foresight.  Weiss  is  plan- 
ning a  series  of  regular  television 
programs  over  the  Hollywood  station. 
For  three  months  Weiss  has  been  pre- 
paring and  telecasting  occasional 
visual  shows — the  regular  broadcast 
schedule  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


William  Powell  has  definitely  de- 
cided to  take  over  the  emcee  spot 
on  the  Hollywood  Hotel  program.  The 
film  star  makes  his  radio  debut  Octo- 
ber 21st.  One  reason  Powell  accepted 
the  radio  chore  is  that,  being  in  poor 
health,  he  figures  one  radio  appear- 
ance a  week  will  tide  him  over  until 
he  is  well  enough  to  handle  film  as- 
signments. His  work  will  be  made 
very  easy  for  him.  I  understand  Bill 
is  getting  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  radio  emcee — in  the  high  four 
figures! 

*       *       * 

I  hear  from  a  reliable  source  that 
Cowboy  Gene  Autry  is  set  for  a  fall 
radioshow.  It's  to  be  a  half-hour 
variety  session  with  Gene  as  a  sing- 
ing "emcee."  Autry  entered  pictures 
from  radio.  A  Republic  Studio  execu- 
tive heard  him  singing  on  the  Na- 
tional Barn  Dance  program,  and  de- 
cided to  make  him  the  screen's  first 
singing  cowboy. 


Hollywood's  Radio  Row  is  really 
taking  shape.  The  recently  completed 
CBS  building  is  already  a  show-spot 
on  Sunset  Boulevard  at  Gower.  At 
Sunset  and  Vine  the  NBC  Radio  City 
Building  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. Now  comes  word  from  Lewis 
Allan  Weiss  and  Willet  Brown,  Don- 
Lee-Mutual  executives,  that  their 
new  quarters  will  be  located  between 
NBC  and  CBS. 


Fred  MacMurray  and  Andy  Devine, 
featured  in  Paramount's  "Men  With 
Wings,"  will  be  starred  in  the  airshow 
of  that  name  over  Don  Lee-Mutual. 
The  story  will  be  a  cavalcade  of  avia- 
tion from  man's  first  attempts  to  fly! 
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What  Do  You  Want  To  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

In  these  trying  days  when  money 
is  so  scarce  and  work  so  slack,  our 
nerves  are  apt  to  be  on  edge,  but  if 
we  would  just  think  twice  and  be  a 
little  more  forgiving  and  tolerant,  we 
could  make  the  best  of  things.  It  is 
wonderful  to  read  what  another  wo- 
man has  learned  from  experience  and 
it  does  help  to  smooth  over  the  rough 
spots. 

I  listen  to  Miss  Menken  in  the  serial 
drama,  Second  Husband,  and  it  surely 
is  interesting. 

I  sincerely  thank  her  for  her  story 
and  I  recommend  it  to  every  married 
man  and  woman. 

Again  I  want  you  to  know  I  appre- 
ciate your  magazine  and  I  enjoy 
reading  it. 

Mrs.  Helen  Brown, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SIXTH   PRIZE 

ITS   FIBBER  AND   MOLLY  AGAIN 

I'd  like  to  tell  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  your  magazine  just 
how  much  we  all  admire  Fibber  Mc- 
Gee  for  his  courage  all  these  hard 
months  of  Molly's  illness.  I  know 
the  good  trouper's  motto  is  "The  show 
must  go  on",  but  Fibber  has  shown 
real  pluck  to  carry  the  weight  of  a 
split  up  team  alone.  Orchids,  too,  to 
the  sponsor  who  backed  him  so  nobly 
— and  to  all  the  cast.  More  orchids 
to  the  radio  gossip  writers  for  sym- 
pathy and  "hands  off"  policy,  and  a 
whole  bunch  of  orchids  to  Molly  for 
being  the  kind  of  woman  we  all  love 
and  for  her  will  to  get  well — it  was 
grand  to  hear  her  voice  June  28th. 

Molly   and   Fibber — we'll   all   have 
a  warm  welcome  for  you  in  the  fall. 
Mrs.  A.  Bates, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

SEVENTH   PRIZE 

YOU'VE   BEEN    MISSED,   MARY   MARGARET 

I  wonder  if  the  people  who  don't 
listen  to  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
realize  just  how  much  they're  miss- 
ing. She's  off  the  air  now  for  a  month 
and  I  feel  as  though  something  has 
gone  out  of  my  life.  Her  talks  are 
so  interesting,  she  covers  all  subjects 
and  handles  each  one  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing manner.  She  sounds  like  she 
doesn't  use  script,  which  certainly 
gives  her  more  naturalness  and  charm 
than  most  speakers,  and  her  humor 
is  matchless. 

For  invalids  and  shut-ins  or  even 
the  blind  she  brings  word  pictures  of 
places  and  things  that  must  be  in- 
valuable. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Sullivan, 

Westmont,    Illinois 


Do  you  wish  you  were  the  wife  of 
a  famous  radio  comedian?  Or 
have  you  got  better  sense?  What- 
ever your  answer,  be  sure  to  read 
next  month's  big  feature,  the  true, 
touching,  amazing  story  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  makes 
everyone   laugh — except  his  wife! 


ff 


I've  lived  an  extra 
month  this  year- 


Like  so  many  women,  Janice 
believed  menstrual  pain  had 
to  be  endured.  As  regularly 
as  her  dreaded  days  came  on, 
she  stopped  "living"  —  gave 
up  all  pleasure  to  give  in  to 
suffering. 


Then,  a  year  ago,  a  thought- 
ful friend  told  Janice  about 
Midol;  how  it  relieves  func- 
tional periodic  pain  even  at 
its  worst,  and  how  it  often 
saves  many  women  even 
slight  discomfort. 


Now  Janice  is  "living"  again 
—  not  just  part  of  the  time, 
but  twelve  full  months  a  year. 
Letting  Midol  take  care  of 
unnecessary  menstrual  pain 
has  restored  to  her  a  whole 
month  of  wasted  days! 


MIDOL  is  made  for  women  for  one  special  purpose  —  to  relieve  the 
unnatural  pain  which  often  makes  the  natural  menstrual  process  so 
trying.  And  Midol  is  dependable;  unless  there  is  some  organic  disorder 
requiring  the  attention  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  Midol  helps  most 
women  who  try  it. 

Why  not  give  Midol  the  chance  to  help  you?  It  acts  quickly,  not  only 
to  relieve  the  pain,  but  to  lessen  discomfort.  A  few  Midol  tablets  should 
see  you  serenely  through  your  worst  day.  Convenient  and  inexpensive 
purse-size  aluminum  cases  at  all  drugstores. 


RELIEVES       FUNCTIONAL      PE   It   IODIC 


PAIN 
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BUT  BETTER  MEA1S 
THAN  EVER 

—  thanks  to  this  delicious 
ready -cooked  spaghetti 


TRY  THIS  TEMPTING  SAUSAGE 
AND  SPAGHETTI  PLATE 

4  spiced  apples      2  cans  Franco-American 
12  sausages  Spaghetti 

Cook  apples  in  sirup  made  of  Vi  cup  sugar, 
1  Vz  cups  water,  3  teaspoons  red  cinnamon  can- 
dies, 2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Parboil  and 
panfry  sausages.  Meanwhile  heat  Franco-Ameri- 
can  Spaghetti.   Divide   each  into  4   servings. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN  supplies  an  abundance 
of  the  quick  energy  growing  children  need. 
It's  easy  to  prepare;  just  heat  and  serve. 

Its  rich,  savory  cheese-and-tomato  sauce 
(made  with  eleven  different  ingredients)  adds 
zestful  flavor  to  left-overs,  new  relish  to 
cheaper  meat  cuts.  Serve  Franco-American 
often  as  main  dish  or  side  dish.  See  how  it 
peps  up  meals  and  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  food  dollars! 

Franco-American 

SPAGHETTI 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  Campbell's  Soups 

Settdfot,  FREE  %eccp&  *%ao& 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Dept.  411, 

Camden,  New  Jersey.  Please  send  me  your  free  recipe 

book:  "30  Tempting  Spaghetti  Meals." 

Name  (print) 

Address 

Ci  ty 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


The  smiling  cast  of  Backstage  Wife — David  Gothard,  Pat- 
ricia   Dunlap,    Ken    Griffin,    Vivian    Fridell,    Alice    Patton. 


JUDGING  from  the  letters,  Back- 
stage Wife  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  dramatic  serials  on  the 
air.  An  NBC  program,  it  is  heard 
every  Monday  through  Friday  at  4:00 
o'clock  from   Chicago. 

Vivian  Naomi  Fridell,  who  plays 
Mary  Noble  on  this  program,  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  15,  1912. 
Vivian  won  an  NBC  audition  in  Chi- 
cago and  appeared  in  several  pro- 
grams before  signing  up  for  Back- 
stage Wife. 

Ken  Griffin,  who  plays  Larry 
Noble,  comes  from  Enid,  Okla.  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard.  Shortly 
after  Ken  came  to  Chicago,  he  landed 
a  $15  a  week  job  as  an  actor  at  a 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  and 
later  took  a  radio  audition,  which  was 
the    beginning    of    his    radio    career. 

Patricia  Dunlap,  who  portrays 
Betty  Burns  was  born  in  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  May  20,  1911.  Patricia  played 
the  saxophone  and  piano  at  high 
school  and  paid  her  own  way  through 
dramatic  school  by  working  in  an  of- 
fice. She  made  her  radio  debut  in 
March  of  1931  over  a  Chicago  station. 

David  Gothard,  who  plays  Peter 
Dillon,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
Beardstown,  111.,  on  January  14,  1911, 
and  was  educated  in  California  .  .  . 
made  radio  debut  on  his  twenty-first 
birthday  over  WIBO  in  Chicago  as  an 
announcer.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  has 
light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Alice  Patton  is  Jane  Watson  on  the 
program.  She  was  born  January  29, 
1914,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  made  her 
amateur  debut  at  a  church  entertain- 
ment in  1931  when  she  sang  her  own 
composition  and  played  the  accordion 
...  in  1934  she  took  an  NBC  audition 
in  Chicago  and  soon  after  appeared 
on  many  programs. 

Fay  Falzone,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Don 
Ameche  has  two  sons — Ronnie  and 
Donnie  .  .  .  Sam  Ryder  of  Bachelor's 
Children  is  rjlayed  by  Olan  Soule  .  .  . 


Mike  Conway  in  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
is  portrayed  by  Clayton  Collier. 

Mrs.  D.  T.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
Skinnay  Ennis,  whose  real  name  is 
Edgar  C.  Ennis,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  C.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  studied  the  piano — then 
changed  to  trumpet  and  drums.  Skin- 
nay  played  trumpet  and  drums  in  Hal 
Kemp's  first  college  band,  consisting 
of  six  pieces.  He  did  not  sing  until 
several  years  after  the  band  was  or- 
ganized. Hal  heard  him  singing  off- 
stage and  persuaded  him  to  try  it  on 
the  dance  floor  ...  he  is  now  leadin-" 
his  own  orchestra.  His  hobby  is 
photography  ...  No  fan  club  has 
been  organized  for  him  to  date. 

Miss  Dolores  Archer,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. — For  a  picture  of  Rudy  Vallee, 
write  to  him  in  care  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City  .  .  .  Yes,  there 
is  a  fan  club  for  Rudy  called  "The 
Valleegians.';  Contact  Beatrice  Gor- 
don, Pres.,  Box  38,  Lefferts  Station, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  information. 
FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

The  Vaughn  De  Leath  Happiness  Fan 
Club  is  seeking  new  members.  Dues 
are  fifteen  cents.  Write  to  Chaw  Mank, 
Staunton,  111.,  for  further  information. 

Jean  Baron,  201-42  119th  Avenue, 
St.  Albans,  N.  Y.,  asked  that  we  an- 
nounce the  Judy  Garland  Fan  Club  in 
this  section.  Members  wishing  to  join 
should  get  in   touch  with  Jean. 

Permission  has  just  been  received 
by  Mary  Miller,  20  Henrietta  Street, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Canada,  to  start 
a  Jeanette  MacDonald  Fan  Club.  She 
will  be  glad  to  send  information  to 
anyone  wishing  to  join,  if  they  will 
enclose  three  cents  for  postage. 

Charlotte  Bicking,  R.D.  No.  1, 
Downingtown,  Penna.,  is  anxious  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  Gene  Krupa 
Fan  Club.  If  one  has  already  been 
organized,  will  the  president  please 
contact  Miss  Bicking. 
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previews — not  to  reporters — but  to 
staff  reviewers  in  whom  I  have  com- 
plete confidence.  As  a  rule,  I  see  all 
the  important  pictures  myself.  You 
must,  of  course,  realize  there  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  pic- 
tures previewed  in  one  week,  and 
one  man  couldn't  possibly  catch  them 
all.  I  try  to  select  the  most  important 
ones,  and  the  rest  I  turn  over  to  other 
reviewers  on  my  staff.  But  for  you  to 
tell  your  readers  I  don't  personally 
review  pictures,  when  those  reviews 
are  a  vital  part  of  my  program,  is  a 
misstatement. 

ANOTHER  piece  of  utter  misinforma- 
L  tion  is  that  I  don't  write  open 
letters  to  certain  people  because  I  fear 
a  "sock  in  the  nose."  During  my  two 
years  in  the  Marine  Corps,  I  was  con- 
stantly in  the  boxing  ring;  I  would 
hate  to  have  to  count  the  number  of 
punches  on  the  nose  I  received,  or  to 
think  of  the  times  I  was  knocked 
galley  west.  If  your  Mr.  Graham  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask,  he  would 
have  been  told  about  the  various 
times  well  known  Hollywood  persons 
promised  socks  on  the  nose,  and  each 
time  I  came  right  back  at  them  with 
open  letters,  if  occasion  warranted. 
The  intimation  in  Graham's  story 
that  I  am  afraid  makes  me  sore. 

Graham  also  makes  a  statement 
that  I  did  not  tell  the  story  of  Ted 
Healy  being  badly  beaten  up,  after  a 
reporter  had  brought  it  in  to  me,  and 
that  I  gave  no  explanation.  To  begin 
with,   I   don't   make   explanations   to 
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Fidler  Protests! 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

anybody  why  I  do  or  do  not  use 
stories — and  certainly  it  isn't  neces- 
sary for  me  to  explain  to  a  member 
on  my  own  staff.  For  your  edification, 
Ted  Healy  died  and  left  a  widow  and 
two-week-old  baby.  To  have  come 
out  with  the  story  that  Healy  was 
beaten  up  in  a  brawl  outside  a  night 
club,  would  have  been  just  about  as 
rotten  as  the  insinuations  your  Mr. 
Graham  made  in  his  story. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  John 
Montague  and  my  asserted  statement 
that  "I've  seen  that  guy,"  when  I  re- 
fused to  write  an  open  letter  to  him. 
Your  story  went  on  to  tell  how  Mon- 
tague threw  George  Bancroft  into  a 
clubhouse  locker — and  the  insinua- 
tion is  again  pretty  clear  that  I  was 
afraid.  I  happen  to  know  Montague 
pretty  well;  have  played  golf  with 
him  many  times.  He  is  not  a  motion 
picture  personality;  therefore,  any 
open  letter  to  him  would  have  been 
out  of  place  on  my  program,  even 
had  I  seen  reason  to  write  one. 
Furthermore,  what  could  I  have  writ- 
ten an  open  letter  to  Montague  about? 
He  was  pronounced  not  guilty  and 
acquitted  in  a  court  of  law — so  how 
the  devil  could  I  have  written  him  an 
open  letter?  Any  such  letter  might 
have  been  libelous  to  the  extreme. 

I  distinctly  resent  a  few  other  ex- 
treme misstatements  in  the  story,  in- 
cluding the  one  that  Josephine  Dillon 
Gable  gave  me  my  start  in  radio.  The 
true  story  of  my  start  in  radio  has 
been  told  many  times.  The  fact  is, 
Mrs.     Josephine     Dillon     Gable     had 


nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  my 
radio  career.  After  I  had  been  on  the 
air  for  a  few  months,  I  realized  my 
voice  was  in  need  of  training.  I  went 
to  Mrs.  Dillon  for  voice  lessons — for 
which  I  paid  her  usual  rates,  despite 
your  Mr.  Graham's  statement  that  I 
got  them  for  nothing. 

As  I  say,  every  man  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinions.  Your  Mr.  Graham 
says  I  have  no  sense  of  humor — no 
comedy  on  my  program.  That's  okay 
by  me,  if  he  listens  to  the  show  and 
doesn't  get  an  occasional  laugh.  After 
all,  mine  is  not  a  comedy  program. 
I  simply  try  to  report  the  news  about 
Hollywood,  little  human  interest 
stories — an  occasional  laugh  story.  I 
also  try  to  have  semi-humorous  open- 
ings and  closings. 

I  DISLIKE  to  be  argumentative  or 
'  quarrelsome,  but  I  cannot  sit 
docilely  and  take  such  inaccuracies 
as  your  Mr.  Graham  has  written  and 
which  you  bought  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  correct. 

Had  Mr.  Graham  come  to  me,  I 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  set 
him  right  on  his  article.  But  you  see, 
he  didn't,  and  since  he  hardly  knows 
me  personally  (except  to  nod  in 
passing) ,  he  made  these  errors. 

I  will  thank  you  to  correct,  in  a 
near-future  issue  of  Radio  Mirror, 
some  of  the  reportings  of  your  re- 
porter,  Carroll   Graham. 

Thank    you. 

As  ever,  sincerely, 

Jimmie  Fidler 


DONT  LET  IT  HAPPEN 
TO  YOU !  GUARD  AGAINST 

"middle-age"  skin  ! 


MY  SKIN  WAS  REALLY  LOVELY,  UNTIL  I 
WAS  20... FOR  MOTHER  KEPT  HER  EYE 
ON  ME.  ANO  MADE  ME  USE  THE  SAME 

GENTLE  SOAP  SHE'S  ALWAYS  USED! 
THEN,  STUPIDLY,  I  BEGAN  SWITCHING.. 
TRIED  ONE  SOAP  AFTER  ANOTHER, UNTIL. 


K^-N 


BECAUSE  PALMOUVE  IS  MADE  WITH  OlIVE 
AND  PALM  OILS,  NATURE'S  FINEST  BEAUTY 
AIDS!  THAT'S  WHY  IT'S  SO  GOOD  FOR  DRY, 
LIFELESS  SKIN.  ITS  GENTLE,  DIFFERENT 

LATHER  CLEANSES  SO  THOROUGHLY, 
SOFTENS  AND  REFINES 
SKIN  TEXTURE...  LEAVES 
COMPLEXIONS  RADIANT! 


AAY  LOVELY  COMPLEXION  WAS  CONE .' 

HOW  CAN  YOU  EXPECT  ANY  HAT  TO  LOOK 
WELL,  THE  WAY  YOUR  COMPLEXION  IS 
LATELY?  SO  DRY,  LIFELESS,  COARSE- 
LOOKING.  REGULAR  "Ml  DDLE-AGE"SKIN ! 

IF  YOU  HAD  ONLY 
STUCKTO  PALMOLIVE 
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•  In  olden  days  the 
bridal  veil  was  supposed 
to  protect  the  bride  from 
the  "evil  eye"  of  some 
invisible  "evil  spirit." 

Today,  women  know 
that  they  don't  need  pro- 
tection from  unseen  "evil  spirits" —  but 
they  do  need  protection  for  their  skin. 

Did  you  know  that  more  women  in  Amer- 
ica use  Italian  Balm,  the  famous  Skin  Sof- 
tener, than  any  other  preparation  of  its  kind? 
This  famous  skin  protector  —  for  ward- 
ing off  chapping,  dryness,  and  work-or- 
weather  skin  coarseness  —  contains  the 
costliest  ingredients  of  any  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands.  Yet  it  costs  far  less  than 
a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  to  use  liberally 
each  day.  It  "goes  so  far."  Test  it  on  your 
skin.  Try  it  before  you  buy — at  Campana's 
expense.  Use  FREE  coupon  below. 

Ga/mhjcvnjcd 

Italian  Balm 

"America's  Most  Economical  Skin  Protector" 


CAMPANA  SALES  COMPANY 
590  Lincolnway,  Batavia,  Illinois 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  never  tried  Italian 
Balm.  Please  send  me  VANITY  Bottle 
FREE  and  postpaid. 


City : .State. 

In  Canada,  Campana,  Ltd. ,  MA  C690  Caledonia  Road,  Toronto 


Laughter  by  the  Yard 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


something.  He  began  to  write  other 
members  of  the  program  into  the 
script.  The  entire  show  was  unified 
and  all  of  a  sudden  George  Olsen  and 
Ethel  Shutta,  musical  stars  of  that 
series,  became  comedians.  The  idea 
was  good — the  character  of  Mary  Liv- 
ingstone was  created,  Frank  Black 
learned  how  to  get  laughs  and  Don 
Bestor's  spats  made  history. 

Most  of  the  important  comedians 
are  using  the  situation  type  of  script 
now.  But  those  two  hardy  perennials 
— Pick  and  Pat  (they  also  masquer- 
aded as  Showboat's  Molasses  an' 
January) — still  stick  to  the  gags  that 
mother  and  dad  told  each  other  when 
they  were  riding  on  a  bicycle  built' 
for  two.  •  -  - 

Twenty-nine-year-old  Mort  Lewis 
wrote  their  material  until  a  few 
months  ago.  At  different  times  he  has 
written  jokes  for  Burns  and  Allen, 
Eugene  and  Willie  Howard  and  Ben 
Bernie. 

It  is  his  contention  that  people  like 
to  hear  old  songs — so  why  shouldn't 
they  like  to  hear  old  gags?  He  puts  a 
new  twist  on  them  but  they're  still 
the  old  reliables.  He  keeps  a  file  of 
several  thousand  jokes.  Running  al- 
phabetically from  Africa  to  Zulu,  they 
are  what  he  calls  his  "reserve." 

The  biggest  share  of  Eddie  Cantor's 
gag  budget  goes  to  Phil  Rapp,  who 
got  into  radio  in  1931  and  began  sell- 
ing humor  to  Beatrice  Lillie  and 
Burns  and  Allen.  Also  on  the  Cantor 
comedy  pay-roll  is  a  young  man  who 
sent  the  comedian  jokes  while  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Eddie  financed  him  through  school 
and  now  has  him  on  his  regular  staff. 

THE  four  people  required  to  make 
Gracie  Allen  crazy  are  her  Georgie- 
Porgie,  Willie  Burns,  Harvey  Helm 
and  John  P.  Medbury.  The  price  of 
her  sanity  is  $10,000  each  week.  Out 
of  that  the  writing  staff  gets  $1200. 
George  is  in  complete  charge  of  the 
script  and  okays  or  furnishes  the 
ideas.  Grade's  only  worry  is  to  read 
her  script  the  way  George  thinks  best. 

Usually,  the  three  assistants  work 
independently  of  each  other.  About 
three  weeks  before  the  program  a 
meeting  is  held.  All  contributions  are 
lumped  together  and  George  builds  a 
radio    program. 

Jack  Benny  always  has  six  or  seven 
writers  surrounding  him  and  his  pro- 
gram. The  financial  experts  say  that 
he  gets  $12,500  for  each  of  his  pro- 
grams and  that  approximately  $2,000 
of  that  goes  to  his  writers.  Back  in 
the  old  days  when  Jack  first  became 
public  comedian  number  one,  Harry 
Conn  was  the  only  one  working  on 
the  scripts  and  he  got  25%  of  Jack's 
salary.  Now  Eddie  Beloin,  Bill  Mor- 
row and  their  cohorts  head  the  staff. 

It  is  Conn's  claim  that  when  he  was 
writing  the  show,  Benny  rarely  both- 
ered with  the  script  until  the  first  re- 
hearsal. Nowadays,  though,  Jack 
works  hard  on  them. 

But  the  gentleman  who  really 
works  on  his  scripts  is  Fred  Allen. 
Every  line  that  you  hear  him  or  his 
stooges  say  has  been  written  by  him. 
As  soon  as  his  Wednesday  night  pro- 
gram is  over,  Fred  begins  work  on 
next  week's  show.  He  spends  the  en- 
tire week  doing  it — his  only  time  off 
is  one  night  a  week  when  he  takes 


Portland  to  a  movie  or  a  play. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Allen  works 
harder  than  any  other  comedian  in 
radio  and  despite  the  fact  that  he 
writes  every  line,  he  still  has  two  gag- 
men on  his  staff.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Arnold  Auerbach  and  Herman  Wolke 
to  supply  ideas  for  skits  and  make 
suggestions  if  Fred  gets  stuck. 

Allen,  however,  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.  Edgar  Bergen, 
for  instance,  started  out  by  writing 
his  own  double-talk.  Now  the  task  is 
too  great  and  little  Charlie  is  the 
wooden  mouthpiece  for  the  efforts  of 
approximately  three  men. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
a  writer  can  do  for  you  is  Milton 
Berle.  Up  until  his  Community  Sing 
Show  two  years  ago,  Milton  had  been 
a  complete  flop  on  the  air.  He  had 
always  been  incomparable  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  but  radio  had  al- 
ready begun  to  outgrow  that  type  of 
comedy. 

DERLE,  playing  a  theater  in  New 
"  York,  was  in  the  throes  of  negoti- 
ating his  Sing  contract.  It  was  a  Wed- 
nesday and  VARIETY,  show-busi- 
ness's  newspaper,  was  out.  On  one  of 
the  pages  there  was  an  ad  which  read: 

"IRV  S.  BRECHER 

Positively  Berle-proof  gags — 

Gags  So  Bad  Even  Milton  Berle 

Won't  Steal  Them" 

And  Brecher,  who  was  working  for 
his  uncle,  manager  of  a  movie  house, 
got  a  call  from  Berle.  He  began  work- 
ing for  the  comedian  at  $35  a  week. 
Then  Milton  went  on  the  air  for  Com- 
munity Sing  at  $1500  a  week  and  soon 
Brecher  was  getting  $300  of  it. 

At  first  Brecher,  just  turned  23, 
shared  the  burden  of  writing  the 
show  with  Berle.  But  gradually  his 
ideas  began  to  take  the  lead.  Quickly, 
he  erased  Milt's  old  vaudeville-type 
comedy,  and  substituted  situation  and 
characterization  d  la  Benny  and 
Conn.  Milton's  salary  began  to  rise 
and  so  did  Irv's.  The  series  ended 
with  Berle  never  seeing  the  script 
that  Brecher  wrote  until  the  first  day 
of  rehearsal.  It  also  ended  with  Milt's 
salary  at  $2500  a  week  and  Irv's  at 
$700.  The  surest  signs  of  their  suc- 
cess were  the  movie  contracts  that 
both  received:  Berle  as  a  screen 
comedian;  Brecher  as  a  dialogue 
writer  for  M-G-M.  He  writes  most  of 
the  gags  for  the  Good  News  program. 

Brecher's  method  is  one  way  of 
breaking  into  the  gag-writing  busi- 
ness. Another  way  was  that  used  by 
Carroll  Carroll.  Carroll  used  to  write 
for  "Judge",  the  humor  magazine. 
The  agency  which  produces  the  Bing 
Crosby  program  noticed  his  work  and 
now  Mr.  Carroll  is  responsible  for 
that  feeling  of  good  fellowship  and 
most  of  the  laughs  on  Bing's  show. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  all  you 
have  to  do  to  be  a  successful  radio 
comedian  is  invest  $1,000  or  $1,500  a 
week  in  gag-writers,  audition  and  get 
on  the  air.  Granted  that  poor  mate- 
rial makes  a  comedian  very  unfunny. 
Granted,  too,  that  up  to  air  time  the 
gag-writers  are  the  most  important 
spoke  in  the  wheel.  But  it's  still  the 
comedian  who  makes  people  laugh — 
with  his  talent  and  ability  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  materials. 
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"I  gotta  admit,"  Heath  confessed,  "I 
can't  get  hold  of  anything  special  in 
Hennessey's  report,  myself.  .  .  .  But 
there's  something  else  I'd  like  to 
know."  He  turned  back  to  Hennes- 
sey. "You  say  you  knew  this  dish- 
washer, Allen,  and  saw  him  earlier  in 
the  day.  What  about  that?" 

"This  afternoon  I  seen  him  buzzing 
round  Mirche's  office,"  returned  the 
officer.  "He  went  in  and  out  three  or 
four  times  between  lunch  and  five 
o'clock.  Then,  around  six,  when 
Mirche  had  got  there,  he  went  in 
again  and  stayed  about  ten  minutes 
that  time.  When  he  came  out,  he 
just  went  down  the  street  and  that 
was  the  last  I  seen  of  him." 

yOU  sure  it  was  Allen  you  saw?" 
the  Sergeant  asked  dispiritedly. 
"I'll  say  I'm  sure!"  Hennessey 
laughed.  "But  it's  damn  funny  you 
should  ask  me  that.  The  first  time  I 
seen  Allen  this  afternoon,  I  got  the 
screwy  idea  it  coulda  been  Benny  the 
Buzzard:  they're  both  about  the  same 
size,  with  the  same  round  face. 
And  Allen  had  on  a  plain  black  suit, 
like  I  told  you — which  is  the  way  the 
Buzzard  mighta  dressed  if  he'd  been 
sneaking  back  here  and  didn't  want  to 
be  spotted  too  easy.  You  remember 
the  loud,  natty  get-ups  he  wore  in  the 
old  days.  Anyhow,  I  thought  I'd 
make  sure.  I  knew  I  was  being  dumb, 
but  I  went  over  and  said  hello  to  the 
fellow.  It  was  Allen,  all  right.  He 
told  me  he  was  hanging  around  to  get 
a  raise  out  of  old  Mirche.  Swell 
chance!" 


The  Grade  Allen  Murder  Case 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

"Anything  else  about  this  fellow 
Allen  come  to  you?"  Heath  asked. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  Hennessey 
said.  "Yeah  ...  he  met  a  guy  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon — around 
four  o'clock.  He  was  a  little  fellow 
like  Allen.  They  met  just  west  of  the 
cafe,  and  pretty  soon  they  got  into  an 
argument.  It  looked  like  they  was  go- 
ing to  come  to  blows  any  minute.  But 
I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  'em; 
and  finally  this  guy  went  on  his  way. 
.  .  .  Anything  else  on  your  mind,  Ser- 
geant?" 

"That's  all,"  Heath  said.  "Go  home 
and  get  some  more  sleep.  But  be  back 
on  the  job  at  noon." 

When  Hennessey  had  gone  Mark- 
ham,  noting  a  sudden  change  in 
Vance's  manner,  frowned  and  asked, 
"What's  on  your  mind,   Vance?" 

"Hennessey's  tale.  Y'know,  in  my 
fairy-story  this  evening,  I  didn't  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  wood-nymph. 
The  name  is  Gracie  Allen.  And  Philip 
Allen  is  her  brother.  She  informed 
me  quite  frankly  he  was  going  to 
beard  Mirche  in  his  den  this  after- 
noon to  petition  for  an  increased  sti- 
pend. And  when  Miss  Allen  stopped 
at  my  table  tonight,  she  was  on  her 
way  to  meet  her  brother  somewhere 
in  the  recesses  of  the  cafe." 

"Maybe  you  can  fit  all  that  into  the 
fantasy  you  were  spinning  earlier," 
Markham  suggested. 

"As  you  say,  old  dear."  Vance  was 
no  longer  in  a  jesting  mood.  "I'm  cer- 
tainly going  to  try.  I  don't  fancy  so 
many  irrelevant  things  happening  in 
one  place  and  at  one  time.   Something 


must  be  holding  them  together.  I  ad- 
mit my  ideas  are  dashed  vague.  But 
I  feel  compelled  to  find  out  what  I  can 
about  Philip  Allen's  untimely  death. 
And     I     need     your     helpin'     hand." 

"Anything  to  get  rid  of  you  at  this 
ungodly  hour,"  Markham  sighed. 

"Feelin'  thus,  give  me  the  Allen 
case  instanter,  to  play  with  as  I  jolly 
well  please — with  the  doughty  Ser- 
geant at  my  side,  of  course." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  this,  Ser- 
geant?" Markham  asked. 

"If  Mr.  Vance  has  got  some  fancy 
ideas,"  returned  Heath  vigorously, 
"I'd  just  as  soon  string  along." 

At  the  Mortuary 

VANCE  and  Heath  and  I  went  first 
to  Vance's  apartment.  Here,  while 
Vance  changed  from  evening  clothes 
to  a  sack  suit,  Heath  telephoned 
Doctor  Mendel.  When  Vance  rejoined 
us,  the  Sergeant  was  apparently  still 
pondering  the  phone  conversation. 

"This  thing,"  he  said,  "is  beginning 
to  look  even  more  cuckoo  than  Hen- 
nessey's story  sounded.  Doc  Mendel 
still  thinks  Allen  mighta  died  natural; 
but  he  found  a  lot  of  nutty  evidence 
that  there  coulda  been  dirty  work. 
He's  passing  the  buck,  and  got  the 
body  to  the  morgue  quick,  where 
Doremus  will  do  the  autopsy." 

"In  the  meantime,  what  about  Mrs. 
Allen?"  asked  Vance. 

"Sure;  she's  gotta  be  notified. 
Thought  I'd  send  Martin — he's  smooth 
and  easy." 

"No — oh,  no,  Sergeant,"  said  Vance. 
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Her  Freshness  Charms 


A  twinkling  dancing  star,  Dixie 
Dunbar  charms  movie-goers 
with  her  freshness.  Hollywood 
claimed  her  only  a  few  years 
ago  and  today  her  fresh  talent 
is  a  feature  of  "Alexander's 
Ragtime  Band". 

if 


Freshness 

. .  .>vins  fame  for  Dixie  Dunbar 

and  Old  Golds, too ! 


Every  pack  wrapped  in  2  jackets 
of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER 
jacket  opens  from  the  BOTTOM. 


YOU  can't  blame  a  Hollywood  star  for 
worrying  about  going  stale.  For  all 
the  talent  in  the  world  won't  hold  a  star's 
popularity  .  .  .  once  the  appealing  charm 
of  freshness  fades. 

That's  true,  too,  of  a  cigarette.  Many  a 
talented  cigarette,  that  leaves  the  factory 
fresh,  is  a  stale  "has-been"  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  smoker. 

Tobacco  freshness  must  be  guarded 
against  dryness,  dust,  or  too  much  moisture. 

That's  the  reason  for  Old  Gold's  double- 
sealed,  double  Cellophane  package.  You 
can't  buy,  beg  or  borrow  a  stale  Old  Gold. 
Always,  Old  Golds  are  double-mellow, 
delightful  in  flavor,  fresh  as  the  minute  they 
were  made. 


TUNE  IN  on   OM  Gold's  Hollywood  Scraenscoops,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  nights,  Columbia  Netvork,  Coast-lo-Coast 
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"TVTO  MAN  or  woman  wants  to  have  a  finger 
J_lj  poked  at  them  or  receive  sympathy  be- 
cause of  an  unhealthy  skin  appearance. 

Some  skin  troubles  are  tough  to  correct, 
but  we  do  know  this— skin  tissues  like  the 
body  itself  must  be  fed  from  within. 

To  make  the  food  we  eat  available  for 
strength  and  energy,  there  must  be  an 
abundance  of  red-blood-cells. 

Worry,  overwork,  undue  strain,  unbal- 
anced diet,  a  cold,  perhaps,  as  well  as  other 
causes,  "burn-up"  your  red-blood-cells  faster 
than  the  body  renews. 

S.S.S.  Tonic  builds  these  precious  red  cells. 
It  is  a  simple,  internal  remedy,  tested  for 
generations  and  also  proven  by  scientific 
research. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial  by  taking 
a  course  of  several  bottles  .  .  .  the  first  bottle 
usually  demonstrates  a  marked  improvement. 

Moreover,  S.S.S.  Tonic  whets  the  appetite 
and  improve  digestion  ...  a  very  important 
step  back  to  health. 

You,  too,  will  want  to  take  S.S.S.  Tonic  to 
regain  and  to  maintain  your  red-blood-cells 
...  to  restore  lost  weight  ...  to  regain 
energy  ...  to  strengthen  nerves  .  .  .  and  to 
give  to  your  skin  that  natural  health  glow. 

Take  the  S.S.S.  Tonic  treatment  and 
shortly  you  should  be  delighted  with  the 
way  you  feel  . . .  and  have  your  friends  com- 
pliment you  on  the  way  you  look. 

At  all  drug  stores  in  two  convenient  sizes. 
The  larger  size  represents  a  price  saving. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  this  time-tested 
remedy.  No  ethical  druggist  will  suggest 
something  "just  as  good."        ©  The  S.S.S.  Co. 


"I  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  lady  myself. 
You  take  on  the  chore,  and  I'll  stag- 
ger along." 

We  found  Mrs.  Allen's  residence  in 
East  37th  Street — an  old  brownstone- 
front  structure  that  had  been  di- 
vided into  small  apartments.  Mrs.  Al- 
len herself  answered  our  ring.  She 
was  fully  dressed,  and  all  the  lights 
were  on  in  the  plainly  furnished  room. 

She  was  a  frail,  mouse-like  person 
who  seemed  much  older  than  I  had 
expected  Miss  Allen's  mother  to  be. 
She  appeared  highly  nervous  and 
frightened  by  our  presence  at  the 
door;  but  when  the  Sergeant  told  her 
who  he  was,  she  straightway  invited 
us  in.  She  sat  down  rigidly  as  if  to 
steel  herself  against  some  blow. 

Heath  cleared  his  throat. 

"You  got  a  son  named  Philip,  Mrs. 
Allen?"  he  began. 

SHE  merely  nodded;  but  the  pupils 
of  her  eyes  dilated. 

Heath,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  words, 
came  to  the  point. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  got  bad  news 
for  you,"  he  blurted.  "Your  son 
Philip's  met  with  an  accident.  Yes,  I 
gotta  tell  you — he's  dead.  He  was 
found  tonight  at  the  cafe  where  he 
works." 

The  woman  clutched  at  her  chair. 
Her  eyes  opened  wide;  and  her  body 
swayed  a  little. 

"Oh,  my  poor  boy!"  she  moaned 
several  times.  Then  she  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us  as  if  dazed. 
"Tell  me  what  happened." 

"We  don't  quite  know,  madam," 
Vance  said  softly. 

"I — I  don't  know  what  to  do."  She 
looked  up  appealingly.  "Will  you  take 
me  to  him?" 

"That's  just  what  we  came  here  for, 
Mrs.  Allen.  We  want  you  to  come 
with  us — for  only  a  few  minutes — 
and  identify  him." 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  fortitude 
of  this  frail  woman,  and  when  she  got 
up  with  determination  to  put  on  her 
hat  and  cape,  my  admiration  for  her 
rose  even  higher. 

"I'll  only  stop  to  leave  a  note  for 
my  daughter,"  she  said  apologetically, 
when  she  was  ready  to  go.  "She 
would  worry  so  if  she  came  home  and 
I  wasn't  here." 

We  waited  while  she  found  a  piece 
of  paper.  Vance  offered  her  his  pen- 
cil. Then,  with  an  unsteady  hand,  she 
wrote  a  few  words,  and  left  the  paper 
in  full  view  on  the  table. 

When  we  passed  through  the  ele- 
vator door  of  the  city's  mortuary  in 
29th  Street,  she  put  her  hands  to  her 


face  and  half  breathed  a  few  words, 
as  if  in  prayer,  adding  in  a  louder 
tone,  "Oh,  my  poor  Philip!  He  was 
such  a  good  boy  at  heart." 

Heath  took  her  protectingly  by  the 
arm,  and  led  her  solicitously  into  the 
bare  basement  room.  Mrs.  Allen's 
harrowing  experience  was  over  the 
moment  Heath  halted  her  steps  before 
the  still  form  that  had  been  wheeled 
out  on  a  slab  from  its  crypt. 

After  one  momentary  glance,  she 
turned  away  with  a  stifled  sob  and 
collapsed  in  a  crumpled  heap. 

The  Sergeant,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  woman  closely  from  the  time 
we  had  stepped  out  of  the  elevator, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
into  the  dimly-lighted  reception- 
room,  where  he  placed  her  on  a 
wicker  sofa,  then  pulled  up  a  chair 
and  sat  down  facing  her. 

"When,"  she  asked,  "when  will  the 
poor  boy — ?" 

"That's  another  thing  I  got  to  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Allen."  Heath  interrupted 
her  unfinished  query.  "You  see,  we 
ain't  going  to  be  able  to  let  you  take 
your  son  right  away.  The  doctor  ain't 
sure  just  what  he  died  of;  and  we  got 
to  make  sure.  So  we  got  to  keep  him 
for  a  day — maybe  two  days." 

She  nodded  her  head  sadly. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 
"I  once  had  a  nephew  who  died  in  a 
hospital.  .  .  ." 

She  turned  slowly  to  Vance  and 
studied  him  for  a  moment.  A  look  of 
confidence  and  appeal  came  into  her 
eyes. 

"IT'S  my  daughter,"  she  began  softly. 
'  "I  want  to  ask  you  something  for 
her  sake.  Please— please — don't  tell  my 
daughter  about  Philip  yet.  Not  till 
she  has  to  know — and  then  I  want  to 
tell  her  myself.  .  .  .  She  would  worry 
about  things  which  maybe  aren't  true 
at  all.  Just  until  you  make  sure?" 

It  was  obvious  the  woman's  request 
was  actuated  by  a  suspicion  that  her 
son  had  not  died  a  natural  death;  and 
she  feared  a  similar  doubt  might 
haunt  the  daughter  too. 

"But,  Mrs.  Allen,"  Vance  asked,  "if 
we  keep  this  matter  quiet  for  a  time, 
how  would  you  account  to  your 
daughter  for  her  brother's  absence? 
She  would  be  concerned  about  that." 

"No.  Philip  stays  away  from  home 
often,  sometimes  for  days  at  a  time. 
Only  today  he  said  he  might  give  up 
his  job  at  the  cafe  and  maybe  leave 
the  city.  No,  Gracie  won't  suspect 
anything." 

Vance  looked  interrogatively  at 
Heath. 


Answers  to  PROF.  QUIZ1  TWENTY  QUESTIONS 


1.  Deanna  Durbin,  Bobby  Breen,  Guy 
Lombardo. 

2.  The  children  of  Don  Ameche. 

3.  Tony  Wons  with  Jacques  Renard's 
orchestra. 

4.  Honey  dew  melon,  used  for  the 
dull  thud  when  someone  is  hit 
over  the  head.  You  hit  one  of 
the  melons  with  a  mallet. 

5.  Roxy. 

6.  Nan  Wynn,  who  was  born  in 
Wheeling.   V.  Va. 

7.  1929. 

8.  CBS'  Americans  at  Work. 

9.  Burns  and  Allen. 

10.  Chester  Lauck. 

11.  The  Mighty  Show. 


12.  CBS1  The  People's  Platform, 
where  discussions  are  conducted 
at  the  dinner  table. 

13.  Opaf  Craven,  the  "Lullaby  Lady", 
Ruby  Keeler,  Jack  Pearl. 

14.  Fire  Chief. 

15.  Baron  Munchausen. 

16.  Six. 

17.  George   Olsen. 

18.  Al  Jolson,  who  owns  an  interest 
in  Henry  Armstrong. 

19.  It  is  an  imaginary  town  and 
forms  the  background  for  those 
racket-busting  stories  with  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  in  the  role  of 
Steve    Wilson,    reporter. 

20.  Billy  House. 
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"I  believe,  Sergeant,"  he  said,  "that 
it  would  be  both  humane  and  wise  to 
comply  with  Mrs.  Allen's  wishes." 

"Yes,  so  do  I,  Mr.  Vance." 

"And  there  will  be  nothing  about  it 
in  the  papers?"  she  asked  tentatively. 

"I  think  that,  too,  can  be  arranged," 
Vance  said. 

Just  then  an  attendant  came  into 
the  room  and  motioned  to  the  Ser- 
geant. A  few  words  passed  between 
them,  and  together  they  walked  out 
through  a  side  door.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  Sergeant  returned,  slipping 
something  into  his  pocket. 

WE  drove  Mrs.  Allen  to  her  little 
apartment,  and  bade  her  good- 
night. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  three  of  us 
were  in  Vance's  library,  where  Vance 
poured  a  nightcap  of  brandy  for  each 
of  us.  It  was  just  half-past  two  in 
the  morning. 

Heath  finished  his  brandy,  and 
lighted  a  long  black  cigar. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Vance,  here's 
something  that  might  interest  you." 
He  reached  into  his  coat  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  small  wooden  cigarette- 
case,  peculiarly  grained  and  with  al- 
ternating squares  of  light  and  dark 
lacquer,  giving  it  a  distinctive  check- 
er-board design.  "I  found  it  among 
Allen's  belongings  at  the  morgue." 

Heath  opened  the  case  and  pointed 
to  one  inside  corner  of  the  lid. 
"There's  a  name  burnt  in  the  wood 
there — looks  like  an  amateur  job. 
And,  it  so  happens,  the  name  is 
'George'.  That  ain't  the  dead  fellow's 
name." 

Vance's  expression  changed  sudden- 
ly. He  leaned  forward  and,  taking  the 
cigarette-case  from  Heath,  looked  at 
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the  crudely  burnt  lettering. 

"Things  shouldn't  happen  this  way 
— really,  y'know,  they  shouldn't,  Ser- 
geant. Gracie  Allen's  true-love  is 
named  George.  George  Burns,  to  be 
precise.  The  same  Johnnie  I  men- 
tioned earlier  at  Mr.  Markham's." 

"How  do  you  think  that  cigarette- 
case  got  in  Philip  Allen's  pocket,  Mr. 
Vance?" 

"Stop  torturing  me!"  Vance  pleaded. 

Heath  returned  the  cigarette-case 
to  his  pocket. 

"I'm  going  to  find  out,"  he  said  with 
determination.  "If  Philip  Allen  didn't 
die  a  natural  death,  and  if  this  gim- 
mick belongs  to  the  Burns  guy,  I'll 
sweat  the  truth  out  of  him  if  I  got  to 
invent  a  new  way  to  do  it.  .  .  .  I'll 
find  the  baby — and  I'll  find  him  to- 
night. The  Domdaniel's  closed  by 
now,  so  maybe  he  went  home — if  he's 
got  a  home.  I'll  tackle  the  factory 
first.  What  did  you  say  that  name 
was,  sir?" 

"The  In-O-Scent  Corporation," 
smiled  Vance.  "Rather  discouragin' 
name  with  which  to  start  your  quest 
for   a   suspect — eh,   what,   Sergeant?" 

Held   on   Suspicion 

I T  was  almost  half -past  ten  Sunday 
'  morning  when  Heath  called  at 
Vance's  apartment.  Vance  had  risen 
only  shortly  before  and  was  sitting 
in  the  library.  He  had  just  lighted 
his  second  cigarette  when  the  Ser- 
geant was  ushered  in. 

"At  last  I've  got  him!"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"My  word,  Sergeant!"  Vance 
greeted  him.  "Seat  yourself  and  relax. 
You  should  have  some  strengthenin' 
coffee.    No  doubt  you're  referring  to 


Burns.      Tell   me   about  it." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  ain't  exactly 
got  him  yet,"  Heath  amended;  "but 
I'm  expecting  a  phone  call  here  any 
minute  from  Emery — I've  got  him 
watching  Mrs.  Allen's  house.  That's 
where  the  guy's  headin'  for." 

"The  affair  sounds  frightfully  com- 
plicated, don't  y'know." 

"IT  wasn't  so  complicated,  Mr.  Vance," 

'  answered  Heath.  "It  was  just  a 
nuisance.  .  .  .  When  I  left  here  last 
night,  I  went  down  to  the  In-O-Scent 
factory,  and  got  hold  of  the  night 
watchman.  He  let  himself  into  the 
office  with  his  pass-key,  and  found 
the  book  of  employees,  and  showed 
me  Burns'  name  with  the  address  of  a 
second-rate  hotel  only  a  few  blocks 
away.  So  I  goes  over  there.  But  the 
night  clerk  says  Burns  has  already 
been  in,  changed  his  clothes,  and 
gone  out  again.  Then  I  shows  him 
the  cigarette-case.  And  that's  where 
I  run  into  a  piece  of  luck.  The  clerk's 
ready  to  swear  Burns  has  got  one 
just  like  it. 

"Then  I  calls  Emery,  down  at  the 
Bureau,  to  come  up  and  wait  around, 
in  case  this  Burns  figures  on  coming 
back.  After  he  gets  there  I  goes  home 
to  grab  a  couple  hours'  sleep." 

"And  did  your  Cerberus  interrupt 
your  slumbers  with  news  of  the  miss- 
ing perfume  sniffer?" 

"No.  Burns  didn't  show  up  at  his 
hotel  again.  So  at  eight  o'clock  I  goes 
back  to  the  hotel  myself  to  see  what 
else  I  can  get  outa  the  night  clerk. 
And  it  seems  that  him  an'  Burns  an' 
two  other  guys,  friends  of  Burns, 
sometimes  sit  around  playing  cards  in 
the  lobby  at  night.  One  of  'em  lives 
across  the   street,   but   this   guy   says 


HERBS  LONESOME  LOU 

KNITTING  ONE,  PURLING  TWO 
SHE  THINKS  THE  BAD  BREATH  ADS  MEAN  YOU! 


^/''You  see,  Colgate's 
special  penetrating 
foam  gets  into  the  hid- 
den crevices  between 
your  teeth  that  ordi- 
nary cleansing  meth- 
ods fail  to  reach  .  . . 
removes  the  decaying  food  de- 
posits that  cause  most  bad  breath, 
dull,  dingy  teeth,  and  much  tooth 
decay.  Besides,  Colgate's  soft, 
safe  polishing  agent  gently  yet 
thoroughly  cleans  the  enamel — 
makes  your  teeth  sparkle!" 
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Please  send  Free  "Carry-Size" 
Chamberlain's  Lotion. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  Good  only  m  U.S.A. 


Fannie  Brice  is  lucky — as  Baby  Snooks,  she  can  yield  to  the  dish-break- 
ing complex  we  all  have.  By  the  way,  don't  miss  the  swell  Baby  Snooks 
Readio-Broadcast  that's  coming  in  the  December  issue  of  Radio  Mirror 


he  ain't  seen  Burns  for  days.  But  he 
tells  me  to  try  the  other  fellow,  named 
Robbin,  out  in  Brooklyn,  as  Burns 
often  spends  a  night  at  Robbin's  place 
— especially  Saturday  night.  So  I 
beats  it  out  to  Brooklyn. 

"Well,  I  asked  Robbin  all  about 
Burns,  and  he  told  me  Burns  had 
spent  the  night  there  but  left  early 
this  morning.  When  I  showed  him 
the  cigarette-case,  he  knew  it  right 
away.  He  couldn't  remember  for  sure 
if  Burns  had  it  on  him  last  night.  I 
asked  Robbin  if  he  had  any  idea 
where  Burns  went.  Then  he  just 
laughed  and  said  he  knew  where 
Burns  went,  but  that  he  wouldn't  be 
there  till  eleven  o'clock.  I  telephones 
to  Emery  at  Burns'  hotel,  to  get  on 
the  job  watching  her  house.  .  .  ." 

"Mrs.  Allen's  house?" 

VEAH.  That's  where  Robbin  said 
'  Burns  would  be  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"And  I  presume,"  murmured  Vance, 
"you  will  fare  forth  when  you  get 
Emery's  summons  and  chivy  young 
Burns  no  end.  ...  In  any  event,  I'm 
going  along  with  you,  Sergeant."  And 
Vance  went  from  the  library. 

He  had  just  returned  to  the  room, 
fully  dressed,  when  the  telephone 
rang.  It  was  Heath's  call  from  Emery, 
and  after  listening  for  a  brief  moment, 
Heath  slammed  down  the  receiver 
and,  rubbing  his  hands  together  in 
satisfaction,  made  for  the  door. 

Emery  was  lounging  across  the 
street  from  Mrs.  Allen's  house.  Heath 
gave  him  orders  to  follow  us  inside. 

It  was  Gracie  Allen  who  answered 
our  ring  this  time. 

"Oh,  hello,  Mr.  Vance!  How  won- 
derful!" she  called  out  musically. 
"How  did  you  find  out  where  I  .  .  ." 

As  she  noticed  the  grim  presence 
of  the  other  two  men,  she  broke  off. 

"These  gentlemen  are  police  officers, 
Miss  Allen,"  Vance  told  her. 

"Oh!  They  caught  you,  didn't  they!" 
she  exclaimed  in  dismay.  "Isn't  that 
terrible!"  Her  eyes  grew  large.  "But 
honest,  Mr.  Vance,  I  didn't  tell  on  you." 

Heath  and  Emery  were  brushing 
past  her  into  the  room,  and  Vance 
held  up  his  hand  to  her. 

"Please,  my  dear,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"Just   a  moment." 


She  stepped  back  from  him,  awed 
by  his  serious  manner;  and  Vance  fol- 
lowed the  two  officers  into  the  room. 

On  a  sofa  against  the  opposite  wall 
sat  young  George  Burns. 

"Your  name's  George  Burns,  ain't 
it?"  Heath  asked  gruffly. 

"It  always  has  been,"  Burns  re- 
turned  with   surly   resentment. 

"Wise  guy,  eh?"  Heath  fumbled  in 
his  pockets,  and  then  asked  in  a  con- 
ciliatory   tone,     "Got     a    cigarette?" 

Burns  automatically  brought  out  a 
package  of  cigarettes. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Sergeant. 
"Ain't  you  got  a  cigarette-case?" 

"Why,  of  course,  he  has!"  stated 
Gracie  Allen  loftily.  "I  gave  him  one 
myself  last  Christmas " 

Vance  silenced  her  with  a  gesture. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Burns,  "I  did  have 
one;  but  I — I  lost  it  yesterday." 

"Maybe  this  is  it."  Heath  spoke 
with  menacing  emphasis,  as  he  shoved 
the  cigarette-case  under  Burns'  nose. 

Burns,  startled  and  intimidated, 
nodded  weakly.  Taking  the  case,  he 
held  it  against  his  nostrils  and  sniffed 
at  it  several  times.  Then  he  looked 
up  at  the  Sergeant. 

"Kiss  Me  Quick!" 

"What!"  exploded  Heath. 

OH,"  mumbled  Burns,  embarrassed. 
.  "That's  just  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  handkerchief  perfume." 

The  Sergeant  snatched  the  cig- 
arette-case from  Burns,  and  put  it 
back  into  his  pocket. 

"Where  did  you  lose  that  case?" 

"I — I  didn't  exactly  lose  it.  I  just — 
just  sort  of  lent  it  to  somebody." 

"So!  Lending  Christmas  presents 
from  your  best  girl,  was  you?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  exactly  lend  it, 
either."  Burns  became  confused.  "I 
met  a  fellow  and  offered  him  a  cig- 
arette. Then  we  got  in  a  little  argu- 
ment; and  I  guess  he  just  forgot.  .  .  ." 

"Sure!  He  just  walked  off  with  the 
case,"  retorted  Heath  with  mammoth 
sarcasm.  "And  you  forgot  to  ask  him 
for  it,  and  let  him  keep  it.  That's 
swell!  .  .  .  Who  was  the  fellow?" 

"Well, — if  you  must  know — it  was 
Miss  Allen's  brother." 

"Sure  it  was!  You're  pretty  foxy, 
ain't  you?"  Then  a  new  idea  suddenly 
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smote  the  Sergeant.  "That  musta  been 
up  near  the  Domdaniel  cafe.  Along 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
And  it  wasn't  just  a  little  argument. 
It  came  pretty  near  being  a  fist-fight, 
didn't  it?" 

"Oh,  goodness,  George!"  Gracie  ex- 
claimed. "Were  you  and  Philip  squab- 
bling again?" 

Heath  gritted  his  teeth. 

"You  keep  outa  this,  Baby-doll." 

"Oooo!"  The  girl  giggled  coyly. 
"That's    what    Mr.    Puttie    calls    me." 

HEATH  turned  back  to  Burns  in  dis- 
gust. "What  were  you  and  Allen 
fighting  about?" 

"It  was  about  Gracie — Miss  Allen. 
Philip  doesn't  seem  to — like  me.  He 
told  me  to  keep  away  from — well, 
away  from  here.  And  then  he  said 
I  didn't  know  how  to  dress — that  I 
didn't  have  the  style  of  this  Mister 
Puttie.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  got  something  to  tell  you, 
too.   And  it's  nifty " 

Vance  quickly  tapped  the  Sergeant 
on  the  shoulder  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  him. 

Heath  drew  himself  up  and,  turning 
round,  pointed  at  the  girl. 

"You  go  in  the  other  room,  Miss. 
I  got  something  to  say  to  this  young 
man  alone — get  me? — alone." 

"That's  right,  Gracie."  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mrs.  Allen's  quiet 
voice.  She  was  standing  timidly  at 
the  rear  of  the  room.  "You  come  with 
me,  Gracie." 

The  girl  did  not  demur;  and  she  and 
her  mother  went  into  the  rear  room, 
closing  the  doors  behind  them. 

"And  now  for  the  bad  news,  young 
fellow,"    Heath    resumed.    But   again 


Vance  interrupted  him. 

"Just  a  moment,  Sergeant.  Why, 
Mr.  Burns,  were  you  so  surprised  just 
now  at  the  scent  on  your  cigarette- 
case?" 

"I  don't — I  don't  know,  exactly." 
Burns  frowned.  "It's  not  a  usual 
scent;  I  haven't  come  across  it  for  a 
long  time.  But  at  the  cafe  last  night, 
I  did  notice  it  quite  strong  at  the 
entrance  in  the  front  hall,  just  as  I 
was  going  into  the  dining-room." 

"Who  was  wearing  it?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  possibly  know  that 
— there  were  so  many  people  around." 

Vance  seemed  satisfied  and,  with  a 
gesture,  turned  the  young  man  back 
to  the  Sergeant. 

"Well,  here's  the  bad  news,"  Heath 
barked  abusively  at  Burns.  "We  found 
a  dead  guy  last  night — and  that  cig- 
arette-case was  in  his  pocket." 

Burns'  head  came  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  a  stunned,  frightened  light  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"My  God!"  he  breathed.  "It  wasn't 
— Philip!  Oh,  my  God!  ...  I  know  he 
isn't  here  today.  But  he  went  out  of 
town — honest  to  God,  he  did.  He  told 
me  yesterday  he  was  going." 

"You  ain't  quite  smart  enough, 
though  you  was  pretty  foxy  tryin'  to 
drag  someone  else  in  it  with  that 
hocus-pocus  about  perfume."  Heath 
paused,  and  then  reached  a  sudden 
decision.  He  made  a  curt  sign  to 
Emery.  "We're  taking  this  baby  along 
with  us,"  he  announced. 

Vance  coughed  diffidently. 

"You're  going  to  take  him  into  cus- 
tody on  suspicion — eh,  Sergeant?  Or, 
perhaps,  as  a  material  witness?" 

"I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,  Mr. 
Vance.  He's  going  to  sit  around  where 


he  can't  get  out  till  we  get  Doremus' 
report." 

Heath  and  Emery  were  just  leading 
the  petrified  Burns  to  the  door,  when 
Gracie  Allen  came  dashing  back  into 
the  room,  wriggling  free  from  her 
mother's  restraining  hold. 

"Oh,  George,  George!  What's  the 
matter?  Where  are  they  taking  you? 
I  had  a  feeling — like  when  I  get 
psychic.  .   .  ." 

Vance  stepped  to  her  and  put  both 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said  in  a  con- 
soling voice,  "please  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  for  you  to 
worry  about.  Don't  make  it  any 
harder  for  Mr.  Burns.  .  .  .  Won't  you 
trust  me?" 

HER  head  dropped,  and  she  turned 
to  her  mother.  The  two  officers, 
with  Burns  between  them,  had  already 
left  the  room;  and,  as  Vance  turned, 
Mrs.  Allen's  gentle  voice  spoke  again. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  sure  Gracie 
trusts  you — just  as  I  do." 

The  girl's  head  was  on  her  mother's 
shoulder. 

"Oh,  mom,"  she  sniffled.  "I  don't 
really  care  about  George  not  dressing 
as  snappy  as  Mr.  Puttie." 

Was  George  Burns  driven,  in  sud- 
den anger,  to  murder  the  brother  oj 
the  girl  he  loves? — or  are  there  deeper 
implications  behind  the  sinister  events 
at  the  Cafe  Domdaniel?  You'll  find 
new  clues,  new  surprises,  and  new 
chuckles  from  the  unpredictable 
Gracie  in  the  December  issue  of 
Radio  Mirror. 

(Listen    to    Burns    and    Allen   on    CBS 
Friday   nights   at   8:30.) 
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Bring  radiant  beauty  to  your 
hair  with  Glowing  Gold  or  Sparkling  Henna! 

For  just  a  few  pennies,  you  get  an  easy-to- 
use  shampoo  that  brings  out  a  brighter  sheen 
and  richer  color.  Nestle  Golden  Shampoo 
gives  new  glory  to  light  lochs.  INestle  Henna 
Shamf>oo  reveals  unsuspected  beauty  in  darker 
hair.  Leaves  hair  soft. 

Let  Nestles  magic  Golden  and  Henna  sham- 
poos show  you  how  lovely  your  hair  can  be! 
lOc  for  (aachage  of  2  shampoos  at  all  10c  stores 


aJ\jeMle 


GOLDEN  SHAMPOO 
HENNA  SHAMPOO 


Facing  the  Music 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


W,  TOO,  CAN  EARN  $30 


A  WEEK 


Those  magic 
for    her    success. 


Nancy  E 's   3tory 

could  have  been  yours! 
Left  with  two  little 
children  to  support 
.  .  .  not  much  money 
to  depend  upon  .  .  . 
unable  to  leave  the 
children  to  work  in 
shop  or  office  —  even 
if  she  could  have  been 
sure  of  getting  a  job! 
Yet,  today  Mrs.  E — - 
is  making  $30  a  week 
as  a  C.  S.  N.  gradu- 
ate and  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  rest  home  for  convalescents! 
letters  "C.  S.  N."  are  responsible 
They  stand  for: 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

This  school  for  39  years  has  been  training  men  and 
women,  18  to  60,  at  home  and  in  their  spare  time,  for 
the  dignified,  well-paid  profession  of  nursing.  The 
course  is  endorsed  by  physicians.  Complete  nurse's 
equipment  is  included.  Lessons  clear  and  concise.  Easy 
Tuition  Payments.  Be  one  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  earning  $25  to  $3  5  a  week  as  trained  practical 
nurses.  High  school  education  not  required.  Best  of  all, 
you  can  earn  while  learning  1  Mrs.  A.  B.  R.  earned 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  course  while  studying. 
Doctors  say  C.  S.  N.  graduates  make  their  best  prac- 
tical nurses.  Send  coupon  today  and  learn  how  you  can 
become  self-supporting  as  a  nurse. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  1811,  100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  Hi  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name _ 

fiHy         State Age 
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dance  band  units  on  33  cruise  ships. 

Al  is  under  contract  to  supply  band 
units  to  the  Furness-Withy,  Furness- 
Bermuda,  Eastern,  and  Prince-South 
American  Steamship  lines.  He  also 
has  combinations  playing  the  year 
round  in  four  Bermuda  hotels,  the 
Castle  Harbor,  the  Bermudiana,  the 
St.  George  and  Inverurie. 

Once  each  year,  Al  returns  to  the 
Islands  to  conduct  his  orchestra  at 
the  Hotel  Bermudiana  where  he  first 
achieved  success  ten  years  ago. 

"Sort  of  a  sentimental  gesture,"  he 

admits. 

*     *     * 

KEEP  YOUR  EARS  TUNED  TO 

Glen  Miller:  who  after  working  with 
Jimmy  and  Tommy  Dorsey,  Red 
Nichols,  Ray  Noble  and  Benny  Good- 
man decided  to  go  out  on  his  own  trom- 
bone, and  develop  a  sprightly  combina- 
tion. He  created  a  novelty  entitled 
"Sold  American,"  satire  on  the  tobacco 
company's  advertising,  but  NBC  and 
CBS  wouldn't  let  him  play  it. 

Jean  Sablon:  The  streamlined 
Maurice  Chevalier,  who  had  so  many 
sustaining  programs  on  NBC  he  thought 
sponsors  had  quarantined  him,  is  going 
to  make  listeners  forget  Dick  Powell 
on  Hollywood  Hotel. 

Al  Goodman  has  taken  over  the  Hit 
Parade  for  the  ninth  time  which  is  more 
than  any  other  conductor  has  had  it. 
In  fact  it  was  Goodman  who  originated 
the  Hit  Parade  style  two  years  ago. 
The  one  factor  Al  wants  to  stress  this 
time  is  that  he  features  dance  music 
you  can  actually  dance  to.  All  his  ar- 
rangements will  be  subordinated  to  that 
important  stipulation. 


OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet 

I've  Got  a  Pocketful  of  Dreams; 
Blues  Serenade  (Decca— 1933- A)  Bing 
Crosby — Bing  shows  the  dust  to  his 
competitors  as  easily  as  the  winning 
bangtails  do  on  the  Crosby  Del  Mar 
race  track.  True,  clear  quality  blend 
with  a  pair  of  nifty  tunes.  The  latter 
is  Henry  King's  theme  song. 

I've  Got  a  Pocketful  of  Dreams; 
Don't  Let  That  Moon  Get  Away  (Vic- 
tor—25896- A)  Hal  Kemp— One  of  the 
finest  Kemp  recordings  in  many  a  wax- 
work. Solo  work  by  trumpeter  Mickey 
Bloom  and  vocalist  Bob  Allen  rate  ad- 
ditional  Radio   Mirrorahrahs. 

Change  Partners;  Color  Blind  (Bruns- 
wick— 8189)  Fred  Astaire  and  Ray 
Noble — Astaire  sound  "taps"  for  two 
delicate  Berlin  masterpieces  from  the 
new  picture,  "Carefree."  A  grand  bar- 
gain for  any  radio  or  record  fan.  Su- 
perb   and    intelligent    orchestrations. 

There's  a  Brand  New  Picture;  So 
Help  Me  (Bluebird— B-7700- A)  Freddy 
Martin — Strictly  for  smoothies.  De- 
lectable Martin  rhythms. 

I  Married  An  Angel;  Spring  Is  Here 
(Vocalion— 4191)  Buddy  Clark  — Our 
Buddy  gets  too,  too  romantic  over  a 
pair  of  Rodgers  and  Hart  heart-throbs. 
Plenty   of   gush  for  those   who   like  it. 

After  Dinner  Speech;  A  Cigarette 
and  a  Silhouette  (Brunswick — 8171) 
Red  Norvo  and  Mildred  Bailey — The 
cleverest  tune  of  the  month  comes  out 
in  Sunday  best  with  chanteuse  Bailey 
making  those  nifty  lyrics  mean  some- 
thing.      Husband     Norvo's     xylophone 


predominates  the  reverse. 

Silver  On  The  Sage;  When  Twilight 
Comes  (Decca— 1951-B)  Will  Osborne 
— The  slide  trombones  cover  up  the 
shortcomings  of  an  otherwise  mediocre 
platter.  One  tune  is  from  "The  Texans" 
which  you  may  remember  had  Joan 
Bennett  singing  in  crinoline,  despite  a 
streamlined  coiffure. 

Blue  Heaven;  Sweet  Georgia  Brown 
(Vocalion — 4199)  Sammy  Kaye — Blue 
Heaven  sold  around  2,000,000  copies  of 
sheet  music  when  it  was  first  echoed 
across  the  country  some  years  ago.  The 
swing  and  sway  sultan  is  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  people  hum  it  again,  with  this 
swell  side.  Don't  neglect  the  excellent 
glee  club  refrain.    Tricky. 

My  Own;  Pretty  As  a  Picture  (Vic- 
tor—26005-A)  Tommy  Dorsey — A 
haunting  trombone  and  Edythe  Wright's 
superior  singing  make  this  a  must. 

Some  Like  It  Swing — 

The  Yam  (Brunswick— 8190)  Fred 
Astaire  and  Ray  Noble — Gather  'round 
chillun  while  Messah  Astaire  not  only 
teaches  Ray  Noble  but  you,  you,  and 
you  his  latest  dance  step  from  "Care- 
free," and  gives  an  enticing  exhibition 
himself  all  for  the  price  of  one  record. 

Darktown  Strutters  Ball;  Dusk  In 
Upper  Sandusky  (Decca — 1939-B)  Jim- 
my Dorsey — Hozzanahs  for  the  swing 
record  of  the  month.  Put  husky,  dusky 
June  Richmond  in  the  front  of  the 
class.  Prescription:  Don't  keep  this 
record  in  warm  temperature.   It  sizzles. 

Ramblin  Wreck;  On  Wisconsin  (Blue- 
bird—B-7723-B)  Ozzie  Nelson— Get  out 
the  raccoon  coat  as  Rutger's  boy  who 
made  good  musically  plays  two  foot- 
ball thrillers  that  have  you  yelling  "we 
want  a  touchdown"  before  the  second 
chorus. 

In  Any  Language;  Where  In  The 
World  (Vocalion— 3177)  Midge  Wil- 
liams— Clean  cut  swing  the  way  you 
want  it. 

Russian  Lullaby  (Victor— 26001-A) 
Guy  Lombardo  and  Bunny  Berigan — 
An  interesting  experiment.  First  Lom- 
bardo plays  the  Berlin  lament  in  waltz- 
time,  then  Bunny's  trumpet  swings  it 
a-tisket  a-tasket.  The  Berigan  side 
cops  first  honors. 

Footnote:  The  overwhelming  success 
of  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,"  a  cine- 
matic tribute  to  Irving  Berlin,  the  boy 
from  Nigger  Mike's,  has  not  caught  the 
record-makers  napping.  They  have 
swamped  the  shops  with  Berlin  melo- 
dies from  1908  to  1938  vintage.  Victor, 
Vocalion,  De.cca,  Brunswick  and  Blue- 
bird have  released  many  interesting 
tunes.  From  Boswell  to  Bing,  from 
Noble  to  Newman,  from  Pryor  to  Pol- 
lack, the  Berlin  salute  continues,  via 
radio  and  phonograph. 


Ken  Alden, 
Facing  the  Music, 
RADIO  MIRROR, 
122   East   42nd   Street, 
New  York  City. 

My  favorite  orchestra  is. 

Name 

Address 
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ship  which  exists  in  a  bunch  of  young 
men. 

After  a  week,  to  my  great  relief, 
they  began  to  accept  me — all  but  one, 
and  I'll  get  to  him  in  a  few  minutes. 
Only  a  person  who  knows  the  Kemp 
band  can  realize  how  great  a  conces- 
sion this  was  to  me,  because  it  isn't 
one  of  those  outfits  which  changes  per- 
sonnel every  couple  of  weeks.  The 
Kemp  boys  stick.  And  once  they  ac- 
cept a  newcomer,  they'll  stick  to  him 
or  her  with  an  equal  loyalty,  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Jack  Shirra  was  the  name  of  the 
one  member  of  the  band  who  persisted 
in  being  unfriendly.  He  was  the  bass 
fiddle  player,  and  he  couldn't  see  me 
for  sour  apples.  I  made  up  my  mind 
he  was  the  nastiest  young  man  I'd 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  He  wouldn't  even 
come  out  in  the  open  with  his  dislike; 
he  just  sat  back  and  fixed  me  with  a 
cold  and  scornful  stare  that  made  me 
want  to  shake  him.  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  if  he  hadn't  been  so  good- 
looking. 

I  remember,  too,  that  he'd  been  one 
of  a  party  of  four  who  had  dropped 
in  at  the  Chicago  night  club  and  had 
obviously  not  liked  my  singing.  Well, 
I  had  to  admit  that  my  work  on  that 
particular  night  wasn't  so  good — but 
he  needn't  have  shaken  his  head  and 
frowned  so  much,  right  under  my  nose. 

I  hated  that  Jack  Shirra  as  much  as 
I've  ever  hated  anybody. 

Then  one  of  the  other  boys  tipped 
me  off  to  the  reason  Jack  disliked  me. 


I  Sing  While  You  Dance 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

He  disliked  all  women.  He  was  just 
getting  over  an  unfortunate  love- 
affair,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
natural  clannishness  of  an  old-time 
member  of  the  band,  made  him  think 
of  me  as  a  first-class  menace. 

His  stand-offish  attitude  continued 
until  after  we  reached  New  York.  We 
began  our  commercial  Time  to  Shine 
program,  and  did  a  couple  of  broad- 
casts on  it,  and  then  it  was  time  to  go 
on  the  road  again  for  a  few  weeks.  We 
were  to  catch  a  train  early  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  only  a  few  hours 
after  our  Tuesday-night  show. 

MOW,  if  I  have  one  failing — and  I 
'  ^  have  plenty — it  is  an  inborn  con- 
fusion over  time.  It  means  nothing  to 
me,  and  I'm  always  showing  up  for  an 
appointment  either  too  late  or  too 
early.  So  this  Tuesday  night,  after 
the  broadcast,  I  went  to  the  hotel  and 
packed,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Pennsylvania  station.  I  had  some 
vague  idea  that  the  train  left  at  12:30. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  to  leave 
at  2:30 — or  maybe  it  was  3:30.  I  can't 
remember. 

The  train  was  in  the  station,  all 
made  up,  but  nobody  was  around.  That 
is,  nobody  but  Jack  Shirra.  I  was 
standing  on  the  platform,  wondering 
what  to  do  next,  when  Jack  came  out 
of  one  of  the  Pullmans. 

"Hello,"  I  said.  'Where  is  every- 
body?" 

"Not  here  yet,"  he  answered.  "The 
train   doesn't   leave   for    a   couple   of 


hours.  I  just  came  down  early  to  be 
sure  of  getting  a  lower."  (When 
you're  traveling  with  a  band,  you  soon 
learn  that  it's  first  come,  first  served, 
and  if  you  want  a  lower  you  get  there 
early  and  grab  it.) 

"Well,"  I  said,  "What'll  we  do  now?" 

I  knew  very  well  he  was  itching  to 
get  rid  of  me,  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  him  do  it.  I  was  going  to  make  that 
boy  like  me  if  it  was  the  last  act  of 
my  life.  And  then  I  was  going  to  turn 
his  disdainful  look  right  back  at  him. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Just 
hang  around,  I  guess." 

I  took  him  by  the  arm.  "I'm  hungry. 
Let's  go  up  to  the  Hickory  House." 
He  hesitated,  that  dead-pan  look  still 
on  his  face.  "I'll  even  go  Dutch  with 
you,"  I  said.  "Please  let  me  come 
along." 

What  could  the  poor  boy  do?  He 
had  to  be  polite.  And  if  I  do  say  it 
myself,  we  had  a  good  time  until  the 
train    left. 

After  that,  I  made  it  my  business 
to  be  with  Jack  all  the  time.  If  he 
got  off  the  train  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
platform,  I  went  with  him.  I  went  with 
him  into  the  diner.  I  sat  with  him  in 
the  Pullman.  After  work,  if  we  had 
time  before  the  train  left,  I  went  with 
him  to   get   a   bite   to   eat. 

I  guess  I  was  pretty  brazen.  But  he 
thawed.    I  made   him   like   me. 

There  was  just  one  thing  I  hadn't 
counted  on,  though.  I  discovered  that 
I  didn't  want  to  shoot  the  dead-pan 
back  at  Jack.    I  loved  the  guy — loved 
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NOW 
SMOOTHING  AWAY 
ROUGHNESS 

BRINGS  EXTRA 

"SKIN-VITAMIN" 

TOO!* 


•^Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of 


Now — give  your  skin  extra  beauty  care 
— Smooth  extra  "skin-vitamin"  (Vita- 
min  A)    into   it   by   using   Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream!  When  skin  lacks 
this    vitamin,    it    becomes    rough 
and  dry.  When  "skin-vitamin"  is 
restored  to  it,  it  helps  skin  become 
smooth  again.  If  your  skin  has  enough 
of  this  vitamin,  it  stores  some  of  it 
against  a  possible  future  need.   Same 
jars.  Same  labels.  Same  prices. 

'skin-vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  hased  upon 
animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


I'VE  ALWAyS  USED 
POND'S  VANISHING  CREAM 
TO  SMOOTH  MY  SKIN 
FOR.  POWDER.  NOW 
I  USE  IT  OVERNIGHT 
TOO.  IT  SMOOTHS 
EXTRA  "SKIN -VITAMIN", 
INTO  My  SKIN 


JOAN 
BELM°NT 


no* 


Copyright.  m:;s.  Pond's  Extract  Company 

Tuna  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond's   Program, 
Mondays,  8:30  P.M.,  N.Y.  Tims,  N.B.C. 
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ELOQUENT 

EYES  •  •  • 

Kurlash  makes  eyes  speak  vol- 
umes .  .  .  frames  them  in  new, 
starry  beauty !  In  30  seconds,  this 
wonderful  implement  gives  you 
naturally  curly  lashes  .  .  .  longer, 
darker  looking  .  .  .  expressing 
your  personality.  Try  it  —  $1  at 
all  leading  stores. 

Learn  what  shades  of  eye 
make-up  are  becoming  to  you  — 
how  to  apply  them!  Send  your 
name,  address  and  coloring  to 
Jane  Heath,  Dept.  F-ll ;  receive — 
free — a  personal  color-chart  and 
full  instructions  in  eye  make-up! 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Rochester,   New  York 
Canada:   Toronto,  3 


COPYRIGHT   1936,  THE  KURLASH   CO.,  INC. 


\'SMOOTH  AS  satin; 

^  ...  MUST  BE  THE 
DAIRY  MILK  OILS 
IN  YOUR  NEW 
BEAUTY  CREME.' 


~W  Genuine  milk- 
oils  .  .  .  resembling 
natural  human  skin  oils 
.  .  .  bring  amazingly  quick 
results.  Get  this  all-purpose 
creme  at  department,  drug,  & 
10;'  stores  and  beauty  shops. 


DUART 

CREME  OF  MILK  CREME 

CONTAINS  MILK-OILS  BLENDED  WITH  OTHER  OILS 


him  so  much  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
running  over  and  kissing  him  right 
in  front  of  everybody,  in  the  middle 
of  a  number.  And  I'd  made  him  like 
me,  but  he  still  didn't  do  anything 
about  saying  he  loved  me. 

I  wasn't  very  happy  when  we  got 
back  to  New  York,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. That  is,  I  was  happy  about  every- 
thing except  Jackie,  but  he  was  enough 
to  make  me  unhappy.  Maybe  it  was 
a  good  thing  we  plunged  into  a  sched- 
ule of  work  that  would  have  laid  a 
stevedore    low. 

I  was  going  to  bed  after  four,  and 
getting  up  at  nine.  You  can't  get  out 
of  bed  and  rush  out  on  a  stage  and 
start  singing — at  least  I  can't.  I  have 
to  wake  up  slowly  and  get  my  throat 
unclosed    first. 

After  a  Paramount  engagement 
we  went  into  the  Astor  Roof  and  an 
engagement  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
playing  from  two  until  five  in  the 
afternoon  there,  then  rushing  back  to 
town,  grabbing  a  bite  to  eat,  and  going 
on  at  the  Astor  until  two  or  there- 
abouts. Who  said  singing  in  a  band 
is  nice  work  if  you  can  get  it? 

After  two  accidents,  I'm  not  as 
strong  as  I  ought  to  be,  maybe.  Or 
perhaps  I  was  worrying  too  much 
about  Jackie.  Anyway,  the  strain  got 
me.  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  singing 
at  Manhattan  Beach,  I  saw  things  be- 
gin to  go  around.  I  managed  to  finish 
the  song,  and  got  downstairs  to  the 
dressing  room,  and  then  I  fainted. 
Mel  Adams,  our  press  agent,  and  one 
of  the  boys  at  the  beach  brought  me 
to,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  rest, 
I  felt  better.  I  went  back  up  and  sang 
another  chorus,  while  the  scenery  con- 
tinued to  act  in  a  funny  way,  and 
went   downstairs   and   fainted    again. 

I  woke  up  to  find  Jackie  bending 
over  me.  And  although  I  still  felt 
pretty  terrible,  I  was  glad  I'd  fainted, 
because  his  face  was  white  and  there 
was  a  look  in  his  eyes  I'd  never  seen 


there  before.  It  told  me  he'd  finally 
found  out  how  he  felt  about  me. 

He  clucked  and  fussed  over  me  like 
a  mother  hen — and  I  loved  it.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  try  to  get  up  or  any- 
thing, and  kept  yelling  that  somebody 
ought  to  get  an  ambulance  to  take  me 
to  the  first-aid  station.  But  I  stopped 
all  that  nonsense,  and  insisted  on  stay- 
ing right  there  until  it  was  time  for 
the  boys  to  go  back  to  New  York. 

That  night — or  the  next  morning, 
rather,  after  work — Jack  came  to  see 
me,  and  told  me  what  I  already  knew. 
But  I  enjoyed  hearing  it,  just  the  same. 
It  did  more  to  snap  me  out  of  my 
little  nervous  breakdown  than  a  dozen 
doctors. 

AT  first  we  were  going  to  get  mar- 
'  ried,  and  keep  it  a  secret.  We  were 
afraid  Hal  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  out 
that  his  gal  singer  was  married.  But 
I  felt  I  had  to  tell  Hal,  anyway,  and 
as  soon  as  he  heard  it  he  insisted  on 
telling  everybody,  he  was  so  pleased. 
He  even  announced  it  from  the  band- 
stand and  on  our  Time  to  Shine  pro- 
gram beaming  all  over  and  calling  us 
his  "two  children" — because  Jackie  is 
about  as  small  for  a  man  as  I  am  for  a 
woman. 

We  were  married  on  August  2,  one 
afternoon  after  rehearsal,  with  all  the 
boys  in  the  band  there  to  wish  us  luck. 

And  that's  the  story  of  a  girl  singer 
in  a  dance  band — up  until  now.  A 
while  back  I  admitted  that  parts  of  it 
weren't  very  cheerful.  But  those  parts 
are  over  and  done  with.  I  just  can't 
help  being  happy  from  now  on.  See 
what  I  have  to  make  me  so: 

A  wonderful  husband.  A  little  girl 
who  shows  every  sign  of  loving  show 
business  and  audiences  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  who  adores  Jackie.  A  boss 
I  admire  more  every  day.  And,  every 
night,  the  lights,  the  music,  the  chang- 
ing scene,  the  excitement,  of  the  job 
I  love  best  in  the  world! 


Must  Childbirth  Kill? 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  ninety 
years  after  Semmelweis  and  sixty 
years  after  Pasteur,  5,000  women  die 
of  blood-poisoning  each  year  in  our 
country.  Yet  that  is  the  pitiful  truth. 
But  I  must  explain  so  that  you  will 
not  place  all  the  blame  on  the  doctors. 
Eighteen  hundred  of  these  women  die 
yearly  of  blood-poisoning  after  abor- 
tion, from  the  criminal  interruption  of 
pregnancy.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women"  become  perma- 
nently childless  and  invalided  for  life 
from  this  same  cause.  I  must  warn 
women  against  this  awful  practice. 
Having  a  full  term  baby  is  safer. 

MUCH  is  being  done  to  safeguard 
motherhood.  The  medical  profes- 
sion has  been  working  to  improve  ob- 
stetrics at  every  point.  The  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  have  established 
standards  for  maternity  wards  in  hos- 
pitals, and  strict  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  obstetric  staffs.  If  these  rules 
are  not  followed  the  hospital  is  de- 
moted from  the  list  of  approved  hos- 
pitals. Most  medical  societies  have 
special  committees  on  maternal  wel- 
fare which  try  to  make  motherhood 
and  babyhood  safer  in  the  hospitals 
and  districts  where  they  practice.  The 
medical   colleges   are   offering   better 


courses  in  obstetric  teaching,  and 
more  facilities  for  both  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  clinical  hospital 
practice.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  de- 
veloping a  country-wide  plan  of  help 
to  the  State  Health  Departments.  Our 
own  Health  Department  in  Chicago, 
under  Dr.  Bundesen,  has  a  special 
solicitude  for  the  mothers  and  babies 
— and  results  are  coming  as  fast  as 
possible. 

I  say  as  fast  as  possible — yet  even 
such  a  noble  purpose  meets  resistance. 
Ignorance !  Inefficiency !  Indolence! 
General  Ignorance  has  won  more 
battles  than  all  other  generals  since 
time  began,  and  he  finds  it  easy  with 
an  uninformed  public.  Further,  the 
women  themselves  are  partly  to 
blame.  They  are  being  spoiled  by  too 
much  magazine  misinformation;  they 
want  quick,  painless  childbirth,  con- 
formable to  the  modern  Hurryitis 
Americana,  and  the  doctors  have  had 
to  respond.  As  a  result,  too  much 
interference  with  a  normal  process. 
The  public  should  know  that  we  do 
not  yet  possess  a  perfect  anesthetic, 
one  that  will  banish  all  pain  without 
loss  of  mother  or  baby.  We  do  have 
drugs  that  cause  forgetfulness  of  the 
birth,  but,  mind  you,  these  are  not 
invariably  safe,  even  when  adminis- 
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tered  by  an  experienced  obstetrician. 
Throughout  the  nation  there  is  igno- 
rance of  the  importance  of  childbirth. 
You  would  not  believe  it  if  I  told  you 
that  untrained  persons  are  legally, 
permitted  to  practice  obstetrics  in 
these  United  States. 

There  are  many  good  doctors  and 
quite  a  few  obstetric  specialists,  but 
not  enough  of  either  to  go  around. 
Every  community  should  see  to  it 
that  the  doctors  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  sufficient  training  for  rou- 
tine obstetrics,  and  should  provide  at 
least  one  obstetric  specialist  to  con- 
sult and  act  in  difficult  cases.  Each 
county  should  have  at  least  one  good 
safe  maternity  hospital. 

BOTH  the  place  where  the  mother 
has  her  baby,  and  the  skill  of  those 
who  care  for  her,  are  of  the  first, 
fundamental  importance  to  childbirth, 
and  in  a  truly  civilized  land  no 
mother  or  baby  would  lack  for  either. 
Yet  it  has  been  proved  that,  given 
skilled  doctors  and  nurses,  mothers 
can  have  their  babies  safely  even  in 
the  most  lowly  homes.  We  of  the  Chi- 
cago Maternity  Center  deliver  babies 
in  their  homes  and  we  have  about 
one  hundred  women  and  their  babies 
under  our  care  all  the  time,  with 
many  miles  separating  them,  and  they 
all  require  attention  day  and  night. 
This  is  our  great  charity. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Center 
states  that  among  more  than  16,000 
mothers  delivered  by  it  during  the 
past  six  years,  only  five  have  died 
from  blood-poisoning,  and  that  now 
over  10,000  mothers  have  been  de- 
livered in  succession  with  only  one 
death  from  this  preventable  condi- 
tion.   The   deaths   from   hemorrhages 


and  convulsions  have  also  been  re- 
markably few. 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  Maternity 
Center  also  mentions  teaching  forty 
doctors,  325  medical  students  and 
fifty  nurses  annually.  These  numbers 
are  large,  but  I  wish  our  institution 
were  larger  so  that  we  could  teach 
more  of  them  and  teach  them  more. 
Our  main  educational  object  is  to  teach 
practical  obstetrics  to  doctors  and 
nurses.  Education!  Education!  That 
is  the  only  way  to  effect  progress. 

The  exact  figures  of  the  number 
of  women  who  stay  at  home  for  their 
confinements  are  hard  to  get,  but  it 
is  possible  that  of  the  2,200,000  babies 
born  every  year  in  our  blessed  land, 
about  one  and  a  half  million  still 
come  directly  into  their  own  homes. 
That  is,  only  about  one-third  are  born 
in  hospitals,  and  this  means  we  must 
teach  the  doctors  and  nurses  to  do 
good  work  in  the  homes. 

This  necessity  greatly  modifies  the 
present  training  of  doctors  and  nurses. 
You  can't  teach  a  doctor  how  to  do  an 
operation  in  the  home  by  training  him 
in  a  luxuriously  appointed  hospital, 
with  dozens  of  internes  and  nurses  at 
his  beck  and  call.  He  has  to  learn  to 
guard  the  life  of  mother  and  baby 
with  the  meager  equipment  and  the 
few  helpers  in  the  home.  Therefore 
the  Chicago  Maternity  Center  teaches 
obstetrics  in  the  home,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  can  be  done  with  the 
will  to  do,  together  with  the  love  of 
the  art  of  obstetrics  and  the  desire 
to  help  the  unfortunate. 

Certain  few  private  agencies  are 
also  working  on  the  problem  of  get- 
ting better  care  for  mothers.  There 
is  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
W.   K.   Kellogg   Foundation   in   lower 


Michigan.  Public  health  nurses, 
trained  in  obstetrics,  are  sent  into  the 
homes  to  help  the  doctors  with  their 
cases,  and  the  doctors  of  seven  Mich- 
igan counties  are  provided,  by  that 
Foundation,  with  short  refresher 
courses  in  obstetrics.  In  poor  families 
medical  care  also  is  being  supplied, 
and  I  understand  that  such  assistance 
is  beginning  to  be  rendered  in  other 
states  too.  This  movement  should  be 
spread. 

Much  is  heard  these  days  about 
prenatal  care — but  it  is  possible  that 
its  exact  meaning  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. Prenatal  care  means  the  intel- 
ligent treatment  of  a  woman  before 
her  baby  is  born,  so  as  to  safeguard 
her  and  her  baby  before,  during  and 
after  birth.  It  means  that  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  mother  is  so  regulated 
that  bad  habits  will  not  pave  the  way 
for  trouble,  and  that  illness  acquired 
-hefore  marriage  in  both  parents  is 
cured  before  the  thought  of  having  a 
family  is  entertained.  Indeed,  pre- 
natal care  goes  back  to  the  little  girl 
while  she  is  still  at  her  mother's 
breast,  and  is  given  her  throughout 
childhood,  adolescence,  her  engage- 
ment, her  marriage — and  of  course 
when  she  is  expecting  a  bundle  from 
Heaven. 

THERE  is  just  one  single  message  to 
'  leave  with  you  who  read  this  article. 
Education.  The  public  should  realize 
that  obstetrics  is  an  art  of  the  highest 
dignity.  The  people  should  endow 
schools  and  provide  facilities  so  that 
doctors  and  nurses  can  learn  this  art. 
They  should  build  maternity  hospitals 
and  home  services  where  women  of 
all  classes  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
such  education. 
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WITH  THE  NEW  LINIT 


Look  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  Linit  Complexion  Mask  at 
home:  *Simply  mix  three  tablespoons  of  Linit  (the  same  Linit  so 
popular  for  the  Bath)  and  one  teaspoon  of  Cold  Cream  with  enough 
milk  to  make  a  nice,  firm  consistency.  Apply  it  to  the  cleansed  face 
and  neck  and  relax  during  the  twenty  minutes  the  mask  takes  to  set. 
Then  rinse  off  with  clear,  tepid  water  and  pat  the  face  and  neck  dry. 
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IT'S  NEW!  V 
LINIT  ALL-  PURPOSE 
POWDER 

for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Delightfully  dif- 
ferent. TRY  IT  TO-DAY!  s 


2nd  STEP 

Applying  Takes  a  Minute 
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Why  not  try  Linit 

Complexion  Mask 

NOW? 

All  grocers  sell  Linit 


4th  STEP 

Rinsing  Off  Completely 
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MYSTERIOUS  NEW 
BLACK  LIPSTICK 

The  Sinful  Black  of  a  South  Sea  Night  That  Changes 

On  the  Lips  to  a  Devastating  Transparent  RED  That 

Perfectly  Matches  Any  Complexion! 
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C-a  moonless  South  Sea  night... black 
as  a  pocket ...  a  Voodoo  fire . . .  'tis  the 
night  of  the  Love  Dance,  during  which 
charm-wise  maidens  conjure  the  hearts 
of  their  mates-to-be.  BlackMagic!  And 
now... for  YO  I/...  all  the  witchery  of 
this  intense  South  Seamoment... in  the 
new  BLACK  MAGIC  shade  of  TATTOO.  Black  as 
night  in  the  stick  (yes,  actually!)... but  the  instant  it 
touches  your  lips  it  magically  changes  to  the  exact 
shade  of  teasing,  pagan  RED  that  your  own  natural 
coloring  requires.  It's  your  own  personal  lipstick 
that  will  not  give  the  same  color  to  anyone  but  you. 
Black  magic  in  red !  You'll  find  it  all  of  that .  .  . 
and  more  too  ...  in  the  way  it  lasts  on  your  lips, 
hours  longer  than  you'll  ever  need  it!  Today... 
regardless  of  what  shade  of  lipstick  you've  always 
used  ...  try  BLACK  MAGIC.  You'll  find  it  oh !  so 
much  better  for  your  charm  than  any  you've  ever 
used  before!  $1  everywhere.  Five  other  thrilling 
TATTOO  shades  too : 

CORAL ...  EXOTIC ...  NATURAL ...  PASTEL  ...  HAWAIIAN 


TATTOO 

your  lips  ipi  koynanct! 


INVENTORS 

Small  ideas  may  have  large  commercial  possibilities.  Write 
uf  for  FREE  book,  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor,"  and 
"Record  of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in 
patent  matters.  Free  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN  AND  HYMAN  BERMAN,  1-L 
Adams  Building,  Washington,   D.   C. 


OMART,  up-to-the-minute  designs.  Pins  in  2 
colors  with  any  3  or  4  letters  and  year.  Hand' 
some  Sterling  silver  rings.  Oldest,  largest  makers; 
famous  for  quality  44  years.  Write  for  catalog. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  Dept.60,Rochester,  N.Y. 


Send  for 
trial  offer 


MAKES 
IRONING  EASY 

A  Wonderful   Invention 

Here's  the  way  to  revolutionary  freedom 
from  bother  and  trouble  in  starching  and 
ironing.  Unlike  lump  starch  Quick  Elastic  is 
a  powder  and  contains  other  ingredients  al- 
ready mixed  for  instant  preparation  of  hot 
starch.  Nothing  to  add.  No  cooking  needed. 
Your  iron  fairly  glides.  Hot  starch  in  30  seconds! 
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THANK  YOU 


THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  N O.590,  Keokuk,  la.  | 
Your  free  sample  of  QUICK  ELASTIC,  please,  ' 
"That  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 
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Adventurer  in  Top  Hat 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

a  pace,  Thomas  thinks,  more  distin- 
guished by  the  acquirement  of  degrees 
than  of  fundamentals. 

Which  brings  the  narrative  back  to 
that  first  Big  Break,  and  the  need  for 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Lowell  had  discovered  at  Law  Col- 
lege in  Chicago — this  was  1915 — that 
you  could  sell  speeches,  if  you  had 
something  to  speak  about.  Well,  he 
could  speak  about  Alaska — he'd  been 
there.  He  started  by  selling  his  Alas- 
kan visit,  along  with  a  bit  of  the 
Farthest  North,  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  speech  (with  pictures) .  This  was 
easy  money,  but  he  presently  found 
that  it  was  just  as  easy,  even  easier, 
if  you  had  scope,  to  get  fifty  dollars 
for  the  same  speech  and  the  same  pic- 
tures. And  by  the  time  he  was  M.  A.- 
ing  and  instructing  in  English  at 
Princeton,  the  scope  of  his  Alaskan 
lecture  fee  had  enlarged  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Also,  though  he  didn't  wholly  real- 
ize it,  he  was  not  only  being  heard, 
but  was  being  heard  of. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane  had  heard  of  him  and  his 
Alaskan  lectures,  and  invited  Lowell 
to  appear  at  a  See  America  First  con- 
ference in  Washington. 

Thomas  arrived  a  little  late  and 
found  an  audience  of  famous  people 
being  put  to  sleep  by  famous  orators 
who  had  eloquence  but  not  much  in- 
formation. 

Lowell  had  information — his  Alas- 
kan lecture — and  pictures.  He  also 
had  his  training  in  speech,  his  youth 
and  his  enthusiasm.  By  applying 
these  he  woke  up  a  somnolent  audi- 
ence and  sold  himself  to  F.  K.  Lane 
as  an   'America  First"  propagandist. 

BUT  by  the  time  the  young  man  was 
set  for  this  task,  the  country  had 
entered  the  war.  Lane  decided  the 
Thomas  scope  could  be  used  in  France 
and  recommended  Lowell  to  the 
President  for  the  photographer's  job. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  that — it 
was  really  a  job  of  selling  the  war  to 
the  American  people.  And  it  was  to 
utilize  that  big  "break"  that  Lowell 
had  to  have  his  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 

Since  that  first  large  financial  pro- 
motion, Lowell  has  written  a  mean 
sales  sheet. 

He  sold  the  Western  Front,  and 
began  on  Italy.  His  battery  of  cam- 
era-men went  with  him. 

In  Venice  he  found  a  bulletin  stuck 
to  a  sandbag,  containing  the  news 
that  General  Allenby  was  about  to 
drive  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land. 

THAT  would  be  a  story. 

How  Thomas  got  himself  and  his 
camera-staff  transferred  to  the  Alien- 
by  battle  lines,  by  British  battleship 
to  Egypt  and  by  plane  across  the 
Sinai  desert,  was  considerable  story, 
too. 

And  while  visiting  the  Holy  Land 
on  Allenby's  purely  military  crusade, 
he  met  Lawrence  of  Arabia. 

There  have  been  more  comprehen- 
sive and  perhaps  more  accurate 
studies  of  Lawrence  (including  his 
own  "Revolt  in  the  Desert")  than 
Thomas's  "With  Lawrence  in  Arabia", 
but — Lowell  saw  him  first.  And  saw 
the  story  first.  And  had  need  of  all 
his  drive  and  patience  and  persistence 
and  scope  to  drag  it  out  of  the  shy 
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Without  Calomel — 
And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin '  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle, 
yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all 
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young  archeologist  whom  Sir  Ronald 
Storrs,  the  military  Governor  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  introduced  to  Thomas  as 
the  uncrowned  King  of  Arabia. 

Lawrence  might  be  the  Uncrowned 
King  of  Arabia  to  Sir  Ronald  Storrs, 
but  he  was  just  another  unknown 
archeologist  to  the  world,  until 
Thomas  began  selling  the  story.  And 
even  then  Lawrence  was  not  exactly 
a  household  word  when  Lowell  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  after  the  war,  with  his 
Lawrence  epic  and  his  motion  pic- 
tures. 

He  was  impatient  to  get  home.  He 
knew  he  had  something  colossal  in 
this  Lawrence  saga,  and  it  had  to  be 
done  with  all  the  lugs.  The  place  to 
get  the  lugs  was  New  York.  He  sailed 
there. 

So  he  took  what  was  left  of  the 
seventy  thousand  dollars  and  shot  it 
all  on  hiring  the  biggest  white  ele- 
phant in  New  York,  the  Century 
Theater. 

The  show  did  well,  but  was  not  a 
panic  in  New  York.  Still  a  British 
promoter  thought  it  might  play  a 
week  or  so  in  London,  and  maybe 
they  could  try  it  out  in  a  small  way. 
"Small  way  my  eye,"  said  Lowell, 
"either  we  go  big  or  we  go  broke. 
Get  me  Covent  Garden  and  we'll  give 
'em  a  show." 

He  opened  in  London  with  a  sixty- 
piece  orchestra,  an  Arabian  Ballet, 
and  a  carload  of  scenic  investiture, 
thus  putting  on  the  first  prologue  ac- 
companying films,  and  setting  a 
precedent  which  has  been  a  curse  to 
movie-fans  ever  since. 

But  it  was  a  hit! 

He  jammed  Covent  Garden  and 
soon  had  to  move  to  Albert  Hall, 
which  he  also  jammed.  It  ran  a  year, 
and  Lowell  "sold"  Lawrence  to  a  mil- 
lion people.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  Lowell  Thomas,  salesman  and 
showman,  grossed  over  one  million 
dollars. 

"KjIORE,"   he  says,   "than  I've  ever 

• v  •  grossed  since.  And  less — by  about 

a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 

than  I  lost  in  1920  on  the  same  show." 

That  year  of  nineteen-twenty  was 
one  time  when  his  scope  exceeded  his 
grasp.  "I  went  Napoleonic,"  Thomas 
confesses,  "and  had  a  looloo  of  a 
Waterloo.  The  idea  I  had  still  seems 
reasonable,  but  there  was  a  weak  link 
somewhere  in  the  chain  of  logic.  I 
figured  I'd  multiply  myself  by  send- 
ing out  several  shows  at  once,  shows 
as  big  as  my  London  production — and 
in  charge  of  speakers  with  Big  Names, 
names  won  in  the  war,  for  instance. 

"Victoria  Nyanza  is  an  impressive 
sight,  and  Niagara  is  a  considerable 
fall  of  water,  but  they  are  trickles 
compared  to  the  way  my  investment 
in  these  shows  thundered  over  the 
financial  cliffs  into  engulfing  whirl- 
pools and  racing  rapids. 

"I  believe  I  set  an  all-time  record 
for  flops,  because  each  and  every  one 
of  my  road  companies  literally  swam 
in  the  red  from  the  first  week." 

A  million  dollars  won  before  he  was 
thirty— and  a  million  dollars  lost! 
But  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  a 
career  of  adventure  and  excitement 
that  was  to  carry  Lowell  Thomas  into 
every  strange  corner  of  the  world— 
into  danger,  poverty,  great  wealth. 
Don't  miss  the  next  absorbing  article 
in  this  series — coming  in  an  early 
issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 


ave  (/out'  shelves 

Border  patrol  ? 


TVJO  frazzling,  curling,  dust-catching  border  on  Royledge  shelv- 
-*-^  ing!  Its  patented,  glossy,  double  edge  guards  its  pretty  pat- 
terns, and  guarantees  its  long  life. 

The  price  of  Royledge  guards  against  extravagance,  too.  Only 
54  for  9  feet... and  you  cannot  buy  smarter  whatever  you  pay.       / 
The  bright  patterns  are  style-right  and  color-right  to  go  with       / 
other  fixings.  / 

You'll  find  the  big,  9-foot  packages  of  Royledge  at  any  5-and-         / 
10('  store. ..or  at  neighborhood  and  department  stores.  (1(W  sizes         J 
also.)  Lay  it  on  every  shelf. ..make  your  cupboards  and  closets         ; 
hospitable  and  livable,  as  a  decorator  would  if  she  did  them! 
Roylace,  99  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  V.  ^ 

SEE  ROYLIES  when  next  you  shop.  Save  laundry  on  these  modern,  radio- 
advertised  doylies,  St  and  lOt  a  package.  How  they  dress  up  your  table! 
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SHELVING 


YOUNG  MOTHERS! 

Write    today    for   the    138-page    official    U.    S.    Children's 
Bureau    book,    "Infant    Care,"    just   chock   full    of    informa- 
tion   on    the    care    and    upbringing    of   infants.       Send     10c. 
Address: 
RADIO     MIRROR,     205    E.    42nd    St.,    New    York    City 


FIVE  CHILD  EXPERTS  WROTE  THIS   BOOK 

ESPECIALLY   FOR   MOTHERS— 

YOURS  FOR  10c 

"Infant  Care"  is  the  138-page  U.  S.  Dept.  ol 
Health  book,  written  in  plain  language,  for  all 
mothers.  Send  10c  in  stamps  or  coins  to  Box  RM-7. 


GREAT 


FOREST  FIRE 

RADIO  LAMP 

Forest  fire  in  full  colors  seems  to  really  burn. 
Smoke  and  flames   rise  through   the  trees — reflect 

on  the  lake.  This  striking  effect  is  created  by  an  automatic 
revolving  cylinder  inside.  Amazes  and  delights  every  one. 
A  novel  and  beautiful  lamp.  Picture  is  a  handsome  repro- 
duction of  oil  painting  on  parchment.  Artistic  metal  top 
and  base.    Full  size.    Complete,  ready  to  plug  in. 


Now    Only 


1 


00 


In  Canada.  $1.50 

Duty  and    Postage   Paid 


Send  $1.00  bill  or  money  order  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, postage  paid.  PRINT  your  name  and  address  plainly. 
No  lamps  shipped  C.   O    D.  or  on  approval. 

GIFT  SPECIAL 

Special  discount  to  those  who 
order  several.  Dozen  lots,  $10. 
Six,  $5.50.  Shipped  postpaid  to 
you    or    to    separate    addresses. 


PATENTED 


IGNITION  COMPANY 

20  Tompsett  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr 


NIAGARA 
FALLS  LAMP 

Beautiful  new  picture. 
Falls  really  seems  to 
flow.  Price  same  as 
above. 
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WOMEN! 

Read  the  Truth  About 

Kurb 

TABLETS 

—  new  help  for  your 
trying  days 


•  Every  woman  should  know 
about  Kurb  Tablets  —  a  worthy 
companion  to  other  famous 
Kotex  products. 

Designed  to  lessen  discomfort 
caused  by  menstruation,  simple 
headaches  or  muscular  pain, 
Kurb  is  a  most  effective  aid  for 
trying  days.  The  formula  is 
printed  on  the  box,  so  you  may 

check  it  with  your  doctor Try 

Kurb  Tablets  —  see  how  quickly 
they  help  you.  The  purse-size 
container  holds  a  full  dozen,  yet 
costs  only  25  cents  at  all  drug 
counters. 

Act  at  once— we'll  send  you  a 
sample  supply  FREE!  Send  your 
name  and  address,  on  a  postcard, 
to  Kurb,  Room  1447, 
919  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

12  IN  PURSE-SIZE 
CONTAINER...  ONLY 
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Sponsored  by  the 
makers  of  Kotex*  Sanitary  Napkins 


|TftA3N    -  aril^lt  Vln  12  WeekSin  Shops  of  Coyna 
mv0^^mW\  ,'ILIfr    —Learn    by    doing— many   earn 
^*m  while  learning.    Free  employment 

service  after  graduation .  You  don '  t  need  ad- 
vanced education,  send  for  big  new  free  book. 

and  my  "pay  tuition  after  graduation"  plan. 
H.C.  Lewis.  Pres.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

500  South  Paulina  Street,  Dept.  88-64,  Chicago,  III* 


How  BLONDES 

hold  their  sweethearts 

MEN  stay  in  love  with  the  blonde  who  makes 
the  most  of  her  hair.  She  does  it  with 
Blondex,  the  powdery  shampoo  that  sets  light 
hair  aglow  with  new  lustrous  beauty — keeps  it 
golden-bright  and  radiantly  gleaming.  Brings 
back  real  blonde  gleam  to  stringy,  faded  light 
hair — without  injurious  chemicals.  Blondex 
bubbles  into  a  foam  that  routs  out  every  bit  of 
scalp  dust — leaves  hair  soft  and  silky,  taking 
fine  permanent  wave.  Let  Blondex  make  your 
hair  unforgettably  alluring.  Try  it  today  and 
see  the  difference.     At  all  good  stores. 
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Tony's  Wife 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

Then,  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  .   .   ." 

And  she  was  in  his  arms,  listening 
to  the  bridegroom's  age-old  vow  that 
he'd  love  and  protect  her  "  'til  death 
do  us  part." 

The  next  day  they  repeated  those 
vows  before  Yuma's  "marrying  judge," 
and  the  whole  world  was  in  on  their 
secret.  But  no  one  but  Tony  and  Alice 
knew  their  personal  recipe  for  mak- 
ing their  happiness  last. 

It  wasn't  easy,  particularly  for  Tony. 

Back  in  Hollywood,  the  newlyweds 
faced  a  dozen  problems.  First,  was 
to  find  a  home.  Rental  agents  bore 
down  on  Tony,  and  drove  him  about 
Bel  Air  to  see  the  film  colony's  most 
palatial  homes. 

"But  we  can't  afford  it,"  Tony  told 
them,  over  and  over  again.  The  agents 
weren't  easily  discouraged. 

"Why",  Mr.  Martin,  how  modest  of 
you  ...  of  course  you  and  Miss  Faye 
will  want  a  tennis  court.  No  swimming 
pool?    Well,  really.  .  .  ." 

DUT  Tony  stuck  it  out.  Within  a  week 
L'  or  two,  the  bride  and  groom  moved 
their  possessions  into  a  charming  little 
bungalow  in  one  of  the  shady  streets 
of  Beverly  Hills. 

There's  no  swimming  pool,  or  tennis 
court,  but  there's  a  wood-burning  fire- 
place, and  a  beautiful  grand  piano. 
And,  for  happy  evenings-at-home,  a 
cheerful  pine-walled  playroom  with 
deep  brown  leather  chairs,  and  copper 
topped  tables. 

"We're  trying  to  live  our  lives  just 
as  though  we  weren't  in  Hollywood  at 
all,"  Tony  confided. 

"We're  going  to  work  awhile,  save 
a  little  money.  Then,  just  as  soon  as 
we  know  where  we  stand — once  I'm 
really  established  in  pictures — Alice  is 
going  to  drop  out  of  the  professional 
world  for  awhile,  and  raise  a  family 
and  make  a   home." 

Babies?  They  don't  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  things  in  the  Hollywood 
younger  set  very  often.  But  his  wife, 
Tony  Martin  insists,  wants  a  child  and 
a  home  of  her  own  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world. 

"Alice  may  strike  a  lot  of  people 
as  the  'it'  girl  of  Hollywood,  a  play- 
girl  without  a  serious  thought  in  her 
head.  But  I  know  her  better.  I'm 
in  love  with  her,  and  she's  in  love 
with  me — and  I  know  what  she  really 
is,  and   what    she  wants   out    of   life. 

"It's  up  to  me  to  see  that  she  gets 
it.    That's  why  I  have  to  make  good." 

Alice  was  not  present  to  vouch  for 
her  husband's  words.  Tony  had  visited 
her  less  than  an  hour  before  in  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  hospital  where  she 
had  gone  for  a  tonsillectomy.  But 
there  was  no  questioning  his  serious- 
ness.   Tony  was  hell-bent  for  success. 

And  it  is  not,  as  Tony  explained, 
that  he  wants  success  for  its  own  sake 
— although  he  knows  that  his  less  per- 
ceptive acquaintances  interpret  his 
frenzy  to  be  doing  things  in  that  light. 
It  is  simply  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  handicaps  of  marriage  in  Holly- 
wood, Tony's  and  Alice's  has  one  more: 
the  very  grave  danger  which  comes 
when  the  wife  is  more  admired,  more 
praised,  more  sought  after,  more  im- 
portant, than  the  husband. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  find  my  foot- 
hold ultimately,"  Tony  went  on. 

"They  tell  me  at  the  studio  that 
they're  'waiting  for  the  big  part  for 
Tony  Martin.'    I've  a  swell  chance  to 


New  Under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does 
not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
for  1  to  3  days.  Removes 
odor  from   perspiration. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stain- 
less vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for 
being  Harmless  to  Fabrics. 

TEN   MILLION  jars  of  Arrid 
have  been  sold.  Try  a  jar  today! 

ARRID 

39<^  a  jar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iars) 


You  Can  Win! 

Radio  Contests  pay  Rich  Rewards.  My  STU- 
DENTS have  won  over  ONE  QUARTER  MIL- 
LION DOLLARS  in  PRIZES.  My  PERSONAL 
COACHING  COURSE  in  CONTEST  TECH- 
NIQUE will  help  you  win.  I  am  the  ONLY 
Ail-American  ConteSTAR  teaching  the 
knack  of  winning. 

Give  yourself  a  sporting  chance  to  win!  A 
Dime  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  my  newest 

"CONFIDENTIAL  CONTEST  BULLETIN" 

This  Bulletin  contains  over  $30,000  Worth  of 
WINNING  ENTRIES,  plus  WINNING  TIPS 
and  TECHNIQUES  not  obtainable  elsewhere 
at  any  price. 

Write  NOW!  Enclose  a  Dime  and  ask  for 
"the  newest  Bulletin". 

WILMER   S.  SHEPHERD,  JR. 

Dept.  E,  Suite  700,  Jefferson  Bldg.,  1015  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Many  Never 

SUSPECT 


Cause  of 

Backaches 


This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys.  ...        . 

The  kidneys  are  Nature  s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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make  good  on  the  air  with  George 
Burns  and  Gracie  Allen — they  give  a 
guy  every  break  in  the  world. 

"But  it's  so  slow.  Alice  and  I  don't 
want  to  go  on  just  making  pictures, 
and  playing  around.  We've  had  our 
fun  together.  We  had  a  wonderful 
honeymoon  in  Hawaii  just  a  few 
months  ago.  Now  we're  ready  to  settle 
down. 

"The  columns  have  had  us  blessed- 
eventing  more  than  once.  But  they're 
wrong.  We'll  make  their  story  true 
some  day,  I  hope.  But  first  of  all,  Tony 
Martin  has  got  to  be  a  success." 

EVERY  obstacle  on  the  way  to  the 
top  drives  sensitive  Tony  to  a 
frenzy.  An  unflattering  review  of  his 
work  in  a  picture  can  spoil  his  whole 
day. 

Alice  tries  to  soothe  his  injured 
feelings  by  dragging  out  old  scrap 
books  full  of  reviews  which  were 
equally  unkind  to  her  when  she  was 
making  her  early  strides  in  pictures, 
but  the   slight  still  rankles. 

"If  I  get  a  great  part,  and  I'm  still 
'just  adequate,'  they're  right,"  Tony 
storms.  "But  how  could  I  be  more 
than  just  adequate  when  I've  never 
had  anything  important  to  do?" 

Once  after  one  of  his  review-reading 
sessions,  Tony  went  to  Darryl  Zanuck's 
office. 

"I'm  bad,"  he  said.  "Look  here.  This 
reviewer  thinks  so.  And  this  one.  And 
this  one.  I've  been  in  fifteen  pictures 
and  they  still  think  I'm  rotten.  Why 
don't  you  tear  up  my   contract?" 

"Tony,"  Zanuck  told  him.  "You  can't 
buy  your  contract  for  a  million  dollars. 
Take  it  easy.  You'll  get  to  the  top, 
but  you  have  to  get  there  gradually — 
just  like  your  wife  did.  Learn  to  be 
patient." 

Tony  is  learning  patience.  He's  taken 
up  golf  because  "you  have  to  stop  and 
consider  before  each  stroke."  He's 
working  out  unusual  arrangements  for 
the  songs  he  sings  on  the  Burns  and 
Allen  broadcast.  He's  taken  a  band 
out  on  the  road  during  his  vacation 
and  played  one-night  stands. 

"And  when  I  come  back,"  Tony  said 
before  he  left,  "I  expect  my  big  chance 
will  be  waiting  for  me.  Mr.  Zanuck 
has  promised  me  one  of  the  leads  in 
'The  Three  Musketeers'." 

And  then,  Tony? 

"And  then  .  .  .  page  Mr.  Winchell." 

A  Photograph  Finish 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

nice,"  and  I  sed,  I  thot  he  was,  too 
and  that  I  knew  her  daddy.  Wall  as 
soon  as  she  learned  that  Silas  Whit- 
comb  used  some  of  the  jot  em  down 
store  principals  in  the  runnin  of  his 
business,  we  were  friends  and  she 
asked  me  to  go  down  to  third  class  to 
talk  to  the  purser  about  the  fotygraph 
feller.  On  the  way,  one  of  them  sailer 
fellers  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  wud 
except  an  invite  to  eat  at  the  Captain's 
table  but  I  tole  him  I  was  payin  full 
fare  same  as  anybody  else  an  I  werent 
goin  to  eat  with  the  hired  hands. 
Marcia  laughed  real  purty.  I  reckon 
she  seen  I  had  him. 

your  friend 
_  lum 

Pickwick  hotel 
London,  England 
Dear  abner. 

I  give  up.  I  cant  even  go  on  a  vaca- 
tion without  gettin  all  bore  down  by 
trouble  an  now  it  seems  like  Ime  bore 


ACTIVE  DAYS  ARE  CAREFREE  DAYS  . . .  THANKS  TO  THE 
"CUSHIONED  COMFORT"  OF  KOTEX*  SANITARY  NAPKINS 

When  you  buy  Kotex  you  can  be  sure  that : 


"k  Kotex  stays  Wonder soft — it's 
cushioned  in  cotton  to  prevent 
chafing. 

*  Kotex  doesn't  show — thanks  to 
its  flattened  and  tapered  ends. 

*k  Kotex  can  be  worn  on  either  side 
■ — both  sides  are  fully  absorbent. 


■fc  Kotex  is  made  with  a  special 
patented  center  section  that 
guards  against  spotting  by  keep- 
ing moisture  away  from  the 
surface. 

"k   Only  Kotex  offers  three  types- 
Regular,  Junior  and  Super — for 
different  women  on  different  days. 


KOTEX*  SANITARY  NAPKINS 


Use  Quest*  With  Kotex  .  .  .  the  new  positive  deodor- 
ant powder  developed  especially  for  use  with 
sanitary  napkins —  soothing,  completely  effective. 

{'Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 
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LIQUID 
LIPSTICK 


Can't  smear! 

Can't  come  off! 

Protects  lips! 


42^ 
instantly . .  make  f"*JiBPs 
your  lips  more  thrilling  with 

Mere  is  the  most  important  charm  dis- 
covery since  the  beginning  of  beauty.  A 
"lipstick"  at  last,  that  isn't  greasy  —  that 
actually  can't  smear  —  that  really  won't 
come  off  —  and  that  will  keep  your  lips 
deliciously  sweet,  soft,  smooth  and  lovely. 
It  isn't  a  "lipstick"  at  all.  It's  aliquid,  in  the 
six  most  exciting  tones  of  lipstick  red  ever 
created.  It's  so  permanent.  Apply  it  at 
dusk  —  it  stays  till  dawn.  The  smartest 
stores  everywhere  feature  Princess  Pat 
new  Liquid  LIP  TONE.  The  regular  size 
bottle  that  lasts  a  good,  long  time  is  only 
a  dollar.  Or  —  if  you  prefer  to  try  Liquid 
LIP  TONE  first  —  send  the  coupon  for  a 
generous  trial  bottle— enough  to  fill  many 
evenings  with  thrilling,  new  excitement. 
SEND   COUPON   FOR   SEVERAL  SHADES 

ENGLISH  TINT  New  glori-  TROPIC  Real  excitement 
fication  lor  blondes,  or  for  girls  with  dark  hair 
young  faces  with  platinum  brown  eyes,  tan  com  plex- 
or gray  hair.  ion.  Definitely  romantic ' 
LIGHT  Coy,  devastating  MEDIUM  Does  wonders  for 
on  girls  with  light  brown  dark -haired,  dark -eyed 
hair,  hazel  or  light  eyes  charmers  with  medium 
and  fair  skin.  complexion  tone. 
PARISIAN  New  devilment  REGAL  A  very  clever  new 
for  red  heads;  also  "hot"  shade  that  adds  a  world  of 
on  all  brunettes  with  enchantment  to  the  girl 
creamy  skin.  Spectacular  with  very  dark  or  black 
on  the  Irish  type  —  very  hair,  dark  eyes  and  olive 
dark  hair,  blue  eyes.  complexion. 

..........  CLIP— SEND  THIS .......... 

■  PRINCESS  PAT,  DEPT.  LV-48,  CHICAGO 

I  enclose  (10c  for  each  shade)  for  Eeneroua  I 

J   trial  siy.es  of  Liquid  LIP  TONE.  Shades  checked  below.  I 

p    D  ENGLISH  TINT  Q  LIGHT  D  PARISIAN  ■ 

*   C  TROPIC  D  MEDIUM       □  REGAL  J 

u   Name 

P   Street. .  #         a 

i  ■ 

I   City State * 
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down  by  my  greatest  trouble  of  all. 
Abner,  Ime  like  a  marriage  bureau 
only  this  time  it  aint  like  writin  letters 
to  the  prospective  husbands  and  wives 
but  bein  right  there  with  them  in  the 
trials  of  true  love.  There's  nothin  Ide 
rather  be  doin  than  playin  checkers 
with  you  right  now.  He  have  to  write 
the  things  down  as  I  recall  them,  so 
first  off  Marcia  and  this  Dick  Long 
start  courtin  on  the  boat,  only  they 
cant  be  seen  fer  Edith  Whitcomb 
thinks  Dick  is  beneath  their  stashun 
and  a  socialist  or  red  or  somthin  be- 
cause he  takes  pitchers  of  people  with 
dirty  faces.  Sos  they  can  excape  her, 
they  use  my  cabin,  feelin  Ime  a  good 
chaperone.  Here  in  London,  things  er 
as  bad  if  not  a  heap  werse  fer  I  could 
chaperone  them  which  means  keep 
lookin  the  other  way  without  walkin 
a  step  but  now  I  got  to  take  Marcia 
evryplace  sos  her  mother  will  think 
shes  with  me  while  shes  really  seein 
Dick.  Ime  jist  about  tuckered  out. r 

Truly 
lum 
special  p  s — I  never  seen  sich  luck.  Jist 
now  Dick  comes  runnin  in  and  sez  that 
Mrs  Whitcomb  has  takin  Marcia  to 
Holland,  er  someplace,  to  get  her  out 
of  his  baneful  influence  and  He  have 
ter  help  him  find  her  in  haste. 

in  jail 

Amsterdam,  Holland 

Dear  abner. 

Yessir  thet  what  I  say  on  the  top  of 
this  letter  is  right.  I  take  my  pen  in 
hand  in  jail  but  it  aint  no  use  fer  me 
to  try  to  tell  you  evry thing  thets  hap- 
pened fer  I  wud  be  writin  this  letter 
fer  six  months  and  why  it  would  take 
a  week  of  talkin  without  stoppin  to 
swaller  to  tell  you  evrything.  The  nub- 
bin of  it  comes  to  us  findin  Marcia.  We 
looked  high  and  low  fer  her  and  then 
found  her  right  in  the  hotel  in  which 
we  wuz  stayin  which  I  mite  have 
knowed  since  its  always  at  the  boat- 
landin  that  you  catch  the  biggest  fish. 
It  dident  seem  to  take  moren  twenty- 
thuty  minute  fore  Dick  phones  Marcia 
and  arranged  to  meet  her  very  pri- 
vate, bein  no  dout  that  Ime  a  man  thet 
knows  when  to  leave  well  enuf  alone, 
Abner,  I  went  out  to  look  at  this  un- 
commonly purty  place.  I  walked 
around  watchin  the  wimmin  folk 
spendin  all  there  time  washin  the  side- 
walks and  the  front  doors  of  their 
houses  and  then  I  went  back  to  the 
hotel  to  find  Dick  and  Marcia  fixin  to 
elope. 

It  jist  goes  to  show  how  a  man  doesnt 
know  what  fates  agoin  to  slap  him  with 
next.  I  give  them  my  blessin  since 
they  wouldnt  be  gettin  much  from 
Marcia's  Ma,  and  was  already  to  say 
goodby  to  Europe  and  hello  U.S.  when 
the  door  opened  up  and  there  stood 
Edith  Whitcomb  with  about  a  jillion 
perlicemen,  all  took  with  the  madness. 
I  wont  tempt  to  explain  all  the  jabber- 
in  in  all  the  languidges  that  went  on 
but  it  seemed  to  mean  that  we  were 
agoin  to  kidnap  an  American  on  their 
soil  and  I  reckon  they  werent  very  set 
up  about  it.  I  have  been  having  plenty 
of  time  to  study  today  when  Dick  aint 
talkin  out  loud  about  Marcia  and  how 
purty  her  eyes  are  and  how  fair  her 
skin  and  how  pure  she  is. 

The  weather  here  is  awful  nice,  its 
sorter  warm  but  on  the  other  hand  its 
cool  and  refreshin  too,  seems  to  be  a 
nice  breeze  blowin  all  the  time.  I 
sorter  lay  this  onter  there  bein  so  many 
windmills,  you  never  seen  the  like  of 
them.  Back  home  when  a  room  gits 
hot  they  set  a  lectric  fan  in  it  to  cool 


things  off,  so  stands  to  reason  that  if 
you  had  as  many  windmills  as  they  got 
over  here,  would  cool  the  whole 
county  off.  Fact  is,  Abner,  Ime  goin 
to  let  you  in  on  a  secret.  Dont  breathe 
it  to  a  soul.  But  when  I  get  home  Ime 
goin  to  start  a  movement  to  get  evry- 
body  to  put  up  a  windmill  and  then 
you  and  me  will  put  in  a  big  resort 
hotel.  With  all  them  windmills  goin 
all  the  time  we  would  have  the  coolest 
place  in  America  to  spend  the  summer, 
respeckfully 

lum 
hotel  Chavigney 
Paris,  France 
Dear  abner. 

I  dont  think  Ime  ever  goin  to  get 
back  to  Pine  Ridge  fer  I  dont  think 
Ime  ever  goin  to  find  Marcia.  Dick 
and  me  are  goin  to  spend  the  rest  of 
this  life  chasin  after  her  and  never 
catchin  her.  We  are  out  of  jail,  as  you 
can  see  as  a  very  nice  man  called 
a  console  representin  our  country 
splained  evrything  to  at  least  the  pres- 
ident of  this  country  fer  nobody  else 
would  have  been  able  to  get  us  out  of 
the  jail  we  were  in.  An  here  we  are. 
We  aint  anyplace  in  particular.  Ive 
tried  my  best,  but  after  two  days  I 
aint  been  able  to  make  these  fokes  in 
France  understand  a  word  Ime  sayin. 
Cordin  to  my  way  of  thinkin  they 
dont  say  nothin  right  over  here.  I 
jist  wish  you  could  hear  some  of  the 
words  they  use.    Sich  talk. 

If  we  ever  find  Marcia  agin  fer  keeps 
Ime  goin  to  git  out  of  here  as  fast  as 
I  can.  We  have  met  some  fokes  while 
here  and  one  of  them  is  a  feller  with 
the  name  of  Mr  Dauphin.  He  is  an 
uncommonly  interestin  feller  fer  hes  a 
fotygraf  feller  too  only  you  never  seen 
sich  pitchers  as  he  takes.  We  visit  with 
him  lots  as  Dick  can  talk  that  camery 
langwidge  bout  well  as  anyone.  Yes- 
terday we  were  atalkin  about  ex- 
posures and  litemetirs  whatever  they 
are  and  I  sed,  "Ime  a  pitchertaker  my- 
self." Mr  Dauphin  kinda  settled  him- 
self an  smiled,  an  sed  he  hadent  notised 
any  camery  on  my  person  so  I  patted 
my  old  box  camera  which  I  always 
have  handy  and  tole  him  there  she  is. 
He  grunted  and  sed  he  thought  it  were 
my  lunch.  However,  when  I  snowed 
him  the  pitchers  I  had  taken  he  got  all 
excited  about  the  realistik  touch  I  had. 
Heh,  heh,  heh.  .  .  I  guess  I  fooled  him 
fer  I  didnt  tell  him  I  had  had  my  thumb 
over  the  camera  when  I  got  that  par- 
ticular bunch.  We  are  goin  to  keep 
seein  Mr  Dauphin  fer  Dick  thinks 
thats  the  only  way  he'll  ever  get 
Marcia  fer  his  own,  though  I  fer  one 
cant  see  why  hed  want  Marcia's  Ma 
fer  a  relation.  But  Dick  sed  he  would 
even  take  me  fer  a  relation  to  get 
Marcia,  and  hes  sure  Mrs.  Whitcomb 
will  change  her  mind  about  him  just 
soon  as  she  sees  Mr  Dauphin  is  goin 
to  let  Dick  hang  some  of  his  pitchers 
fer  the  big  pitcher  party  Mr  Dauphin 
is  goin  to  have  in  about  a  week.  I 
saw  Marcia  while  biciclin  the  other 
day  and  shes  goin  to  bring  her  mother 
to  the  party  sos  shell  see  how  im- 
portant Dick  really  is.  He  let  you 
know  how  it  comes  out. 

your  friend 

lum 
CABLEGRAM 
PARIS,  FRANCE 
ABNER  PEABODY 
JOT  EM  DOWN  STORE 
PINE  RIDGE,  ARKANSAS 
WRIT     LETTER     YESTIDAY     EX- 
PLAININ    ABOUT    DAUPHIN 
PLEASE  SEND  MY  OLD  FOTO  AL- 
BUM SINCE  MR.  DAUPHIN  WOULD 
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AMAZING  NEW  UNDERARM  PADS 

STOP  PERSPIRATION 

Unbelievable  effectiveness,  safety,  conven- 
ience. Simply  wipe  BOTH  underarms  with 
one  pad,  and  throw  away! 

Now  it's  easy  to  make  sure  under- 
arms are  daintily  dry  and  sweet. 
Use  one  5  DAY  pad  and  go  to  of- 
fice, parties  or  anywhere  without 
offensive  underarm  perspiration 
odor,  wet  armpits  or  stained 
sleeves.  Often  effective  5  days  or 
more,  depending  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Easy  on  clothes  too.  You 
see  that  for  yourself — the  satu- 
rated cloth  pads  are  not  harmed 
by  the  mild,  gentle  lotion.  Large 
jar  55c  at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 
MEN!  Not  a  cream. Won't  mat  un- 
derarm hair.    Quick,  easy  to  use- 


5  DAY 

UNDERARM  PADS 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Method  heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion.varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  TRIAL. 
Describe  your  trouble  and  get  FREE  BOOK. 
R.  G.  VISCOSE  METHOD  CO. 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


1  Rebuilt 

BY 

WOODSTOCK  Builder 


Winner. ..  Most  World's 

School    Contests— 

EASY  TERMS-FREE  TRIAl 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-37 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


WORLD'S  SMALLEST  REAL  PERFORMS 
ivnaget  radio  fits  your 
pocket  or  purse.  Com- 
plete in  one  unit — 
weighs  only  3  ozs.  Smaller  than  cigar- 
ette package!  Receives  stations  with  clear  natural  tone.  NO 
CRYSTALS  to  adjust— NO  UPKEEP — only  one  moving  part. 
Self  contained  "Speakophone"  unit  gives  superior  perform- 
ance. IS  NOT  A  TOY!  THOUSANDS  OF  SATISFIED  OWNERS 
— Many  report  amazing  reception  and  distance.  Sent  com- 
plete with  instructions  for  use  in  homes,  offices,  autos, 
hotels,  boats,  in  bed  etc.  TAKES  ONLY  A  SECOND  TO  CON- 
NECT. Receives  FREE  operating  power,  by  wireless,  from 
SEND  NO  MONEY'  radio  stations.  Pay  postman  only 
jcrti/    ray    mwnci  .  <CQ  QO  p]us  postage  on  arrival  or 

send  $2.99  (Check,  M.  O.,  Cash)  and  yours  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. GUARANTEED.  A  most  unusual  value.  ORDER  NOW! 
TINYTONE    RADIO    CORP.    Dept.    L-ll,    Kearney,     Nebraska 


GIVEN-LADIES!  34  Pc-  COLORED  GLASS  DINNER  SET 
**■•■•■»  or  big  cash  commission.  Send  name  and  address.  Beau- 
tiful Cherry  Blossom  design.  CHOICE  of  green  or  pink  glass:  6 
plates,  6  tumblers,  6  caps,  6  saucers,  6  nappies,  1  each,  sugar, 
cream,  vegetable  and  platter.  This  is  only  one  of  nearly  a  hundred 
articles  featured  in  our  catalog,  which  we  GIVE  for  selling  our  fa- 
mous WHITE  CLOVERINE  SALVE  for  cuts,  bums,  sores,  chaps, 
etc.  to  friends  at  26c  a  box  with  a  beautifully  colored  Art  Picture 
FREE  and  remitting  as  per  new  premium  plan  book.  43rd  year. 
WE  ARE  FAIE  AND  SQUARE.  Start  now  by  sending  for  one 
dozen  boxes.  SEND  NO  MONEY— We  trust  you.  BE  FIRST. 
WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  65-A         Tyrone,  Pa, 


Nervous,  Weak, 
Ankles  Swollen  ? 

Much  nervousness  is  caused  by  an  excess  of 
acids  and  poisons  due  to  functional  Kidney  and 
Bladder  disorders  which  may 
also  cause  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Burning  Passages,  Swollen 
Joints,  Backache,  Circles  Un- 
der Eyes,  Excess  Acidity,  Leg 
Pains  and  Dizziness.  Help  your 
kidneys  purify  your  blood  with 
Cystex.  The  very  first  dose 
starts  helping  your  kidneys 
clean  out  excess  acids  and  soon 
may  easily  make  you  feel  years 
younger.  Under  the  money- 
back  guarantee  Cystex  must 
satisfy  completely  or  cost  noth- 
ing. Get  Cystex  (siss-tex)  today.  It  costs  only  3c  a 
dose  at  druggists  and  the  guarantee  protects  you. 


LIKE  TO  SHOW  EGZAMPLES  OF 
ERLY  AMERICAN  FOTOGRAPHY 
IN  HIS  BIG  FOTOGRAPHY  SHOW 
IN  HASTE  IMPORTANT  P  S 
PLEASE  TAKE  OUT  OF  ALBUM 
PITCHERS    OF   ME   AS   BABY   BE- 


FOR   SENDIN. 


LUM 


Hotel  chavigney 
Paris,  France 
Dear  abner 

Ime  wore  to  a  frazzil,  yes,  jist  wore 
to  a  frazzil.  Today  were  the  day, 
Abner,  and  nothin  went  like  we  ex- 
pected. Edith  Whitcomb  not  only 
warent  impressed  with  Dick's  pitchers 
hanging  in  Mr  Dauphin's  collection, 
she  didn't  even  notice  they  were  there. 
Edith  and  Marcia  came  in  after  every - 
thin  was  started  and  there  were  about 
a  jillion  people  walking  around  lookin 
at  the  pitchers  an  jabberin  in  French. 

Marcia  had  thought  of  a  way  of 
steerin  her  Ma  right  up  ter  Dick's 
pitchers  and  then  when  her  Ma  sed 
how  beautiful  and  clever  and  sich 
taste  they  had  Marcia  would  bring 
Dick  up  and  Edith  would  say  of  course 
I  knew  the  boy  had  talent  all  long. 
Well,  Marcia  shore  worked  hard  on  her 
part  of  it,  shed  stop  and  gasp  at  one 
of  Dicks  pitchers  like  she  was  goin 
to  faint  it  was  so  purty,  but  her  ma 
would  jist  put  some  glasses  she  has  on 
a  stick  up  to  her  eyes  and  sniff  like  a 
hound  smellin  skunk.  When  she  passed 
up  the  last  of  Dick's  pitchers  it  was 
like  somone  had  tole  Marcia  she  was 
to  have  her  purty  head  cut  off.  Dick 
jist  slunk  off  by  hisself. 

Anyway,  while  I  went  to  pass  a 
kindly  word  with  Marcia,  Edith  went 
on  and  stopped  before  some  other 
pitcher  and  did  some  gaspin  herself. 
"Why,  how  primitive,"  she  sed,  "and 
aint  it  the  zenith  of  peasant  power. 
Why  look  at  them  powerful  hands," 
she  sed,  "and  thet  strong  dumb  look 
like  a  loyal  beast,  O  my."  Marcia 
started  to  cry  right  then  and  Dick 
came  back  and  sed  hed  love  her  any- 
way until  he  died  and  hed  never  marry 
anyone  else  if  he  couldnt  have  her.  I 
seen  Ide  done  all  I  could  so  I  went  to 
look  at  the  new  pitcher  that  was 
makin  Edith  so  happy.  I  grannies, 
Abner,  youll  never  guess,  but  it  was 
one  of  my  fotygrafs  out  a  the  album 
you  sent  me.  Yessir.  When  Edith  sed 
finally  who  is  the  artist  who  made  this 
I  sed,  "I  am,  Edith." 

"Well,  Lum  Edwards,"  she  sed, 
"where  did  you  make  it  and  will  you 
sell  it  ter  me.  He  pay  a  big  price."  I 
sed,  "it'll  cost  you  a  big  price  Edith." 
"Why,"  she  sed,  "Ime  willin."  I  jist 
waited  till  everyone  was  quiet  waitin 
to  see  how  much  Ide  soak  her  and 
then  I  sed,  "thets  a  pitcher  of  you 
Edith  Smithers,  made  in  Pine  Ridge 
at  Luke  Spears  hayin  party  fore  you 
married  Silas  Whitcomb  an  the  cow 
yore  milkin  is  my  ol  Bessie." 

"What!"  she  sed.  "Thets  right,"  I 
sed,  "and  all  the  museums  in  America 
want  me  to  show  it  at  there  parties 
too."  The  only  way  she  could  stop  me 
I  sed  was  ter  buy  it  fer  then  Ide  have 
no  right  to  lend  it  out.  "He  pay  any 
price  Lum  Edwards,"  she  sed,  startin 
to  cry.  "Well,"  I  sed,  "the  only  price 
is  fer  Marcia  to  marry  Dick."  I  reckon 
she  knew  I  had  her  fer  she  didnt  fuss. 

Well,  I  reckon  thet  bout  tops  off  my 
adventures  and  troubles  so  set  out  the 
trout  lines  in  the  river  and  get  yer 
checker  game  polished  good  fer  Ime 
comin  home  quick  as  I  can  play  best 
man  at  Dick  and  Marcias  weddin. 
yore  friend 
lum 


CHILDREN 
CONSTIPATED? 

Give  them  relief  this 
simple,  pleasant  way! 


Watch  your  youngster's  face  brighten  when     1 
you  give  him  a  half-tablet  of  Ex-Lax.  No   (I 
struggle.  No  forcing,  to  get  him  to  take  a 
laxative.    Children    actually   love   the   deli- 
cious all-chocolate  taste  of  Ex-Lax! 


■earar-' 


Your  child's  sleep  is  not  disturbed  after 
taking  Ex-Lax.  It  doesn't  upset  little  tum- 
mies or  bring  on  cramps.  Ex-Lax  is  a  mild 
and  gentle  laxative... ideal  for  youngsters! 


the  morning,  Ex-Lax  acts  .  .  .  thoroughly 
and  effectively!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy  bowel 
movement  that  brings  blessed  relief. 


Ex-Lax  is  just  as  effective  for  grown-ups  as 
it  is  for  the  youngsters. You  can  get  a  box  at 
any  drug  store  for  only  10$  or  25^.  Try  it! 


Now  improved  —  better  than  ever! 

EX -LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


Yours  for 
JQfaUQ\\ 


R'/*  Price 


Sent  on 
lODAY/ffffTRL 


Back 
GwtM 

Positively  the  greatest  bar-rains 
ever  offered.  Think  of  it— genuine 
standard,   full-sized   reflnlshed  office  _ 

models  at  far  below  Vfc  mfg.'S  original  price.  The  out- 
standing value  of  all  times.  Up-to-date  improvements  In- 
cluding standard  4 -row  keyboard,  back  spacer— automatic 
ribbon  reverse.  2-COlor  ribbon,  etc.  The  perfect  all  pur- 
pose typewriters  at  slashed  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Fully 
LIMITED  OFFER— ACT  AT  ONCE! 

^peci.il  price  nllfihint  literature  show-inc 
all  makes  in  full  color*  «nt  Frte '  Simply 


guar 


nteed. 


PORTABLES 

Brand  new  1937 
FeatherwelRht 
streamline  port- 
able at  special  low 
price  and  easy  terms 
—10  dav  trial.  Free 
Catalog. 


FREE— Complete  9- lesson  Home- 
Study  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing System  included  with 
each  typew 


INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
231    W.    Monroe   St..  Dept.    1103.  Chicago.    III. 
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(c^        facial        j) 

Tfrom  your  pursiT 

without  cream! 


Escape  at  last  from  "AFTERNOON  FACE" 

•(.ate  afternoon. ..away  from  home. ..make-up  stale... 
date  with  HIM  for  dinner. ..mirror  says:  "Complete 
new  make-up  needed."  No  cream  with  you.. .no  time 
for  a  regular  facial... but,  thanks  to  the  QUICKIES  in 
your  purse,  HE  sees  you  at  your  best! 

quickies  are  downy-soft  circles  of  special  cloth 
that  come  to  you  all  ready  saturated  with  a  marvel- 
ous cleansing  and  freshening  lotion!  One  QUICKIES 
instantly  wipes  away  powder  and  rouge 
...cleanses  your  skin  without  drying  it... 
freshens  your  skin.. .smooths  it  and  gives 
gs*  a  base  that  powder  will  really 
<^v  \  stick  to.  Carry  quickies  ...  for  a 
A  r<x  quick  facial  any  time,  any- 
*>  /  ,  ^.  where!  So  economical  too! 
...  100  quickies  in  a  bou- 
doir jar  and  15  in  the  purse 
vanity  55c. . .  everywhere. 

HUICM8S 

Anti-Drying  CLEANSING  PADS 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


Size  8  x  lO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
guaranteed. 


47« 

3  for  $1.00 


(an?  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,    guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  —  or  Bend  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.    Big  16x2 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.I).  78c  plus  poi 
age  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing- 
oner  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113  S.  Jefferson  St.         Dept.   1548-P  Chicago,   Illinois 


How  to 

SECURE 

and  now  to 

KEEP... 

BEAUTIFUL 
CUMPLEXIUN 

■pVERY  woman  wants  to  have  a  flawless  com- 
plexion,  a  creamy,  lovely  skin.  Men  admire  and 
love  beauty.  Beauty  makes  you  more  popular,  brings 
more  dates,  invites  romance.  Beauty  gives  you  poise, 
self-assurance,  confidence.  Why  not  be  beautiful? 
The  makers  of  STUART'S  LAXATIVE  COM- 
POUND TABLETS  will  send  you  entirely  FREE 
and  without  obligation,  their  fascinating  booklet 
by  a  well  known  beauty  authority,  entitled: "Aids 
To  Beauty"  .  .  .  what  every  woman  should  do.  For 
FREE  SAMPLE 

STUART'S  LAXATIVE 
COMPOUND  TABLETS 

and  a  FREE  copy  of 

"AIDS  to  BEAUTY" 

what  every  woman  should  do. 
send  name  and  address  now. 
Send  to  F.  A.  STUART  COMPANY 


The  Story  of  Music 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


Dept.  F-110 


Marshall,   Mich. 


frivolities  of  "the  artist's  life."  He 
gave  up  his  wild  ways,  though,  when 
he  was  appointed  Musical  Director 
of  the  Opera  at  Prague,  married  a 
gifted  singer  in  his  company,  and  set- 
tled down  to  the  serious  business  of 
music.  Von  Weber  is  known  as  the 
father  of  modern  opera. 

THE  romantic  influence  of  greater 
'  freedom  and  more  individual  sincer- 
ity was  making  itself  felt  in  Italy, 
too.  Three  Italian  composers  left  the 
boundaries  and  traditions  of  their  na- 
tive land  to  join  the  new  movement 
in  Central  Europe,  and  win  fame  for 
their  contributions  to  operatic  ad- 
vancement. Rossini  (William  Tell  and 
the  currently  popular  Barber  of  Se- 
ville) ;  Donizetti  (Lucia  di  hammer- 
moor)  ;  and  Bellini  (Norma)  added 
much  to  the  humanizing  of  opera. 

The  operatic  form  reached  its  great- 
est dignity  with  Richard  Wagner, 
whose  own  development  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  work  of  von  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer.  Wagner  was  in  all 
things  a  rebel.  His  life  was  a  con- 
stant battle  against  the  codes  of  con- 
vention, and  his  works,  a  constant 
battle  against  accepted  forms.  Born 
during  the  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
Wagner  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  Jewish  stepfather,  who  was  an 
accomplished  singer  and  actor.  As  a 
child,  Richard  would  amuse  his  step- 
father by  thumping  out  Weber's  op- 
eratic overtures  on  the  piano. 

He  married  Wilhelmine  (Minna) 
Planer,  a  provincial  actress;  let  her 
support  him  when  he  just  couldn't 
endure  writing  the  sort  of  music  that 
would  sell;  and  engaged  in  several 
love  affairs  on  the  side,  chiefly  with 
married  women.  He  drafted  his  first 
sketch  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  under 
the  influence  of  Frau  Mathilde  Wes- 
endonck,  whose  husband  befriended 
him  greatly;  raised  serious  objections 
when  the  husband  wanted  to  join  in 
the  artistic  conversations;  and  finally 
sent  the  lady  a  "manuscript"  which 
Minna  discovered  to  contain  an  ardent 
letter  of  love  and  plans. 

Forced  to  flee  Dresden  as  a  political 
rebel,  Wagner  found  refuge  with 
Liszt,  in  Weimar,  and  the  warm- 
hearted Franz  put  his  influence  and 
his  means  fully  at  his  friend's  dis- 
posal, with  a  generosity  seldom 
equalled.  Liszt  was  the  director  of 
music  at  Weimar  at  that  time,  and 
arranged  for  the  production  there  of 
Wagner's  operas  (Tannhaeuser  and 
Lohengrin),  which  were  too  "differ- 
ent" for  success  elsewhere.  The  Paris 
performance  of  Tannhaeuser,  at  which 
the  members  of  the  fashionable 
Jockey  Club  hissed  and  booed,  stands 
as  one  of  the  worst  failures  in  dramat- 
ic history.  Still,  when  Liszt's  power 
in  Weimar  began  to  wane  and  he 
could  no  longer  assist  Richard  in  a 
material  way,  Wagner  let  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  friendship  drop,  and 
looked  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer. 

Liszt's  daughter  Cosima  had  mar- 
ried Hans  von  Bulow,  a  distinguished 


pianist  and  conductor;  and  both  hus- 
band and  wife  shared  Liszt's  en- 
thusiasm for  Wagner's  works.  So 
much  so,  that  Cosima  became  Wag- 
ner's secretary,  and  finally  left  her 
husband  to  join  the  rebel  composer. 
Ultimately,  Cosima  married  Wagner, 
after  a  divorce  which  grieved  her 
father,  since  divorce  was  incompatible 
with  his  faith. 

Wagner  began  to  come  into  his  own 
when  his  works  found  favor  with 
Ludwig,  the  mad  king  of  Bavaria. 
Ludwig's  clouded  mind  dwelt  in  a 
world  of  fantasy  and  legend  and  Wag- 
ner's operas  brought  his  dream-world 
to  life.  He  financed  Wagner  at  enor- 
mous expense,  permitted  him  unheard- 
of  luxury  in  equipping  his  Munich 
home  with  satin  ceilings  and  velvet 
draperies,  and  gave  him  free  rein  in 
composing  only  what  he  liked  and 
mounting  his  performances  exactly  as 
he  liked.  Ludwig  found  pleasure  in 
dressing  up  in  the  operatic  costumes 
and  ordering  special  performances  in 
a  darkened  house  with  no  human  soul 
present  outside  himself,  Wagner,  and 
the  cast.  By  the  time  this  friendship 
ended,  Wagner  had  caught  fire.  Aided 
by  public  subscriptions,  Wagner  was 
able  to  found  his  own  playhouse,  in 
Bayreuth,  in  1876.  Cosima  continued 
to  direct  Bayreuth  after  Wagner's 
death,  and  his  family  still  controls 
the  all-Wagner  music  festivals  given 
there  each  summer  (in  somewhat  di- 
minished glory,  today,  since  Toscanini 
and  other  first-rank  artists  refuse  to 
appear  there,  under  Nazi  domina- 
tion) . 

WAGNER'S  works  are  considered 
somewhat  "heavy,"  with  their 
many  passages  of  psychological  value, 
in  which  the  words  are  more  spoken 
than  sung,  and  where  there  is  little 
visible  action  and  little  singable  mel- 
ody. On  the  other  hand,  the  spectator 
is  able  to  take  part  in  every  important 
development.  The  great  "Ring"  cycle 
comprises  four  operas  (Rhinegold, 
Walkuere,  Siegfried,  and  Goetter- 
daemmerung)  which  tell  the  mytho- 
logical story  of  the  struggle  for  the 
treasure  in  the  Rhine.  His  most 
popular  works  include  Tristan,  Tann- 
haeuser, Lohengrin,  and  Meister- 
singer.  Parsifal  uses  the  legend  of 
the  Holy  Grail  to  depict  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  humanity. 

Even  the  composers  of  Wagner's 
own  day  responded  to  the  influence 
of  his  reforms.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
popular  Giuseppe  Verdi,  who  ranks 
as  leader  of  the  modern  Italian  school 
of  opera,  quite  as  Wagner  ranks 
as  head  of  the  German.  As  a  child, 
Verdi  was  enraptured  by  street- 
organs — and  his  own  tuneful  melodies 
form  the  basis  of  street-organ  reper- 
tory today!  It  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  see  little  girls  waltzing  on 
the  sidewalks  to  the  Miserere,  or 
death-watch   music,   from   Trovatore! 

Born  the  same  year  as  Wagner, 
Verdi  twice  nearly  missed  his  career. 
As  a  child,   he  was  almost  drowned. 


COMING    NEXT    MONTH 
"CUPID  RUNS  THE  WRONG  WAY"  by  GRAHAM  McNAMEE 

A  hilarious  short  story  in  which   love  and  football   make  a  strange   pair 
of  team-mates,  written  by  one  of  your  favorite  announcers. 
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WAVE  Your  HAIR  AT  HOME 
with  "JACKEY"  Wave  Setter 


New  amazing  device 
gives  you  professional 
wave  in  5  minutes — 
also  re-sets  your  per- 
manent. Jackey  does 
for  you,  mechanically, 
exactly  what  the 
beauty  operator  does 
with  her  fingers  and  a 
comb,  when  she  gives 
you  a  finger  wave.  It 
took  her  6  months  to 
learn  it,  you  can  do  it 
instantly     by    placing 


PAT.    NO.    2100338 


"Jackey"  on  your  hair  and  merely  pushing  your 
thumb  and  forefinger  together.  It  automatically 
draws  any  type  of  wave,  void  of  amateurish  look — 
best  suited  to  your  personality — saves  $13.50  to 
$26.00  a  year  on  beauty  bill.  Uses  no  heat;  no 
electricity;  no  dangerous  chemicals.  Made  of 
sturdy  comb-like  material,  lasts  many  years. 
Light  as  a  feather,  a  child  can  handle  it.  Costs  only 
$1.00.  Just  send  $1.00  for  "Jackey"  postpaid.  Or 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we'll  ship  C.O.D. 
Pay  postman  $1.00  plus  charges  on  arrival.  Guar- 
anteed as  advertised  in  Good  Housekeeping.  If 
not  delighted  we  insist  you  return  it  within  10  days 
for  vour  dollar  back.  Order  today. 
JACKEY  PRODUCTS,  Box61-MCW,  Louisville.  Ky. 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


Rheumatism 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy    NURITO    today    on    this    guarantee. 


BEFORE  &  AFTER! 


If  you  are  self-conscious 
about  your  appearance* 
read  this  new  book  about 
Facial  Reconstruction. 
Tells  how  easy  it  is  for 
noses  to.  be  reshaped  — 
protruding  ears,  thick  lips, 
'  wrinkles  and  pouches  cor- 
rected —  sagging  contours 
restored.  Plastic  Science 
fully  explained.  Elaborate 
illustrations.  160  pages. 
Only  25c.  Postage  paid. 
Money  -  back  guarantee. 
Mail  a  25c  coin  to— 

GLENNVILLE  PUB.,  507  Fifth  Ave.  (DEPT.  A-B),  N.  Y.  C. 


ASTHMAD0R 


Asthmatics  eifen  find— 
"A  puff  or  two  will  do.'" 

Asthmatic  sufferers  write  enthusiastically 
about  the  ready  relief  from  paroxysms  ob- 
tained by  inhaling  the  aromatic  fumes  of 
Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's  ASTHMADOR.  Steadily 
improved  through  3  generations,  this 
famous  compound  is  prepared  under  strict 
supervision  in  a  modem  scientific  labora- 
tory. At  your  druggist  in  powder,  cigarette 
and  pipe  mixture  form.  Or  send  for  tree 
trial  supply  of  all  three.  R.  SCHIFFMANN 
CO..  Los  Angeles,  California,  Dept.    M 


YOUNG  MOTHERS! 


Write  today  for  the  138-page  official 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  book,  "In- 
fant Care,"  just  chock  full  of  infor- 
mation on  the  care  and  upbringing 
of  infants. 

Send     IIJC    Address 
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As  a  man,  he  almost  gave  up  compos- 
ing, after  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
works  and  the  terrible  shock  of  losing 
his  wife  and  two  children.  Verdi's 
works  fall  into  three  periods.  In  his 
earliest  period,  when  he  wrote  operas 
as  rapidly  as  one  might  write  letters, 
he  clung  to  the  Italian  tradition  of 
lighter  melody  and  less  expressive 
orchestration.  The  works  of  this  time 
include  Rigoletto,  Traviata,  and  Trov- 
atore.  Aida  marks  the  advancement 
of  his  second  period,  when  greater  or- 
chestral richness,  deeper  originality  of 
theme,  and  more  unity  between  plot, 
setting,  and  music  lift  his  works  out 
of  the  "lighter"  style  of  Italianisms. 
Aida,  which  plays  in  an  Egyptian  set- 
ting, was  commissioned  for  perform- 
ance at  Cairo,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramids.  His  last  works,  Otello 
and  Falstaff,  written  when  he  was 
past  seventy  and  showing  clearly  the 
Wagnerian  influence,  have  never  been 
so  popular  as  the  earlier  ones,  but 
reveal  his  great  advancement  in  or- 
chestral independence. 

THE  more  modern  Italian  operas 
'  follow  Verdi's  developments.  Mas- 
cagni's  Cavalleria  Rusticana  was  the 
first  Italian  work  to  deal  with  the  life 
of  everyday  people.  The  characters 
are  Sicilian  villagers  instead  of  Dukes 
and  Kings,  and  the  plot  tells  of  every- 
day jealousy.  Leoncavallo's  Pagli- 
acci  (almost  always  billed  in  the  same 
performance  with  Cavalleria)  shows 
the  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  strolling 
players,  who  must  mask  their  suffer- 
ings with  gaiety,  so  that  "the  show 
may  go  on."  Puccini  (La  Boheme, 
Madame  Butterfly,  and  Tosca)  com- 
bines the  Italian  melodic  gift  with  a 
musical  beauty  of  form,  a  fine  balance 
between  voices  and  orchestra,  and 
colorful,  understandable  emotion. 
Puccini  was  present  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  1910,  to  supervise  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,  based  on  a  play  by  David 
Belasco,  and  coached  by  Belasco  him- 
self. The  opera's  stage-hands  fell  in 
love  with  Puccini's  fancy  trousers! 

The  French  school  of  opera  is  best 
represented  by  Charles  Gounod 
(Faust  and  Romeo  et  Juliette) ; 
Georges  Bizet,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  without  having  enjoyed 
the  full  success  of  his  Carmen  (said 
to  be  "the  most  perfect"  opera  ever 
written) ;  Jules  Massenet  (Manon  and 
Thais) ;  and  Camille  Saint-Saens 
(Samson  et  Dalila) .  The  French 
works  as  a  whole,  are  characterized 
by  a  greater  lightness  of  melody  and 
orchestration,  and  by  a  fastidious 
good  taste  in  form. 

While  the  above  composers  ex- 
celled in  the  development  of  opera, 
they  worked  in  other  forms  as  well, 
distinguishing  themselves  in  songs, 
church  music,   and  tone  poems. 


As  you  listen  to  the  different  pro- 
grams, try  to  associate  the  selections 
with  the  age  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, the  composers  who  wrote  them, 
the  thought-currents  of  the  times, 
and  the  emotions  that  are  captured  in 
tone.  You  will  find  yourself  enjoy- 
ing music  the  more,  if  you  do.  And 
an  enjoyment  of  music  will  add 
greater  expressiveness  to  your  own 
life.  For  all  of  music — from  the 
rhythm-patterns  of  the  caveman  to 
modern  opera — is  simply  the  supreme 
personal  expression  of  human  emo- 
tions, through  sound. 

The  End 


I'LL  HELP 

YOU    BANISH 

MORNING 

MISERY 


ALKA-SELTZER 


Be  Wite  -  Alkaline  With 

ALKA  -  SELTZER 

An  Alka-Seltzer  Tablet  in  a  glass  of  water  makes 
a  sparkling  alkalizing  solution,  containing  an  anal- 
gesic (sodium  acetyl  salicylate).  When  you  drink  it, 
it  gives  relief  in  TWO  ways  —  quick  relief  from  the 
pain  and  discomfort  and  relief  from  the  excess  acid 
condition  so  often  associated  with  common  ailments. 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

30c-60c 
f. Pkgs. 


More    Beautiful    Than    Everl 

IJil.HiBillJIrt 

SEND 
NO     MONEY 

50c 


EXCLUSIVE  ADD- 
ED       FEATURES! 
Send  any  snapshot 
or  photo  and  we'll 
reproduce  it  in  this 
beautiful  onyx  like 
Featuring  the    Xew    ring.     (Photos     re-  ,_ 
Improved  Magnxfied   turned.  >  Indestrue-   (Expertly  painted 
Pat.  Pending  Setting!  tible!    Waterproof!        25c  extra) 

Enclose  strip  of  paper  for  ring  size.  Pay  post- 
(Canadian  man  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  If  you  send  50c 
Orders  Must  we  will  pay  postage.  PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING 
Send  Cash)   CO..  Dept.  M-24,  626  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Be  a  Radio  Expert 

Learn  at  Home— Make  Good  Money 

Many  men  I  trained  now  make  $30.  $50.  $75  a  week  in 
Radio.  Many  started  making  $5.  $10.  $15  a  week  extr.i  in 
spare  time  soon  after  enrolling.  Illustrated  04-page  book 
points  out  Radio's  many  opportunities,  also  how  1  train 
you  at  home  to  be  a  Radio  Expert  through  my  practical  50- 
50  method.  Television  training  is  included.  Money  Back 
agreement   given.      Mail  coupon   today,      (let    book   FKKE. 


1  .1.    E.    SMITH.    President,    Dent.    SMT 

•   National    Radio    Institute.    Washington.    D.    C. 

i 

!    Send  me.  without  obligation,  your  64-page  book    '111111 
■    Rewards    in   Radio"    FREE.     (Please   write   plainly.) 
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: 

: 

;    ADDRESS     
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GIVE  YOUR  LAZY  LIVER 
THIS  GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

FOLLOW  NOTED 

DOCTOR'S  ADVICE. 

FEEL  "TIP-TOP" 

IN  MORNING! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow 

freely  every  day  into  your 

intestines — headaches,    constipation    and  that 

"half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 

So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel.  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets,  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  troubled 
with  constipation  and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Made  from  purely  vegetable  ingredients — 
Olive  Tablets  are  harmless,  non-habit-forming. 
They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to  help  digest 
fatty  foods,  but  also  help  to  keep  you  regular. 
Get  a  box  TODAY.  15fi,  30i!,  60s*.  All  drugstores. 


Dr.  Edwards'  OLIVE  TABLETS 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


Remove  superfluous  hair  privately  at  home, 
following  directions  with  ordinary  care  and 
skill.  The  Mahler  Method  positively  pre- 
vents the  hair  from  growing  again  by  killing 
the  hair  root.  The  delightful  relief  will  bring 
happiness,  freedom  of  mind  and  greater  suc- 
cess. Backed  by  45  years  of  successful  use 
all  over  the  world.  Send  6c  in  stamps 
TODAY  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  "How  to 
Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.J.  Mahler  Co.,    Dept.  58N,    Providence,  R.  I. 


CALL  ME 

SIT-TRUE 


m 


STRONGER     ^ 
MORE  ABSORBENT 


AT  5  AND   109  AND  BETTER 
DEPARTMENT     STORES 


Mercouzekm:ream 

^KEEPS  YOp  SKIN 

Mercolized  Wax  Cream  flakes  off  the  surface  skin 
in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Reveals  the  clear,  soft, 
smooth,  young  looking  underskin.  This  simple,  all- 
in-one  cleansing,  softening  and  beautifying  cream 
has  been  a  favorite  for  over  a  quarter  century  with 
lovely  women  the  world  over.  Bring  out  the  hidden 
beauty  of  your  skin  with  Mercolized  Wax  Cream. 
Use  Saxolite  Astringent  Daily 

HTHIS  tingling,  antiseptic  astringent  Is  dellght- 
■*•  fully  refreshing  and  helpful.  Dissolve  Saxolite 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel  and  apply. 

Try  Phelactine  Depilatory 

For  quickly  removing  superfluous  hair  from  face. 
Sold  at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 


For  the  Wife  and  Kiddies 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


their  feet  and  cheered. 

Harry  also  remembers  the  day  that 
Buffalo  Bill  and  his  company  of  cow- 
boys departed  from  the  Metropole. 
Long  afterwards  he  still  tried  to  imi- 
tate their  rolling  gait.  He  watched 
them  leave,  however,  both  hopeful 
and  fearful.  He  knew  if  anyone  sug- 
gested it,  and  he  could  dodge  his 
grandmother's  eagle  eye,  he  would  go 
along.  Show  people  for  him  had  the 
irresistible  magnet  of  mystery.  Not 
glamour,  for  he  knew  how  worried 
they  sometimes  were  when  they  got 
bad  notices  and  they  had  no  bookings 
ahead  or  the  bookings  they  had  count- 
ed upon  were  cancelled.  And  he  knew 
how  they  had  to  pretend  they  were 
young,  even  when  they  weren't,  and 
how  they  never  could  let  on  that  they 
didn't  feel  well  or  that  they  were 
tired.  That  was  why  he  was  afraid 
to  go  off  with  them,  should  they  ask 
him,  much  as  he  wanted  to.  That 
was  how  he  began  to  have  his  fan- 
tastic dream  of  being  an  entertainer 
and   being   a  business   executive  too. 

LIARRY'S  professional  debut  came 
'  'when  he  was  ten.  It  didn't  surprise 
him  since  he  had  known  he  was 
headed  for  the  stage  ever  since  he 
had  been  old  enough  to  know  any- 
thing. But  it  did  scare  him.  He  had 
the  very  devil  of  a  time  getting 
through  one  verse  and  chorus  of  "I'm 
Forever  Blowing  Bubbles"  without 
taking  to  his  small,  scuffed  heels  and 
leaving  the  three-piece  orchestra 
without  vocal  accompaniment.  It  hap- 
pened one  amateur  night  at  a  movie 
theater  in  Chicago,  the  crowd  of  kids 
he  travelled  around  with  having 
egged  him  into  it. 

Maybe  the  trills  with  which  Harry's 
terror  charged  his  voice  fooled  his 
audience.  Maybe  the  vociferous  ap- 
plause of  his  friends  was  contagious. 
Maybe  something  of  that  quiet  humor- 
ous charm  which  characterizes  him 
today  was  at  work  even  then.  For  he 
was  the  winner,  engaged  to  render 
that  wistful  ballad  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  for  twelve  dol- 
lars, presented  with  a  pass  for  two 
for   the    next   four    Saturday    nights. 

And  still  he  wasn't  surprised.  But 
he  still  was  scared. 

When  the  war  came  and  the  fife  and 
arum  sounded  and  the  streets  were 
arteries  through  which  the  young 
blood  of  the  land  marched  from  camps 


to  troop  trains  that  waited  to  carry 
them  eastward,  Harry  always  was 
among  the  lusty  young  patriots  who 
lined  the  curbs.  His  shouted  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
our  enemy  were  short  and  very  much 
to  the  point.  And  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  the  head  of  a  parade  made 
his  heart  feel  as  if  it  was  going  to 
burst  through  his  chest. 

Just  as  Harry  reached  home  after 
such  a  parade  one  day  the  telephone 
rang.  His  grandfather  had  been  ar- 
rested as  a  German  sympathizer. 
There  had  been  an  argument  in  a 
trolley  and  the  old  man,  born  in 
Germany,  had  insisted  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful land  and  that  many  of  the  people 
who  lived  there  were  true  and  kind. 
He  was  remembering  hillsides  starred 
with  edelweiss  in  the  spring,  Bock 
beer  festivals,  the  spiced  sugar  cookies 
his  sister  sent  him  at  Christmas  time, 
and  his  old  friends  there.  And  while 
his  head  had  cautioned  him  to  be  calm 
his  heart  had  spoken. 

That  was  the  first  time,  but  not  the 
last.  And  Harry  never  was  to  feel 
the  disgrace  any  less.  His  friends  had 
to  be  increasingly  careful  what  they 
said  to  him  to  avoid  being  knocked 
down. 

Then  the  Von  Zells  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia. More  than  that,  they  settled 
at  Culver  City,  around  the  corner 
from  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios.  Harry  registered  at  once,  of 
course.  And  if  you  believed  the  an- 
swers on  his  application  blank  he  was 
the  most  accomplished  of  young  men. 

The  casting  office  sent  for  him  one 
day  to  double  for  Hoot  Gibson.  He 
would,  they  explained,  be  obliged  to 
fall  off  a  horse.  Harry  was  sure  he 
would  be  able  to  fall  off  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  for  he  never  had 
been  on  a  horse  before  in  his  life. 

Before  he  collected  his  day's  pay 
he  had  to  fall  off  that  horse  seven 
times.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped 
at  the  casting  office,  asked  for  his 
application,  and  destroyed  it.  There 
was,  he  was  confident,  no  future  for 
him  in  the  movies.  In  fact  that  one 
day's  work  had  convinced  him  that 
if  he  got  many  movie  engagements 
he  would  have  no  future  at  all. 

It  was  about  here  that  Harry  be- 
gan to  regard  his  overpowering  yen 
to  be  an  entertainer  as  a  serious  men- 
ace. "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
he  said,  in  effect,  and  went  to  work 


ANSWERS  TO  MUSICAL  QUIZ 


i. 


a.  ...    ready   about  half  past  eight, 
b while  I  kiss  away  each  tear. 

c and   see  who's  looking  in  my  win- 
dow. 

2.  Cole  Porter. 

3.  Irene  Beasley. 

4.  Ella  Fitzgerald.  She  didn't  exactly  write 
the  song,  but  she  adapted  it  to  the  swing  style 
from  the  old  nursery  song. 

5.  Frank  Novak.  He  plays  twenty-six  instru- 
ments. 

6.  a.   Wrong. 

b.  Wrong.     (It's  an   Italian  dish.) 

c.  Wrong. 

7.  Saxophone,  trumpet,  violin  and  trombone. 

8.  Franz  Liszt. 
"Fifty      Million      Frenchmen"  —  "Russian 
Lullaby" — "Mad  Dogs  and  Englishmen" — 
"I   Miss   My  Swiss" — "Listen  to  the  Ger- 
man Band." 

Leopold  Stokowski.    He  was  reported  en- 
gaged— or  married — to  Greta  Garbo. 
Five.      Judy     Starr,     Tom     Waring,     Jack 
Berch,  Lucille  Manners,  Donna  Dae. 
"Spring     is      Here"  —  "Summertime"  — 


9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


"Brown   October  Ale"  —   "Winter   Won- 
derland." 

13.  a.    "Spring  is  Here." 

b.  "A  Kiss  in  the  Dark." 

c.  "I'm  Sorry  I   Made  You  Cry." 

14.  a.   Al  Jolson. 

b.  Eddie  Cantor. 

c.  George  Jessel. 

d.  Mildred  Bailey. 

15.  Bing  Crosby. 

16.  Al  Jolson  is  interested  financially  in 
Henry  Armstrong  and  Fibber  McGee  in 
Milt  Aron. 

17.  a.    Raymond  Scott,    (brothers.) 

b.  Bob  Crosby,     (brothers.) 

c.  Tommy   Dorsey.      (brothers.) 

d.  Blossom    Seeley.      (married.) 

e.  Mildred  Bailey,    (married.) 

18.  "You  Go  to  My  Head" — "I  Let  a  Song 
Go  Out  of  My  heart" — "Flat  Foot  Floo- 
gee"  —  "Don't  Cross  Your  Fingers"  — 
"There's  a  Rainbow  'Round  My  Shoulder." 

19.  Irving  Caesar.     Irving  Berlin. 

20.  Clyde  Barrie,  Maxine  Sullivan,  Ella  Fitz- 
gerald. 
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•  At  home — quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those 
streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  o  f  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  A  small  brush  and  BROWN  ATONE  does 
it.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Eco- 
nomicalandlasting— willnot  wash  out.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful,  natural  appearing  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c — at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


Simulated     Diamond  ■■  p| 

IMPORTED  15' 


To  introduce  our  Beautiful " 
Blue-White  Rainbow  Flash  Stones,  we 
will  send  a  1  Kt.  Imported  Simulated 
Diamond.  Mounted  in  Lovely  RING  as 
Illustrated,  for  this  ad,  and  15c  ex- 
pense in  coin.  Address: 
EMPIRE  JEWELRY  CO.,  Dept.  I, 
Wheeling,    W.     Va.     (2    for    25c) 

With  Order.  Mention  Birth 
Date  and  we  will  include  a 
White  "Luck"  Elephant- 
Imported  from    trie  ORIENT 


FREE 


HAVING     TROUBLE     GETTING     BABY 
TO  SLEEP,  EAT,  GROW? 

Send  10c  today  for  this  196-page  book, 
"Infant  Care,"  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment's Child  Health  Bureau,  and  govern- 
ment-printed in  well-illustrated,  indexed  form. 
Answers  almost  every  problem  on  infant  care, 
from  cradle  to  first  step.  Send  10c  in  stamps 
or  coins  to  Box  RM-1S. 

PSORIASIS 

Fn        C       C     Why    suffer  from   this   obstinate,    repul- 
K        C        C     sivc,      scaly     skin     disease,      Psoriasis, 
Tn     .       _      .        which  you  may  believe  to  be   ECZEMA? 
R      I      A      I        Use      PSORA-DERMA,      the      remarkable 
■m     ■     #-»     h     new  treatment.     Regardless  of  how  dis- 
rreatment      couraged  you  may  be   after  trying  other 
"  preparations  without  success,  its  results 

will  astonish  you.  PSORA-DERMA  is  a  scientific  develop- 
ment, perfected  by  a  pharmacist  after  many  years  of  inten- 
sive study.  It  is  offered  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  money  refunded.  You  risk 
nothing.  Send  for  FREE  liberal  trial  treatment  of  PSORA- 
DERMA  at  once.  Try  it  and  you'll  bless  the  day  you  read 
this  advertisement. 

UNION     LABORATORIES,    Dept.     M-ll.     Box    115 
Lmwood    Station,  DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

CATARMKiliy. 

Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 
YOU  WILL  GET  RELIEFOR  OUR 

TREATMENT  IS  FREE!  Hall's  Nasal  Catarrh 
Medicine  (2  Methods)  relieves  phlegm-filled  throat 
and  stuff ed-up  nose  or  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Reliable  Firm— -68  years  in  business.  Ask  your  Drug, 
gist  for  Hall's  Nasal  Catarrh  Medicine.  Send  3c 
stamp  for  tube  of  the  Quick  Relief  Method---(Nasal 
Ointment)  and  Free  Catarrh  Booklet. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Dept.231 1,  Toledo,  O. 


JEWELED  WRIST  WATCH 
OF  ANY  EXTRA 
.CHARGE.  SMART! 
Nfcv  TINY!  RICH! 


FRE 


Simulated  WSjo/M  *»& J      193S  Queen 

Life«m^rr^      X^agS^  Quality  Watch. 
Lifetime  Sterling  ^w    ia|H^>^  n:Zi    r™-,n 

(U.S.Govt.  StandardrS^^  >aJ  S.""J'  f* f 
Rich  1/30,  14k  Gold.  **  Dime.  Jeweled. 
Accuracy  Guarantee  enclosed. 
WATCH  is  yours  FREE  of  any  ex- 
I  tra  charge  with  every  ring  ordered 
duringSALE  and  paid  forprompt- 
ly  on  our  easy  two  monthly  $2 
payment  plan  (total  only  $4). 
Remember,  the  cost  of  the  watch 
is  included  in  the  price  of  the  ring 
...YOU  PAY  NOTHING  EXTRA 
for  the  Watch!  Wear  10  days  ON 
m\  APPROVAL!  Send  NO  Money 
"■'with  order!  We  trust  you.  Mail 
coupon  now.  We  pay  postage.  Your  package  comes 
at  once  by  return  mail. 

•••••••••••••••••ooo 

GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  T-3811,    Newton,  Mass. 
Rush  offer.      Q  Ladies'  Model      D  Men's  Model 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


RADIO     MIRROR 

in  a  bank. 

Girls  were  all  right.  Of  this  Harry 
at  sixteen  had  no  doubt.  But  neither 
did  he  doubt  that  they  usually  were 
a  nuisance.  They  were  forever  squeal- 
ing at  something.  If  you  took  them 
on  a  hike  in  the  hills  they  were  afraid 
of  snakes.  On  the  beach  they  jumped 
at  sand  fleas  and  pouted  if  a  couple 
of  fellows  wanted  a  game  of  hand- 
ball. 

But  the  minute  he  met  Minerva 
McCarvey  he  knew  she  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Her  eyes  were  level  and  clear 
blue.  And  when  they  were  introduced 
at  a  dance  he  liked  the  way  she 
offered  her  hand,  like  another  fellow 
almost.  He  called  her  Mickey  from 
the  very  start. 

When  Mickey  drove  a  car  her  hands 
on  the  wheel  were  strong  and  brown 
and  steady.  No  one  in  Harry's  crowd 
had  her  quiet  capable  way  with 
horses.  Sand  fleas  were  something 
she  brushed  off  her  skirt  while  she 
continued  to  talk  or  listen.  And  the 
day  her  horse  shied  and  Harry  dis- 
mounted to  kill  a  rattler  she  kept 
perfectly  quiet  and  he  only  knew  how 
concerned  she  was  when  it  was  over 
and  he  saw  her  knuckles  white  from 
her  tense  grip   on  the  reins. 

Harry  thinks  it  likely  that  that  was 
the  day  he  fell  in  love  with  Mickey. 
Justifiably  enough.  But  he  never  will 
really  be  sure.  It  was  so  friendly  and 
gradual,  as  if  little  streams  of  con- 
geniality and  contentment  and  under- 
standing flowed  together  to  form  a 
deep  river  of  emotion. 

"I  didn't  even  propose  to  Mickey 
in  an  exciting  way,"  he  says,  and  it's 
plain  he's  still  regretful.  "I  was  such 
a  kid." 

THEY  were  eighteen.  They  planned 
'  to  marry  when  they  were  twenty- 
one.  Harry  left  the  bank  for  a  job 
with  the  railroad.  He  made  progress. 
And  occasionally  he  sang  over  a  local 
radio  station  and  netted  five  or  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  a  week  extra. 

Fourteen  years  ago  only  the  rare 
advertiser  paid  for  an  entertainer  to 
ballyhoo  his  product  over  the  air. 
Most  homes  had  no  radio  at  all  and 
the  reception  of  the  old  sets  wasn't 
very  dependable.  However,  singing 
on  the  air  and  working  for  the  rail- 
road Harry  was  following  his  wish 
to  be  an  entertainer  yet  have  an  ex- 
ecutive career  too,  even  though  he 
!  still  hadn't  found  a  way  to  combine 
these  things  in  the  same  job. 

It  was  when  Mickey's  mother  died 
that  their  plan  to  wait  until  they 
were  of  legal  age  to  marry  went  into 
a  tailspin.  Harry  wouldn't  have  her 
alone  and  unhappy  and  he  insisted 
they  marry  right  away.  She  was  sec- 
j  retary  to  a  stock  broker  and  with 
their  combined  earnings,  living  in  a 
little  flat,  they  could  manage. 

More  and  more  Harry's  interests 
turned  to  radio.  Studio  routine  was 
makeshift  in  those  days.  More  than 
once  Harry  had  to  act  as  announcer 
on  the  programs  on  which  he  sang. 

"You  know,"  he  told  his  father, 
who  always  has  been  his  confidant, 
"there's  a  tremendous  future  in  radio. 
Announcing,  especially.  I  think  radio's 
going  to  be  the  greatest  advertising 
medium  there  is. 

"They've  offered  me  a  steady  job 
down  at  the  studio,  singing  on  some 
programs  and  announcing  on  others. 
And  I  think  I'll  quit  the  railroad  and 
take  it!" 

Mr.  Von  Zell  held  his  head  in  his 
hands.    It    was    spinning.    "You    can't 


CORN  PAIN 

\  \\  Gone  Quick! 


Safe,  Sure  Relief  in  One  Minute! 

You'll  forget  you  ever  had  a  corn  or  sore 
toe  one  minute  after  you  apply  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads.  No  more  pain  after  that;  no  more  corns, 
sore  toes,  tender  spots  or  blisters  from  new  or  tight 
shoes.  These  soft,  cushioning  pads  are  amazingly 
soothing  and  healing.  Used  with  the  separate  Medi- 
cation included  in  every  box,  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 
quickly,  safely  remove  corns  or  callouses.  Cost  but  a 
trifle.  Sold  at  all  Drug,  Shoe  and  Dept.  Stores.  Sizes 
for  Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  and  Soft  Corns  be- 
tween'toes.  FREE  sample  Corn  size,  also  Dr.  Scholl's 
FOOT  Booklet-write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


0r  Scholl's 
Z> no-pads 


There  is  a   Dr.  Scholl  Remedy,  Appliance 
or  Arch  Support  for   Every  Foot  Trouble 
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■   AniCC'O    riDIC'SEND    NAME   AND   ADDRESS! 

LMUIC9   OtUIKLa    Latest  Shape  HIGH  GRADE 

7  Jewel  Movement  WRIST  WATCH  with  metal  bracelet  and 
beautifully  designed  chrome  plated  case.  Or  biscashcommis- 
sion.  TOURS  for  SIMPLY  GIVING  AWAY  FREE  bis  col- 
ored pictures  with  well  known  WHITE  CLOVERINE  SALVE 
used  for  burns,  thaps,  sores,  etc.,  easily  sold  to  friends  at 
2.3c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE)  and  remitting  per  catalog. 
SPECIAL — Choice  of  40  gifts  for  returning  only  S3.  Our 
43rd  year.  Be  first.  Write  today  for  White  Cloverine  Salve. 
WILSON    CHEM     CO.      Inc.,    Dept.    65-H.    Tyrone.    Pa. 

Are  you  Poisoned  by 

CONSTIPATION? 

IF  your  system  is  weakened  by  the  toxic 
effects  of  constipation,  do  not  look  for  relief 
from  ordinary  habit-forming  laxatives.  Do  as 
thousands  are  now  doing,  take  Innerclean 
Intestinal  Laxative  to  free  the  bowels  from 
poisons.  Just  a  pinch  on  the  tongue — a  swallow 
of  water — no  taste.  The  result  will  be  a  most 
pleasant  surprise. 

Perfected  by  Prof.  Arnold  Ehret,  Innerclean 
is  a  scientifically  proportioned  blend  of  Nature's 
herbs  in  their  natural  state.  It  is  so  different — 
so  certain  in  effect  that  you'll  bless  the  day  you 
learned  of  it. 

Innerclean  herbal  laxative  relieves  constipa- 
tion without  making  you  depend  on  it.  Don't 
delay— get  a  50c  package  (enough  to  last  the 
family  for  months)  at  your  druggist  or  send  for 
generous  free  sample. 

INNERCLEAN  Sf 
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HERBS 
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Wore-*  9«vf » ,as.he,S 
NATURAL  beouty  I 


"WlNX  clings  so  closely— it 
looks  more  natural.  Adds  a 
longer,  «/%  appearance  to 
lashes  . . .  accents  your  eyes 
with  alluring,  star-like  love- 
liness. Try  WlNX  today! 


Scientific  labora- 
tory tests  prove 
WlNX  mascara 
is  amazingly  fine 

in  texture. 


Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau.  Get 
WlNX  mascara,  eye  shadow,  and  eyebrow  pencil- 
in  the  GREEN  PACKAGES— at  all  drug,  department 
and  ten-cent  stores. 
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FIVE     CHILD     EXPERTS     WROTE 

THIS    BOOK   ESPECIALLY   FOR 

MOTHERS— YOURS  FOR  10c 

"Infant  Care"  is  the  196-page  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Health  book,  written  in 
plain  language,  for  all  mothers. 
Send  10c  in  stamps  or  coins  to  Box 
RM-20. 
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hardw 

BRYTEN? 


Here's  News!  Iodent 
No.  2  toothpaste  and 
powder  is  scientifically 
compounded  by  a  Dentist  and  guar- 
anteed to  SAFELY  remove  most 
stubborn  stains — even  smoke  stains 
—  from  hard-to-bryten  teeth,  or 
money  back.  Have  bright,  spark- 
ling teeth  like  millions  do.  Get  re- 
freshing Iodent  today.  -  . 

IODENT 

'</  TOOTH  PASTE  Hn-2 

RTCETH  _.  i,Aiui>rn  FORTfETH 

YTOBRYTEN  ClZdO    POVYDtK  HARD  TO  BRYTIN 


be  serious,"  he  said,  "Harry,  you're 
joking!" 

It  was  the  same  at  the  office  when 
he  resigned  his  railroad  job.  The 
men  stood  around  and  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  was  a  freak.  Several  had  ad- 
mitted their  envy  of  the  progress  he 
had  been  making.  "You're  the 
craziest  guy  in  the  world,"  they  said. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  Mickey  he 
might  have  believed  them.  But 
Mickey  had  confidence  in  him  and  he 
had  been  very  honest  with  her. 

Sometimes  girls  are  better  sports 
when  they  are  sweethearts  than  when 
they  are  wives.  But  not  Mickey.  "Go 
ahead,  do  what  you  want  to  do,"  she 
told  Harry.  "Otherwise  how  can  you 
be  happy?" 

IT  was  a  few  years  after  this,  when 
■  Harry  had  gained  local  prestige, 
that  he  was  given  a  chance  to  pinch 
hit  as  announcer  on  the  Paul  White- 
man  hour  after  Ted  Husing  had  been 
called  back  east.  He  did  so  very  well 
with  this  assignment  that  Paul  White- 
man  asked  him  to  go  on  tour  with 
him  and  promised  to  arrange  an  audi- 
tion at  Columbia  Broadcasting  for  him 
when  they  reached  New  York. 

"I  guess,"  Harry  says,  "it  was  then 
that  Mickey  proved  the  best  sport  of 
all.  I'd  been  getting  on  all  right  in 
Los  Angeles  but  the  little  we  had 
been  able  to  save  had  gone  when  the 
baby  was  born.  That  meant  if  I 
went  to  New  York  and  didn't  make 
good  we  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 
And  we'd  just  paid  the  first  instal- 
ment on  a  new  car,  I  remember. 

"But  once  again  Mickey  said  'Go 
ahead!  If  you  don't  go  forward  when 
the  chance  comes  how  will  you  ever 
get  anywhere?' " 

When  Harry  reached  New  York,  of 
course,  he  had  no  salary  unless  his 
audition  proved  successful  and  Col- 
umbia took'  him  on.  To  his  dying 
day,  he  says,  he'll  never  forget  the 
speech  they  gave  him  to  read  for 
that  audition.  It  was  chock  full  of 
foreign  phrases.  He  neither  knew 
what  they  meant  nor  how  to  pro- 
nounce them. 

He  handed  that  speech  back  to 
them.  "If  I'm  supposed  to  do  a  good 
job  with  that,"  he  said,  "I'd  better 
get  started.     It's  a  long  way  home." 

They  wouldn't  let  him  quit,  how- 
ever. They  had  had  glowing  reports 
about  him  from  Paul  Whiteman.  And 
finally  it  was  agreed  he  would  re- 
main on  a  moderate  salary  and  fill 
in  on  odd  jobs.  He  did  that  for  eight 
weeks  and  for  eight  weeks  he  was 
miserable.  Then  he  wrote  Mickey, 
told  her  all  about  everything,  and 
announced  he  was  going  to  borrow 
three     hundred     dollars     and     make 


tracks  for   home. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  Mickey 
wired  her  answer.  "I'll  borrow  three 
hundred  dollars  and  come  to  you." 

Two  weeks  later  she  and  the  baby 
arrived.  In  that  time  Harry  had  made 
his  mark. 

"Probably,"  he  says,  "because  I 
knew  I  had  to  be  more  aggressive  if 
I  was  going  to  take  care  of  Mickey 
and  the  baby  and  myself  in  New 
York.  And  undoubtedly  because  I 
was  better  able  to  work  once  I  knew 
they  were  coming." 

The  more  Harry  advanced  as  a 
radio  entertainer  the  more  terrified 
he  became.  He  rapidly  was  developing 
a  career  and  an  income  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  give  up.  And  what 
about  his  conviction  that  he  must  not 
concentrate  wholly  upon  being  an  en- 
tertainer but  work  as  a  business  ex- 
ecutive too?  Now  more  than  ever  he 
was  afraid  of  the  insecurity  of  show- 
business,  where  your  next  year's  in- 
come depends  upon  public  whim.  Now 
more  than  ever  he  needed  an  execu- 
tive job  in  which  his  future  would 
be  strictly  up  to  him. 

He  had  Mickey  to  think  about  and 
Kenneth  Harry  and  Jeanne  too. 

He  told  everybody  in  the  broad- 
casting studios  and  everybody  in  the 
advertising  agencies  that  sponsor  the 
radio  programs  how  he  wanted  to 
work  as  an  entertainer  and  as  an 
executive  too.  And  everybody  laughed 
at  him. 

Then  the  Fred  Allen  job  came 
along.  Harry's  more  than  an  an- 
nouncer on  that  hour,  you  know.  He 
often  plays  several  parts.  He  talked 
very  seriously  to  Young  and  Rubi- 
cam,  the  agency  who  sponsor  this 
show.  He  argued  the  show  itself 
would  be  more  to  their  liking  if 
someone  from  the  office  who  was 
aware  of  exactly  what  they  wanted 
worked  in  the  studio.  And  he  argued 
that  prospective  clients  couldn't  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  agency's 
efficiency  if  someone  who  was  a  sea- 
soned hand  in  the  studios  sat  in  on 
the  conferences.  And  finally  he  con- 
vinced them. 

They  gave  him  a  contract  as  an- 
nouncer, among  other  things  on  Town 
Hall  Tonight.  And  they  gave  him  an- 
other contract  calling  for  his  services 
as  an  agency  executive. 

I  saw  him  in  his  office.  A  secretary 
sat  outside,  within  call.  On  his  desk 
a  picture  of  Mickey  and  Kenneth, 
nine  now,  and  Jeanne,  who  is  seven, 
occupied  a  place  of  honor.  On  his 
door  black  block  letters  spelled  his 
name. 

Harry  Von  Zell  .  .  .  He  knew  what 
he  wanted.  And  he  wanted  it  enough! 


The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation  conducts  various  non-profit  enter- 
prises: The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation  of  all 
kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods 
of  health  building  can  be  secured.  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy 
at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  accredited  school  pre- 
paratory for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the 
War  Department's  governmental  authorities,  where  character  building 
is  the  most  important  part  of  education.  The  Bernarr  Macfadden 
Foundation  School  for  boys  and  girls  from  three  to  eleven,  at  Briarcliff 
Manor,  New  York.     Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
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RADIO     MIRROR 


■  Oil  "ma^e  doubly  lovely 

by  healthful,  delicious 


ASCUEIXE  HEARTS 

skip  a  beat  when  a  lovely  woman 
flashes  an  enchanting  smile.  And, 
refreshing  Double  Mint  gum  does  wonders  for 
your  smile.  Enjoy  this  popular,  double-lasting, 
delicious  tasting  gum.  This  DA  IE  Y  chewing 
helps  beautify  by  waking  up  sleepy  face  muscles, 
stimulating  beneficial  circulation  in  your  gums 
and  brightening  your  teeth  nature's  way.  So  you 
have  double  loveliness,  admired  by  everyone. 

Since  smart  clothes  as  well  as  an  attractive 
face  mean  charm,  Double  Mint  gum  had  Holly- 
wood's fashion-creator  TRAVIS  RAXTOX 
design  this  very  flattering,  slim  hipped  looking 
Suit  Dress  for  you,  which  Hollywood's  beautiful 
star  CEA  UDETTE  COERERTmodeh,  left. 
You  can  make  this  becoming  dress  for  yourself 
by  purchasing  SIMPLICITY  Pattern  2902. 

All  women  want  to  dress  smartly  and  know 
this  helps  set  off  loveliness  of  face.  Millions 
agree  refreshing,  delicious  Double  Mint  gum 
helps  add  extra  charm  to  your  smile,  making 
your  face  doubly  lovely.  Try  it.  Begin  to  enjoy 
Double  Mint  gum  today. 

Healthful,  delicious 
IH>:  III  I  MIXT  SUM  is  satisfying;. 
It  aiils  digestion,  relaxes  tense  nt't\  es, 

helps  give  you  a  pleasant  breath. 

Sold  everywhere.  Buy  some  today. 
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COUGHS... 


Here's  Why 
You  Cough  „  .  . 

WHEN  YOU  CATCH  COLD 

1  Congestion  results  and  the 
tiny  glands  in  your  throat 
and  windpipe  cease  to  work 
properly. 

O  The  secretions  of  these 
glands  often  turn  to  heavy, 
clinging  phlegm. 

3  This  sticky  phlegm  irritates 
your  throat  and  you  cough. 


How  PERTUSSIN  Relieves  Cougns- 


1  Pertussin  stimulates   the   glands   in   your   throat   and 

windpipe  to  pour  out  their  natural  moisture. 
5  Then   that   sticky,   irritating  phlegm  is  loosened,  and 

easily  "raised"  and  expelled. 
<>  Your  throat  is  soothed  and  your  cough  relieved  quickly 

and  safely  by  the  Pertussin  "Moist-Throat      Method. 

QUICK  AND  EFFECTIVE,  AS  PROVED 

BY  MILLIONS  OF  BOTTLES  USED 


PERTUSSIN 

PRESCRIBED  BY  MANY  DOCTORS  FOR  30  YEARS 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

ASTHMATIC 

COMPOUND   has  brought 

quick  relief  to  thousands  who 

had  suffered  for  years. 

Asthmatic  paroxysms  are  quickly  soothed  and 
relieved  by  the  pleasant  smoke  vapor  of 
Dr.  Guild's  Green  Mountain  Asthmatic  Com- 
pound. Standard  remedy  at  all  druggists. 
Powder,  25<!  and  $1.  Cigarettes,  50»!  for  24.  Write 
for  FREE  package  of  cigarettes  and  powder. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co  ,  Dept  MW-S,  Rupert,  Vt. 


NAILS 


AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!    Smart,    long 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone !  Cover  broken, 
short,    thin   nails   with 
Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade.  Defies 
detection.     Waterproof. 
Easily  applied;  remainsfirm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.   Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  Sc  and  10c  stores. 

kill      M  All    C    ARTIFICIAL 

r%V~rir\tU9  FINGERNAILS 

4042  W.   Lake  St.,  Chicago 

DOES  YOUR  HAIR 
REFLECT  HEALTH. 
BEAUTY,    CHARM? 

For  Hair  Glamour 
Use  KOTALKO 

is  your   hair    soft,   lustrous,   beautiful? 
Or  is  it  thin,   stringy,   faded? 
Does    it    enhance    your    appearance — or 
spoil   your    looks? 

You  are  lucky  if  your  hair  is  rich  in 
the  elements  that  make  for  normal 
growth. 

But  if  it  falls  out  excessively;  if  you 
have  flaky  dandruff,  or  if  there  are  signs 
of  approaching  bald- 
ness, send  for  a 
sample  of  KOTAL- 
KO, or  buy  a  full 
supply  at  the  drug 
store. 

Thousands  recom- 
mend KOTALKO, 
the  distinguished  hair 
proprietary,  because  it  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  scalp  energy  which  remains  the  only 
source  of  hair  growth  and  the  sole  re- 
sistant against   preventable  baldness. 

Do    not    let   scalp    fatigue    dull    your 
hair,    dim   your  popularity,   or  inter- 
fere   with    your    charm.       Safeguard 
your  hair!      Kotalko   is  sold  at  drug 
stores  everywhere. 


GLAMOROUS 


ROMANTIC 
To     prove     the 
for    men's,     women's    and    children's 


Villi li  BOX 

efficacy  of  Kotalko 
hair.  Use  coupon. 
Kotalko    Co.,   J-53,    General    P.    O.,   New    York 

Name 

Full    Address 


What's  New  From  Coast  to 
Coast 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

butler  on  the  air,  stage,  and  screen 
for  so  many  year^  that  when  he's  a 
guest  in  Joe's  home  he  just  naturally 
falls  into  the  same  role.  He  bustles 
around,  filling  other  people's  glasses 
and  seeing  that  everyone  is  comfort- 
able, for  all  the  world  like  Jeeves, 
the  perfect  gentleman's  gentleman. 

*  *       * 

Claire  Trevor  is  sticking  to  her  de- 
termination to  be  Mrs.  Clark  Andrews 
first  and  an  actress  second.  Warner 
Brothers  offered  her  a  seven-year 
contract  at  a  very  pretty  penny,  but 
she  turned  it  down.  Said  she  wouldn't 
think  of  tying  herself  down  to  picture 
work  for  such  a  long  period,  because 
her  first  and  biggest  job  was  to  be  a 
wife.  Claire's  just  being  consistent. 
I  remember  talking  to  her  several 
months  before  she  announced  her 
engagement,  and  she  said  then  that 
while  she  was  single  she  was  con- 
centrating all  her  energies  on  her 
career — but  if  she  ever  married,  she'd 
give  more  attention  to  her  husband 
than  to  work.  She'll  continue  radio 
work,  of  course,  and  make  a  picture 
every  now  and  then,  when  she  likes 
the  part. 

Joe  Penner's  activities  this  winter 
may  be  confined  entirely  to  radio. 
When  he  left  for  his  Honolulu  vaca- 
tion his  movie  bosses  hadn't  said  a 
word  about  renewing  his  contract, 
which  runs  out  soon.  Joe  will  stay 
in  Hollywood  anyhow,  most  likely, 
because  he's  only  recently  completed 
the  installation  of  a  private  golf 
course  at  his  home  in  Holmby  Hills. 
Joe  is  admittedly  Hollywood's  cham- 
pion duffer  at  golf,  and  he  wanted 
the  private  course  so  he  wouldn't 
have  to  expose  his  slices  to  the  public. 

*  *       * 

FRESNO,  California— Ralph  Kuet- 
tel,  one  of  KMJ's  favorite  stars, 
always  intended  to  be  a  pianist,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  was  going  to 
stop  him.  Today  he  is  a  pianist,  and 
a  good  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
plays  with  only  seven  fingers  instead 
of  the  usual  ten. 

When  he  was  a  child,  already  well 
started  on  his  piano  studies,  Kuettel 
lost  the  use  of  all  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  except  the  thumb  and  index 
finger.  Instead  of  giving  up  his 
musical  education,  he  continued  it, 
and  learned  to  play  the  most  difficult 
pieces  under  this  handicap. 

Ralph  has  his  own  weekly  program 
on  KMJ  and  the  other  stations  of  the 
California  Radio  System  at  8:45  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  his  Pacific  Coast 
listeners  who  don't  already  know  of 
his  handicap  never  suspect  it,  so 
expert  is  his  playing.  .  .  .  All  of  which 
adds  up  to  one  of  radio's  stories  of 
unsung  heroism. 

*  #       * 

LOS  ANGELES— Radio's  first  "Girl 
Friday"  goes  on  the  air  here  over  KHJ 
every  Sunday  afternoon  from  3:00  to 
3:45  o'clock,  taking  part  in  Hal  Styles 
Help  Thy  Neighbor  program — the 
show  which  helps  jobless  people  find 
work. 

At  least,  Leonore  Cordial  is  pretty 

sure  she  is  radio's  first  "Girl  Friday" 

— the  first  bona-fide  secretary  to  act 

on   the    air   in   her   official    capacity. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


SKIN 

CLEAR;    FRESH 
and    SMOOTH 

Regain  thrillingloveliness.  Apply  NAC 
Prescription  Cream  at  night  and  NAC 
Prescription  Powder  during  day.  Easy  to 
use,  NAC  is  a  physician's  prescription  for 
the  treatment  of  externally  caused  Acne 
Pimples,  Rosacea,  and  Oily  Skin  (Se- 
borrhea). The  Good  Housekeeping  Seal 
of  Approval  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 
NAC  Cream  50c-$1.00.  NAC  Prescription 
Powder  55c-$1.00. 

Purse  Sizes  20c  at  Ten  Cent  Stores 

NAC 

W     ^H     ^^^^L    ^BOl  At   Drug  and 

™        ^"     ^        ^      ^■■^         Dent.  Stares 
11-101    Merchandise   Mart,   Chicago,   III, 


P 


opular 
iANO 


Quick,    easy    method    teaches  t 
you     to     play,    popular     piano" 
in    five     lessons.       Send    for* 
complete     course     with     indi- 
vidual    instruction.      NOW. 
DOT-X-SYSTEM,  44  Burlington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Satisfaction    or    Money    Refunded 
You  take  no  chances. 


VJ.OO 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH 

GIFT  BF1NK  IDEA 


Millions      use    Sayman's      Vegetable 
Wonder  Soap.     Known  for   50  years. 
Take  orders   for  this  nationally   used 
soap  and  150  other  Sayman  products 
— foods,    extracts,    spices,    etc.     Our   new 
Gift    Plan    makes    quick    sales    for    you— 
offer  38  Valuable  Gifts  to  purchasers.     .    edcb 
Chance  to  own  profitable,  steady  business.    Caudi  cq 
Get     Big     Money-making     Outfit     on     trial.    SAMfLt* 
SAYMAN    PRODUCTS  CO..    Dept.  C-17,  St.   Louis,    Mo 


DATING  to  mm 

CANBt  fUN     ( 


Diet  plus  exercise  Is  the  safe,  sensible  way  to 
remove  excess  fat.  Now  at  last,  there's  an  aid 
to  make  dieting  easier  .  .  .  more  fun! 

New  DEXDIET  consists  of  liberal  diet,  daily 
walks  and  energy-food  lozenges  to   be  en- 
joyed between  meals.  Has  proved  easy 
effective  for  many.  Clinic  records  of 
men  and  women  show  real  reductions  in 
65  cases  out  of  every  100. 

DEXDIET  now  offered   under  no-risk-to-yon  Money 

Back  Guarantee  eothat  YOU,  too,  can  discover  whether 
yon  are  one  of  the  happy,  lucky  "65/"  Mrs.  W.  P.  of 
Earnest.  Pa.  writes:  "I've  lost  n,  lbs. 
since  Islarted  your  method.  I  have  never 
found  anything  like  it  for  reducing." 


\  Write  .to' 

PMSlcl™8 


DEXDIET,  Inc.,  Dept.   D-30.C360  N.  Michigan,  Chicago 


1  DAYS'  TRIAL  Are  YOU  one  of 

"""'  ,K,M"- the  lucky- '657" 
,  Find  oat.  Be  sensible  about  reducing. 
1  WRITE  TODAY..  Justw."  Send  FREE 
\MampU  and  details' of  no-risk  trialoffer. 


FREE  LESSON 

Home  Art  Craft 


A 


GOOD    MONEY    FOR    SPARE    TIME 

A  new  easy  way.  Art  novelties  in  big  demand.  Get 
free  lesson  and  quickly  learn  to  decorate  Gifts, 
Bridge  Prizes,  Toys,  etc.  No  experience  neces- 
■  sary.  Anyone  can  succeed  with  simple  "3-step 
method"  and  you  earn  as  you  learn.  Everything 
furnished  including  supply  of  Novelties  for 
you  to  decorate  and  Homecrafters*   Outfit. 

NO    CANVASSING 

Many  sit  at  home  and  make  extra 
ney   every    week,    spare    time    or 
full.   Write  today  for  big  il- 
lustrated   book    and    FIRST 
LESSON    FREE.      Absolutely 
not  one   cent  to  pay.  Les- 
son   is    free.    Openings    in 
every  locality.  Write  quick. 

FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 

Dept.  34-S    Adrian,  Mich. 


GAS  SO  BAD 
CROWDS  HEART 

"My  bowels  were  so  sluggish  and  my  stomach 
so  bad  I  was  just  miserable.  Sometimes  gas 
bloated  me  until  it  crowded  my  heart.  I  tried 
Adlerika.  Oh,  what  relief.  The  first  dose  worked 
like  magic.  Adlerika  removed  the  gas  and  waste 
matter  and  my  stomach  felt  so  good." — Mrs.  S.  A. 
McAmis. 

If  gas  in  your  stomach  and  bowels  bloats  you  up 
until  you  gasp  for  breath,  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
Adlerika  and  notice  how  the  stomach  GAS  is  re- 
lieved almost  at  once.  Adlerika  often  moves  the 
bowels  in  less  than  two  hours.  Adlerika  is  BOTH 
carminative  and  cathartic,  carminatives  to  warm 
and  soothe  the  stomach  and  expel  GAS,  cathartics 
to  clear  the  bowels  and  relieve  intestinal  nerve 
pressure.  Recommended  by  many  doctors  for  35 
years.  Get  genuine  Adlerika  today. 
Sold  at  all  Drug  Stores 
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A  HANDFUL  OF 


You'll  have  charm  at  your  finger- 
tips if  you'll  follow  these  rules 
By       JOYCE       ANDERSON 


Lucille  Manners,  Cities  Service  star,  has  lovely 
hands    because    she    keeps   them    well  groomed. 


! 


HANDS  play  a  dramatic  part  in 
every  woman's  life  and  it  is  as 
important  that  her  hands  be  per- 
fectly groomed  as  that  her  nose  be 
powdered. 

"You  must  give  your  hands  regular 
care,  especially  in  winter,  if  they 
are  to  look  their  best,"  says  lovely 
Lucille  Manners,  featured  singer  on 
NBC's  Cities  Service  program,  Friday 
nights.  "Yet,  hands  present  few 
beauty  problems  to  the  woman  who 
gives  her  hands  the  right  attention. 
Always  wash  your  hands  with  a  bland 
soap,  first  with  lukewarm  water,  then 
cold,  and  dry  thoroughly  with  a  soft 
towel.  A  lotion  should  be  used  as 
often  as  possible  after  washing.  An 
every  night  'must'  is  the  massage 
with  an  oil-base  emollient  cream  and 
a  few  simple-to-do  exercises.  Shak- 
ing the  hands  lightly  from  the  wrists 
is  the  easiest  exercise  I  know.  And 
when  massaging,  remember  to  do  so 
away  from  the  fingers  to  avoid 
wrinkling." 

Lucille  Manners  considers  two  fac- 
tors when  tinting  her  long  slim  oval 
nails.  The  effect  of  the  color  against 
her  skin  and  the  clothes  she  plans  to 
wear.  "My  own  preference,  because 
of  my  blonde  coloring,  is  a  salmon- 
pink  tone  and  this  is  also  consistent 
with  the  shades  I  usually  wear,"  she 
says,  and  then  adds,  "But  don't  be 
afraid  to  experiment.  Have  a  variety 
of  shades  from  pale  pink  to  dramatic 
red  on  your  dressing  table.  Even  when 
you  have  established  your  ideal  nail 
tint,  vary  it  occasionally  with  some 
novelty  like  the  current  alabaster 
(all-white)  which  is  striking  for 
those  whose  fingertips  are  sun-dark- 
ened the  year  'round." 

If  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  nails,  the  fault  may 
lie  in  your  manicuring  methods.  It's 
so  easy  to  slip  into  careless  habits 
that  it  might  be  well  to  review  the 
highlights  of  your  manicure  routine: 

Do  you  file  your  nails  oval,  rather 
than   pointed?      Use   the   fine   side   of 


the  emery  board? 

Do  you  remove  the  cuticle  gently 
by  working  a  cotton-tipped  stick 
dipped  in  cuticle  remover  around  the 
edge  of  the  nails? 

Do  you  keep  your  hand  flat  on  a 
table-surface  during  the  process  of 
applying   liquid   polish? 

Do  you  allow  ample  time  for  your 
polish  to  dry?  Don't  hasten  the  dry- 
ing by  fanning  polish  or  holding  it 
under  a  light  as  this  may  cause  the 
polish  to  bubble  or  dry  unevenly. 

Do  you  use  cuticle  oil  or  nail  cream 
to  counteract  brittleness?  Massage  it 
about  the  base  and  sides  of  the  nails 
to  condition  the  cuticle? 

Do  you  use  your  cuticle  oil  or  nail 
cream  not  only  right  after  your  mani- 
cure but  every  night  as  well? 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  the  fore- 
going questions,  your  hands  will  re- 
flect the  care  and  grooming  that  you 
are  giving  them. 

SOAP    SUGGESTIONS 

SO  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
your  elbows  when  you  don  evening 
clothes  for  holiday  parties,  make  a 
practice  of  scrubbing  them  daily  with 
warm  soapy  water  and  a  soft  brush. 
To  give  them  a  special  treat,  fill  a 
good-sized  bowl  with  thick  suds,  draw 
up  a  chair  and  let  them  soak  for 
about  five  minutes  while  you  listen 
to  the  radio.  Then  dry  them  thor- 
oughly and  smooth  on  a  little  hand 
lotion  or  cream.  The  results  of  a 
simple  little  treatment  like  this  are 
very   gratifying. 

Watch  your  powder  puff.  You  may 
not  notice  its  lack  of  daintiness,  but 
other  people  will.  Every  day  isn't  a 
bit  too  often  to  change  to  a  fresh 
powder  puff.  When  you  have  col- 
lected a  week's  supply,  dip  them  in  a 


thick  lather  of  soapsuds  and  scrub 
them  with  a  hand  brush.  Rinse,  roll 
in  a  towel  for  a  moment  and  let  them 
dry  overnight.  Rub  between  the 
fingers  to  bring  up  the  nap  and  you 
have  a  fresh,  clean  batch  on  hand. 

IT'S  FUN! 

.  .  .  to  check-up  on  your  appearance  every 
now  and  then,  to  try  new  ways  of  applying 
make-up,  to  brush  your  hair  with  upward,  out- 
ward strokes  every  night,  to  do  simple  exercises 
for  reducing  bumpy  hips  and  thighs  and  for 
correcting    rounded    shoulders    and    hollow    chest. 

*  *      * 

...  to  use  the  new  nail  decorettes  for  gala 
occasions.  You  have  a  number  of  pretty  designs 
to  choose  from — the  butterflies  and  roses  are 
two  of  them— and  they  are  applied  much  as  the 
decalcomanias  of  childhood.  Needless  to  add, 
the  nail  decorettes  will  not  mar  your  polish  and 
they  are  easily  removed  with  ordinary  nail  polish 
remover. 

*  *      * 

...  to  try  a  new  scent,  a  different  perfume 
for  a  change.  If  you  have  been  wearing  a  light, 
floral  perfume,  try  an  opulent  exotic  one.  If  you 
usually  spray  an  Oriental-type  perfume  on  your 
furs,  try  one  with  a  simple,  girlish  appeal.  You 
might  even  have  a  different  perfume  for  every 
day  in  the  week — just  for  fun! 


PR. 


BEAUTY! 


RADIO     MIRROR 


Deformed  or 
Injured  Back 


f       Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

A  Man,  helpless,  unable  to 
walk  because  of  a  spinal  dis- 
order, was  aided  by  the 
support  of  a  Philo  Burt  Ap- 
pliance to  such  a  degree  he 
was  riding  horseback  and 
playing  tennis  within  a  year 
An  Old  Lady  72  years  was 
helpless  from  a  serious  spi- 
nal condition — yet  found  re- 
lief in  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  Appliance.  In  the 
case  of  a  child  paralyzed  from  a  back  defor- 
mity, with  support  of  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
in  three  weeks  was  able  to  play  about  the 
house  .  .  .  We  have  successfully  treated  over 
sixty-three  thousand  cases  in  the  past  36  years. 

30   DAYS'  TRIAL   FREE 
We  will  prove  its  value  in  your  own  case.    The 
Philo  Burt  Appliance   is  light, 

«■,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  adjusted 
I  — how  different  from  the  old 
■t  torturing,  plaster-cast  leather 
»  and  celluloid  jackets  or  steel 
braces. 

Every    sufferer    with    a 
weakened,   injured,   dis- 
/  i         eased  or  deformed  spine 

I        owes  it  to  himself  to  in- 
,    I  s  vestigate.     Doctors  rec- 

I  ommend  it.    Price  with- 

i  ■«!  ..         \  in  reach  of  all. 

fM   ;•"  .-'"**     ,.  j||  Send  for 

mp^ .     '  sy>  Descriptive  Book 

^^§  |p^         Describe   your  case  or    have 

your  doctor  do  so  and  we  will 
.'  ;>      r      <  give  you  definite  information 

%%#,*   r  at  once. 

|>,  PHILO   BURT   MFG.   CO., 

136-11    Odd   Fellows  Temple 
JAMESTOWN,   NEW   YORK 


YES-KBEMOIA 


M.D.  Doctor  s  prescription  makes 
your  skin  beautiful  by  solving  your  skin 
problems.  MONEY  REFUNDED  if  those 
adolescent  purplish  pits  and  distressing 
skin  ailments  do  not  go,  revealing  a 
clear  white  skin  free  from  surface  blem- 
ishes, pimples,  blackheads  or  muddiness.  Keeps  dry  skin 
moist!  PLEASE  put  KREMOLA  and  Our  Word  to  the  test. 
A  CLEAR-UP— NOT  A  COVER-UP.  $1.25  at  drug  and  de- 
partment stores,  or  send  direct  to  KREMOLA,  Dept.  E-l, 
2975    S.    Michigan.    Chicago.         D~J    *         •       <  w        f 


Send  for    FREE   SAMPLE 


ToAnySmtT 

Double  the  life  of  your 
coat  and  vest  with  correctly 
matched pants.100, OOO  pattei 
Every  pair  hand  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  sent  FREE  for  your  O.  K.  before 
pants  are  made.  Fit  guaranteed.  Send  piece 
of  cloth  or  vest  today. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  PANTS  COMPANY 
209  S.  State  St,        Dept.    780,        Chicago 


THIS  New  Solid  Cake  Shampoo  Discovery, 
Tintz  Jet  Black  Cake  tints  faded, dull,  lifeless, 
ugly  hair  to  a  rich  jet  black  and  gives  lovely 
lustre— as  it  washes  out  dirt,  dandruff  and 
grease.  Lovely,  youthful  radiant  jet  black 
hair  is  attractive — helps  girls  win  men  and 
men  win  love!  All  you  need  is  Tintz  Jet  Black 
Shampoo.  3  full  size  cakes  for  $1  (1  cake  50c) . 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  Jusi  pay  ■postman  plus 
postage  on  Positive  Guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  Write  now. 
Dent.  615   207  N.  Michigan,  Chicago,  III. 

FREE 

of  extra  charge! 

Your  choice  of 
Man's  or  Lady's 
Wrist  Watch 
FREE  of  extra 
charge  with  every 
Ring  ordered 
during  this 
SALE  and  paid 
for  promptly  on 
our  easy  two 
monthly  $2  pay- 
ment plan  (total 
only  $4).  Lady's 
or  Man's  Ring  with  simulated  dia- 
monds set  in  Sterling  Silver  and  1/30,  14k  Gold. 
Remember...  the  cost  of  the  Watch  is  included  in 
the  price  of  the  ring  .  .  .  YOU  PAY  NOTHING 
EXTRA  for  the  Watch!  Ladies'  JEWELED  1939 
dainty  model.  Men's  "Shockproof"  military  wrist 
watch — gold  plate  front — with  all  the  color  and 
charm  of  natural  yellow  gold;  Guarantee  by 
$1,000,000  FACTORY  enclosed.  Send  NO  money 
with  order!  WE  TRUST  YOU— your  package  comes 
postage  prepaid  by  Return  Mail.  Mail  postcard  now. 
COlD^TWIMROWATCI^O^eptJj-ISllJjei^^ 


(Continued  from  page  86) 
Listeners  to  Help  Thy  Neighbor  hear 
Leonore's  voice  answering  telephone 
calls  from  the  people  who  call  in  to 
offer  jobs  to  the  applicants  appearing 
on  the  show.  In  addition,  she  functions 
as  a  real  program  secretary  every 
day,  helping  Styles  to  pick  broadcast 
material  out  of  the  1500  or  so  letters 
of  application  he  gets  every  week. 

Nor  is  Leonore's  last  name  a  gag — 
she  was  born  with  it,  as  well  as  with 
a  very  pretty  face. 

Incidentally,  Help  Thy  Neighbor 
recently  hit  the  eight  thousand  mark 
in  job  placements,  which  is  a  lot  of 
jobs  and  something  to  be  proud  of. 

*  *       * 

Three  girls  who  used  to  be  heard 
on  the  radio  a  lot  will  be  featured  in 
the  Warner  Brothers  movie,  "The 
Desert  Song,"  when  it  is  filmed  in 
technicolor  late  this  fall.  They're 
Kitty  Carlisle,  Rosemary  Lane  and 
Florence  George;  and  they'll  also  be 
featured  in  the  radio  version  of  the 
film,  to  be  broadcast  about  the  time  it 
is  ready  for  release. 

There's  a  picture-story  in  this  issue 
of  Radio  Mirror  about  Deanna  Dur- 
bin's  first  screen  romance — which 
reminds  that  Bobby  Jordan,  of  the 
Dead  End  Kids  gang,  wouldn't  "'mind 
giving  Deanna  a  little  romance-  in 
real  life.     He  sends  her  flowers. 

The  newest  Vallee  discovery  is 
Caryl  Gould,  very  de-luscious  young 
songstress  who  sings  on  E.udy's  radio 
show  and  with  him  in  personal 
appearances.  And  if  that  name 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  your 
memory,  Caryl  is  the  girl  who  was 
supposedly  engaged  to  vaudeville  star 
Vic  Oliver  some  months  back  when 
Winston  Churchill's  daughter  Sarah 
followed  Vic  to  the  United  States 
with  matrimony  as  an  object.  Caryl 
says  she  never  was  engaged  to  Vie- 
simply  happened  to  be  with  him  in 
his  vaudeville  act. 

*  *       * 

Right  spang  in  the  middle  of  a  lot 
of  dignity,  an  exhibition  of  surrealist 
paintings  by  Gracie  Allen  will  open 
September  27  at  the  Julian  Levy 
galleries  in  New  York.  Grade's 
pleasantly  insane  works  of  art  have 
already  been  displayed  in  Hollywood, 
but  getting  wall  room  in  the  Levy 
galleries  is  the  climax  of  their  career 
because  art  galleries  don't  come  any 
swankier  than  the  Levy  establish- 
ment. Grade's  to  be  on  hand,  per- 
sonal and  in  the  flesh,  not  a  moving 
picture,  for  the  first  day  of  the  show- 
ing. Three  days  later  her — and 
Georgie's — new     program     starts     on 

NBC. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  Jon  Hall,  who  used  to  be 
Frances  Langford,  will  get  a  start  on 
That  Family  before  long. 

*  *       * 

Donald  Novis,  who's  returning  to 
network  radio  on  the  Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly  show,  ran  into  a  little 
trouble  with  the  Beverly  Hills  Police 
Department  the  other  day,  and  he's 
still  sore.  He  left  his  car  too  long  in 
a  forty-five  minute  parking  zone,  and 
when  he  came  back  found  a  tag.  He 
didn't  think  he'd  really  been  there 
forty-five  minutes,  so  he  drove  over 
to  the  police  station  to  protest  against 
the  injustice.  When  he  returned  to  his 
car — unsuccessfully, — he  had  another 
tag  .  .  .  for  parking  ^fri  a  no-parking 


suffiRS  PSORIASIS 

(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

^DGRmOIL 


'  Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or   what    you    have   tried. 
Beautiful    book    on    Pso- 
riasis and    Dermoil    with 
amazing   true    photo- 
graphic     proof     of     re- 
sults also  FREE. 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


SEND   FOR 

\GENEROUS 
Atrial  size 

FREE. 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly, 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining  Dermoil. 
Thousands  do.  Grateful 
users,  often  after  years 
of  suffering:,  report  the 
scales  have  gone,  the  red 
patches  gradually  disap- 
peared and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill 
of  a  clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is 
used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agreement 
to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded 
without  question.  Generous  trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those 
who  send  in  their  Druggist's  name  and  address.  Make  our 
famous  "One  Spot  Test"  yourself.  Write  today  for  your 
test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly.  Results  may  surprise  you. 
Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores. 
Lake   Laboratories,  Box   6,  Northwestern  Station 

Dept.  M-34,   Detroit,    Mich. 


Your  VOICE/ 


f#|  A0/  Improvement  Guaranteed 
I  WW/0  or  Tuition  Refunded  / 

I  ifl  i  \  Yon  to  be  sole  jndpre!  Strengthen  and  master  yoOT 
J  ISM  /  voice— not  with  singing  lessons— but  by  scientific  silent 
exercises,  successfully  taught  for  over  a  century.  Marvelous  sue- 
ceeswith.  DEFECTIVE  Voices.  Write  for  Free  Voice  Book.  Learn 
WHY  and  HOW  you  can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  If  under 
17,  we  require  parent's  signature.  With  100%  improvement  guar- 
Bnteed-will  you  faithfully  follow  instructions?  If  bo,  WKllfc: 
Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  7918   64  E.Lake  St;,  Chicago 

New  York   Doctor  Lowers 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

in  22   out  of  26   cases 

a  well-known  New  York  physician  lowered  blood 
pressure  in  22  out  of  26  cases,  and  in  most  cases  re- 
lieved the  accompanying  symptoms  of  dizziness  and 
headaches  with  ALLIMIN  Escence  of  Garlic-Parsley 
Tablets  used  according  to  directions  on  the  package. 
Thousands  of  high  blood  pressure  sufferers  the  country 
over  report  the  same  gratifying  relief.  If  you  don't 
know  the  cause  of  your  high  blood  pressure,  see  your 
doctor.  ALLIMIN  must  definitely  help  you  or  your 
druggist  will  refund  your  money.  For  free  sample  and 
valuable  booklet  write 
VAN    PATTEN    CO.-   54  W.    Illinois,    Dept.   32,    Chicao« 

Try  This  Simple  HomcMM 

For  GRAY  HAIR 

YOU  can  make  and  apply 
right  in  your  own  home,  a 
widely  used,  economical  gray 
hair  preparation  that  imparts 
a  lustrous,  natural  -  looking 
color  to  gray,  streaked,  faded 
hair.  Get  from  any  druggist 
one-fourth  ounce  glycerine, 
one  ounce  bay  rum  and  one 
box  BARBO  Compound.  Mix 
these  in  a  half  pint  of  water 
or  your  druggist  will  prepare  it  for  yon  at  small  cost. 
By  merely  combing  this  colorless  liquid  into  your 
hair  twice  a  week  a  natural-appearing  shade  is  im- 
parted to  the  graying  locks.  BARBO  does  not  color 
the  scalp;  will  not  rub  off  or  wash  out;  does  not  af- 
fect permanents  or  waves.  For  blond,  brown,  black 
or  auburn  hair.  Successfully  used  for  over  25  years. 
Try  the  money-saving  BARBO  recipe  today. 

EMBARRASSED  BY 
HORRID  PIMPLES? 

Help  protect  your  skin  against 
intestinal  waste  poisons 

Ridiculed  and  shunned  because  of  ugly,  pim- 
ple-blemished skin?  Get  right  at  a  common 
cause  of  the  trouble — guard  against  intestinal 
waste  poisons. 

Between  13  and  25,  the  skin  is  apt  to  be 
oversensitive.  At  the  same  time,  poor  diges- 
tion and  elimination  often  throw  waste  poi- 
sons into  the  blood  stream  .  .  .  that  may  be 
carried  to  the  skin  and  cause  repulsive,  ugly 
pimples  to  break  out. 

Many  young  people  help  solve  this  problem — 
simply  by  eating  Fleischmann's  Yeast.  Each  cake 
of  this  famous  fresh  food  helps  eliminate  intestinal 
waste  poisons  from  your  body  before  they  can  get 
into  the  blood  stream  . . .  and  so  gives  your  pimples 
a  chance  to  clear  up.  Don't  run  the  risk  of  perma- 
nent scars  from  neglected  pimples.  Start  eating 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  now — 3  cakes  daily — one 
cake  \'i  hour  before  each  meal.  Begin  now! 
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Just  like  this   little  girl,   Frank   Luther    (below)    believes 
grown-ups  need  hot  cereals  for  that  early  morning  energy. 

Start  building  up  your  energy  this 
fall   by   eating   more   hot  cereals! 

By  MRS.  MARGARET  SIMPSON 


TRADITION  and  experience  have 
made  cereals  the  backbone  of  the 

day's  first — -and  most  important — 
meal.  Yes,  most  important,  for  break- 
fast breaks  a  prolonged  fast,  and  on 
the  staying  power  of  breakfast  de- 
pend's  the  morning's  energy  for  both 
young  and  old. 

For  fall  and  winter  breakfasts  we 
naturally  think  of  hot  cereals,  not 
alone  for  their  nutritive  value,  but 
because  hot  cereal  in  cold  weather  is 
good  psychology;  nothing  so  aids  the 
feeling  of  being  warm  and  well  fed 
when  we  sally  forth  for  the  day. 


FRUIT  SAUCE  instead  of  cream  is 
another  new  wrinkle  in  serving  hot 
cereals.  .  .  .  Make  it  of  the  juice 
from  canned  raspberries,  black- 
berries or  cherries,  peaches,  pears 
or  apricots.  In  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler  blend  together  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  butter,  flour  and 
sugar.  .  .  .  When  it  is  smooth,  pour 
In  slowly  a  cup  of  fruit  juice,  stir- 
ring constantly  to  ensure  smooth- 
ness. ...  If  the  juice  is  thick  so 
that  the  sauce  fends  to  thicken  too 
much,  add  boiling  water  to  thin  to 
desired  consistency.  .  .  .  Lemon 
juiee  may  be  added  if  you  prefer  a 
slightly  tarter  flavor,  or  more  sugar 
for  those   who   have  a  sweet  tooth. 


Frank  Luther,  whose  NBC  program, 
Person  to  Person,  at  nine-fifteen  daily, 
demands  an  abundance  of  early 
morning  energy,  relies  on  a  hot  cereal 
breakfast  to  supply  it.  But,  never 
one  to  risk  monotony  with  his  meals, 
Frank  varies  his  cereals  from  day  to 
day,  choosing  from  among  the  wheat 
cereal,  oatmeal,  the  new  whole  wheat 
cereal  and  the  old-fashioned  corn 
meal  mush  the  one  that  most  appeals 
to  him  at  the  moment.  It's  easy  to 
make  these  last-minute  concessions 
to  taste,  you  see,  because  they  only 
require  a  few  minutes'  cooking. 

To  add  further  variety  to  your  hot 
cereal  breakfasts  consider  the  many 
different  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
prepared  and  served.  For  instance, 
half  a  cup  of  finely  chopped  dried 
apricots,  prunes,  dates  or  seedless 
raisins,  or  a  blend  of  two  or  more, 
added  to  a  standard  cereal  recipe  will 
add  new  interest  to  a  familiar  dish. 
Any  cooked  cereal  which  has  been 
thoroughly  chilled  may  be  cut  into 
slices,  fried  lightly  in  butter  or  bacon 
fat  and  served  with  syrup,  jelly  or 
crisp  bacon  for  a  breakfast  treat. 

If  you  haven't  yet  served  hot  wheat 
cereal  with  poached  eggs  add  this 
combination  to  your  list  of  something 


new  under  the  sun.  Simply  make 
nests  of  the  hot  cereal,  place  a 
poached  egg  in  each  nest,  dot  with 
butter  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Incidentally  there  is  no  more 
wholesome  dessert  for  children  than 
this  same  cereal.  Serve  it  with  cream 
and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  some 
other  flavor  which  the  child  particu- 
larly enjoys,  such  as  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg or  grated  chocolate. 

Whole  wheat  cereal  forms  the  basis 
of  another  traditional  breakfast  dish 
— griddle  cakes — which  is  tops  for 
leisurely  Sunday  breakfasts  during 
the  winter. 

Whole  Wheat  Cereal  Griddle  Cakes 

1  cup  boiling  water 

1  cup  whole  wheat  cereal 

1%  cups  sifted  flour 

2V4  tsps.  double  acting  baking  powder 

1  tsp.    salt         2   tbls.   sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
%  cup  milk 

4      tbls.  melted  butter 

Pour  boiling  water  over  whole 
wheat  cereal  and  let  stand  15  minutes. 
Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder,  salt  and  sugar  and  sift  again. 
Combine  well  beaten  eggs,  milk  and 
cereal  and  mix  well.  Add  gradually 
to  flour,  beating  only  until  smooth. 
Add  shortening.  Bake  on  hot  greased 
griddle  and  serve  with  syrup. 

QUICK  AND  DELICIOUS 

LJAVE  you  served  canned  salmon 
**  lately?  If  you  haven't  you  have 
been  overlooking  one  of  the  best  en- 
tries in  the  nutrition  and  flavor 
sweepstakes,  for  salmon  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  fish  that  swims  the 
sea,  with  a  delicious  tangy  flavor  that 
appeals  to  everyone.  So  add  canned 
salmon  to  your  next  marketing  list 
and  use  it  next  time  you  must  pre- 
pare a  meal  in  a  hurry.  Aside  from 
its  piquant  flavor,  canned  salmon  also 
possesses  the  important  virtue  of 
blending  well  with  other  ingredients, 
such  as  canned  corn,  to  create  in- 
valuable one-dish  dinners. 

Canned  Salmon  and  Corn 
1       can  salmon 

1       can  corn    (whole  kernel  type) 
Vz   can  tomato  soup 
Buttered  crumbs 
Remove  skin  and  bones  from  sal- 
mon and  break  apart  with  fork.  Com- 
bine   with    canned    corn    and    canned 
tomato  soup  and  mix  well,  adding  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.     Turn  into  but- 
tered  casserole,   cover   with   buttered 
crumbs   and   bake   in   moderate   oven 
until  piping  hot. 
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RADIO     MIRROR 


Half  a  Million  Dollars  Already  Paid! 

and  now  S|2  500*00  more 
FOR  YOUR  TRUE  STORIES 


FORTUNE  SMILES  AGAIN 


How  would  you  like  to  open  an  enve- 
lope and  find  in  it  a  check  for  $1,000  or 
for  $2,000  drawn  to  your  order? 

That  very  thing  can  happen. 

Already  True  Story  has  paid  $558,500 
for  true  stories  sent  in  by  its  readers.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  huge  sum  has 
gone  to  men  and  women  who  never  before 
wrote  for  publication.  And  now  $12,500.00 
more  has  been  appropriated  to  be  award- 
ed in  prizes  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000 
each  for  the  fifteen  best  true  stories  sub- 
mitted between  now  and  Wednesday, 
November  30, 1938.  Why  not  secure  one  of 
these  splendid  prizes  for  yourself?  Trained 
literary  ability  is  not  necessary.  All  that 
is  required  is  a  gripping  single  installment 
true  story.  This  together  with  a  reason- 
able ability  to  express  yourself  in  writing 
will  put  you  well  on  the  road  to  success. 

You  or  one  of  your  friends  may  have 
lived  the  very  story  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  magnificent  $2,000  grand  prize.  Some- 
one will  get  it.  Why  not  you?  Select  the 
episode  that  is  most  thrilling,  exciting  or 
deeply  moving;  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
story  filled  with  shadow,  sunshine,  suc- 
cess, failure  or  happiness.  In  writing  your 
story  be  sure  to  include  all  background 
information,  such  as  parentage,  surround- 
ings and  other  facts  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  situation. 
Write  it  simply  and  honestly,  just  as  you 
would  tell  it  to  an  interested  friend.  Let 
us  repeat,  it  is  the  story  that  counts — no 
literary  ability  or  professional  skill.  If 
your  story  contains  the  interest  and  hu- 
man quality  we  seek  it  will  receive  pref- 
erence over  tales  of  less  merit  no  matter 
how  beautifully  or  skilfully  written  they 
may  be. 

Judging  on  this  basis  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  best  true  story  will  receive  the 
$2,000  first  prize,  the  person  submitting 


PRIZE  SCHEDULE 

1st   prize $2,000 

2nd  prize 1.750 

3rd  prize 1.500 

4th   prize 1.250 

5th   prize 1.000 

6th  prize  10  at  $500 5.000 

15  prizes $12,500 


the    next    best    will    receive    the    $1,750 
second  prize,  etc. 

Remember  too,  that  even  if  your  story 
should  fall  slightly  short  of  prize  win- 
ning quality  we  will  gladly  consider  it 
for  purchase  at  our  regular  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 2c  per  word,  provided  we 
can   use  it. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  technique  which  has  proved  to  be 
most  effective  in  writing  true  stories,  by 
all  means  mail  the  coupon  today  and  one 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Also  do  not 
fail  to  read  the  rules  carefully  and  fol- 
low them  out  in  every  particular,  thus 
making  sure  that  your  story  will  reach 
us  in  such  form  as  to  insure  its  full  con- 
sideration for  prize   or   purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story 
send  it  in.  By  mailing  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last  minute 
landslide,  insure  your  story  of  an  early 
reading  and  enable  us  to  determine  the 
winners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Note  particularly  wordage  require- 
ments for  stories  submitted  in  this  con- 
test. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Did  you  see  our  special  offer,  in  True  Story  for  September,  to 
pay  from  $1,000  to  $3,500  each  for  book  length  and  serial  true 
stories  (20,000  to  50,000  words)  ?  If  not,  be  sure  to  write  for  full 
particulars.  Address  your  request  to  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 
P.   O.   Box   477,   Grand   Central   Station,   New   York,   N.   Y. 


CONTEST  RULES 


All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives 
of  the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  2500  or  more 
than  15,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use 
thin  tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WKirn;  AN  *  rtuNCi  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN 
YOUR  STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  RECORD  TITLE 
AND  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  PULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
Ki^'bo^u   OK  MAY   NOT   REACH   US. 

Unavailable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  IN 
MAILING  CONTAINER  FOR  SUCH  RETURN. 
If  your  story  is  accompanied  by  your  signed  state- 
ment not  to  return  it.  if  it  is  not  acceptable,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enclose  return  postage  in 
your  mailing  container.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  any  losses  and  we  advise  contest- 
ants to  retain  a  copy  of  stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, an  acknowledgment  or  rejection  notice 
will  be  mailed.  No  corrections  can  be  made  in 
manuscripts  after  they  reach  us.  No  correspond- 
ence can  be  entered  into  concerning  manuscripts 
submitted  or  rejected. 

Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
members  of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate Durchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  stcry  is  awarded  a  prize, 
a  check  for  the  balance  due  will  be  mailed  after 
the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscripts  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 

This  contest  ends  Wednesday,  November  30, 
1938. 

Address  your  manuscripts  for  this  contest  to 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept  37C,  P.  O. 
Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COUPON- 


Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  37C  RM. 
P.  O.  Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


Name 

Street 

Town State 

(Print  plainly.    Give  name  of  state  in  full) 
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Maybelline  Solid-form  Mascara 
in  smart,  non-breakable  gold- 
colored  vanity,  75c.  Refills,  35c. 


Maybelline  Cream-form  Mascara 
in  convenient  ripper  case,  75c. 
Shades  —  Black,    Brown,    Blue. 


Maybelline  smooth -marking 
Eyebrow  Pencil  in  Black, 
Brown  (and  Blue  for  eye-liner). 


Maybelline  Creamy  Eye 
Shadow  in  Blue,  Gray,  liluc- 
Gray,  Brown,  Green  or  Violet. 


Maybelline  Special  Eye  Cream 
to  keep  the  skin  around 
your  eyes  soft  and  youthful. 


BILL  CURRIN,  Like  Most  of  the 

Other  Independent  Tobacco 

Experts,  Smokes  Luckies 

Mr.  Smoker:  You  say  most  of  these  to- 
bacco experts  smoke  Luckies? 

Mr.  Lucky  Strike:  Yes,  2  to  1  over  all 
other  brands  combined.  Sworn  records, 
open  to  the  public,  prove  it. 

Mr.  Smoker:  How  many  of  these  tobacco 
experts  work  for  you? 

Mr.  L.  S.:  Not  one!  They're  all  indepen- 
dent tobacco  men.  Auctioneers,  buyers, 
and  warehousemen. 

Mr.  Smoker:  Are  these  men  the  best 
judges  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  L.S.:  You  bet  they  are!  Just  for  ex- 
ample, there's  Bill  Currin.  He's  been  an 
auctioneer  for  16  years,  and  has  sold  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Smoker:  Currin  smokes  Luckies? 

Mr.  L.  S.:  Yes— and  has  for  15  years.  Not 
only  for  their  fine  tobacco,  but  because  of 
the  "Toasting"  process. 

Mr.  Smoker:  What  does  that  do? 

Mr.  L.  S.:  It  takes  out  certain  harsh  irri- 
tants found  in  all  tobacco— makes  Luckies 
a  light  smoke,  easy  on  the  throat. 

Mr.  Smoker:  That  sounds  good  to  me. 
I'll  try  them. 

EASY  ON  YOUR  THROAT- BECAUSE  "IT'S  TOASTED" 


WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW 
TOBACCO  BEST- 
IT'S  LUCKIES 
2T01 


Copyright  1938,  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
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WITNESSED  STATEMENT  SERIES: 
Bill  Currin — Auctioneer— has 
smoked  Luckies  for  15  years 
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dugh  Scoop!  BABY  SNOOKS  in  a  hilarious  READIO-BROADCAST 


AHAM  MCNAMEE  writes  a  gay  football  romance- Cupid  Runs  The  Wrong  Way 

Iden  Chapter  in  the  Lives  of  HEDY  LAMARR  and  RUDY  YALLEE 
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IT  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  cus- 
tomers invariably  came  to  her 
when  they  had  a  purchase  to  make. 
She  was  a  wonderful  saleswoman; 
led  her  department,  month  in, 
month  out.  But  recently  things 
changed.  Old  customers  seemed  to 
prefer  other  saleswomen.  Her  sales 
were  slipping.  Each  day  they 
seemed  to  grow  fewer  and  fewer. 
She  couldn't  understand  why*. 

IT'S  FATAL 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  business  success  as  a  case 
of  halitosis  (bad  breath)*. 


Others  spot  it  instantly,  while  you 
yourself  may  drift  on  in  ignorance,  com- 
pletely at  loss  to  understand  why  others 
avoid  you.  Why  take  such  a  foolish 
chance?  Why  not  use  Listerine  Anti- 
septic, to  guard  against  offending? 

A  dash  of  delightful  Listerine  Anti- 
septic, cleanses  and  freshens  the  entire 
oral  cavity.  It  halts  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  tiny  food  particles  (a 
major  cause  of  odors),  then  overcomes 
the  odors  themselves.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  breath  becomes  cleaner, 
purer,  sweeter,  and  more  agreeable. 

Many  a  sales  manager,  many  a  de- 
partment head,  insists  that  employees 


take  this  delightful,  simple  precaution 
against  offending. 

Keep  Listerine  Antiseptic  handy  in 
home  and  office  and  use  it  systemati- 
cally morning  and  night,  and  between 
times  before  business  and  social  en- 
gagements. It  pays. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LISTERINE 

THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 

To  check  Halitosis  (Bad  Breath) 


^Love/pO/m/er  wmJi0mam&- 


Keep  your  smile  lovelier  with  I  pan  a  and  massage! 


How  SWIFTLY  masculine  eyes  and 
hearts  respond  to  a  lovely,  attrac- 
tive smile!  And  how  pitiful  the  girl  who 
ignores  the  warning  of  "pink  tooth 
brush,"  who  lets  dull  teeth  and  dingy 
gums  cheat  her  of  life's  fun. 

Don't  be  foolish  —  don't  risk  your 
smile.  If  you  see  a  tinge  of  "pink"  on 
your  tooth  brush— see  your  dentist.  \bu 
may  not  be  in  for  real  trouble,  but  let 
your  dentist  decide.  Usually,  he'll  tell 
you  that  yours  is  a  case  of  lazy  gums, 


deprived  of  vigorous  chewing  by  mod- 
ern soft  foods.  He'll  probably  suggest 
that  your  gums  need  more  work  and 
exercise— and,  like  so  many  dentists  to- 
day, he  may  advise  "the  healthful  stim- 
ulation of  ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  not 
only  to  clean  teeth  but  with  massage  to 
help  the  health  of  your  gums  as  well. 
Massage  a  little  Ipana  into  your  gums 
every  time  you  clean  your  teeth.  Circu- 
lation within  the  gum  tissues  is  aroused 


—  lazy  gums  awaken  — tend  to  become 
firmer,  healthier— more  resistant. 

Buy  a  famous  tube  of  Ipana  at  your 
druggist's  today.  Adopt  the  common- 
sense  dental  routine  of  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage as  one  helpful  way  to  healthier 
gums,  brighter  teeth— a  radiant  smile. 


TIY  THE  NEW  D.  D.  DOUBLE  DUTY  TOOTH  BRUSH 

For  more  effective  gum  massage  and 
cleansing,  ask  your  druggist  for  the  new 
D.D.  Double  Duty  Tooth  Brush. 
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ON  SALE  NOVEMBER  25 
YOU'LL  FALL  IN  LOVE  .  .  . 


.  .  .  WITH  BIG  SISTER 

Next  month  RADIO  MIRROR  pre- 
sents the  first  chapter  of  an  exciting 
and  romantic  new  fiction  serial — the 
complete  story  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  day-time  programs,  "Big 
Sister,"  starring  charming  Alice  Frost. 
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PUT  THE 

BEE 

ON  YOUR  SPELLING 


ARE  you  a  champion  speller? — or  do 
you  just  wish  you  were  ?  In  either 
i  case,  here's  a  list  of  words  that 
will  give  you  some  uneasy  moments 
before  you  get  the  correct  spelling. 
They're  supplied  by  Paul  Wing,  Master 
of  the  NBC  Spelling  Bee,  broadcast 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  5:30  E.S.T., 
and  sponsored  by  the  makers  of 
Energine. 

Only  one  of  the  three  suggested 
spellings  is  the  right  one.  Mark  the 
words  you  think  are  correct,  then  turn 
to  page  69  for  the  answers. 

1.  Semiphor — semiphore — semaphore. 
(noun).  A  signal  telegraph,  especially 
on  railroads,  for  giving  signals  by  the 
disposition  of  lanterns,  flags,  oscillating 
arms,  etc. 

2.  Courtious  —  courteous  —  curteous 
(adj.)  Civil,  polite. 

3.  Density— dencity — densaty  (noun). 
The  quality  of  anything  per  unit  of 
volume  or  area;  as,  "the  dencity  of 
population." 

4.  Emigration — emmagration — emmi- 
gration  (noun).  Departure  from  a 
place  of  abode,  or  country,  for  life  or 
residence  elsewhere. 

5.  Talisman  —  tailsman  —  talesman 
(noun).  A  person  summoned  as  a 
member  of  a  jury  panel. 

6.  Worrysome — worrisome  —  worrie- 
sorae  (adj.)  Causing  worry;  trouble- 
some. 

7.  Appothiosis — appotheosis — apothe- 
osis (noun).  Glorification;  exaltation, 
as  of  a  person,  principle,  or  ideal. 

8.  Camomile  —  camimile  —  camomyle 
(noun).  A  creeping  herb,  with  downy 
leaves  and  yellow  and  white  flowers. 

9.  Zigg-zaggs  —  zigzags  —  zig-zags 
(verb).  Forms  or  moves  with  short 
turns  or  angles. 

10.  Recured  —  recurred  —  reccurred 
(verb).    Took  place  or  appeared  again. 

11.  Imagery  —  immagery  —  imagry 
(noun).  The  pictorial  features  of  a 
landscape;  scenery. 

12.  Fammilliar  —  familliar — familiar 
(adj.)     Well  known;  common. 

13.  Briggandidge  —  brigandage  — 
briggandage  (noun).  Depredation  as 
practiced  by  brigands.  Also  brigands 
collectively. 

14.  Depredation  —  debredation — deb- 
ridation  (noun).  The  act  of  despoiling 
or  making  inroads. 

15.  Convalessent  —  convalessant  — 
convalescent  (adj.)  Partially  restored 
to  health  or  strength. 

16.  Languer  —  languor  —  langour 
(noun).  Lassitude;  fatigue  of  mind  or 
body. 

17.  Tatterdemalion — taterdemallion — 
tatterdemallion  (noun).  A  ragged  fel- 
low; a  ragamuffin. 

18.  Frankinsense  —  frankinsence  — 
frankincense  (noun).  A  fragrant  gum 
rosin. 

19.  Braggodocio  —  braggadocio  — 
bragadocio  (noun).    Empty  boasting. 

20.  Palfreys  —  palfries  —  pallfries 
(noun).  Saddle  horses  for  the  road,  or 
for  state  occasions,  as  distinguished 
from  war  horses. 


NOT  MART'S  TEAR  TO 
GET  MARRIED 


Girls  who  win  men's  love 
keep  charming,  keep  attractive— with  MUM 


Another  year  gone  slowly  past— an- 
x\ other  engagement  ring  she  didn't 
get!  How  Mary  envied  other  girls!  If 
they  could  be  happy— if  they  found  love 
—why  couldn't  she? 

Mary  could  have  found  love,  too— but 
she  didn't  give  love  a  chance!  Some  day, 
perhaps,  she'll  learn  that  men  marry  girls 
who  are  always  dainty  and  sweet— girls 
who  use  Mum! 

For  Mum  guards  charm— Mum  pre- 
vents underarm  odor!  No  bath,  however 
perfect,  is  enough  for  underarms.  A  bath 
removes  only  past  perspiration,but  Mum 
prevents  odor  to  come.  Popular  girls  never 


risk  offending  others.  Mum  so  quickly, 
so  easily,  so  surely  keeps  a  girl  safe! 

ONLY  30  SECONDS  TO  USE!  A  pat  of 

this  pleasant  cream  under  this  arm,  un- 
der that,  and  you're  through! 

MUM  IS  SAFE!  Mum  is  so  soothing  you 
can  use  it  even  after  underarm  shaving. 
Harmless  to  fabrics,  too! 

MUM  LASTS  ALL  DAY!  Without  stop- 
ping perspiration  Mum  stops  every  trace 
of  odor.  Mum  keeps  you  sweet  the  whole 
day  long.  Remember— no  girl  is  attractive 
who  isn't  dainty.  Get  Mum  from  your 
druggist  today,  and  be  sure  of  your  charm. 


MUM  AFTER  YOUR  BATH  MAKES  YOUR  CHARM  LAST! 


For  Sanitary   Napkins  — 

Mum  leads  all  deodorants 
for  use  on  napkins,  too. 
Women  know  it's  safe, 
sure.  Use  Mum  this  way. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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By     DAN     SENSENEY 


A  Texaco  Star  Theater  trio,  producer  Bill  Bacher, 
comedian  Una  Merkel  and  emcee  Adolphe  Menjou. 


ANY  day  now  you  can  expect  to  hear 
f-\  that  Jesse  Lasky,  the  movie  pro- 
ducer, has  signed  to  be  master  of 
ceremonies  on  a  radio  program.  A  ges- 
ture of  friendship  from  the  movies 
toward  radio,  is  the  idea.  .  .  .  Another 
movie  figure  who's  on  the  verge  of 
starting  a  regular  air  show  is   Cary 

Grant. 

*       *       * 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  S.  S. 
Van  Dine  wrote  "The  Gracie  Allen 
Murder  Case"  he  included  a  part  for 
George  Burns,  the  latest  news  from 
Hollywood  is  that  George  won't  be  in 
the  picture  when  Paramount  films  it, 
starting  late  this  month.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  Gracie  has  appeared  on 
the     screen     without     her     Georgie- 

Porgie. 

*  *       * 

Muriel  Wilson,  the  Mary  Lou  of  the 
old  Show  Boat  program  is  back  in 
radio,  after  a  retirement  of  more  than 
a  year.  Maybe  you  heard  her  as  a 
guest  on  the  Lucky  Strike  program. 
Right  now,  she's  dickering  with  spon- 
sors. 

*  *       * 

Parkyakarkus  lives  in  Beverly  Hills, 
almost  on  the  borderline  between 
Beverly  Hills  and  Los  Angeles.  And 
such  is  the  funny  way  they  do  things 
out  there  in  California,  Parky's  street 
address  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  house  next  door,  except  that 
Parky  is  in  Beverly  Hills  and  the  man 
next  door  is  in  Los  Angeles.  It  prob- 
ably has  you  confused,  just  reading 
about  it,  but  think  how  it  must  be  to 
live  there!  One  afternoon  Parky  came 
home   to   find  a   crew  of  men   in   his 


front  hall,  busily  laying  a  rug  which 
he  hadn't  ordered  and  didn't  want. 
Next  a  new  car  was  delivered  to  him 
— when  he  already  had  one.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  some  delivery,  in- 
tended for  the  man  next  door,  doesn't 
come  to  Parky  instead.  It  all  has  him 
worried.  Suppose,  he  says,  the  man 
next  door  should  get  appendicitis  and 
call  the  doctor?  They'd  probably  cut 
Parky  to  pieces,  trying  to  find  his  ap- 
pendix, before  he  had  time  to  explain 
that  he  had  it  removed  years  ago. 
*       *       * 

One  reason  the  cast  of  the  CBS  Sat- 
urday Evening  Serenade  never 
changes,  year  in,  year  out,  is  that  the 
three  stars  are  such  good  friends. 
Mary  Eastman,  Gus  Haenschen,  and 
Bill  Perry  have  been  inseparables  for 
a  long  time  now,  both  socially  and 
professionally.  .  .  .  John  J.  Anthony, 
director  of  the  Good  Will  Hour  on 
Mutual,  is  planning  a  lecture  series 
this  winter.  ...  A  new  addition  to  Al 
Jolson's  writing  staff  is  Ben  Freed- 
man,  son  of  radio's  most  famous  com- 
edy writer,  the  late  Dave  Freedman. 
Ben  is  only  eighteen  years  old,  just 
graduated  from  Columbia  University, 
and  got  the  job  in  open  competition 
against  a  number  of  professionals.  .  .  . 
Another  second-generation  note: 
Roger  Laux  and  France  Laux,  Jr., 
sons  of  sports  announcer  France  Laux, 
helped  broadcast  a  baseball  game  the 
other  day.  They're  only  seven  and 
nine  years  old,  but  are  rated  as  pro- 
fessionals and  get  paid  for  their  work. 
.  .  .  Lucy  Gilman,  fifteen  year  old 
radio   star,   has  been   signed   to   play 


Jackie  Cooper's  sweetheart  in  Jackie's 
new  picture,  "Gangster's  Boy."  .  .  . 
Tommy  Riggs  calls  his  pet  spaniel 
Rudy  Lou — after  Rudy  Vallee  and 
Betty  Lou.  .  .  .  Boake  Carter  is  using 
his  time  off  the  air,  now  that  he's  spon- 
sorless,  in  touring  the  country,  giving 
lectures.  There's  a  new  air  deal  on  the 
fire  for  him,  too,  simmering  lightly. 
.  .  .  Joe  Penner,  back  from  his  Honolu- 
lu vacation,  entertains  his  friends 
with  moving  pictures  of  himself  fall- 
ing off  surf-boards.  .  .  .  Lum  and 
Abner  brag  that  between  them  they 
covered  35,000  miles  of  territory  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Lum  went  to  Europe, 
Abner  to  Canada.  .  .  .  Edward  G. 
Robinson  has  a  new  pipe  to  add  to  his 
collection — carved  like  a  boar's  head 
and  specially  made  for  him  in  Boston. 


Al  Jolson's  little  boy,  Sonny,  is 
movie-struck,  and  at  the  age  of  three 
and  a  half  he  is  already  keeping  a 
weather  eye  on  his  publicity.  A  few 
days  ago,  press  photographers  were 
at  the  Jolson  ranch  to  make  a  batch  of 
pictures.  To  begin  with,  Al  and  Ruby 
Keeler  posed  with  Sonny,  which 
Sonny  enjoyed  very  much.  But  then 
the  photographers  wanted  some  shots 
without  Sonny,  and  he  was  told  to  run 
away  and  play.  He  put  his  foot  down 
and  delivered  an  ultimatum:  if  any 
pictures  were  going  to  be  taken 
around  that  ranch,  he  was  going  to  be 
in  them.  They  finally  had  to  bribe  him 
to  go  away  with  the  promise  that  he 
could  stay  up  an  hour  later  that  night. 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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without  extra  cost! 

A  good -will  gift  to  your 

chapped  hands! 


Try  Hinds  at  our  expense!  Extra 
Good -Will  Bottle  comes  as  a  gift 
when  you  buy  the  medium  size.  No 
extra  cost!  A  get-acquainted  gift 
to  new  users!  A  bonus  to  regular 
Hinds  users!  Money  Back  if  Hinds 
fails  to  soothe  and  soften  your 
rough,  chapped  skin.  If  the  Good- 
Will  Bottle  doesn  't  make  your  hands 
feel  softer,  look  nicer,  you  can  get 
MONEY  BACK  on  large  bottle.  More 
lotion  for  your  money  — if  you  are 
pleased.  You  win— either  way.  This 
offer  good  for  limited  time  only. 


MONEY   BACK!    Buy  the 

medium  size— get  the  Good- 
Will  gift  bottle  with  it.  If  Good- 
Will  bottle  doesn't  make  your 
hands  feel  softer,  look  nicer,  you 
can  get  MONEY  BACK— where 
you  bought  it— on  large  bottle. 
If  you've  never  used  Hinds,  try 
it  now— at  no  risk.  Find  out 
for  yourself  how  good  Hinds  is. 
Even  1  application  makes  dry, 
chapped  skin  feel  smoother! 


EXTRA  LOTION!  Nearly 
20%  more  Hinds— when  you 
buy  this  Hinds  Good-Will  bar- 
gain! More  of  this  famous,  fine 
hand  lotion  for  the  money  than 
ever  before.  Use  Hinds  before 
and  after  household  jobs.  Coaxes 
back  the  softness  that  wind, 
cold,  heat,  hard  water,  and  dust 
take  away.  Used  faithfully, 
Hinds  gives  you  "Honeymoon 
Hands.  "Alsoin  10c,  25c, $1  sizes. 
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HINDS 


HONEYS- 
ALMOND  CREAM 


Half  a  Million  Dollars  Already  Paid! 
and  now  $12,500.00 


more 


FOR  YOUR  TRUE  STORIES 


FORTUNE  SMILES  AGAIN 


How  would  you  like  to  open  an  enve- 
lope and  find  in  it  a  check  for  $1,000  or 
for  $2,000  drawn  to  your  order? 

That  very  thing  can  happen. 

Already  True  Story  has  paid  $558,500 
for  true  stories  sent  in  by  its  readers.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  huge  sum  has 
gone  to  men  and  women  who  never  before 
wrote  for  publication.  And  now  $12,500.00 
more  has  been  appropriated  to  be  award- 
ed in  prizes  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000 
each  for  the  fifteen  best  true  stories  sub- 
mitted between  now  and  Wednesday, 
November  30, 1938.  Why  not  secure  one  of 
these  splendid  prizes  for  yourself?  Trained 
literary  ability  is  not  necessary.  All  that 
is  required  is  a  gripping  single  installment 
true  story.  This  together  with  a  reason- 
able ability  to  express  yourself  in  writing 
will  put  you  well  on  the  road  to  success. 

You  or  one  of  your  friends  may  have 
lived  the  very  story  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  magnificent  $2,000  grand  prize.  Some- 
one will  get  it.  Why  not  you?  Select  the 
episode  that  is  most  thrilling,  exciting  or 
deeply  moving;  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
story  filled  with  shadow,  sunshine,  suc- 
cess, failure  or  happiness.  In  writing  your 
story  be  sure  to  include  all  background 
information,  such  as  parentage,  surround- 
ings and  other  facts  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  situation. 
Write  it  simply  and  honestly,  just  as  you 
would  tell  it  to  an  interested  friend.  Let 
us  repeat,  it  is  the  story  that  counts — no 
literary  ability  or  professional  skill.  If 
your  story  contains  the  interest  and  hu- 
man quality  we  seek  it  will  receive  pref- 
erence over  tales  of  less  merit  no  matter 
how  beautifully  or  skilfully  written  they 
may  be. 

Judging  on  this  basis  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  best  true  story  will  receive  the 
$2,000  first  prize,  the  person  submitting 


PRIZE  SCHEDULE 

1st  prize $2,000 

2nd  prize 1.750 

3rd  prize 1.500 

4th  prize 1,250 

5th  prize 1.000 

6th  prize  10  at  $500 5,000 

15  prizes $12,500 


the    next   best    will   receive    the    $1,750 
second  prize,  etc. 

Remember  too,  that  even  if  your  story 
should  fall  slightly  short  of  prize  win- 
ning quality  we  will  gladly  consider  it 
for  purchase  at  our  regular  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 2c  per  word,  provided  we 
can  use  it. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  technique  which  has  proved  to  be 
most  effective  in  writing  true  stories,  by 
all  means  mail  the  coupon  today  and  one 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Also  do  not 
fail  to  read  the  rules  carefully  and  fol- 
low them  out  in  every  particular,  thus 
making  sure  that  your  story  will  reach 
us  in  such  form  as  to  insure  its  full  con- 
sideration for  prize  or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story 
send  it  in.  By  mailing  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last  minute 
landslide,  insure  your  story  of  an  early 
reading  and  enable  us  to  determine  the 
winners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Note  particularly  wordage  require- 
ments for  stories  submitted  in  this  con- 
test. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Did  you  see  our  special  offer,  in  True  Story  for  September,  to 
pay  from  $1,000  to  $3,500  each  for  book  length  and  serial  true 
stories  (20,000  to  50,000  words)  ?  If  not,  be  sure  to  write  for  full 
particulars.  Address  your  request  to  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONTEST  RULES 


All  stories  must  be  written  In  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives 
of  the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  2500  or  more 
than  15,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use 
thin  tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN 
YOUR  STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  RECORD  TITLE 
AND  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
KiiFUSKD  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unavailable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  if  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  IN 
MAILING  CONTAINER  FOR  SUCH  RETURN 
H  your  story  is  accompanied  by  your  signed  state- 
ment not  to  return  It.  If  It  Is  not  acceptable,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enclose  return  postage  In 
your  mailing  container.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  any  losses  and  we  advise  contest- 
ants to  retain  a  copy  of  stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, an  acknowledgment  or  rejection  notice 
will  be  mailed.  No  corrections  can  be  made  in 
manuscripts  after  they  reach  us.  No  correspond- 
ence can  be  entered  into  concerning  manuscripts 
submitted  or  rejected. 

Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
members  of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  stcry  is  awarded  a  prize 
a  check  for  the  balance  due  will  be  mailed  after 
the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscripts  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 

This   contest  ends   Wednesday,    November   30, 

1938. 

Address   your    manuscripts   for   this   contest   to 

Macfadden  Publications,   Inc.,   Dept  37C,    P.   O. 

Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COUPON- 


Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  37C  R.M. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Grand  Control  Station 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


tUltdt  do  tjou  waMZ  to-  scoj? 


FIRST  PRIZE 
A  TIMELY  WARNING 

THE  weather  is  a  tiresome  over- 
worked subject  to  some  people, 
but  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman  it 
is  of  vital  importance.  It's  the  first 
thing  we  get  on  a  morning  radio  pro- 
gram. Radio's  timely  livestock  warn- 
ing has  sent  many  a  ranchman  out  to 
pen  his  freshly  sheared  goats;  and,  in 
short,  has  saved  many  a  head  of  live- 
stock. 

During  the  recent  floods  in  West 
Texas  when  we  did  not  ride  the  three 
miles  for  our  daily  paper,  radio  gave 
us  the  details  of  the  fate  of  our  un- 
fortunate neighbors  in  San  Saba, 
thirty  miles  to  the  west,  and  relieved 
our  minds  by  explaining  how  the 
people  were  being  cared  for.  Later  it 
assured  us  that  the  200  people  living 
at  Bend,  ten  miles  to  the  south,  were 
successfully  rescued  in  twelve  boats 
the  day  "Old  Man  Colorado"  wrecked 
their  homes  and  destroyed  their  fine 
pecan  crops  and  stock. 

Thus,  although  the  weather  report 
and  the  news  are  not  entertaining  fea- 
tures, they  are  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  our  lives. 

Louise  Knight, 
Lampasas, 
Texas 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize   $5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $  1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not    later  than    November   25,    1938. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

OH,   BOY! 

At  last  a  truly  intelligent  question 
and  answer  show  has  hit  the  air- 
waves! I  refer  to  NBC-Blue's  In- 
formation, Please,  which  utilizes  super 
hard   queries   sent   in   by    intelligent 


listeners.  These  hard  questions  are 
put  to  intelligent,  clever,  well-known 
personages,  and,  boy,  do  they  shine! 

What  a  swell  half-hour  of  really 
good  ad-lib  humor,  tricky  questions 
and  brilliant  answers,  is  this  Informa- 
tion, Please!  And  everybody  con- 
nected with  it  is  deserving  of  orchids; 
Clifton  Fadiman,  book  critic  of  the 
New  Yorker,  John  Kiernan  of  the 
New  York  Times,  columnist  Franklin 
P.  Adams,  and  the  many  other  bright 
folks  who  appear  from  time  to  time — 
George  S.  Kaufmann,  Moss  Hart,  etc. 

And  note,  folks,  Information,  Please, 
is  unsponsored! 
Seymour  Kapetanskv,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THIRD  PRIZE 
"WEEP   NO   MORE   MY   LADY" 

I  feel  like  weeping  because  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  read  "It  is  No 
Tragedy  to  be  Fat"  forty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  was  sixteen  years  old 
and  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  I  regarded  my  size  as  a  posi- 
tive deformity.  I  felt  barred  from  ath- 
letic activities  because  I  never  wanted 
to  be  conspicuous.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired Kate  Smith's  achievements  and 
felt  that  for  some  reason  she  escaped 
the  fat  girl's  problems,  but  it  makes 
me  know  that  she  was  big.  in  more 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Now  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  brings  to  its 
many  users  this  extra  beauty  care — it  con- 
tains Vitamin  A,  the  "skin-vitamin."  This 
vitamin  is  necessary  to  skin  health — and  skin 
that  lacks  it  becomes  rough  and  dry.  But  once 
"skin-vitamin"  is  -restored,  it  helps  skin  be- 
come smooth  again.  Now  you  can  smooth 
some  of  this  necessary  vitamin  into  your  skin 
with  every  Pond's  creaming!  Same  jars. 
Same  labels.   Same  prices. 

♦  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "akin— 
▼itamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  based  upon  medical 
literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  follow  ing 
an  accepted  laboratory  method. 
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By 

DOROTHY 
MANNERS 

Once  it  was  love! 
The  story  of  one 
Hollywood  night, 
a  lonely  woman, 
and  a  famous  man 


IT  IS  one  of  those  nights  at 
the  Trocadero.     The  room 

is  crowded  with  Names 
and  Faces.  Yet,  even  the  great 
and  the  near-great  are  star- 
ing openly  at  a  girl  sitting  al- 
most motionless  at  a  table  for 
two  with  Reggie  Gardiner.  It 
is,  of  course,  Hedy  Lamarr. 

She  is  wearing  a  small  red 
hat  with  a  daring  nose  veil  of 
red — the  exact  color  of  her 
full  mouth.  She  is  a  sensa- 
tion— and  she  knows  it.  That 
is  why  she  is  so  motionless. 
The  combined  eyes  of  the 
room  are  a  sea  of  admiration 
with  little  ripples  of  envy  or 
desire,  depending  on  who  is 
doing  the  looking. 

The  Most  Talked  About 
Woman  In  Hollywood  is  ac- 
cepting the  homage  of  her 
success  like  a  languid  swim- 
mer —  floating  —  pretending 
not  to  notice.  It's  an  old 
Hollywood  custom.  Joan 
Crawford,  an  equal  flame  of 
personality,  is  also  present. 
Joan  says,  "Every  man  in  this 
room  is  a  little  in  love  with 
her."     Hedy  knows  that,  too. 

Ever  since  "Algiers,"  from 
Hollywood    to    New    York, 

they've  been  calling  her  Hedy  G-Lamarr  and  other 
catch  phrases.  They're  saying  she  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  since  Barbara  Lamarr  and  the  most  physical 
since  Jean  Harlow.  Magazines  and  newspapers  are 
filled  with  stories  about  her.  Any  little  crumb  of  in- 
formation is  NEWS — what  she  wears  and  eats,  what 
she  plans  and  loves  and  hates. 

Behind  their  hands  they  are  also  saying  she  is  the 
most  "career  conscious"  woman  who  ever  came  to  Hol- 
lywood. She  won't  make  a  mistake — not  that  one! 
Doing  the  right  thing,  saying  the  right  thing,  being 
with  the  headline  people  is  an  obsession  with  her. 

But  this  is  not  the  heroine  of  a  funny  little  love  story 
I'm  going  to  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  it  couldn't  have 
happened  to  the  charmer  in  the  red  veil  the  exact  color 
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of  her  lipstick,  because  it  is  the  sort  of  story  that  could 
happen  only  to  a  lovely  and  unimportant  woman! 

IT  was  only  a  bare  twelve  months  ago  that  Hedy  could 
walk  into  a  night  club  anywhere  and  if  anyone 
noticed  her  at  all  the  women  said,  "Oh,  is  that  the  girl 
M-G-M  brought  over?  Isn't  she  a  little  plump  for 
'Ectasy,'  my  dear?"  That  was  always  good  for  a 
laugh.  And  even  the  men  didn't  seem  to  argue  about  it. 

She  was  a  little  plump.  And  her  clothes  were  too 
obviously  "Hollywoodish."  The  columnists  dismissed 
her  as  "just  another  import"  and  as  time  went  on — 
and  her  home  studio  didn't  put  her  into  a  picture — not 
a  very  important  one.    Let's  go  back  a  short  year  ago: 

It  is  one  of  those  nights  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove.   The 
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room  is  crowded  with  Names  and  Faces.  The  whole 
town  has  turned  out  because  Rudy  Vallee  is  playing 
there  at  the  highest  price  ever  paid  a  leader  in  the 
Grove — and  Hollywood  loves  that  kind  of  a  turnout. 
Rudy,  himself,  hasn't  come  in  yet — but  there's  an 
air  of  expectancy  and  drama.  Alice  Faye,  who  used 
to  be  in  love  with  him,  is  there  with  her  new  love,  and 
husband,  Tony  Martin.  The  gossips  wonder  what  will 
happen  when  they  meet?  And  if  that  isn't  enough  ex- 
citement Joan  Bennett  is  present  with  her  husband, 
Gene  Markey — and  everybody  knows  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  calling  it  off  any  minute.  Glamour  is  present 
in  gross  lots,  warm,  crowded,  shoving  about  the  biggest 
night  club  in  the  world,  waiting  for  things  to  start 
happening. 


In  short,  it's  a  big  night. 
Suddenly  Rudy,  immaculate 
as  Beau  Brummel,  enters 
with  Gloria  Youngblood  on 
his  arm.  Cameras  start  pop- 
ping. Gloria,  the  stunning  In- 
dian girl,  with  the  prize  of 
the  evening  on  her  arm, 
smiles  and  poses.  Rudy  smiles 
without  bothering  to  pose.  If 
he  hears  the  applause  that 
follows  him,  he  doesn't  ac- 
knowledge it  until  he  is  spot- 
lighted on  the  bandstand. 
Then  the  house  comes  down. 
"My  Time  Is  Your  Time" 
he  begins  to  sing  as  the  ap- 
plause mounts — and  every- 
one wonders  when  he  is  go- 
ing to  see  Alice  Faye  and 
Tony  Martin?  Somebody 
takes  a  picture  of  Alice — 
she's  smiling  and  so  is  Tony — 
and  then  it  happens!  Rudy 
sees  them  and  smiles  and 
nods! 

Well,  that's  that.  Drama, 
that's  what  it  is.  The  flash- 
lights click  and  pop  as  the 
evening  is  photographed  for 
posterity.  Over  in  a  corner, 
a  dark  girl  with  smouldering 
brown  eyes,  watches  and  ap- 
plauds, too.  She  likes  it  be- 
cause it  is  exciting  and  it  is 
Hollywood.  Her  white  hands 
follow  obediently  as  the 
crowd  begs  for  another 
number. 

The  cameramen  aren't 
bothering  her  much  because 
who  is  she  anyway  except  a 
gal  who  made  a  nude  picture 
or  something  in  Yurrup.  Why 
don't  they  keep  those  foreign- 
ers home?  There's  hardly 
enough  jobs  for  the  American 
stars.  There  aren't  any  ce- 
lebrities at  her  table,  either. 
She's  with  a  girl  from  the 
studio  publicity  department 
and"  the  girl's  boy  friend. 

But  she's  excited  and  she's 
having  fun.  Ever  since  she 
arrived  a  bare  couple  of 
months  ago  Hedy  Lamarr  has 
loved  everything  about  Hol- 
lywood. Of  course,  things 
might  have  moved  along  a  little  faster  for  her.  There 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do  at  the.  studio.  They've 
told  her  to  learn  English  and  take  off  a  little  weight  and 
then  maybe  something  will  come  along. 

BUT  tonight  it  doesn't  matter  because  it  is  fun  being 
here  right  in  the  midst  of  a  real  Hollywood  party. 
Someday  she  would  be  one  of  them.  She  was  sure 
of  that.  She  was  studying  so  hard  learning  English — 
and  she  hadn't  eaten  a  square  meal  in  weeks. 

A  voice  belonging  to  a  cafe  publicity  man  at  her  side 
inquired:  "Would  you  like  to  meet  Mr.  Vallee?'* 
Would  she?  She  thought  he  had  asked  to  meet  her. 
He  hadn't.  Every  somebody  and  near-somebody  in  the 
room  had  been  invited  to  meet  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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rOU'RE  so  lucky!"  someone  said  to  me  the  other 
day.  "Married  to  a  man  the  whole  country  loves! 
Isn't  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  Ned's  wife,  knowing 
he's  responsible  for  so  much  wholesome,  hearty 
laughter?" 

I  smiled  and  agreed,  but  afterwards  I  couldn't  help 
smiling,  a  little  sadly.  Because  I  think  I  must  be  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  tunes  in  Ned's  weekly 
comedy  program  and  doesn't  get  even  a  snicker  out 
of  it.  The  radio  audience  loves  him  because  he  makes 
it  laugh.  I  love  him  too.  But  I  can't  laugh.  I  feel 
more  like  crying,  or  smashing  the  radio,  because  I 
know  what  has  gone  into  those  neatly  turned,  spon- 
taneous jokes.  Spontaneous!  About  as  spontaneous 
as  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  or  a  skyscraper, 
those  jokes  are. 

It's  for  my  friend  of  the  other  day,  and  for  all  other 
wives  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  being  a  radio 
comedian's  wife  is  all  beer  and  skittles,  that  I'm  writ- 
ing this.  I  can't  tell  you  my  name,  of  course,  and  I've 
taken  care  to  disguise  Ned  and  myself  so  you  won't 
be  able  to  recognize  us.  But  the  facts  are  there,  and 
I  haven't  disguised  them. 

Everything  was  all  so  different  back  in  the  old 
vaudeville  days,  before  Ned  had  even  seen  a  micro- 
phone. Then,  we  had  to  count  our  pennies  twice  be- 
fore we  bought  Ned  a  new  suit,  or  me  a  new  dress. 
Today  Ned's  weekly  salary  check  runs  well  into  the 
thousands,  and  I  have  so  many  clothes  I  get  bored  look- 
ing at  them  in  the  closet.     Not  one  of  them  carries 
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within  its  silky  folds  a  single  happy  memory.  And 
Ned  actually  has  fewer  suits  than  he  used  to  have  in 
the  old  days.  He  doesn't  need  them,  now,  to  create 
a  good  impression  on  booking  agents,  and  he  hasn't 
time  to  buy  them  or  to  wear  them. 

Ned  and  I  have  been  married  for  ten  years.  I  was 
eighteen  when  he  came  to  the  Ohio  city  where  I  was 
born.  Someone  had  decided  that  a  resident  stock- 
company,  presenting  musical  comedies  instead  of 
dramas,  would  make  money  in  our  town.  It  didn't, 
but  it  kept  running  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  meet 
its  juvenile  lead  at  a  party  and  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Ned  was  twenty-three.  Even  then,  he  was  the  most 
nervous  and  dynamic  person  I'd  ever  met,  brimful  of 
energy  and  great  plans.  He  wasn't  a  very  good  lead- 
ing man  for  the  stock  company,  because  although  he 
was  handsome  he  wasn't  the  romantic  type.  His  sense 
of  humor  was  too  strong.  He  simply  couldn't  resist 
putting  comedy  touches  into  the  tender  love  scenes, 
and  that  just  confused  the  audience  and  made  the 
director  of  the  show  hopping  mad. 

All  through  that  golden  autumn  I  saw  Ned  every 
day,  meeting  him  in  the  afternoon  or  having  hurried 
dinners  with  him  on  matinee  days.  And  when  the 
stock  company  finally  gave  up  the  ghost  and  disbanded, 
and  Ned  asked  me  to  marry  him  and  go  with  him  to 
New  York,  I  consented  at  once — in  spite  of  the  ener- 
getic opposition  of  my  family  and  some  of  my  friends. 

All  along,  Ned  had  wanted  to  form  a  vaudeville  act, 
and  now  he  took  the  money  he  had  saved  from  the 


I  get  up  and  take  the  book  away, 
and  turn  off  the  light  .  .  .  and 
wonder,  sometimes,  if  we'll  ever 
have   a   normal    life   of   our   own. 
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stock-company  engagement  and  invested  it  in  getting 
an  act  together.  Neither  then  nor  at  any  time  since 
was  there  the  least  suggestion  that  I  might  go  on  the 
stage  too.  I  didn't  want  to,  at  all — the  very  idea  of 
being  in  front  of  an  audience  terrified  me.  All  I  have 
ever  wanted  to  do  was  stay  in  the  background,  serving 
Ned  behind  the  scenes,  advising  him  when  he  asked 
me  for  advice,  making  a  home  for  him  as  well  as  I 
could  when  we  were  constantly  on  the  move. 

For  the  next  four  years,  or  so,  we  toured  back  and 
forth  across  the  country — Ned,  I,  and  his  partner  in 
the  act,  Monica  Ayres.  (Monica  is  a  comedian  in  her 
own  right  now,  starring  on  a  big  radio  show — and  it 
seems  strange  that  she  is  on  the  air  for  a  sponsor  whose 
product  competes  with  that  of  Ned's  sponsor.) 

THEN  came  Ned's  big  chance — the  comedian's  role  in 
a  Broadway  musical  show.  All  through  rehearsals  we 
were  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight — and  then  came 
the  opening  night.  The  show  was  a  complete  flop.  Our 
rosy  dreams  of  a  winter  in  New  York  went  glimmering 
overnight,  and  there  was  only  a  meager  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  reviews  mentioned  Ned  as  one  of  the 
production's  few  high  spots. 

Yet  it  was  those  reviews  that  saved  the  day.  They 
caught  the  eye  of  an  advertising  agency  executive  who 
was  looking  for  new  air  talent;  he  dropped  in  to  see 
the  show  before  it  closed;  and  it  wasn't  long  after- 
wards that  Ned  came  rushing  into  our  hotel  room, 
waving  the  contract  he'd  just  signed. 


I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that  evening.  Ned  had  al- 
ways said  that  his  type  of  comedy  would  never  go  over 
with  a  radio  audience.  He  still  had  his  doubts,  but 
the  sight  of  the  contract,  when  he  needed  it  so  badly, 
had  helped  to  quiet  them. 

"I  don't  know,  Jill,"  he  said  over  the  table  in  an 
expensive  dining  place  where  we  went  to  celebrate. 
"Maybe  I'm  starting  something  that'll  finish  me.  May- 
be I'll  be  an  awful  flop.  But — golly!  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  a  week!  And  for  thirteen  weeks,  sure.  We 
can't  lose!  And  if  I  should  be  a  hit — well,  then  we 
could  get  ourselves  a  little  apartment  here  in  New  York 
and  be  sitting  pretty  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  You 
know,  this  radio  business  is  a  pretty  big  thing,"  he 
added,  becoming  grave,  so  that  I  knew  he  had  absorbed 
a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  heard  at  the  advertising 
agency  that  afternoon.  "Look  at — well,  look  at  Cantor. 
And  Phil  Baker.  They're  big  stage  names,  and  they're 
getting  along  in  it  all  right,  aren't  they? — Of  course, 
maybe  I  won't — my  style  of  comedy  isn't  like  theirs — 
not  right,  maybe — " 

And  so  he  went  on,  talking  a  perfect  flood,  seesawing 
back  and  forth  between  exultation  and  doubt.  I  had 
never  seen  him  so  wrought  up,  and  that  night,  long 
after  we'd  gone  to  bed,  I  heard  him  tossing  and  turning 
at  my  side.  I  guess  it  should  have  been  a  warning 
to  me.  But  one  thing  he  had  said  made  me  almost 
as  excited  as  he: 

"It'll  be  swell,  kid — won't  it? — not  to  be  always  on 
the  road?    To  be  able  to  settle  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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wonder,   sometimes,    if  we'll  ever 
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YOU'RE  so  lucky!"  someone  said  to  me  the  other 
day.  "Married  to  a  man  the  whole  country  loves! 
Isn't  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  Ned's  wife,  knowing 
he's  responsible  for  so  much  wholesome,  hearty 
laughter?" 

I  smiled  and  agreed,  but  afterwards  I  couldn't  help 
smiling,  a  little  sadly.  Because  I  think  I  must  be  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  tunes  in  Ned's  weekly 
comedy  program  and  doesn't  get  even  a  snicker  out 
of  it.  The  radio  audience  loves  him  because  he  makes 
it  laugh.  I  love  him  too.  But  I  can't  laugh.  I  feel 
more  like  crying,  or  smashing  the  radio,  because  I 
know  what  has  gone  into  those  neatly  turned,  spon- 
taneous jokes.  Spontaneous!  About  as  spontaneous 
as  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  or  a  skyscraper, 
those  jokes  are. 

It's  for  my  friend  of  the  other  day,  and  for  all  other 
wives  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  being  a  radio 
comedian's  wife  is  all  beer  and  skittles,  that  I'm  writ- 
ing this.  I  can't  tell  you  my  name,  of  course,  and  I've 
taken  care  to  disguise  Ned  and  myself  so  you  won't 
be  able  to  recognize  us.  But  the  facts  are  there,  and 
I  haven't  disguised  them. 

Everything  was  all  so  different  back  in  the  old 
vaudeville  days,  before  Ned  had  even  seen  a  micro- 
phone. Then,  we  had  to  count  our  pennies  twice  be- 
fore we  bought  Ned  a  new  suit,  or  me  a  new  dress. 
Today  Ned's  weekly  salary  check  runs  well  into  the 
thousands,  and  I  have  so  many  clothes  I  get  bored  look- 
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within  its  silky  folds  a  single  happy  memory.  And 
Ned  actually  has  fewer  suits  than  he  used  to  have  in 
the  old  days.  He  doesn't  need  them,  now,  to  create 
a  good  impression  on  booking  agents,  and  he  hasn't 
time  to  buy  them  or  to  wear  them. 

Ned  and  I  have  been  married  for  ten  years.  I  was 
eighteen  when  he  came  to  the  Ohio  city  where  I  was 
born.  Someone  had  decided  that  a  resident  stock- 
company,  presenting  musical  comedies  instead  of 
dramas,  would  make  money  in  our  town.  It  didn't, 
but  it  kept  running  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  meet 
its  juvenile  lead  at  a  party  and  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Ned  was  twenty-three.  Even  then,  he  was  the  most 
nervous  and  dynamic  person  I'd  ever  met,  brimful  of 
energy  and  great  plans.  He  wasn't  a  very  good  lead- 
ing man  for  the  stock  company,  because  although  he 
was  handsome  he  wasn't  the  romantic  type.  His  sense 
of  humor  was  too  strong.  He  simply  couldn't  resist 
putting  comedy  touches  into  the  tender  love  scenes, 
and  that  just  confused  the  audience  and  made  the 
director  of  the  show  hopping  mad. 

All  through  that  golden  autumn  I  saw  Ned  every 
day,  meeting  him  in  the  afternoon  or  having  hurried 
dinners  with  him  on  matinee  days.  And  when  the 
stock  company  finally  gave  up  the  ghost  and  disbanded, 
and  Ned  asked  me  to  marry  him  and  go  with  him  to 
New  York,  I  consented  at  once — in  spite  of  the  ener- 
getic opposition  of  my  family  and  some  of  my  friends. 

All  along,  Ned  had  wanted  to  form  a  vaudeville  act, 
and  now  he  took  the  money  he  had  saved  from  the 
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stock-company  engagement  and  invested  it  in  getting 
an  act  together.  Neither  then  nor  at  any  time  since 
was  there  the  least  suggestion  that  I  might  go  on  the 
stage  too  I  didn't  want  to,  at  all— the  very  idea  of 
oeing  in  front  of  an  audience  terrified  me.  All  I  have 
ever  wanted  to  do  was  stay  in  the  background,  serving 
Med  behind  the  scenes,  advising  him  when  he  asked 
me  for  advice,  making  a  home  for  him  as  well  as  I 
could  when  we  were  constantly  on  the  move. 

For  the  next  four  years,  or  so,  we  toured  back  and 
forth  across  the  country— Ned,  I,  and  his  partner  in 
tie  act,  Monica  Ayres.  (Monica  is  a  comedian  in  her 
own  right  now,  starring  on  a  big  radio  show— and  it 
seems  strange  that  she  is  on  the  air  for  a  sponsor  whose 
Product  competes  with  that  of  Ned's  sponsor.) 

THEN  came  Ned's  big  chance— the  comedian's  role  in 
■  a  Broadway  musical  show.  All  through  rehearsals  we 
were  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight— and  then  came 
we  opening  night.  The  show  was  a  complete  flop.  Our 
osy  dreams  of  a  winter  in  New  York  went  glimmering 
fart?iS »  and  there  was  onlv  a  meager  comfort  in  the 
r,r„j  f.  a  '  the  reviews  mentioned  Ned  as  one  of  the 
Production's  few  high  spots. 

caught  tVWaS  th°Se  reviews  that  sayed  the  day.  They 
w  ,  ™e  eye  of  an  advertising  agency  executive  who 
the  ,°oklng  for  new  air  talent;  he  dropped  in  to  see 
War,f°w  before  it  closed;  and  it  wasn't  long  after- 
w»„  „  Ned  came  rushing  into  our  hotel  room, 
"aving  the  contract  he'd  just  signed. 


I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that  evening.  Ned  had  al- 
ways said  that  his  type  of  comedy  would  never  go  over 
Z  ^hf adf10  aUdience'  He  s«»  ^d  his  doubts,  but 
the  sight  of  the  contract,  when  he  needed  it  so  badly 
had  helped  to  quiet  them.  y' 

"I  don't  know,  Jill,"  he  said  over  the  table  in  an 
expensive  dining  place  where  we  went  to  celebrate 
Maybe  I'm  starting  something  that'll  finish  me.  May- 
be 111  be  an  awful  flop.  But— golly!  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  a  week!  And  for  thirteen  weeks  sure  We 
can't  lose!  And  if  I  should  be  a  hit— well,  then  we 
could  get  ourselves  a  little  apartment  here  in  New  York 
and  be  sitting  pretty  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  You 
know,  this  radio  business  is  a  pretty  big  thing"  he 
added,  becoming  grave,  so  that  I  knew  he  had  absorbed 
a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  heard  at  the  advertising 
agency  that  afternoon.  "Look  at— well,  look  at  Cantor. 
And  Phil  Baker.  They're  big  stage  names,  and  they're 
getting  along  in  it  all  right,  aren't  they?— Of  course, 
maybe  I  won't— my  style  of  comedy  isn't  like  theirs— 
not  right,  maybe — " 

And  so  he  went  on,  talking  a  perfect  flood,  seesawing 
back  and  forth  between  exultation  and  doubt.  I  had 
never  seen  him  so  wrought  up,  and  that  night,  long 
after  we'd  gone  to  bed,  I  heard  him  tossing  and  turning 
at  my  side.  I  guess  it  should  have  been  a  warning 
to  me.  But  one  thing  he  had  said  made  me  almost 
as  excited  as  he: 

"It'll  be  swell,  kid — won't  it? — not  to  be  always  on 
the  road?    To  be  able  to  settle  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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DON'T  LET  YOUR 


They  can,  and  all  too  easily,  if  you're 
an  ordinary  parent.  And  unless  you  be- 
gin to  educate  yourself  to  the  oncoming 
shocks   you'll   be   old   before  you're   forty 

By   MARJORIE   BARSTOW   GREENBIE 


As  guest  speaker  on  NBC's  Let's  Talk  It  Over 
with  June  Hynd,  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie 
broadcast  this  message  to  parents  of  adolescent 
children.  Mrs.  Greenbie  is  the  author  of  many 
books,  among  them  the  recent  "Be  Your  Age." 

WE  parents  have  always  been  told  that  adoles- 
cence is  a  time  of  great  stress  and  strain,  and 
so  it  is.  Probably  the  most  uncomfortable  age 
in  the  world  is  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  next  most 
uncomfortable  age  is  probably  somewhere  in  the  for- 
ties. And  unfortunately  our  children  have  a  way  of 
arriving  at  fourteen  just  as  their  parents  are  trying 
to  get  used  to  being  forty.  So  the  two  times  of  trouble 
come  together.  In  some  families  three-fourths  of  the 
ferment  of  adolescence  seems  to  be  not  in  the  children 
but  in  their  poor  parents. 

For  the  day  Harold  and  Helen  graduate  into  long 
trousers  and  long  evening  dresses,  the  day  they  begin 
to  be  as  tall  as  their  parents  and  possibly  better- 
looking,  the  day  they  begin  to  drive  the  car  and  think 
they  own  the  living  room — that  day  may  be  pretty 
hard  on  poor  old  father  and  mother.  Hitherto  we  have 
reigned  as  twin  deities  in  a  little  shrine  of  home  built 
to  our  own  importance.  We  have  dispensed  our  love 
and  care  to  creatures  smaller  and  more  helpless  than 
ourselves.  We  have  gloried  in  their  dependence,  and 
their  constant  need  of  us  has  been  incense  in  our 
nostrils. 

Suddenly  the  picture  changes.  And  all  of  us  fathers 
and  mothers  know  how  ghastly  sudden  the  change  ia 


One  day  father  looks  down  from  his  superior  height  on 
a  small  boy,  and  the  next  day  he  is  craning  his  neck, 
looking  up  to  a  son  half  a  foot  higher  than  himself. 
One  day  Helen  is  a  little  girl  putting  her  dolls  to  bed, 
and  the  next  day  she  is  a  young  lady  applying  lip-stick 
before  her  mirror. 

And  being  inexperienced,  and  mainly  unaware  that 
there  is  anybody  of  importance  in  the  world  except 
themselves,  our  children  do  nothing  to  soften  the  shock. 
They  have  no  idea  that  we,  nearing  forty,  have  troubles 
of  our  own.  They  don't  know  and  don't  care  that  the 
sight  of  a  tall  son  or  the  blooming  face  of  a  daughter 
making  mother  look  faded  may  seem  to  us  a  dreadful 
warning  of  approaching  age. 

They  don't  know  that  father  may  be  worrying  about 


Shock  number  one!  Are  these  two  so- 
phisticated adults  the  tiny  babies  you 
had  around  the  house  only  yesterday? 


the  fact  that  many  men  lose  their  business  grip  in  the 
forties  or  find  it  hard  to  get  new  jobs  or  keep  the  old 
ones,  and  that  every  new  need  and  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing-up  family  seems  the  one  last  straw  to  break  his 
poor  back.  They  don't  know  that  mother,  having  spent 
years  thinking  about  milk  bottles  and  vitamins  and 
hours  of  naps,  may  be  honestly  confused  when  asked  to 
decide  how  young  a  child  may  smoke,  if  ever,  and  what 
on  earth  to  do  about  these  scandalous  late  hours  the 
young  want  to  keep. 

SINCE  the  adolescence  of  our  children  is  going  to  be 
such  a  hard  time  for  both  them  and  for  us,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  prepare  oneself  to  weather  the  storm 
serenely,  and  come  out  with  a  reconstructed  home 
and  a  wider  and  more  secure  outlook  on  life.  In 
bringing  them  through  to  their  first  maturity,  we  shall 
be  bringing  ourselves  through  to  our  second — to  that 
easy  and  happy  time,  when,  the  children  grown, 
living  interesting  lives,  coming  back  to  us  for  fun 
and  counsel,  we  may  blossom  out  and  realize  some 
of  our  own  latent  capabilities,  in  wider  social  life, 
in  public  activities,  and  probably  in  a  little  more  use 
of  our  earnings  for  our  own  comfort.  They  are  spread- 
ing their  wings  to  leave  the  home,  but  we  must  keep 
home  for  them,  as  a  fortress  of  peace  to  return  to,  as 
a  pattern  and  example  to  them  in  their  first  confused 
efforts  to  make  life  for  themselves.  And  at  forty  we 
don't  want  to  fade  out,  just  because  we  have  pretty 
nearly  raised  the  children.  The  best  of  life  is  all  before 
us.     We  expect  to  go  on      (Continued   on  page  58) 
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They  can.  and  all  too  easily,  if  you're 
an  ordinary  parent.  And  unless  you  be- 
gin to  educate  yourself  to  the  oncoming 
shocks   you'll   be   old   before  you're   forty 


By   MARJORIE   BARSTOW   GREENBIE 


As  guest  speaker  on  NBCs  Let's  Talk  It  Over 
Jh  June  Hynd,  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenb.e 
broadcast  (his  message  to  parents  of  ^olescent 
children.  Mrs.  Greenbie  is  the  author  of  many 
books,  among  them  the  recent  "Be  Your  Age. 

WE  parents  have  always  been  told  that  adoles- 
cence is  a  time  of  great  stress  and  strain,  and 
so  it  is  Probably  the  most  uncomfortable  age 
in  the  world  is  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  next  most 
uncomfortable  age  is  probably  somewhere  in  the  for- 

5      And  unfortunately  our  children  have  a  way  of 

irrlving  at  fourteen  just  as  their  parents  are  trying 
to  get  used  to  being  forty.  So  the  two  times  of  trouble 
come  together.  In  some  families  three-fourths  of  the 
ferment  of  adolescence  seems  to  be  not  in  the  children 
hut  in  their  poor  parents. 

For  the  day  Harold  and  Helen  graduate  into  long 
in. users  and  long  evening  dresses,  the  day  they  begin 
to  be  as  tall  as  their  parents  and  possibly  better- 
looking,  the  day  they  begin  to  drive  the  car  and  think 
they  own  the  living  room— that  day  may  be  pretty 
hard  on  poor  old  father  and  mother.  Hitherto  we  have 
eigned  ;is  twin  deities  in  a  little  shrine  of  home  built 

i,  own  importance.    We  have  dispensed  our  love 

„,,i  care  to  creatures  smaller  and  more  helpless  than 
ourselves.  We  have  gloried  in  their  dependence,  and 
their  constant  need  of  us  has  been  incense  in  our 

nostrils. 

Suddenly  the  picture  changes.    And  all  of  us  fathers 
and  mothers  know  how  ghastly  sudden  the  change  ia 


One  day  father  looks  down  from  his  superior  height  on 
a  small  boy,  and  the  next  day  he  is  craning  his  neck, 
looking  up  to  a  son  half  a  foot  higher  than  himself. 
One  day  Helen  is  a  little  girl  putting  her  dolls  to  bed, 
and  the  next  day  she  is  a  young  lady  applying  lip-stick 
before  her  mirror. 

And  being  inexperienced,  and  mainly  unaware  that 
there  is  anybody  of  importance  in  the  world  except 
themselves,  our  children  do  nothing  to  soften  the  shock. 
They  have  no  idea  that  we,  nearing  forty,  have  troubles 
of  our  own.  They  don't  know  and  don't  care  that  the 
sight  of  a  tall  son  or  the  blooming  face  of  a  daughter 
making  mother  look  faded  may  seem  to  us  a  dreadful 
warning  of  approaching  age. 

They  don't  know  that  father  may  be  worrying  about 


the  fact  that  many  men  lose  their  business  grip  in  the 
forties  or  find  it  hard  to  get  new  jobs  or  keep  the  old 
ones,  and  that  every  new  need  and  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing-up  family  seems  the  one  last  straw  to  break  his 
poor  back.  They  don't  know  that  mother,  having  spent 
years  thinking  about  milk  bottles  and  vitamins  and 
hours  of  naps,  may  be  honestly  confused  when  asked  to 
decide  how  young  a  child  may  smoke,  if  ever,  and  what 
on  earth  to  do  about  these  scandalous  late  hours  the 
young  want  to  keep. 

SINCE  the  adolescence  of  our  children  is  going  to  be 
such  a  hard  time  for  both  them  and  for  us,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  prepare  oneself  to  weather  the  storm 
serenely,  and  come  out  with  a  reconstructed  home 
and  a  wider  and  more  secure  outlook  on  life.  In 
bringing  them  through  to  their  first  maturity,  we  shall 
be  bringing  ourselves  through  to  our  second— to  that 
easy  and  happy  time,  when,  the  children  grown, 
living  interesting  lives,  coming  back  to  us  for  fun 
and  counsel,  we  may  blossom  out  and  realize  some 
of  our  own  latent  capabilities,  in  wider  social  life, 
in  public  activities,  and  probably  in  a  little  more  use 
of  our  earnings  for  our  own  comfort.  They  are  spread- 
ing their  wings  to  leave  the  home,  but  we  must  keep 
home  for  them,  as  a  fortress  of  peace  to  return  to,  as 
a  pattern  and  example  to  them  in  their  first  confused 
efforts  to  make  life  for  themselves.  And  at  forty  we 
don't  want  to  fade  out,  just  because  we  have  pretty 
nearly  raised  the  children.  The  best  of  life  is  all  before 
us.     We  expect  to  go  on      (Continued  on  page  58) 
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One  day  Graham  McNamee,  who  has  never  lost 
his  love  for  the  great  game  of  football,  told  us 
about  an  idea  he  had  for  a  football  short  story. 
It  sounded  good,  so  we  pestered  him  until  he  wrote 
it  for  us — and  here  it  is.  We're  sure  you'll  like 
it. — The  Editors. 

DEJECTION  lay  heavy  upon  the  normally  un- 
troubled brow  of  Clump  Hamp — known  to  the 
authorities  of  Sweetwater  University  as  Cornelius 
Wittenden  Hamp,  III,  class  of  1940.  He  sat  on  the  rail 
of  the  bridge  which  runs  across  Sweetwater  Lake, 
pondering  his  own  thoughts  and  the  reflection  of  the 
Chemistry  Building  in  the  water.  To  ease  his  soul, 
he  reached  for  a  cigarette,  found  the  pack  empty,  and 
accepted  the  fact  as  but  one  more  proof  of  his  sad  lot. 
He  crumpled  the  pack  and  tossed  it  into  the  pond. 

A  passing  gardener  saw  him  and  yelled  profane  ad- 
monitions against  polluting  the  water.  Two  Freshmen 
co-eds,  neat  in  bright  sports  clothes,  heard  the 
gardener  and  giggled. 

Clump  slid  off  the  railing,  rammed  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  corduroy  trousers,  and  shuffled  off 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  co-eds,  pretending 
he  hadn't  noticed  them. 

It  was  always  that  way! 

For  generations  the  undergraduate  men  of  Sweet- 
water University  had  perched  on  that  rail,  joyously 
and  freely  polluting  the  water  with  old  chewing  gum, 
cigarette  butts,  ice-cream-cone  ends,  and  candy-bar 
wrappers — and  nobody  had  ever  said  a  word  to  them. 
But  the  first  time  he,  Clump  Hamp,  tried  it,  a  dirty 
dog  of  a  gardener  swore  at  him  while  half  the  school 
listened  in. 

Everything  he  did  was  always  wrong.  Other  fellows 
were  called  by  their  own  names,  or  by  nicknames 
which  weren't  implied  insults — but  he  was  called 
Clump,  and  for  a  reason.  Did  he  arise  to  go  to  the 
blackboard  in  Math,  class,  he  fell  over  somebody's  foot, 
there  in  his  path  by  accident  or  design.  Did  he  play 
football,  he  attempted  a  punt  and  connected  brilliantly 
with  a  brother  player's  shin.  Did  he  start  to  be 
initiated  into  his  fraternity,  he  ended  up  in  the  dead 
of  night,  twenty  miles  from  town,  minus  his  pants 
and  one  shoe. 

And  did  he  ask  Arlene  Mills  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Harvest  Ball  on  Homecoming  Day  night,  he  was  turned 
down  cold.  Oh,  very  gently  and  sweetly,  because  it 
wasn't  in  Arlene's  nature  to  do  things  any  other  way. 
Arlene  was  an  angel — a  tiny,  hundred-pound  angel 
with  an  adorable  nose,  exasperating  lips,  and  spun- 
sunlight  hair.    But  she  was  also  a  misguided  angel. 

Infatuation  was  the  only  word  for  the  way  she 
obviously  felt  about  Tom  Reller.  It  was  disgusting — 
the  ease  with  which  nice  girls  could  be  taken  in  by  a 
handsome  face,  manners  that  made  a  real  man  want  to 
slug  their  possessor,  and — worst  of  all — a  heroic 
prowess  on  the  football  field. 

"Pulling  those  grandstand  plays  all  the  time!" 
Clump  muttered  to  himself.    "Regular  prima   donna! 
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Why  doesn't  Coach  do  something  about  him.  .  .  .  Wish 
I  could  get  in  there,  just  for  one  quarter — I'd  show  him 
up."  (This  last  thought  was  sheer  nonsense,  and  even 
Clump  knew  it,  but  it  made  him  feel  a  little  better 
anyhow.) 

He  went  to  his  fraternity  house,  sat  on  the  corner 
of  the  huge  leather  sofa  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  his  mind  were  far  away  on  great 
affairs.  In  this  he  was  not  successful.  Andy  Robertson, 
the  undergraduate  football  manager,  charged  into  the 
room  and  into  his  revery  in  one  bull-like  rush. 

"Clump!"  he  shouted.  "Playing  in  the  Homecoming 
Day  game?" 

On  the  surface  this  was  brutal  addition  of  insult  to 
injury,  unbecoming  in  a  fraternity  brother.  Every- 
body knew,  and  none  better  than  Andy,  that  Coach 
wouldn't  trust  Clump  two  inches  off  the  bench  unless 
the  score  was  57  to  0  in  favor  of  Sweetwater — and  in 
the  Homecoming  Day  game  with  State  there  certainly 
wasn't  any  chance  of  that. 

"Naw,"  said  Clump. 

"Well,  look.  We're  going  to  broadcast  the  Home- 
coming Day  game."  Andy  paused  for  a  reaction, 
proudly.  Broadcasting  the  game  had  been  his  idea, 
he  had  sold  KBAB,  the  local  station,  on  giving  the 
University  the  time,  and  he  expected  everyone  to  be 
as  awestruck  at  the  accomplishment  as  he  was  himself. 

"That's  swell,  Andy,"  Clump  said  unhappily. 

" — And  I've  talked  the  Athletic  Council  into  letting 
you  do  the  announcing!"  Andy  finished.  This  time  he 
received  the  proper  response.  Clump  sat  bolt  upright, 
knocking  over  a  smoking  stand  as  he  did  so. 

"Me?"  he  exclaimed.     "Why  me?" 

Andy  explained  patiently.  "Because  you  know 
everybody  on  the  team,  and  all  the  plays.  And  you 
won't  be — I  mean,  Coach  won't  need  you  in  the  game. 
And  anyway,"  Andy  continued,  telling  the  real  reason, 
"I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  man  from  this  house  in 
there." 

The  news  that  the  Homecoming  Day  game  was  to  be 
broadcast,  for  the  first  time  in  Sweetwater  University's 
history,  spread  over  the  campus  like  hot  fudge  over 
ice  cream.  So  did  the  even  more  sensational  news  that 
Clump  Hamp  was  going  to  announce  the  game.  Some 
cynics  affected  not  to  believe  it;  others  made  rude 
gibes;  but  Clump  could  afford  to  ignore  both.  For  on 
the  very  evening  of  his  appointment  he  paid  a  call, 
in  company  with  two  other  young  men  of  his  fra- 
ternity, on  the  Phi  Phi  house,  where  Arlene  Mills  lived. 
Arlene  was  in  the  drawing  room  when  the  party 
entered,  and  she  rushed  over  to  Clump. 

"Isn't  it  thrilling,  Clump?" 

"Yeah,  sorta,"  Clump 
said,  flushing  an  exotic 
shade  of  red  and  ar- 
ranging his  necktie  so        The    next    instant    twenty-one 
neatly    that    the    knot.       yelling  football  players  inun- 
peeked  out  from  under        dated  the  heap  of  arms,  legs, 
the  lefthand  collar  tab.        and  wire  which  had  once  been 
(Continued  on  page  16)        Clump,  Tom  and  a  microphone. 


By     GRAHAM     McNAMEE 

Even  to  his  best  girl,  Clump  Hamp  was  always  in  the  wrong — 
until  he  made  his  biggest  mistake!  Football  and  romance  are 
team    mates    in    this    chucklesome   story   by   a   famous   announcer 


in 


"Oh,  but  I  think  it's  wonderful!"  She  seized  one  of 
his  hands  in  both  of  hers  and  led  him  to  the  Phi  Phi's 
tapestry  chesterfield  couch,  where  she  seated  both 
herself  and  him — retaining  the  hand.  "Just  think  of 
all  those  people,  listening  in,  actually  seeing  the  game 
while  you're  describing  it!" 

Clump's  senses  began  to  reel  under  the  impact  of  so 
much  sweetness.  Somewhere,  far  down  in  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  a  vague  suspicion  was  born  that  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  role  of  radio  announcer  had  immeas- 
urably increased  his  stature  in  Arlene's  eyes,  He 
swelled,  visibly. 

"Oh,  it's  not  so  much,"  he  said  in  modest  tones. 
"Just  that  I  was  the  only  one  they  could  trust  to 
know  all  the  fellows  on  the  team,  and  all  the  plays." 

"It's  a  great  responsibility,"  Arlene  was  solemn  now. 
"Just  think  of  having  to  keep  your  eye  on  that  ball  all 
the  time." 

CLUMP  had  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  now 
he  shut  it  abruptly.  Keeping  his  eye  on  the  ball, 
as  well  as  on  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the  team, 
had  been  a  sore  point  in  his  relationship  with.  Coach 
during  the  past  two  years.  "Oh  well,  of  course  it  isn't 
exactly  easy,"  he  said  at  last,  darkly. 

"I  think  it's  just  wonderful,"  Arlene  reiterated,  and 
in  her  eyes  as  she  regarded  him  there  was  a  melting 
light.    Emboldened,  Clump  said: 

"Look,  Arlene,  whyn't  you  go  with  me  to  the 
Harvest  Ball,  after  all?" 

"But  I  have  a  date, 
Clump.  You  wouldn't 
want  me  to  break  it, 
would  you?" 

"Well  .  .  .  no,"  Clump 
lied.  "Not  exactly.  But 
— gee,  Arlene,  that 
guy's  a  lug — " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  to  whom  you  are 
referring,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  Clump 
subsided.     "But  he  is." 

Unaccountably,  the  smile  returned  to  Arlene's  face. 
"There'll  be  other  dances,"  she  suggested  softly. 

Clump  left  the  Phi  Phi  house,  some  time  later,  hug- 
ging those  words  to  his  thrust-out  chest.  Of  course 
you  couldn't  expect  a  nice  girl  to  break  a  date,  even  if 
she  did  know  she  wouldn't  have  a  good  time  and 
wished  she  was  going  with  another  fellow.  And  be- 
sides, as  she'd  pointed  out,  there  were  other  dances. 

In  spite  of  grandstand  playing,  there  were  always 
eleven  players  on  a  football  team.  But  a  radio  an- 
nouncer was  a  star  in  his  own  right. 

Homecoming  Day  was  all  that  the  most  avid  old 
grad  could  desire — air  that  seemed  to  crackle  as  you 
walked  through  it,  a  sun  which  toasted  you  comfort- 
ably on  the  side  of  you  facing  it,  and  a  faint  smell  of 
burning  leaves  coming  from  no  place  in  particular. 

Clump  put  in  a  busy  and  happy  morning,  watching 
the  crew  from  the  radio  station  install  the  remote- 
control  equipment  at  the  field.  Sweetwater  is  quite  a 
small  university,  and  its  stadium  is  called  that  only  by 
courtesy — actually,  it  consists  of  several  rows  of 
bleachers  erected  along  the  south  side  of  the  field. 
There  is  no  press  box  or  announcer's  booth,  and  no 
place  to  put  either,  so  Clump  was  to  roam  along  the 
side  lines,  carrying  the  microphone  and  trailing  a 
length  of  wire  after  him  as  he  went.  This  was  very 
much  okay  by  Clump:  he  was  happy  to  be  where 
people  could  see  him  all  the  time. 

The  equipment  properly  installed,  Clump  spent  the 


Coming  next  month  . . .  "The  Candle 
the  Forest,11  by  Temple  Bailey — 
touching  story  which  inspired 
beautiful    Christmas    broadcast 


rest  of  the  time  until  the  game  began  in  memorizing 
the  names  and  numbers  of  the  men  on  the  State  team. 
At  one-thirty  the  bleachers  began  to  fill  up.  Clump 
squatted  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  looking  as  if  he  were 
tinkering  with  microphone  and  controls — both  of 
which  he  had  been  grimly  warned  by  the  man  from 
the  station  to  leave  severely  alone — but  keeping  one 
eye  on  the  seats  around  the  fifty-yard  line,  where 
Arlene  had  said  she'd  be  sitting.  He  saw  her  come  in, 
a  vivid  little  figure  in  magenta,  and  after  a  while  he 
slowly  turned  and  let  his  glance  fall  upon  her,  as  if  by 
accident.  He  raised  his  hand  in  lazy  salute,  and  then 
turned  back  to  the  field. 

Looking  at  him,  you'd  never  have  known  that  a 
warm  glow  suffused  his  entire  being. 

Then  he  noticed  that  his  hands  were  trembling,  and 
there  was  a  dry  sensation  toward  the  back  of  his 
throat.  He  fished  for  a  cough  drop  and  swallowed  it 
anxiously,  without  noticeable  result.  He  looked  at  the 
microphone,  and  it  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  take  on 
a  menacing  quality. 

Suddenly  the  two  teams  were  on  the  field,  warming 
up.  Clump  blinked  his  eyes  rapidly;  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  focus  them. 

The  man  from  the  radio  station  plucked  at  Clump's 
sleeve,  nodded,  and  mouthed:  "We're  on  the  air.  Go 
ahead." 

Clump  began  to  talk.  Afterwards,  he  never  knew 
exactly  what  he  said.  He  did  remember,  however,  that 

after    several    years 
somebody  shoved  a  list 
of  players  into  his  hand, 
and  that  he  read  from 
this    until   the    game 
started.  And  then,  sud- 
denly, it  wasn't  so  bad. 
Things  were  happening 
out  there  on  the  field, 
and  they  were  interest- 
ing things,   and  all  he 
had  to  do  was  tell  about 
them  as  they  happened. 
This  was  the  best 
Homecoming   Day   game   Sweetwater   had   ever   had. 
Usually   the   score   at   the   end   of    a   tussle   between 
Sweetwater  and  State  could  be  pretty  accurately  pre- 
dicted, within  limits.    That  is,  you  could  bet  that  it 
would   be:      State,    more    than    twenty;    Sweetwater, 
seven  or  less. 

But  today  the  story  was  different.  At  the  end  of  the 
half  the  score  stood  6  to  6,  and  the  student  body  of 
Sweetwater  University  was-  in  a  state  of  acute  hysteria. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  heard  of  since  '21,  when  the 
Sweetwater  hockey  team  larruped  State  11  to  0. 

CLUMP  HAMP  viewed  the  historic  battle  with  mixed 
emotions,  insofar  as  he  had  time  to  feel  any  emo- 
tions at  all.  On  one  hand,  there  was  the  same  lust  for 
victory  that  boiled  in  the  breast  of  every  loyal  Sweet- 
waterite.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  undeniable 
fact  that  Tom  Reller  had  made  Sweetwater's  one 
touchdown;  and,  further,  that  at  least  three  times 
since  then,  with  a  well-considered  tackle,  he  had  pre- 
vented State  from  adding  to  its  score.  This  Clump 
found  hard  to  stomach. 

The  third  quarter  ended,  the  teams  changed  goals, 
and  the  fourth  quarter  began,  with  the  score  still  6  to 
6.  Visions  of  glory  began  to  visit  the  thoughts  of 
Coach  O'Hanrahan.  His  team — his  team! — was  hold- 
ing State  to  a  tie. 

Even  Clump  was  happy — reasonably  so.  Loyalty 
and  school  spirit  had  triumphed  over  his  baser  nature. 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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He's  the  most  modern  of 
comics — a  combination  of 
Romeo  and  Puck — meet  the 
1939  streamlined  clown 
and  Don  Juan,  Bob  Hope! 


|ADIES'  hats  and  high  on  the 
head  coiffures,  along  with 
men's  new  zippered  under- 
wear, aren't  the  only  radical 
style  changes  of  the  season.  The 
newest,  most  exciting  event  of 
the  Hollywood  season,  at  least, 
is  the  streamlined  comic  of  the 
screen  and  air.  The  latest  com- 
bination of  Romeo  and  Puck,  of 
Don  Juan  and  Charlie  McCarthy. 
The  boy  who  can  roll  'em  in  the 
aisles  and  give  'em  goose  pim- 
ples while  they're  rolling. 

May    I    at    this    point    intro- 
duce— Bob  Hope — 1939  comic.    The  newest,  the  latest, 
the  hottest  with  all  modern  improvements. 

Radio  brought  on  a  new  type  of  talky,  noisy  funny- 
man and  just  when  the  world  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
in  walked  the  suave,  smooth  lads,  the  Jack  Bennys, 
the  Fred  Aliens,  the  Charlie  McCarthys,  who  remained, 
however,  always  comics  on  the  air,  on  the  screen  and 
before  audiences. 

Then — ah  then  came  a  new  Hope!     Came  the  new 


streamlined,  devil-may-care,  to-hell-with-tomorrow's- 
jokes-you-can-have-all-you-want-today  type  of  comic. 
Came,  in  fact,  Bob  Hope,  from  Broadway  and  radio 
to  "College  Swing"  for  Paramount.  But  the  thing  that 
sets  this  Hope  lad  apart  from  all  other  comedians,  past 
and  present,  is  the  fact  he  can  become  as  great  a  lover 
as  a  funnyman,  or  better  still,  he  can  be  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  try  that  on  your  piano  stool  and  see 
what  it  gets  you.  (Continued  on  page  63) 


A  LAUGH  SCOOP  STARRING 

BABY  SNOOKS 


BABY  SNOOKS  is  every  exasperating,  lov- 
able infant  you've  ever  known,   rolled 
into  one. 

In  your  own  home,  she'd  certainly  drive 
you  nuts.    But  on  an  M-G-M  sound  stage  in 
Hollywood,   converted  once  a  week  into  an 
NBC   studio,   she's   supreme — -the  petted  darling,  the 
comedy  highlight,  of  the  Thursday-night  Good  News 
of  1939! 

She's  her  mother's  favorite,  too.  Fannie  Brice,  who 
created  her,  has  two  flesh-and-blood  children  of  her 
own,  much  better  behaved  than  Snooks  ever  thought 
of  being,  but — well,  there's  just  something  about 
Snooks  that  gets  you. 

And  of  all  Snooks'  escapades,  Fannie  has  four  favor- 
ites, which  we're  bringing  you  now,  in  a  special 
Readio-Broadcast,  with  the  permission  of  Fannie, 
Writer  Phil  Rapp,  (who  spends  his  time  thinking  up 
new  and  more  fiendish  ways  for  Snooks  to  torture  her 
father),  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  Maxwell  HoUSe. 

Just  imagine  that  it's  Thursday  evening — the  Good 
News  show  is  well  on  its  way  .  .  .  Meredith  Willson's 
orchestra  has  just  finished  a  rousing  number  .  .  .  Frank 
Morgan  is  prowling  about  in  the  wings  thinking  up 
a  new  whopper  .  .  .  and  here  come  Baby  Snooks,  her 
father  (that  long-suffering  man),  and  her  mother — 
ready  to  re-enact  her  four  funniest  adventures! 

Snooks  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  Uncle  Louie 
in  New  York,  and  her  father  is  visibly  upset  by  a 
letter  he  has  received  from  his  brother. 

Father:   Mother — come  here! 


A  special  Readio-broadcast  with  radio's 
beloved  brat,  whose  pranks  rock  a  nation 


Mother:   Yes,  dear. 

Father:   Did  you  read  this  letter  from  Uncle  Louie? 

Mother:    Yes,  I  did.    Now  please— 

Father:  That  child  is  impossible!  I'm  not  going  to 
be  lenient  with  her  any  longer. 

Mother:  Don't  lose  your  temper.  You  must  remem- 
ber she's  only  a  baby. 

Father:  Baby?  Why  the  things  she  did  to  poor 
Louie — it's  incredible!  The  day  before  she  left  he  says 
she  set  fire  to  the  living-room  curtains!  And  she  swore 
to  me  that  she'd  been  a  good  girl! 

Mother:  Now,  listen,  dear.  Maybe  if  you  try  to  be 
more  patient  with  her  she'll  admit  all  those  things 
and  see  how  wrong  she  is. 

Father:  Well,  all  right.  I'll  try  a  different  kind  of 
psychology. 

Mother:  That's  fine.  And  remember — if  you  feel 
your  temper  slipping  just  try  the  good  old-fashioned 
method  of  counting  up  to  ten. 

Father:   Okay — okay. 

Mother:   I'll  send  Snooks  in. 

Father:  (To  himself)  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six — set  fire  to  the  curtains — hmmmmm. 

Snooks:  Hello,  daddy. 

Father:  Oh,  hello,  Snooks.  (Continued  on  page  55) 


Opposite  page:  Baby  Snooks 
can  roller-skate  as  long  as 
that  wall's  there.  Insert: 
Daddy  (Hanley  Stafford)  is 
terribly    upset,    as    usual. 


Two  of  Baby  Snooks'  co-stars 
on  Good  News  of  1 939:  Left, 
master  of  ceremonies  Robert 
Young,  and  right,  that  tall- 
story-teller,    Frank    Morgan. 
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Here's  fun,  folks!    How  much  do  you  know?    Match  your  wits  against  these 
questions  on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  inspired  by  radio's  quiz  shows 
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OTBJNG  is  quite  as  fascinating 
as  the  question-and-answer  game 
which  radio  has  been  playing  with 
its  listeners  for  the  past  six  months. 
Time  in  almost  any  night  of  the  week 
and  you'll  find  yourself  listening  to  a 
series  of  questions  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun,  being  propounded  to 
the  luckless  members  of  a  studio 
audience.  And  you'll  not  only  be 
listening,  you'll  be  racking  your 
brain  in  an  effort  to  answer  the 
questions  before  the  answer  comes 
out  of  your  loudspeaker. 

Inspired  by  all  these  "ask  me 
another"  programs,  Radio  Mirror 
presents  its  own  mammoth  quiz, 
guaranteed  to  tax  the  knowledge  and 
memories  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  The  questions  are  all  brand 
new,  never  asked  on  the  air,  but  they 
are  all  modeled  upon  the  queries 
asked  on  the  programs.  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  answer  all  of  them — 
but  we're  betting  you  won't. 

Play  Radio  Mirror's  quiz  game 
alone  or  with  a  party  of  friends — it's 
loads  of  fun  either  way.  Get  a  piece 
of  paper  and  a  pencil  with  which  to 
jot  down  your  answers,  and  you're 
all  ready  to  start.  Give  yourself 
plenty  of  time,  because  there  are 
seventy  questions  to  answer  in  all, 
and  some  of  them  have  more  than  one 
part.  It's  more  fun  if  you  keep  score 
on  yourself,  and  here's  the  best  way 
to  do  that.  Give  yourself  ten  points 
for  every  numbered  question  you 
answer  correctly — a  perfect  score  for 
the  entire  quiz  would  thus  be  700 
(but  you  won't  get  it).  In  the  case  of 
questions  with  two  parts,  give  your- 
self five  points  for  each  part  an- 
swered correctly;  in  questions  with 
five  parts,  give  yourself  two  points 
for  each  right  answer.  A  good  aver- 
age is  425;  anything  higher  is  excel- 
lent and  anything  lower  is  fair  to 
poor.  The  correct  answers  are  on 
page  70. 

Now — ready?    Go! 


Prof.  <?■•»-- 

he's   a  who. 


Decorations  by  Charles  Addam* 


Suggested  by 

PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

(CBS.  Saturdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  If  you  see  a 
flash  of  lightning 
on  a  hot  summer 
evening,  and  ten 
seconds  later  hear 
its  thunderclap, 
how  many  miles 
away  from  you 
was  the  light- 
ning? (Sound 
travels  through 
hot  summer  air  at 
the  rate  of  1266  feet  per  second.) 

2.  If  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and 
sets  in  the  west,  is  the  earth  turning 
from  west  to  east  or  vice  versa? 

3.  The  boiling  point  of  water  be- 
comes lower  the  higher  you  ascend 
from  sea  level.  This  being  the  case, 
will  a  pot  of  boiling  water  be  hotter 
in  New  York  or  on  top  of  Pikes 
Peak? 

4.  What  is  the  earth's  only  liquid 
metal? 

5.  Jones  walked  117  miles  begin- 
ning on  Monday  morning  and  ending 
Tuesday  evening  of  the  following 
week.  Each  day  he  walked  one  mile 
farther  than  the  day  before.  How 
many  miles  did  he  walk  each  day? 

6.  Is  the  star  we  call  "the  Evening 


Jones  finishes  his  1 17-mile  hike.  How 
many  miles  did  he  go  each  day? 


Star"  really  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  or  Saturn? 

7.  Who  was  the  only  President  of 
tne  United  States  ever  to  be  im- 
peached? And  was  he  voted  guilty 
at  his  trial,  or  not  guilty? 

8.  If  somebody  told  you  that 
George  Washington  was  not  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  would 
you  be  justified  in  thinking  he 
wasn't  very  well  informed? 

9.  If  you  went  on  an  automobile 
trip  through  the  "Golden  State,"  the 
"Baby  State,"  the  "Sunshine  State," 
the  "Lone  Star  State,"  and  the 
"Sooner  State,"  what  States  of  the 
Union  would  you  have  visited? 

10.  Who  were  the  Iron  Duke,  the 
Great  Commoner,  the  Rail  Splitter, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon? 

Suggested  by 

TRUE  OR  FALSE 

(NBC,  Mondays  at  10:00  P.M..  E.S.T.) 

1.  Oklahoma 
was  the  last  state 
to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

2.  Platinum  is 
the  world's  most 
valuable  metal. 

3.  Diamonds, 
and  the  "lead"  in 
lead  pencils,  are 
made  from  the 
same  substance. 

4.  Pocahontas 
the  Indian  who 
Smith  go  free. 

5.  A  flying  buttress  is  a  kind  of 
winged  lizard. 

6.  A  porpoise  is  not  a  fish. 

7.  The  ^Eneid  was  a  famous  ship 
of  ancient  times. 

8.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 

9.  Omsk  is  a  city  in  southwestern 
Siberia. 

10.  Indian  nuts,  pine  nuts,  and 
pinon  nuts  are  all  the  same  thing. 


Harry  Haai 
not  a  vague  'un. 

was  the  name  of 
let   Captain  John 
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Suggested  by 

KAY  KYSER'S  MUSICAL  CLASS 

(NBC,  Wednesdays  at  10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  What  old 
children's  song 
has  become  a  pop- 
ular dance  hit? 

2.  Finish  these 
lines  from  popu-  -  J 
lar  songs:                          /* 

Fall  in  love,  fall      % 
in  love, 

You  couldn't  be 
cuter,    plus    that       J*fi»SST 
you 

I  love  to  whistle,  'cause 

I  saw  you  last  night,  and 

I  think  you're  gorgeous,  you're 
charming,  you're  handsome,  you're 
perfect,  

3.  Complete  these  orchestra  lead- 
ers' names:  (As  an  example,  W — n- 
— g  is  Wayne  King.) 

— och  -i — t 
— my  K — 
p —  h — i- 

S — nn nn-s 

R 1  A~br r 

4.  Song  titles  are  tricky  things — 
you  think  you  know  them  and  some- 
times you  don't.  See  if  you  can  com- 
plete the  following  ones: 

Sweet  and 

When  Did  You  Leave 

Star 

You  Took  the 

What  is  This 

5.  What  leader  is  associated  with 
each  of  the  following  instruments: 
Trombone;  trumpet;  piano;  clarinet; 
saxophone. 

6.  What  orchestra  leader  has  been 
advocating  "streamlining"  our  Na- 
tional Anthem? 

7.  Pair  off  these  vocalists  with 
their  proper  band-leaders:  Martha 
Tilton,  Edythe  Wright,  Judy  Starr, 
Dolly  Dawn,  Marion  Mann,  Joan  Ed- 
wards, Don  Huston,  Virginia  Simms, 
Peggy  Mann,  Maxine  Gray.  The 
leaders:  Hal  Kemp,  Enoch  Light, 
Tommy  Dorsey,  Bob  Crosby,  Benny 
Goodman,  Skinnay  Ennis,  Kay  Kyser, 
Henry  Busse,  George  Hall,  Paul 
Whiteman. 

8.  Name  five  famous  "musical 
feuds,"  or  disagreements  between 
band-leaders.  They  may  either  be 
going  on  now,  or  be  all  over  and  done 
with. 

9.  What  movies  were  the  follow- 
ing songs  introduced  in: 

Small  Fry.  What  Goes  On  Here  in 
My  Heart?   Ride,  Tenderfoot,  Ride. 


Waddo 

Clifton  Fadimon! 


My  Walking  Stick.   Says  My  Heart. 

10.  Whom  do  you  associate  with 
the  following  songs: 

The  Continental.   Night  and  Day. 
My  Man.   Thanks  for  the  Memory. 
Sonny  Boy. 

Suggested  by 

INFORMATION,  PLEASE 

(NBC,  Tuesdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.] 

1.  In  what 
movies  did  the 
following  objects 
play  an  important 
part: 

An  old  Egyptian 
tablet. 

A  soldier's  iden- 
tification disk. 

A  ventrilo- 
quist's  dummy. 

A  mosquito. 

A  mechanical  ice-box. 

2.  What  do  the  following  abbre- 
viations stand  for: 

A.A.A. 

Adj. 

Inc. 

I.O.CXF 

pinx. 

3.  What  writer  should  you  think 
of  in  association  with: 

A  breakfast  table. 

A  whale. 

A  mast. 

A  cabin. 

The  letter  A. 

(As  an  example,  in  association 
with  a  bird,  you'd  think  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  for  "The  Raven.") 

4.  How  did  Mark  Twain  come  by 
his  pen  name? 

5.  Who  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own 


house?    And  who  says  so? 

6.  What  was  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  who  is  famous  for  his 
laws? 

7.  Name  five  pairs  of  husbands 
and  wives,  both  of  whom  are  famous 
movie  or  stage  stars. 

8.  Name  five  famous  people,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  whose  last  name  is 
Adams. 

9.  If  you  had  a  large  supply  of 
clothing  to  give  away,  what  articles 
would  you  give  to  the  following 
people?  (For  instance,  to  an  em- 
ployee in  a  bottling  works,  you'd  give 
a  cap,  wouldn't  you?) 

A  gossip  An  explorer 

A  prizefighter 

10.  Who  were  the  people  who  used 
these  pen  names? — Boz,  Lewis  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Dooley,  Gavin  Ogilvie,  Poor 
Richard. 

Suggested  by 

WHAT'S  MY  NAME? 

(MBS,  Fridays  at  8:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

The   first   five 

people  to  identify 

are  women;  the 

last  five  are  men. 

1.  I  am  a  movie 
star;  I  was  born 
abroad  and  once 
was  employed  in 
a  barber  shop;  I 
got  my  start  in 
movies  in  my  na- 
tive land  but  be- 
came famous  only  after  coming  to 
America;  I  spent  part  of  last  summer 
in  Ravello,  Italy.    What's  my  name? 

2.  I  am  famous  because  of  my 
marriage;  I  was  born  in  Baltimore; 


Can  yeu  lick 
Budd  Huliek? 


Here  is  a  musical  feud,  in  its  advanced  stages.    Most  of  them  don't  get 
this  far,  though.  Can  you  name  five  pairs  of  feuding  dance-band  leaders? 


RADIO  MIRROR'S   MAMMOTH   QUIZ 


Continued 


I  now  live  abroad  and  may  never  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  What's 
my  name? 

3.  I  am  a  character  in  an  ancient 
legend;  I  was  the  cause  of  a  war  when 
my  sweetheart  stole  me  from  my  hus- 
band; it  was  once  said  of  me  that 
my  face  had  "launched  a  thousand 
ships."    What's  my  name? 

4.  I  am  a  character  in  recent 
American  history;  1  was  a  crusader; 
I  was  frequently  arrested  during  my 
career;  a  hatchet  was  my  trademark. 
What's  my  name? 

5.  I  am  an  American  actress;  I 
made  my  first  stage  appearance  in 
Washington  at  the  age  of  six;  I  have 
been  in  the  movies  and  won  the 
Academy  Award,  but  have  refused  to 
return  to  screen  work;  I  made  my 
greatest  success  so  far  playing  a  his- 
torical personage.   What's  my  name? 

The  next  five  are  all  men: 

6.  I  am  a  star  in  radio  and  movies; 
I  was  born  in  New  York's  East  Side; 
I  began  my  career  as  a  singing  waiter 
and  later  became  a  musical  comedy 
star;  my  eyes  are  my  trademark. 
What's  my  name? 

7.  I  am  a  historical  personage,  no 
longer  living;  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
I  was  married  several  times,  but  my 
most  famous  daughter  was  never 
married  at  all.    What's  my  name? 

8.  I  am  an  American  millionaire, 
but  that  isn't  the  chief  reason  you 
should  know  about  me:  I  have  re- 


I  played  with  a  symphony  orchestra 
when  I  was  seven.  What's  my  name? 


The  answers  are  on  page 
70 — but  no  fair  peeking 
until  you've  done  your 
best  on  each  question. 
And  watch  for  Radio  Mir- 
ror's second  great  quiz, 
in  next  month's  issue. 


cently  been  rumored  either  married 
or  engaged  to  a  movie  actress;  I 
once  produced  movies  myself  and 
plan  to  do  so  again.  What's  my 
name? 

9.  I  am  a  scientist;  I  was  born 
abroad  but  now  live  in  America;  I 
am  best  known  for  some  beliefs  I 
hold  which  few  people  understand; 
I  play  the  violin  for  relaxation. 
What's  my  name? 

10.  I  am  a  musician;  I  was  a  child 
prodigy,  playing  when  I  was  seven 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
orchestra;  I  completed  a  triumphal 
world  concert  tour  in  1935  and  then 
retired  to  grow  up;  I  recently  came 
out  of  retirement  and  resumed  my 
career.    What's  my  name? 

Suggested  by 

THE  WORD  GAME 

*  1.  Change  the  word  united  into  a 
word  meaning  exactly  the  opposite 
by  transposing  two  of  its  letters. 

2.  What  six-letter  word  means 
both  a  color  and  to  put  ashore  and 
abandon  on  a  desert  island? 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between 
egoism  and  egotism? 

4.  What  does  ex  put  before  a  word 
mean?  What  does  it  mean  when  put 
before  a  title? 

5.  Change  a  four-letter  state  of 
confusion  into  a  communication  by 
adding  the  three  letters  age  on  to 
the  end  of  it. 

6.  What  does  the  slang  phrase 
take  it  on  the  lam  mean? 

7.  Has  a  dogma  anything  to  do 
with  dogs? 

8.  What  four-letter  word  has  two 
meanings — one  a  kind  of  fish  and 
the  other  a  term  in  music? 


JIm  McWIMom* 


9.  Is  this  sentence  correct? — "They 
hung  the  criminal  on  a  tree." 

10.  What  is  the.difference  between 
a  bole,  a  boll,  and.  a  bowl? 

Suggested  by 

THE  ASK-IT-BASKET 

(CBS,  Wednesdays  at  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  What  does 
U.S.S.R.  stand 
for? 

2.  Who  was  the 
first  woman  to 
make  a  solo  air- 
plane flight  from 
England  to 
America? 

3.  Who  is  the 
only  writer  who 
ever  refused  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Literature? 

4.  WhoisCornelisMcGillicuddy? 

5.  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin? 
The  revolver? 

6.  Which  planet  of  the  universe 
do  we  know  the  most  about? 

7.  The  element  which  helps  keep 
the  earth  warm  is  which? — Helium, 
oxygen,  radium,  nitrogen. 

8.  Off  what  continent  is  the  island 
of  Tasmania? 

9.  If  you  were  an  alien  seeking 
United  States  naturalization,  would 
your  application  be  heard  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  a  State  judge? 

10.  Where  is  the  only  United 
States  National  Park  which  is  not  on 
the  North  American  continent? 
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There's  one  element  which  helps  keep 
the     earth     warm.      What      Is    it? 


RADIO'S  MAN  of  the  HOUR 


A  S  THIS  issue  of  Radio  Mirror  goes  to  press  the 
ZA  threat  of  war  which  hung  over  the  world  in 
•  'September  seems  to  be  lifting.  Perhaps,  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  peace  will  be  assured.  But  you 
still  will  not  have  forgotten  the  anxious  days  when 
your  radio  was  the  swift  messenger  bringing  you 
news  of  vital  world  events.  All  networks  performed 
a  magnificent  service  during  the  European  crisis,  but 
among  all  the  broadcasts,  the  work  of  Columbia's 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn  was  outstanding. 


A  pioneer  commentator  on  news  events,  Kaltenborn 
brought  to  his  work  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
European  conditions,  a  logic  and  clarity  that  made  his 
words  a  delight  to  listen  to,  and  an  energy  that  kept 
him  living  in  a  New  York  CBS  studio  day  and  night 
for  three  weeks.  Above  you  see  him  at  the  mike, 
reading  his  own  shorthand  notes  on  trans-Atlantic 
broadcasts,  snatching  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  the  couch 
in  the  studio — all  in  order  that  he  might  bring  you 
not  only  the  latest  news,  but  its  keen  interpretation. 


RADIO  MAKES  A  HOME  FOR 


ON  a  wooded  estate  at  Graymoor,  forty  miles 
from  New  York  City,  is  St.  Christopher's  Inn, 
one  of  America's  really  unique  charities, 
where  any  man  may  come  and  receive  food  and 
shelter,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  Operated  by  the 
Society  of  the  Atonement,  Franciscan  Order,  the 
present  Inn  is  the  product  of  cash  gifts  from  listen- 
ers to  the  Order's  Sunday  Ave  Maria  Hour,  heard  on 
over  150  stations,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings. 
Last  year,  150,000  free  meals  and  50,000  nights' 
lodgings  were  provided. 


Supported  by  listeners'  gifts,  St. 
Christopher's  is  always  open  to  foot- 


sore wanderers  who  find  rest  and 


food  waiting  to  break  their  journey 


A  game  of  croquet  is  enjoyed  by  Father  Paul  James  Fran- 
cis, S.A.,  who  founded  the  Society  of  the  Atonement  in 
1900.     The   Inn   is  only  one  of  its   benevolent  activities. 


No  questions  are  asked  of  the  men  who  come  to  this  fine 
new  building  for  shelter.  All  may  stay  until  they  feel 
ready  to  go  out  and  have  another  try  at  making  a  living. 


Also    built    by    listeners'    gifts    is    this    pavilion,    nearly 
completed,   which   will    be   used   as  a   rest-house   for  the 


parties   of   pilgrims   who   frequently   come   to   Graymoor. 


The    Inn's  guests   take   part   in   a  Wednesday  broado 
which   is  heard  on  two  New  York  stations.     The  man  on 
the   right   is  wearing   a   waiter's  coat,   a   gift  to  the   Inn. 


Above,  clean  sheets 
and  warm  blankets 
are  given  the  "Broth- 
ers Christopher," 
which  is  the  Friars' 
name  for  all  of  the 
guests    at    the     Inn. 


Inset,  Father  Patrick 
McCarthy,  S.  A.,  is 
the  director  of  the 
Inn  and  also  co-pro- 
ducer, with  a  profes- 
sional radio  man,  of 
the  Ave  Maria  Hour. 


A  Brother  Christoph- 
er, right,  washes  away 
the  dust  of  the  road 
he  has  been  traveling. 
He'll  probably  rest 
here  about  a  week, 
maybe  three  months. 
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NOT  so  very  many  years  ago,  it  would  have  taken 
a  long  time  for  an  English  dance  craze  to  catch 
on  in  America.  But  the  magic  of  radio,  combined 
with  the  enterprise  of  Arthur  Murray,  famous  dancing 
teacher,  is  making  "The  Lambeth  Walk"  as  big  a  suc- 
cess here  as  it  has  already  become  across  the  Atlantic. 
First  introduced  as  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  Lon- 
don musical  comedy  hit,  "Me  and  My  Girl,"  the  Lam- 
beth Walk  is  a  group  dance,  distantly  related  to  our 
own  Big  Apple,  but  is  simpler  to  do.  It's  danced  prop- 
erly to  one  tune,  the  number  of  the  same  name  which 
accompanied  it  in  the  show,  and  consists  of  only  four 
steps,  or  movements,  illustrated  on  this  page  in  pictures 
posed  by  two  Arthur  Murray  students.  You  can  learn  it 
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Photos  by  Arthur  Murray  Studios 

easily  by  studying  the  pictures,  but  bear  this  in  mind  as 
you  dance:  Its  success  depends  above  all  on  a  jaunty, 
gay,  free  and  easy  manner.  You  can't  be  stodgy  or 
stiff  and  do  the  Lambeth  Walk  properly. 

Arthur  Murray,  who  learned  the  dance  in  England 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  teach  it  here,  is 
planning  to  go  on  the  air  to  give  lessons  in  performing 
it  and  other  dances,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this  it 
will  probably  be  on  the  Philip  Morris  programs,  Tues- 
days on  NBC  and  Saturdays  on  CBS.  You've  un- 
doubtedly heard  the  Lambeth  Walk  tune  played  on 
many  night  dance  programs  and  will  hear  it  even  more 
if  the  popularity  of  the  dance  is  anything  to  judge  by. 
Add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  tune  by  dancing  to  it. 


NOT  so  very  many  years  ago,  it  would  have  taken 
a  long  time  for  an  English  dance  craze  to  catch 
on  in  America.  But  the  magic  of  radio,  combined 
with  the  enterprise  of  Arthur  Murray,  famous  dancing 
teacher,  is  making  "The  Lambeth  Walk"  as  big  a  suc- 
cess here  as  it  has  already  become  across  the  Atlantic. 
First  introduced  as  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  Lon- 
don musical  comedy  hit,  "Me  and  My  Girl,"  the  Lam- 
beth Walk  is  a  group  dance,  distantly  related  to  our 
own  Big  Apple,  but  is  simpler  to  do.  It's  danced  prop- 
erly to  one  tune,  the  number  of  the  same  name  which 
accompanied  it  in  the  show,  and  consists  of  only  four 
steps,  or  movements,  illustrated  on  this  page  in  pictures 
posed  by  two  Arthur  Murray  students.  You  can  learn  it 


easily  by  studying  the  pictures,  but  bear  this  in  mind  as 
you  dance:  Its  success  depends  above  all  on  a  jaunty, 
gay,  free  and  easy  manner.  You  can't  be  stodgy  or 
stiff  and  do  the  Lambeth  Walk  properly. 

Arthur  Murray,  who  learned  the  dance  in  England 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  teach  it  here,  is 
Planning  to  go  on  the  air  to  give  lessons  in  performing 
it  and  other  dances,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this  it 
will  probably  be  on  the  Philip  Morris  programs,  Tues- 
days on  NBC  and  Saturdays  on  CBS.  You've  un- 
doubtedly heard  the  Lambeth  Walk  tune  played  on 
many  night  dance  programs  and  will  hear  it  even  more 
u  the  popularity  of  the  dance  is  anything  to  judge  by. 
Add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  tune  by  dancing  to  it. 
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DRESSING  FOR  THAT 
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Smart  and  dressy  is  Judy's  two- 
piece  costume  of  brown  wool.  The 
dress  has  a  simple  Peter  Pan  neck- 
line and  the  three-quarter-length 
coat  is  trimmed  with  kolinsky  fur. 


Below:  For  Sundays  or  holidays, 
this  dark  green  wool  dress  and 
long-sleeved  bolero  with  front 
nsets  of  baranduki,  is  ideal. 
Left,  a  hat  that  can  go  with  al- 
most any  dress  is  a  high-crowned 
felt  with  three  grosgrain  bows. 
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Youthful  but  not  childish — Judy 
Garland's  mid-winter  clothes  are 
designed  for  those  early  teens 

Judy  thinks  there's  nothing  more 
appropriate  for  school  than  this 
brown  wool  frock  with  separate 
vest  of  henna  suede  and  a  jaunty 
henna-colored  bow  at  the  neck. 

Important  tor  your  school  wara- 
robe  is  this  Scotch  plaid  tweed 
sport  coat  (below).  Its  colors  are 
teal-blue,  red,  yellow  and  white, 
and  it  has  a  black  velvet  collar. 
With  it  Judy  wears  this  saucer- 
brimmed  hat  over  her  right  eye. 
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Poison  and  a  secret  door 
add  new  confusion  to  Philo 
Vance's  most  baffling  case 


The  story  thus  jar: 

THE  Gracie  Allen  Murder  Case 
really  began  when  Sergeant  Heath 
heafd  that  Benny  the  Buzzard  had 
escaped  from  prison.  Benny  had 
threatened  the  life  of  District  Attorney 
Markham,  and  Heath  determined  to 
forestall  possible  trouble  by  watching 
the  Cafe  Domdaniel,  known  to  be  one 
of  Benny's  haunts.  Philo  Vance,  his 
curiosity  aroused,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  dropping  in  at  the  Domdaniel 
himself  that  night,  principally  to  get  a 
look  at  its  proprietor,  Daniel  Mirche. 
But  first  he  and  Van  Dine  took  a  motor 
ride  into  the  country,  where  they 
stumbled  across  Gracie  Allen,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  In-O-Scent  perfume  fac- 
tory, who  was  mourning  because  a 
cigarette  carelessly  tossed  from  a 
speeding  limousine  had  burned  her 
dress  as  she  stood  beside  the  road. 
Vance  amused  himself  with  her  chat- 
ter, and  jokingly  told  her  he  had  just 
murdered  a  man.  That  night,  at  the 
Domdaniel,  he  was  surprised  to  see  her 
again,  escorted  by  Mr.  Puttie,  a  sales- 
man for  In-O-Scent,  while  George 
Burns,  the  In-O-Scent's  perfume- 
sniffer,  glowered  jealously  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Gracie  had 
come,  she  said,  to  persuade  her  brother 
Philip,  a  dish-washer  at  the  cafe,  not 
to  quit  his  job.  Only  a  few  minutes 
after  Vance  left,  news  reached  him  that 
Grade's  brother  had  been  found  mys- 
teriously dead,  in  Mirche's  office.  At 
the  request  of  Gracie's  mother,  Vance 
and  Heath  agreed  to  keep  his  death  a  secret  from 
Gracie.  Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Heath's  investigations 
convinced  him  that  George  Burns  was  guilty — Burns' 
cigarette  case  was  found  on  Philip's  body;  and  Philip 
and  Burns  had  been  seen  quarrelling  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  murder.  Heath  arrested  George  without  telling 
Gracie  why.    But  still — Vance  was  not  satisfied. 
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PART  III 
An  Unexpected  Visitor 

WHEN  the  patrol-wagon  arrived  and  the  unhappy 
Burns  was  stepping  into  it,  Vance  smiled  at  him 
encouragingly. 

"Cheerio,"   he   said;    and   then  stood   watching  the 


wagon  as  it  drove  off.  As  soon  as  it  was  out  of  sight 
he  summoned  a  taxicab  and  went  at  once  to  the  District 
Attorney's  apartment. 

He  gave  Markham  a  concise  summary  of  all  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  since  we  left  his  apartment 
the  night  before:  the  trip  to  the  mortuary  and  the 
promise  to  Mrs.  Allen;  Heath's  appropriating  of  the 


cigarette-case  and  his  all-night  search  for  Burns;  the 
interview  with  the  befuddled  young  man  when  he  was 
found;  and,  finally,  Heath's  decision  to  hold  Burns 
until  Doremus  reported. 

"Burns  is  innocent,"  he  asserted.  "I  want  you  to  call 
the  police  station  and  tell  Heath  to  release  him.  In 
fact,    Markham,    I    insist   upon   it.      But   I    want    the 
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Illustration  by  Tesor 

Poison  and  a  secret  door 
add  new  confusion  to  Philo 
Vance's  most  baffling  case 


The  story  thus  far: 

THE    Gracie    Allen    Murder    Case 
really  began  when  Sergeant  Heath 
heard  that  Benny  the  Buzzard  had 
escaped    from    prison.      Benny    had 
threatened  the  life  of  District  Attorney 
Markham,   and  Heath   determined   to 
forestall  possible  trouble  by  watching 
the  Cafe  Domdcmiel,  known  to  be  one 
of  Benny's  haunts.     Philo  Vance,  his 
curiosity  aroused,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  dropping  in  at  the  Domdamel 
himself  that  night,  principally  to  get  a 
look  at  its  proprietor,  Daniel  Mirche. 
But  first  he  and  Van  Dine  took  a  motor 
ride    into    the    country,    where    they 
stumbled  across  Gracie  Allen,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  In-O-Scent  perfume  fac- 
tory,   who   was   mourning   because   a 
cigarette    carelessly    tossed    from    a 
speeding    limousine    had    burned    her 
dress   as   she  stood   beside   the  road. 
Vance  amused  himself  with  her  chat- 
tel.  and  jokingly  told  her  he  had  just 
murdered  a  man.    That  night,  at  the 
Domdaniel,  he  was  surprised  to  see  her 
again,  escorted  by  Mr.  Puttie,  a  sales- 
man   for    In-O-Scent,    while    George 
Hums,   the  In-O-Scent's  perfume- 
sniffer,   flowered  jealously  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room.     Gracie  had 
come,  she  said,  to  persuade  her  brother 
Philip,  a  dish-washer  at  the  cafe,  not 
to  quit  his  job.     Only  a  few  minutes 
after  Vance  left,  news  reached  him  that 
icie's  brother  had  been  found  mys- 
teriously dead,  in  Mirche's  office.    At 
the  request  of  Grade's  mother,  Vance 
and    Heath  agreed   to  keep  his  death  a  secret  from 

Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Heath's  investigations 

convinced1  him  that  George  Burns  was  guilty — Burns' 
cigarette  case  was  found  on  Philip's  body;  and  Philip 

I  Bui  11    had  been  seen  quarrelling  on  the  afternoon 

of  the  murder,    Heath  arrested  George  without  telling 
Gracie  why.    But  still — Vance  was  not  satisfied. 
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PART  111 
An  Unexpected  Visitor 

WHEN  the  patrol-wagon  arrived  and  the  unhappy 
Burns  was  stepping  into  it,  Vance  smiled  at  him 
encouragingly. 

"Cheerio,"   he  said;   and  then   stood  watching  the 


wagon  as  it  drove  off.  As  soon  as  it  was  out  of  sight 
he  summoned  a  taxicab  and  went  at  once  to  the  District 
Attorney's  apartment. 

He  gave  Markham  a  concise  summary  of  all  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  since  we  left  his  apartment 
the  night  before:  the  trip  to  the  mortuary  and  the 
Promise  to  Mrs.  Allen;  Heath's  appropriating  of  the 


"And    I    fell    right   into   the 
room!    It  was  so  embarrassing!" 


cigarette-case  and  his  all-night  search  for  Burns;  the 
interview  with  the  befuddled  young  man  when  he  was 
found;  and,  finally,  Heath's  decision  to  hold  Burns 
until  Doremus  reported. 

"Burns  is  innocent,"  he  asserted.  "I  want  you  to  call 
the  police  station  and  tell  Heath  to  release  him.  In 
fact,   Markham,    I   insist   upon   it.     But   I    want    the 
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Gracie  decides  to  help  Philo  Vance 
solve  the  murder  of  her  brother — 
only  Gracie  isn't  a  detective  and 
she  doesn't  know  her  brother's  dead 


Sergeant  to  bring  the  chappie  up  here  first — if  that's 
convenient  for  you.  Y'see,  I  want  him  to  understand 
clearly  that  one  condition  of  his  freedom  is  absolute 
silence,  for  the  present,  on  the  matter  of  the  Johnnie 
in  the  morgue.  That  was  our  promise  to  Mrs.  Allen, 
and  Burns  must  cooperate  with  us  when  he  is  released. 
.  .  .  Please  hasten,  old  dear." 

"You  know  this  Burns?"  asked  Markham. 

"I've  seen  him  but  twice.  But  I  have  my  whimsies, 
don't  y'know." 

"As  good  a  euphemism  as  any  for  your  present  un- 
balanced state  of  mind!  .  .  .  Just  why  do  you  want  this 
fellow  released?" 

"I'm  enraptured  with  the  wood-nymph,"  smiled 
Vance. 

Markham  rose  resignedly:  he  had  known  Vance  too 
long  not  to  perceive  the  seriousness  so  often  hid  be- 
neath his  bantering. 

"This  is  your  case,"  he  said  " — if  it  is  a  case — and 
you  can  handle  it  any  way  you  see  fit.  I  have  my 
own  troubles." 

FIFTEEN  minutes  later  Heath  escorted  Burns  into  the 
District  Attorney's  library.  Vance  carefully  outlined 
the  circumstances  to  Burns,  and  extracted  from  him  a 
definite  promise  to  make  no  mention  of  Philip  Allen's 
death  to  any  one,  impressing  upon  him  the  situation 
with  regard  to  Gracie  Allen  herself. 

George  Burns,  with  unmistakable  sincerity,  readily 
enough  agreed  to  the  restriction;  and  the  Sergeant  in- 
formed him  he  was  free  to  go. 

When  we  were  alone,  however,  Heath  fumed: 

"If  you  think  I'm  not  going  to  keep  that  guy  covered, 
you  ain't  so  smart,  Mr.  Vance.  I  sent  Tracy  up  here 
ahead  of  me,  and  he's  going  to  tail  Burns." 

"I  rather  expected  you  would  do  just  that,  don't 
y'know."  Vance  shrugged  pleasantly.  "But  please,  Ser- 
geant, don't  get  an  erroneous  impression  from  my  whim 
to  free  the  young  perfume  mixer.  I  shall  put  all  my 
energy  into  unravelin'  the  present  tangle.  .  .  .  By  the 
by,  did  you  learn  anything  about  the  autopsy?" 

"Sure  I  did,"  said  Heath.  "I  called  up  Doc  Doremus 
just  before  I  left  the  station.  He  said  he'd  get  busy 
right  after  lunch,  and  have  the  report  tonight." 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  when  Vance  and  I  re- 
turned to  his  apartment.    Currie  met  us  at  the  door. 

"I'm  horribly  upset,  sir,"  he  said  sotto  voce.  "There's 
a  most  incredible  young  person  here  waiting  to  see 
you.  I  tried  most  firmly  to  send  her  away,  sir;  but  I 
couldn't  seem  to  make  her  understand.  She  was  most 
determined  and — and  hoydenish,  sir."  He  took  a  quick 
backward  glance.  "I've  been  watching  her  very  care- 
fully, and  I'm  sure  she  has  touched  nothing.  I  do 
hope,  sir " 

"You're  forgiven,  Currie."  Vance  broke  into  the  dis- 
tracted old  man's  apologies,  and,  handing  him  his  hat 
and  stick,  went  directly  into  the  library. 

Gracie  Allen  was  sitting  in  Vance's  large  lounge 
chair,  engulfed  in  the  enormous  tufted  upholstery. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Vance,"  she  said  solemnly.  "I  bet  you 
didn't  expect  to  see  me.  And  I  bet  you  don't  know 
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where  I  got  your  address.  And  the  grouchy  old  man 
who  met  me  at  the  door  didn't  expect  to  see  me  either. 
But  I  didn't  tell  you  how  I  got  your  address.  I  got  it 
the  same  way  I  got  your  name — right  on  your  card. 
Though  I  really  don't  feel  like  going  down  and  getting 
that  new  dress  tomorrow.  Maybe  I  won't  go.  That  is, 
maybe  I'll  wait  till  I  know  that  nothing's  happened 
to  George.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  very  glad  you  were  so  clever  as  to  find  my 
address."  Vance's  tone  was  subdued.  "And  I'm  de- 
lighted you're  still  using  the  citron,  scent." 

"Oh,  yes!"  She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "You  know, 
I  didn't  like  it  so  much  at  first,  but  now — somehow — I 
just  love  it!  Isn't  that  funny?  But  I  believe  in  people 
changing  their  minds.  And  when  I  found  out  you  lived 
so  close  to  me,  I  thought  that  was  awfully  convenient, 
because  I  just  had  to  ask  you  a  lot  of  important  ques- 
tions." She  looked  up  at  Vance  as  if  to  see  how  he 
would  react  to  this  announcement.  "And  oh,  I  dis- 
covered something  else  about  you!  You  have  five  letters 
in  your  name — just  like  me  and  George.  It's  Fate,  isn't 
it?  If  you  had  six  letters  maybe  I  wouldn't  have  come. 
But  now  I  know  everything  is  going  to  come  out  all 
right,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  nodded  Vance.  "I  am  sure  it  will." 

She  released  her  breath  suddenly,  as  if  some  con- 
troversial point  had  successfully  been  disposed  of. 

"And  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  exactly  why  those 
policemen  took  George  away.  I'm  really  frightfully 
worried  and  upset,  although  George  phoned  me  he 
was  all  right." 

Vance  sat  down  facing  the  girl. 

"You  really  need  not  be  concerned  about  Mr.  Burns," 
he  began.  "The  men  who  took  him  away  this  morn- 
ing foolishly  thought  there  were  some  suspicious  cir- 
cumst'nces  connected  with  him.  But  everything  will 
be  cleared  up  in  a  day  or  two.  Please  trust  me." 

"But  it  must  have  been  something  very  serious  that 
made  those  men  come  to  my  house  this  morning  and 
upset  George  so  terribly." 

"But,"  explained  Vance,  "they  only  thought  it  was 
serious.  The  truth  is,  my  dear,  a  man  was  found  dead 
last  night  at  the  Domdaniel,  and " 

"But  what  could  George  have  to  do  with  that?" 

"I'm  certain  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Then  why  did  the  men  act  so  funny  about  the 
cigarette-case  I  gave  George?  How  did  they  get  it, 
anyhow?" 

Vance  hesitated  several  moments;  then  he  appar- 
ently reached  a  decision  as  to  how  far  he  should  en- 
lighten the  girl. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  explained  patiently,  "Mr. 
Burns'  cigarette-case  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  died." 

"Oh!  But  George  wouldn't  give  away  anything  I 
bought  for  him." 

"As  I  say,  I  think  it  was  all  a  great  mistake." 

THE  girl  looked  at  Vance  long  and  searchingly. 
"But  suppose,  Mr.  Vance — suppose  this  man  didn't 
just  die.  Suppose  he  was — well — suppose  he  was 
killed,  like  you  said  you  killed  that  bad  man  in  River- 
dale  yesterday.  And  suppose  George's  cigarette-case 
was  found  in  his  pocket.  And  suppose — oh,  lots  of 
things  like  that.  I've  read  in  the  papers  how  policemen 
sometimes  think  that  somebody  is  killed  by  innocent 

people,  and  how "    She  stopped  abruptly  and  put 

her  hands  to  her  mouth  in  horror. 

Vance  leaned  over  and  put  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Please,  please,  my  dear  child!"  he  said.  "Nothing 
is  going  to  happen  to  Mr.  Burns." 

A  frightened,  pleading  look  was  in  her  eyes. 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


Condensed  from  a  broadcast  talk  bv  Miss  Thompson  on  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the 

Air  on  NBC. 

By       DOROTHY       THOMPSON 

t 

Not  by  isolation,  says  this  famous  writer,  for  that  must 
lead  to  panic  and  despotism.    But  there  is  a  way  out — 


WISH  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  be  convinced 
that  this  country,  in  a  world  torn  by  war,  revolution, 
and  the  breakdown  of  every  concept  of  international 
law  and  international  economy,  could  retreat  inside 
her  own  borders  and,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  maintain  here  and  improve  here  in  the  United 
States  freedom,  democracy,  and  prosperity. 

We  kept  out  of  the  last  war  for  three  years,  the  last 
world  war,  because  it  was  possible  by  maintaining  trade 
as  neutrals  to  keep  our  economic  system  from  collaps- 
ing. Without  that  trade  we  should  have  had  a  panic 
immediately,  and  the  panic  would  have  driven  the 
people  toward  participation  in  the  war  as  the  threat  of 
it  eventually  did  when  that  panic  became  imminent 
three  years  later,  because  men  will  always  fight  before 
they  will  starve. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  lifetime  that  no 
form  of  social  or  economic  organization  is  a  guarantee 
against  nations  taking  the  warpath,  and  if  one  can 
learn  anything  from  history — and  that  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  learn  anything  from,  because  all  the  rest  is 
guesswork — one  can  learn  that  all  periods  of  prolonged 
peace  so  far  in  the  world  have  been  maintained  because 


the  overwhelming  force  was  on  the  side  of  maintaining 
them.  After  the  last  war,  most  nations  attempted  to 
make  a  system  of  collective  security  to  hold  it,  and  that 
has  now  broken  down.  It  broke  down,  I  think,  first 
because  the  United  States,  the  greatest  single  power 
in  the  world,  refused  to  join  and  influence  what  it  did; 
and  second,  because  those  that  were  in  it  welshed  when 
it  came  to  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

But  the  point  is  that  with  that  breakdown,  war  has 
begun  again — in  Ethiopia,  in  Spain,  in  China,  and  in 
Central  Europe.  There  have  always  been  "have  not" 
nations  in  the  world,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  kept 
those  "have  not"  nations  from  fighting  has  been  the 
conviction  that  if  they  did,  they  would  not»win. 

All  social  order  rests  eventually  on  force.  As  civiliza- 
tion advances — and  civilization  means,  among  other 
things,  the  careful  cultivation  of  inhibitions — force  is 
less  and  less  used.  But  it  remains  in  the  background 
and  is  the  eventual  arbiter,  and  is  an  instrument  of 
civilization  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  side  of  law. 

The  transfer  of  force  against  law  is  anarchy,  and  that 
is  what  we  now  have  in  the  world,  and  this  country  can 
no  more  continue  its  existence  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Visualize  Barbara  Stanwyck  in 
the  role  of  Edith  as  you  read. 
Insert,  director  Cecil  De  Mille. 


EVERY  Monday  night,  the  Lux  Theater  of  the  Air  brings  the 
glamour  and  excitement  of  the  stage  into  your  own  home.  Now 
Radio  Mirror  is  going  a  step  farther,  by  recreating,  in  these 
pages,  one  of  the  Lux  Theater's  greatest  dramatic  hits. 

Adapted  to  the  printed  page,  here  is  the  essence  of  the  play  of 
the  same  name  that  scored  a  Broadway  success  a  few  years  ago 
when  Tallulah  Bankhead  was  its  star.  Later  it  was  presented  on 
the  Lux  Theater,  with  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Melvyn  Douglas  in 
the  leading  roles,  in  a  broadcast  version  that  left  its  listeners  in 
tears.  This  winter  the  play  will  go  before  the  Warner  Brothers 
cameras,  in  its  screen  adaptation. 

Recall  for  a  moment  the  many  hours  of  pleasure  Monday  nights 
have  brought  you  since  the  Lux  Theater  began  its  broadcasts.  The 
lights  are  dimming,  the  announcer  steps  forward,  and  you  hear: 

"Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Melvyn  Douglas  in  Dark  Victory,  the 
Broadway  play  hit  by  George  Brewer,  Jr.,  and  Bertram  Block.  .  .  . 

"Our  scene  is  the  consulting  room  of  Dr.  Fred  Steele's  office  on 
Park  Avenue,  where  Dr.  Steele  is  engaged  in  an  argument  with 
an  older  colleague,  Dr!  Parsons." 

Parsons:  I'm  not  here  to  persuade  you  to  give  up  your  fool  plan 
of  chucking  a  good  practice  and  starting  a  new  one  in  Vermont. 
I've  tried  everything  I  could  on  that  score  and  failed. 
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Steele  (Ironically) :  Thank  God  for  that. 

Parsons:  I'm  here  to  ask  you  a  favor.  I  want  you  to  see  Edith 
Traherne. 

Steele:  I  can't.    I'm  leaving  New  York  at  eleven-thirty. 

Parsons:  Put  it  off  a  day. 

Steele:  Parsons,  I  closed  my  office  two  weeks  ago,  and  I've  abso- 
lutely refused  to  see  any  patients— I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  make 
any  exceptions. 

Parsons:  In  heaven's  name — why  this  rush  to  go  to  Vermont  and 
be  a  country  doctor? 

Steele:  Because  I've  messed  things  up  rather  badly  in  New  York. 

Parsons:  You're  at  the  top  of  your  profession. 

Steele:  I  have  no  profession — here.  I'm  nothing  but  an  efficient 
impersonal  machine,  so  busy  doing  my  petty  job  that  I've  never 
had  time  to  be  a  physician.  I  couldn't  recognize  most  of  my  patients 
six  months  later — except  by  their  scars. 

Parsons  (He  makes  a  puzzled,  disgusted  sound):  Oh— well,  it's 
no  use.   You're  too  set  in  your  ways— too  Yankee — too  stubborn. 

Steele  (More  helpfully):  But  I  have  a  few  minutes,  and  if  you 
want  to  talk  over  the  case — fire  ahead! 

Parsons:  That  girl  is  desperately  ill;  she's,  losing  ground  every 
day. 


>live  one  of  Lux 
Theater's  greatest 
hits  with  this  ex- 
clusive version  of 
a  thrilling  Broad- 
way stage  success 


Cast  as  Edith's  sweetheart,  Dr. 
Fred  Steele,  in  the  "Dark  Vic- 
tory" broadcast — Melvyn  Douglas. 
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Steele:    You  say  she's  a  crack  horsewoman? 

Parsons:    The  best. 

Steele:  Then  why  did  she  let  her  horse  throw 
her? 

Parsons:  Well,  it  was  a  queer  sort  of  accident.  She 
and  Ronnie  McVicker  were  riding  cross-country,  mak- 
ing for  an  open  gate.  She  was  on  his  right.  As  they 
came  near  the  gate,  he  kept  well  over  to  the  left  to 
give  her  room;  but  instead  of  riding  through  the  open- 
ing, she  went  head  on  for  the  fence — almost  as  though 
she  hadn't  seen  it. 

Steele  (Interested) :    What's  that? 

Parsons:  McVicker  said  she  held  her  horse  straight 
for  the  fence  about  six  feet  from  the  opening.  Na- 
turally he  shied  and  threw  her. 

Steele:    I  see.   And  when  was  this  accident? 

Parsons:     About  three  weeks  ago. 

Steele:  Well,  on  the  whole  I  think  your  best  bet's 
Dr.  Findlay. 

Parsons:  (Irritably):  I  don't  want  Findlay  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  them.   I  want  you. 

Steele:    Can't  be  done. 

Parsons:  All  the  same,  it's  going  to  be  a  little  em- 
barrassing for  you.  She's  out  there  in  your  waiting 
room. 

Steele:  Do  you  think  you  can  catch  me  with  that 
kind  of  a  trick? 

Parsons:    But  you're  the  one  person  who  can  help. 

Steele:  Why  should  I  upset  my  plans  for  some 
spoiled,  undisciplined  Long  Island  flapper? 

Parsons  (Very  earnestly):  Because  it's  a  doctor's 
business  to  cure  sick  people.  Because  she'll  die  if  you 
don't.  Because  I'm  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  I'm 
desperate. 

(Pause.) 

Steele:    Very  well.    I'll  see  her. 

(Silently,  Parsons  goes  into  the  waiting  room.  Then 
Edith  Traherne  enters,  alone.) 

Steele:    How  do  you  do?   Won't  you  sit  down? 

Edith:    Thank  you. 

Steele:  Does  the  light  from  that  window  bother 
you? 

Edith:  (More  sharply  than 
necessary):    No. 

Sreele:  How  old  are  you, 
Miss  Traherne? 

Edith:  I'm  twenty-seven  and 
an  only  child.  My  father  is  dead, 
my  mother  lives  abroad.  My 
surroundings  were  and  are  thor- 
oughly hygienic.  I  take  a  lot  of 
exercise;  I'm  accustomed  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol;  I'm  said  to  have  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Steele:  That  light  is  in  your 
eyes. 

Edith:  Why  do  you  keep  in- 
sisting on  that!  There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  my  eyes. 

Steele:  You're  squinting  .  .  . 
There,  that's  better.  Now,  what 
did  you  do  yesterday? 

Edith:  I  went  to  a  matinee  in 
the  afternoon,  had  dinner  out 
and  played  bridge  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Steele:  Other  way  around, 
wasn't  it?  Yesterday  was  Mon- 
day, and  there  are  no  matinees 
on  Mondays. 

Edith:  Why  .  .  .  yes.  I  guess 
it  was. 
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Steele:    How  did  you  come  out  at  bridge? 
Edith:    I  ...  I  can't  remember. 
Steele:    I  know  you  lost. 
Edith:    Yes,  I  lost. 
Steele:    How  much? 

Edith:  How  can  I  remember?  I  play  bridge  every 
day.  .  .  . 

Steele:  You've  been  losing  a  lot  lately,  haven't 
you?  Forgetting  what  cards  are  out;  and  what's  been 
bid? 

Edith  (Angrily,  but  frightened  too):  Why  do  you 
ask  me  all  these  silly  questions? 

Steele:  Wait.  .  .  .  How  long  have  you  had  those 
headaches? 

Edith:    Oh,  I — I  don't  have  them. 
Steele:    You  have  one  now. 

Edith:  I — oh,  all  right.  I  have.  I  noticed  them  first 
months  ago. 

Steele:  Now  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  go  into  the 
examining  room  where  the  nurse  will  take  some 
X-rays. 

(We  hear  the  door  close  behind  Edith.  Then  Steele 
calls: ) 

Steele:    Dr.  Parsons! 

Parsons:      (Returning    from    the    waiting    room.) 
Well?   What  luck? 
Steele:    Got  it. 
Parsons:    Thank  God. 

Steele:  I'm  not  so  sure.  It's  brain  tumor — glioma 
of  the  brain.  She  has  a  right  visual  defect.  Her  mem- 
ory is  shot  to  pieces.  She  can't  concentrate.  The  rea- 
son she  drove  the  horse  for  the  fence  was  simply  that 
she  couldn't  see  it. 

Parsons:     Good  Lord.    Is  it  operable? 
Steele:    With  luck — yes.   But— if  the  X-rays  show 
that  it's  diffused,  as  I  think  it  is — 
Parsons:    She'll  get  a  recurrence. 
Steele:   Yes. 

Parsons:    And  that  means.  .  .  ? 

Steele:    About  ten  months  to  a  year.   There's  only 

one  decent  thing  about  it.  She'll  probably  never  know 

until  the  last.  Then  she'll  go  blind.  Her  blindness  will 

only  last  for  a  minute,  but  that's 

the  signal.  There'll  be  only  a  few 

hours  after  that. 

Parsons:  Are  you  going  to 
tell  her? 

Steele:    Would  you  want  her 
to  know? 
Parsons:    No. 

Steele:  That's  the  answer. 
A  Nurse  (Entering):  The 
patient  is  ready,  Dr.  Steele.  But 
you'll  have  to  leave  now  if 
you're  going  to  catch  your  train. 
Steele:  Train!  (As  Edith  En- 
ters.) Do  sit  down.  You  must 
be  done  up  after  all  this  ques- 
tioning. 

Edith:  Just  a  bit.  Sorry  I 
was  so  difficult. 

Steele:  I  liked  the  way  you 
fought  back  at  me.  You've  been 
a  good  sport.  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  this 
may  be  a  shock.  You  see,  some- 
thing's gone  wrong  in  that  in- 
credible labyrinth,  the  brain.  I'm 
afraid  it  means  an  operation. 

Edith:  Oh,  that's  absurd!  I 
won't  let  you.  .  .  .  (Then  in  a 
changed  tone.)  It  must  be  pretty 
serious. 

(Continued   on  page   60) 


Barbara  Stanwyck 
the  Lux  Theater. 


Above,  our  Hollywood  report- 
er (right)  interviews  Jack 
Haley  on  the  air;  left,  the 
movies'  "Four  Daughters," 
The  Lane  Sisters  and  Gale 
Page,  may  go  on  the  air  soon. 


Above,  a  newcomer  to 
radio — Charles  Boyer 
(dining  with  his  wife), 
on     Sunday     Playhouse. 


HOLLYWOOD  RADIO  WHISPERS 


For   some    lively    listening,    tune    in   George    Fisch- 
er's Hollywood  Whispers,  Sunday  nights  on  Mutual. 


FRANCES  LANGFORD  was  so 
homesick  for  her  husband  Jon 
Hall  during  her  recent  personal 
appearance  tour  that  she  cancelled 
her  last  week's  engagement  to  cut 
short  her  trip  in  order  to  rejoin  Jon. 
The  couple  say  they're  "Mad  About 
Marriage."  In  all  probability  they'll 
be  co-starred  in  a  picture  of  that 

title. 

*  *       * 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  Eddie  Robinson's  old  film  con- 
tract with  Warners  will  be  torn  up 
and  a  new  one  substituted:  Eddie's 
been  clicking  big  on  the  air  and  on 

the  screen! 

*  *       * 

Don't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  the 
"Four  Daughters"  of  the  screen  con- 
tinue their  story  over  the  radio. 
Lola,  Priscilla,  and  Rosemary  Lane 
and  Gale  Page  have  all  been  top 
names    on    the    air   for    years,  .and 


would  like  nothing  better  than  to 

continue  their  roles  on  the  ether. 

*  *       * 

Most  people  are  commenting  on 
the  remarkable  acting  job  per- 
formed by  Bing  Crosby  in  "Sing 
You  Sinners."  One  noted  reviewer 
remarked:  "It  may  sound  ridiculous 
to  say  so,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  at  all 
to  see  such  a  performance  receive 
an   Academy  Award.      You   try   to 

pick  a  flaw  in  it — I  can't! 

*  *       * 

When  the  Warner  Brothers-Dick 
Powell  show  left  the  air  last  fall,  it 
was  believed  that  the  studio  would 
return  this  year.  But  I  am  told  con- 
fidentially that  Jack  Warner  just 
nixed  a  radio  offer  of  $20,000  a 
week  for  an  hour  program  built 
around  the  film  studio's  talent.  War- 
ner, I  understand,  gave  instructions 
to  the  studio's  contract  department 
not  to  okay  any  broadcasting  con- 


tracts for  Warners'  name  players 
that  would  call  for  more  than  a 
single  performance.  Dick  Powell, 
however,  is  one  of  the  few  WB 
stars  whose  contract  carries  a  clause 
that  he  may  accept  a  radio  series — 

if  offered! 

*  *       * 

CONFIDENTIALLY!  Your  re- 
porter has  been  signed  to  emcee  and 
report  more  Hollywood  News  on  a 
half-hour  transcription  show  with 
Lou  Bring's  orchestra  and  smart 
singer,  Frances  Hunt.  It  will  sell, 
of  all  things,  Walnuts!  Hope  you 
like  it» 

*  *       * 

Although  Charles  Boyer  is  presid- 
ing over  the  Sunday  Playhouse  spot 
occupied  by  Tyrone  Power  last  sea- 
son, Ty  is  by  no  means  out  of  the 
picture.  He  will  return  to  the  pro- 
gram January  first. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Above,  the  Paul  Whitemans; 
below,  Enoch  Light,  the  music 
world's   newest  success  story. 


HAL  KEMP  is  planning  to  marry 
a  southern  siren  named  Martha 
Stevenson  .  .  .  Raymond  Scott 
is  tiring  of  his  sensational  quintet  and 
planning  to  organize  a  full  dance 
band  .  .  .  Russ  Morgan  gets  the  Para- 
dise Restaurant  spot  in  New  York  .  .  . 
Larry  Clinton  has  changed  his  mind 
and  will  not  open  in  the  Hotel  Lincoln 
in  New  York  on  October  6.  Instead 
he  will  play  in  the  vast  International 
Casino  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  will  probably 
substitute  Art  Shaw  .  .  .  Paul  White- 
man  plans  a  special  Christmas  Night 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  presenting 
only  original  compositions.  He  has 
commissioned  Raymond  Scott  to  write 
one  entitled  "Something  for  Quintet 
and  Orchestra."  .  .  .  Dick  Todd,  a 
young  baritone,  is  getting  an  un- 
precedented buildup  by  RCA  on  radio 
and  records.   They  think  he's  another 

Bing  Crosby. 

*       *       * 

A  kick  in  the  pants  has  given  the 
kilocycles  its  latest  dance  band  sensa- 
tion. 

It's  Edgar  C.  "Skinnay"  Ennis,  Jr., 
of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  who  grabbed  the 
band  honors  on  Bob  Hope's  new  CBS 
fiesta. 

A    playful    poke    aimed    at    Saxie 

40 


FACING  THE 

MUSIC 

By 
KEN     ALDEN 


Dowell's    lower    extremities    started 
the  whole  story. 

Hal  Kemp  was  playing  dance  dates, 
although  still  a  student  at  North  Caro- 
lina University.  His  drummer  was 
Ennis.  His  sax  man  and  vocalist  was 
Dowell.  The  only  time  Skinnay  ever 
opened  his  mouth  was  to  suggest 
some  new  arrangement.  But  it  was 
Saxie  who  did  all  the  singing. 

Then  a  playful  Delta  Tau  Delta 
brother  of  Saxie  kicked  him  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  fraternity  house 
on  the  afternoon  preceding  a  dance 
engagement.  Saxie  wound  up  pained 
and  peeved,  and  Skinnay  sang  that 
momentous  night.  But  instead  of 
singing  he  nervously  chanted.  In- 
stead of  keeping  a  note,  he  dropped 
it  and  quick-witted  instrumentalists 
filled  in  with  impulsive  staccato  notes. 

Pretty  soon  the  feminine  escorts 
began  to  spoil  the  act.  They  left  their 
partners'  waiting  arms  to  cluster 
around  the  tiny  bandstand  and  sigh 
sentimentally  over  the  dreamy-eyed 
drummer  boy. 

It's  been  like  that  for  twelve  years. 
Suddenly  out  of  ,,a  dimly-lit  band 
shell,  an  angular  kid  drops  his  wire 
brushes,  slips  over  to  the  mike,  and 
"walks"  through  the  lyrics.  A  sea  of 
faces  stretch  up  to  catch  every  man- 
nerism. For  Skinnay  Ennis  had  un- 
consciously   developed    a    rare    style. 

The  style  gave  birth  to  Hal  Kemp's 
staccato  arrangements.  Bandleaders 
throughout  the  nation  could  never 
have  concocted  it,  no  matter  how 
much  midnight  oil  they  burned. 

Ah,  but  this  story  is  not  yet  finished. 
Skinnay  never  got  any  fatter  (he 
weighs  145  pounds)  but  his  head  got 
wider  as  ideas  swam  around  inside. 
He  had  that  musical  disease,  the 
baton  bug. 

My  story  has  no  villain.  Kemp 
didn't  flare  up  and  mortgage  Skin- 
nay's  traps.  Instead  he  decided  to 
sponsor  the  new  band,  got  his  friend 
a  trial  engagement  in  Victor  Hugo's 
Hollywood  Cafe. 

One  night  Bob  Hope  sauntered  in. 
He  sauntered  out  as  the  dawn  came 
up  like  thunder  and  tired  waiters 
gnashed  their  teeth.  Hope  had  signed 
Skinnay  for  his  new  fall  radio  series. 

Still  single,  Skinnay  shares  an 
apartment  with  John  Scott  Trotter, 
Bing  Crosby's  musical  man  Friday. 
Well  equipped  with  arranger  Claude 
Thornhill  and  singer  Maxine  Gray, 
Skinnay  is  anxious  to  disprove  the 
rumors  that  he  is  no  more  than  a 
mediocre  drummer,  unless  properly 
aroused. 

*       *       * 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years 
the  bandstand  of  the  Hotel  Taft  in 
New  York  has  a  new  bandleader. 
Instead  of  George  Hall,  Enoch  Light 


Donna  Dae,  says  Fred  Waring, 
will  be  as  big  a  star  as  her 
predecessors,   the   Lane   girls. 


is  dispensing  dansapation  across  the 
crowded  dance  floor. 

The  change  occurred  so  quickly 
that  Enoch  is  still  walking  around  in 
a  daze.  Last  spring  the  band  was  set 
to  leave  for  Montreal  when  Enoch 
was  asked  to  audition  for  the  Taft 
spot.  The  boys  rushed  over  in  taxis, 
played  for  five  hours,  then  dashed  to 
the  railroad  station. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  they  got  the 
good  news  on  a  Canadian  bandstand. 

Not  so  long  ago  Enoch  Light  was 
playing  in  another  New  York  hotel 
and  not  so  happy  about  it.  At  that 
time  he  said,  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live 
over  again  I  would  have  finished  my 
medical  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins." 

When  he  was  reminded  of  this  re- 
mark, he  blushed,  then  said:  "Well 
perhaps  I  would  still  like  to  be  a 
doctor.  I  thought  the  real  break 
would  never  come  along.  Well,  it 
finally  arrived.  Look  at  that  rhythm 
section.  Have  you  heard  my  band- 
in-a-band?  Don't  forget  to  mention 
my  two  kid  singers,  Peggy  Mann  and 
George  Hines.  .  .  ." 

Enoch  was  all  words,  bubbling  over 
like  a  high  school  kid  playing  his  first 
date.  The  Johns  Hopkins  med  student 
(Continued  on  page    64) 
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NBC- Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
NBC-Red:  University  of   Chicago 

Round  Table 
CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Shakespeare's  England 

CBS:  Europe  Calling! 
MBS:  Lutheran  Hour 
NBC-Blue:  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

CBS:  Poet's  Gold 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker 

CBS:  Walberg  Brown  Strings 
NBC-Blue:  THE  MAGIC  KEY  OF 

RCA 
NBC-Red:    Sunday    Dinner   at     Aunt 

Fanny's 

CBS:  Farmer  Takes  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Kidoodlers 

CBS:  N.   Y.  PHILHARMONIC 
NBC-Blue:  Smoke  Dreams 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

NBC-Blue:  Second  Guessers 
NBC-Red:  Romance  Melodies 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Ranger's  Serenade 

NBC-Blue:  Benno  Rabinoft 
NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

MBS:  The  Shadow 
CBS:  BEN  BERNIE 
NBC-Red:  The  Spelling  Bee 

NBC-Blue:  The  Master  Builder 


CBS: 
NBC 
NBC 


SILVER    THEATER 

Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 

Red:  Catholic  Hour 


CBS:  Billy  House 

MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

NBC-Red:  A  Tale  of  Today 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Popular  Classics 
NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 


CBS:  Passing  Parade 
NBC-Blue:  Seth  Parker 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  Orson  Welles  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  Spy  at  Large 
NBC-Red:     DON     AM  EC  HE,     EDGAR 
BERGEN,    NELSON    EDDY 

NBC-Blue:  Songs  We  Remember 

CBS:   FORD    SYMPHONY 
NBC-Blue:    HOLLY  WOOD  PLA  Y- 

HOUSE 
NBC-Red:    Manhattan     Merry-Go- 

Round 
NBC-Blue:   WALTER    WINCHELL 
NBC-Red:    American    Album    of    Fa- 
miliar Music 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 

CBS:  ROBERT  BENCH  LE  Y.  (Nov.  20) 
NBC-Rod:  HORACE  HEIDT 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 


3:00  10:00  11:00  CBS:  Dance  orchestra 
3:00  10:00  11:00  NBC:  Dance  orchestras 
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Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Make  Sunday  a  day  of  rest — from  worry. 


By 

Irene 
Rich 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Oct.  30 


T^OR  its  second  broadcast  of  the 
A  new  music  season,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  has 
a  guest  star  this  afternoon  from 
3:00  to  5:00  on  CBS.  He's  Guio- 
mar  Novaies,  pianist,  and  as  his 
share  of  the  program  he  plays  a 
Chopin  concerto.  .  .  .  NBC-Blue 
has  its  offering  for  music-lovers 
too,  in  a  weekly  program  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Friends  of 
Music.  It's  on  the  air  from 
6:00  to  7:00  tonight  and  every 
Sunday  night  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  the  program  tonight  fea- 
tures the  Friends  of  Music  Or- 
chestra. Later  on  there  will  be 
string  quartets.  .  .  .  The  Silver 
Theatre,    on    CBS   from    6:00    to 


6:30,  has  a  pair  of  guest  stars 
you'll  remember  with  pleasure 
from  this  same  program  last  year 
■ — Rosalind  Russell  and  James 
Stewart.  Remember  how  swell 
they  were  last  year  in  "First 
Love,11  the  first  Silver  Theater 
offering?  .  .  .  At  6:30  you'll  want 
to  listen  to  Peter  Van  Steeden, 
guest  bandleader  on  the  MBS 
Show  of  the  Week,  which  fea- 
tures Ray  Perkins  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  .  .  .  Notice  your  Al- 
manac's new  service — the  particu- 
larly recommended  programs  in 
each  day's  program  guide,  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  page.  The 
shows  you  really  shouldn't  miss 
are  printed  in  capital  letters. 


Rosalind  Russell  is 
co-starred  with  Jim- 
mie  Stewart  in  today's 
Silver    Theater    play. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Nov.  6 


Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
is  star  of  tonight's 
bill  on  the  CBS  Sil- 
ver   Theater    at    6:00. 


AS  usual,  Sunday  is  a  swell 
^■^■day  for  listening,  particularly 
if  you  like  good  music — such  as 
today's  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert  on  CBS  from  3:00  to 
5:00,  which  features  Robert  Viro- 
via,  violinist,  playing  the  Brahms 
Concerto  ...  or  NBC-Blue's  New 
Friends  of  Music  concert  from 
6:00  to  7:00,  which  has  the  Kol- 
isch  Quartet,  beginning  its  cycle 
of  Beethoven  Quartets.  You'll 
hear  this  quartet  at  the  same 
time  every  Sunday  until  Decem- 
ber 11.  .  .  .  And  at  9:00  on  CBS, 
the  always  dependable  Ford  Hour 
has  as  its  guest  one  of  the  great- 
est living  sopranos,  Kirsten  Flag- 
stad.    Jose  Iturbi  begins  a  season 


as  the  Ford  Orchestra's  con- 
ductor tonight,  too.  .  .  .  Ozzie 
Nelson  and  Harriet  Hilliard  are 
the  guest  stars  on  the  MBS  Show 
of  the  Week,  at  6:00.  .  .  .  And 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  takes  over 
the  star  spot  on  the  Silver  Thea- 
ter, CBS  at  6:00.  .  .  .  Then 
there  are  such  good  old  ear  stand- 
bys  as  the  Chase  and  Sanborn 
hour,  with  Don  Ameche,  Charlie 
McCarthy,  Nelson  Eddy,  the 
Canovas,  and  a  glamorous  guest 
star,  at  8:00  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  . 
Charles  Boyer  in  the  Hollywood 
Playhouse,  NBC-Blue  at  9:00. 
.  .  .  Walter  Winchell  on  the  same 
network  immediately  following 
Boyer. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Nov.  13 


f^OOD  news  for  everybody  is 
^■"^  that  America's  best-loved  star 
of  the  theater  is  making  one  of  her 
too-infrequent  radio  appearances 
tonight — Helen  Hayes,  playing 
in  the  CBS  Silver  Theater  at 
6:00.  Helen  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
triumphant  return  engagement  on 
Broadway  in  her  long-run  hit, 
"Victoria  Regina,"  and  this  may 
be  the  last  acting  job  she'll  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  since  she 
says  she  wants  a  long  vacation. 
Her  Silver  Theater  show  is  a 
three-part  play — according  to  the 
plans  when  your  Almanac  went 
to  press — so  be  sure  to  get  in  on 
the  first  instalment  tonight.  .  .  . 
Guest  star  on  the  afternoon  New 


York  Philharmonic  program  is 
Joseph  Schuster,  violin-cellist.  .  .  . 
On  the  Ford  Hour,  CBS  at  9:00, 
Jussi  Bjoerling,  tenor,  is  the  fea- 
tured attraction.  .  .  .  The  Show 
of  the  Week,  on  Mutual  at  6:00, 
has  George  Olsen  and  his  Music 
of  Tomorrow  tonight  —  plus,  of 
course,  the  permanent  master  of 
ceremonies,  Ray  Perkins,  whose 
breezy  good  humor  has  been  miss- 
ing too  long  from  the  airwaves. 
.  .  .  And  you  won't  want  to  miss 
the  program  which  is  Sunday 
night's  own  show — Seth  Parker 
and  his  Jonesport  friends  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  7:30.  It's  a  pity  this  pro- 
gram isn't  broadcast  to  the  sta- 
tions   on    the    West    Coast. 


Helen  Hayes  returns 
to  the  air  tonight 
in  the  first  of  a 
three-program  series. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Nov.  20 


Robert  Benchley  has 
a  new  program,  start- 
ing tonight  at  10:00, 
on  Columbia's  network. 


DROFESSOE  ROBERT 
^  BENCHLEY,  of  the  School 
of  Hard  Knocks,  is  the  big  radio 
news  of  the  day.  Bob  starts  his 
new  program  for  Old  Golds  to- 
night at  10:00  on  CBS,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ter throughout  the  land  for  that 
half  hour.  Mr.  B.  can  be  very,  very 
funny  indeed  on  the  printed  page, 
and  last  season  he  proved  that  he 
could  be  just  as  funny  on  the  air. 
.  .  .  Larry  Clinton's  orchestra 
and  soloist  Bea  Wain  add  their 
talents  to  the  Benchley  program. 
.  .  .  Helen  Hayes  presents  the 
second  instalment  of  her  three- 
part  play  on  the  Silver  Theater 
show,    CBS    at    6:00.    .    .    .    Kay 


Kyser,  the  "Yet's  Dance"  lad, 
and  his  orchestra  are  the  stars 
of  tonight's  Mutual  Show  of  the 
Week.  .  .  .  Beniamino  Gigli, 
famous  Italian  tenor,  is  the  Ford 
Hour's  guest  star.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  on  CBS 
at  3:00  doesn't  have  any  guest 
stars  today,  but  people  who  still 
insist  that  Richard  Wagner  was 
the  best  song-writer  who  ever 
lived  won't  want  to  miss  listening 
in — the  day's  program  is  made 
up  entirely  of  Wagner  composi- 
tions. .  .  .  From  noon  to  12:30, 
on  Mutual,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cour- 
boin,  distinguished  Belgian-Ameri- 
can organist,  plays  a  special 
Thanksgiving  season  concert. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Blue.  Norsemen  Quartet 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

NBC-Red:  Landt  Trio 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Ward  and  Muzzy 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 

CBS    Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 
NBC-Red    Mrs    Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Madame  Courageous 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting   the   Most   Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Red:  Vaughn  de  Leath 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS    Road  of  Life 
NBC-B!ue:  Mother-in-Law 

CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Blue:  Al  Roth  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 
NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
NBC-Blue:  U.  S.  Navy  Band 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

45  NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

45  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

00  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

00  NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 

00  NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

15  NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

15  NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

30  NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 

30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

45  CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 

45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

45  NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

00  CBS:  Press-Radio  News 

00  NBC-Red:  Science  in  the  News 

15  CBS:  Howie  Wing 

30  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

45  CBS:  Ted  Husing 

45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

45  NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 

00  CBS:  Ray  Heatherton 

00  NBC-Blue:  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 

00  NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

15  CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 

15  NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

30  CBS:  EDDIE    CANTOR 

30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

30  NBC-Red:  Emily  Post 

00  CBS:  Monday  Night  Show 

00  NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison 

00  NBC-Red:  AL   PEARCE 

30  CBS:  Pick  and  Pat 

30  NBC-Blue:  Those  We  Love 

30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

00  CBS:  LUX   THEATER 

00  NBC-Blue:  NBC  String  Symphony 

00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

30  NBC-Red.  Eddy  Duchin 

00  CBS:  Wayne  King 

00  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 

00  NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


Monday's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Eddie 
Cantor 

It  takes  more  than  the  law  of  gravity  to  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Oct.  31 


TXTHEN  you  listen  to  the  Step- 
mother  serial  on  CBS  this 
morning  at  10:45  you  probably 
enjoy  hating  Stepdaughter  Peggy 
Fairchild,  who  is  about  as  spoiled 
and  petulant  as  any  young  lady 
could  be.  But  Peggy  Wall,  who 
plays  the  role,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  in  real  life — you  can't 
help  liking  her  right  away.  .  .  . 
She's  a  graduate  of  the  Goodman 
Theater  School  in  Chicago  .  .  . 
made  her  dramatic  debut  in  "Peg 
o'  My  Heart"  while  she  was  still 
in  high  school,  and  then  played 
two  seasons  in  dramatic  stock  be- 
fore coming  to  radio  three  years 
ago.  .  .  .  Seems  as  if  Peggy,  be- 
sides being  her  own  name,  is  also 


a  name  that's  pretty  important  to 
her  professionally.  .  .  .  The  MBS 
School  of  the  Air  presents  High- 
lighting the  Headlines  at  10:00 
this  morning,  and  at  10:15, 
"Backyard  Adventures".  .  .  . 
Skinnay  Ennis  and  his  band 
are  playing  tonight  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  They're 
packing  up  their  instruments  and 
moving  south  to  Beverly  Hills — 
but  it  won't  make  much  difference 
to  you,  because  whether  they're 
in  San  Francisco  or  Beverly  Hills 
you  can  still  listen  to  their  music 
on  MBS.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  Carson 
Robison's  Buckaroos  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  8:00. 


Peggy  Wall  plays 
Peggy  Fairchild  in 
the  Stepmother  se- 
rial   today    on    CBS. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Nov.  7 


Edwin  C.  Hill  pre- 
sents the  Human  Side 
of  the  News  tonight 
at  7:15  on    NBC-Red. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  glance 
■^^  at  the  events  of  the  world  is 
what  you'll  get  at  7:15  tonight  if 
you  listen  to  Edwin  C.  Hill's  pro- 
gram, The  Human  Side  of  the 
News,  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  .  There 
may  be  other  commentators  who 
are  more  scholarly  than  Ed  Hill, 
but  there  aren't  many  who  can 
make  headline  news  more  exciting 
or  easier  to  understand.  .  .  .  He's 
been  a  star  reporter  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  got  his  first  news- 
paper job  at  $15  a  week  right 
after  his  graduation  from  Butler 
College  in  Indiana.  He  came  to 
New  York  with  a  hundred  dollars 
and  an  ambition  to  write  for  a 
metropolitan  daily,  and  was  lucky 


— he  clicked  on  his  first  story, 
which  was  a  description  of  a 
tenement-building  fire.  .  .  .  He's 
interviewed  at  least  a  thousand 
men  and  women  who  have  made 
headlines  .  .  .  his  personal  idol, 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  called  Hill  a 
member  of  his  unofficial  cabinet. 
.  .  .  He's  tall  and  fastidious,  and 
has  been  called  the  best-dressed 
newspaper  man  in  the  country. 
His  relaxation  and  greatest  joy 
is  trout-fishing,  and  he  once  re- 
fused to  come  to  New  York  from 
Maine  for  an  important  radio  au- 
dition because  the  fishing  was  too 
good  to  leave.  .  .  .  He  could  read 
a  telephone  book  aloud  and  make 
it  sound  interesting. 


Highlights  for  Monday,  Nov.  14 


LJ  ERE'S  a  word  of  comfort  to 
girls  who  aren't  raving  beau- 
ties, from  Ann  Tieman,  who  plays 
the  role  of  Joyce  in  today's  epi- 
sode of  The  Goldbergs,  on  CBS 
at  1:00.  .  .  .  Ann,  whose  own  face 
is  interesting  rather  than  strictly 
pretty,  says  that  "an  interesting 
face  will  get  you  just  as  far  as  a 
beautiful  one."  And  she  has 
proved  her  point  by  making  a 
personal  hit  in  last  year's  Broad- 
way production  of  the  comedy, 
"The  Women."  Ann  is  an  old 
friend  of  Gertrude  Berg,  The 
Goldberg's  author  and  star — the 
two  met  when  Ann  played  a  role 
in  one  of  Mrs.  Berg's  stage  pro- 
ductions. .  .  .  Did  you  know  that 


Myrt  and  Marge,  stars  of  the 
CBS  show  of  the  same  name 
(10:15  this  morning)  stepped  out 
during  the  summer  and  played 
several  weeks  at  one  of  the  sum- 
mer theaters?  ...  In  case  you 
have  been  wondering  why  your 
Almanac  is  printing  some  of  the 
programs  in  the  guide  in  full  cap- 
ital letters — those  are  the  shows 
you  really  ought  to  hear — spe- 
cially recommended  items,  in  fact. 
.  .  .  Happy  birthday  today  to  two 
radio  favorites  of  long  standing — 
Morton  Downey  and  Wilbur 
"Budd"  Hulick.  Morton  isn't  on 
the  air  at  present,  but  you  can 
hear  Budd  in  What's  My  Name 
on  Mutual,  Friday  nights. 


Ann  Tieman  of  the 
Goldbergs  cast  ad- 
vises girls  not  to 
worry     over     beauty. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Nov.  21 


Eddy  Duchin's  orches- 
tra is  on  the  air 
tonight  at  9:30  over 
NBC's    Red    network. 


'TpHE  Eddy  Duchin  admirers  are 
happy  these  days,  with  a  full 
half-hour  of  Duchin  music  on 
NBC-Red  at  9:30  every  Monday 
night.  .  .  .  Your  Almanac  nom- 
inates Eddy  as  the  best  popular 
music  pianist  on  the  networks,  bar 
none  and  no  nonsense  about  it. 
.  .  .  He's  an  affable  person  off- 
stage, even  better  looking  than 
his  photographs.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  rumor  going  around  a  week  or 
so  ago  that  he  might  star  in  a 
movie  based  on  the  life  of  the  late 
George  Gershwin,  but  Eddy  says 
it  isn't  so — which  is  something  of 
a  disappointment.  .  .  .  Vaughn  de 
Leath  is  on  NBC-Red  today  at 
noon,  in   the   time  which   used   to 


be  occupied  by  Dan  Harding's 
Wife,  now  off  the  air.  .  .  .  Irene 
Beasley's  time  has  switched  to 
2:00  on  CBS,  and  Ted  Husing, 
with  some  football  predictions,  is 
on  CBS  at  6:45.  .  .  .  These  are  all 
sustaining  programs,  and  don't 
feel  too  unhappy  if  the  networks 
cancel  them  at  the  last  minute  to 
present  trans-Atlantic  broadcasts 
or  news  bulletins.  Sustaining  art- 
ists during  the  European  crisis 
were  the  Number  One  underdogs 
of  radio — they'd  work  long  hours 
to  rehearse  their  programs,  only 
to  be  yanked  at  a  minute's  notice. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  some 
commercial  shows  too,  but  not  as 
often. 
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7:45 

9:30 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:30  NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tete 

8:45  NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 
8:45  NBC-Red:  Landt  Trio 

9:00  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 

3:00  NBC-Blue:  Press-Radio  News 

3:00  NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

3:05  NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
3:15  NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

3:30  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
45  NBC-Red:  Mystery  Chef 

00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

00  MBS:  School  of  the  Air 

00  NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

00  NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

15  CBS:  Myrtand  Marge 
15  NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
15  NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 

30  NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

30  NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

45  CBS:  Stepmother 

45  NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 

45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

00  CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

00  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
;15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Saile 
15  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo     Jones 

30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

:30  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
:30  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
45  NBC-Blue:  Getting   the  Most  Out  of 
Life 

;45  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
00  NBC-Red:  Vaughn  de  Leath 

15  CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
:30  NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  CBS:  VIC  AND  SADE 

15  NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 
15  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

30  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

30  NBC-Blue:  Mother-in-Law 

45  CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 

00  CBS:  Irene  Beasley 

00  NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

15  NBC-Blue:  LET'S  TALK   IT    OVER 
15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

30  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

3:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 
3:15  NBC-Blue:  U.  S.  Army  Band 
3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

3:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

4:00  CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

4:45  CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 
4:45  NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
4:45  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:00  CBS:  Music  for  Fun 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  The  Four  of  Us 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

5:15  NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
5:15  NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45  CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 

5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

5:45  NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

6:00  CBS:  Press-Radio  News 

:30  CBS:  Bob  Trout 
30  NBC-Red:  Angler  and  Hunter 

45  CBS:  Ted  Husing 
45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
45  NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 
:00  CBS:  Ray  Heatherton 
00  NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
00  NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
15  CBS:  George  McCall 
:15  NBC-Blue:   Mr.   Keen 
:15  NBC-Red:  Vocal  Varieties 
30  CBS:   HELEN   MENKEN 
30  NBC-Red:  Quite  by  Accident 
:00CBS:  EDWARD  G.  ROBINSON 
:00  NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 
30  CBS:  Al  Jolson 

30  NBC-Blue:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 
30  NBC-Red:  For  Men  Only 
:00  CBS:  We,  The  People 
00  NBC  -Blue:  Now  and  Then 
00  NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 
30  CBS:  Benny  Goodman 
30  NBC-Blue:  NBC  Jamboree 
30  NBC-Red:  McGEE  AND  COMPANY 
00  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
00  NBC-Red:  BOB  HOPE 
30  NBC-Red:  Jimmie  Fidler 
45  NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Benny 

Goodman 


Stand  on  your  rights,  but  watch  out  for  your  neighbor's  toes. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Nov.  1 


A  WELCOME  addition  to  Tues- 
■**■  day-night  listening  is  Dr. 
Christian,  starring  Jean  Hersholt, 
on  CBS  tonight  at  10:00 — even 
though,  as  happens  too  often  in 
radio,  it's  on  at  the  same  time  as 
another  top-notch  program,  Bob 
Hope's  variety  show,  on  NBC- 
Red.  .  .  .  Rosemary  De  Camp,  as 
she  did  last  year,  is  playing  the 
role  of  the  Doctor's  secretary, 
Judy  Price,  and  her  swell  per- 
formances have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  show's  popularity  ratings.  .  .  . 
Rosemary's  a  native  of  Prescott, 
Arizona,  the  daughter  of  a  prom- 
inent mining  engineer  who  took 
his  young  daughter  with  him  on 
his    travels    around    the    country. 


.  .  .  After  graduation  from  Mills 
College  she  toured  the  nation  in 
"The  Drunkard,"  then  got  a  part 
in  a  show  on  Broadway,  and  en- 
tered radio  via  Frank  Parker's 
Atlantic  Family  program  in  1935. 
.  .  .  She's  five  feet  two  inches  tall, 
weighs  105  pounds,  and  has  hazel 
eyes  and  auburn  hair.  .  .  .  The 
MBS  School  of  the  Air  today  has 
scheduled  Guide  Posts  to  Living 
at  10:00  and  Pioneer  Pathways 
at  10:15,  and  both  programs 
ought  to  be  well  worth  listening 
to.  .  .  .  Keep  up  on  what  to  read 
by  listening  to  John  T.  Frederick 
on  Of  Men  and  Books,  CBS  at 
4:45  this  afternoon.  He's  a  pro- 
fessor at  Northwestern  University. 


Auburn-haired  Rose- 
mary De  Camp  plays 
Dr.  Christian's  secre- 
tary,    Judy     Price. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Nov.  8 


Jean  Carter,  in  The 
Mighty  Show  on  CBS, 
is  played  by  diminu- 
tive    Jay    Meredith. 


T  F  you  don't  like  the  way  this 
■*-  country  is  being  run,  today's 
the  day  to  do  something  about  it, 
for  all  over  the  nation  the  citizens 
are  going  to  the  polls  to  vote  for 
their  favorites,  and  of  course  your 
radio  stations  are  all  set  and  ready 
to  bring  you  the  latest  news  about 
the  elections  as  soon  as  it's  avail- 
able. Not  only  will  the  networks 
broadcast  the  most  important  na- 
tional returns,  but  your  local  sta- 
tions will  take  care  of  keeping  you 
informed  on  who  is  ahead  in  that 
contest  for  sheriff  of  Whatta 
County.  .  .  .  The  Al  Jolson  pro- 
gram, on  CBS  at  8:30  tonight, 
ought  to  have  some  sort  of  special 
celebration  up  its  sleeve,  for  today 


is  Tiny  Ruffner's  birthday,  and 
he's  the  announcer  on  the  show. 
...  A  serial  program  that's  de- 
signed for  the  youngsters,  but 
ought  to  appeal  just  about  as 
much  to  oldsters  as  well,  is  The 
Mighty  Show,  on  CBS  at  5:45. 
It's  about  circus  life,  with  the 
accent  on  excitement.  .  .  .  Jay 
Meredith,  diminutive  actress, 
plays  the  part  of  Jean  Carter  in 
The  Mighty  Show.  She's  only 
twenty-two,  but  has  been  in  radio 
for  seven  years.  ...  In  her  home 
town  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  she 
was  a  child  prodigy,  playing  the 
violin  at  public  concerts  when  she 
was  only  seven — and  has  been 
on  the  stage  ever  since. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Nov.  15 


~\T  OUR  Almanac  is  pretty  proud 
of  itself,  because  that  Informa- 
tion Please  program  it  has  been 
praising  has  finally  grabbed  itself 
a  sponsor — what's  more,  a  sponsor 
who  hasn't  been  on  the  air  for 
several  years.  Canada  Dry  is  pro- 
viding the  bankroll  for  tonight's 
broadcast — 8:30  on  NBC-Blue — 
and  everything  is  fine,  with  Clif- 
ton Fadiman,  F.P.A.,  and  John 
Kieran  on  regularly.  .  .  .  Just  one 
word  of  warning  to  those  sponsors 
■ — don't  listen  to  those  critics  who 
tell  you  the  program  is  too  high- 
brow; it  isn't,  and  we  won't  stand 
for  having  its  level  of  intelligence 
lowered.  .  .  .  Last  week  your 
Almanac   told   you   a   little   about 


Jay  Meredith,  the  ingenue  of  The 
Mighty  Show,  on  CBS  at  5:45 — 
now  it's  time  to  learn  about  Agnes 
Moorehead,  Ma  Hutchinson  in  the 
same  program.  Agnes  has  earned 
the  title  of  First  Lady  among 
radio's  character  actresses — you 
used  to  hear  her  in  the  Phil  Baker 
shows,  and  as  Min  in  the  Andy 
Gump  series.  .  .  .  She's  a  Boston- 
born  minister's  daughter — tall, 
red-haired,  and  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  women  around  the  broad- 
casting studios.  She  can  speak 
nearly  every  known  dialect,  and 
is  equally  at  home  cast  as  a  wise- 
cracking chorus  girl  or  a  bereaved 
mother.  .  .  .  She  holds  two  college 
degrees — a  B.A.  and  an  M.A. 


Character  actress 
Agnes  Moorhead  is  Ma 
Hutchinson  in  The 
Mighty   Show   on   CBS. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Nov.  22 


Felix  Knight  sings  on 
NBC-Blue  tonight  at 
10:30,  on  Fridays  on 
the    Red    at    6:00. 


T  T'S  only  two  more  days  until 
A  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Mutual 
network  has  prepared  a  program 
that  will  help  housewives  who 
either  haven't  ever  cooked  a  tur- 
key before  or  would  like  to  know 
of  a  new  way  to  cook  one.  Mar- 
jorie  Mills,  the  "Girl  from 
Maine,"  is  going  on  the  MBS  air 
from  2:15  to  2:30  with  special 
Maine  recipes  for  Thanksgiving 
meals.  She's  concentrating  on  the 
stuffing  for  the  turkey  and  a  novel 
way  of  preparing  State  of  Maine 
potatoes  for  this  annual  feast-day. 
.  .  .  You've  been  writing  in  to 
complain  that  your  Almanac  has 
neglected  tenor  Felix  Knight,  and 
maybe  the  accusation  is  true.  .  .  . 


Felix  is  on  the  air  tonight  at  10:30 
on  NBC-Blue  and  Fridays  at  6:00 
on  NBC-Red,  so  he  really  rates 
your  attention.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
Atwater-Kent  Audition  winners, 
he  is  also  the  youngest  tenor  ever 
to  sing  the  role  of  "Faust"  on  the 
operatic  stage.  .  .  .  On  the  screen, 
he  was  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
Hal  Roach  picture,  "Babes  in 
Toyland,"  and  has  appeared  with 
symphony  orchestras  on  the  west 
coast.  .  .  .  He's  married,  to  Alice 
Moore,  whom  he  met  on  the 
"Babes  in  Toyland"  set.  .  .  . 
Listen  to  his  quarter-hour  pro- 
gram tonight — you'll  like  him 
and  wonder  why  some  sponsor 
doesn't  grab  hm. 
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(For  Wednesday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


WOODEN  ANNIVERSARY 

.More  Like  a  Honeymoon! 


6  P.M.  SAME  DAY 


Smart  Wives  use  this  extra  beauty  care.  . .  they 
cream  EXTRAnSKIN-VITAMIN"Mo  THEIR  SKIN* 


Princess — H.  R.  H.  Princess  Maria 
Antonia  de  Braganca  (Mrs.  Ashley 
Chanler)  is  a  great  believer  in  cream- 
ing "skin-vitamin"  into  her  skin. 
She  says:  "I'm  glad  to  get  this  extra 
beauty  care  in  Pond's — the  cream 
I've  always  used." 


Vitamin  A,  the  "skin- 
vitamin,"  is  necessary  to 
skin  health.  In  hospitals, 
scientists  found  that  this 
vitamin,  applied  to  the 
skin,  healed  wounds  and 
burns  quicker. 
•  Now  this  "skin-vita- 
min" is  in  every  jar  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream!  Use 
Pond's  night  and  morn- 
ing and  before  make-up. 
Same  jars,  same  labels, 
same  prices. 


Earl's  Daughter — Lady  Cynthia  Williams, 
popular  member  of  British  aristocracy,  has 
used  Pond's  since  her  deb  days  .  .  .  "Now  I'm 
more  enthusiastic  about  Pond's  than  ever. 
Extra  'skin-vitamin'  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream 


"Any  wife  would  be  foolish  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Pond's  new  'skin-vitamin'  beauty 
care!  I've  always  used  Pond's.  It  softens  my 
skin  .  .  .  gives  sparkle  to  my  make-up." 

Charming  Hostess,  MRS.  CHARLES  MORGAN,  ///f'eftj 
popular  in  New  York's  young  married  set 


helps  provide  against  possible  lack  of  it  in 
my  skin." 

(above)  At  her  ancestral  home.Waldershare 
Park,  Kent,  England — introducing  her  baby 
daughter,  Juliana,  to  the  hounds. 


Amazing  Pond's  Offer 

'ith  purchase  of  large 
r  of  Pond's  Col  '  * 
et  a  generous 
nd's  "Glare-Proof" 
wder.  BOTH  for  the 
e  of  the  Cold  Cream. 
LIMITED  SUPPLY  . .  .         ^-^ 
GET 
YOURS 


#  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied   to  the  skin  arc  hased  upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  lahoratorj  method. 


soM*  —»«Si 


Tune  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond's  Program, 
Mondays,  8:30  P.M.,  N.Y.  Time,  N.B.C. 

Copyright,  19:i8.  Pond's  Bxtnwl  (."onnir-ny 
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Manhattanites 
Gene  and  Glenn 

Swing  Serenade 
Musical  Tete-a-Tete 


Press-Radio  News 
Band  Goes  to  Town 

Breakfast  Club 

The  Family  Man 

Interne 

Al  and  Lee  Reiser 


CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 
NBC-Red.  Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Madame  Courageous 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the   Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Red:  Vaughn  de  Leath 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother-in-Law 

CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 
NBC-Blue:  Judy  and  Lanny 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Blue:  LET'S  TALK  IT  OVER 
NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 


MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Deep  River  Boys 
NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 


CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 
NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Our  American  Schools 
CBS:JHowie  Wing 
CBS:  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Blue:  Gulden  Serenaders 
CBS:  Ted  Husing 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 
CBS:  Ray  Heatherton 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Ask-it-Basket 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Revelers 
NBC-Blue:  Science  Program 
CBS:  GANG  BUSTERS 
NBC-Blue:  Roy  Shield  Revue 
NBC-Red:  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY 
CBS:  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM 
NBC-Blue:  Hobby  Lobby 
NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey 
NBC-Red.  TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT 
CBS:  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER 
NBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER'S  CLASS 
CBS:  Edgar  A.  Guest 
NBC-Blue:  NBC  Minstrel  Show 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Portland 
Hoffa 


If  you  always  say  "Thank  you,"   you'll   have  more  things  to  say 

"Thank  you"  for. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Oct.  26 


'THE  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tern  has  started  its  own  School 
of  the  Air  now,  and  an  ambitious 
undertaking  it  is,  too.  Five  days 
a  week,  from  10:00  to  10:30, 
E.S.T.,  the  program  is  on  the  air, 
originating  in  WLW,  Cincinnati. 
Education  and  entertainment  are 
blended  in  the  scripts — for  in- 
stance, today's  program  consists 
of  a  dramatized  fairy-tale,  "Once 
Upon  a  Time"  at  10:00,  followed 
by  "Meet  the  Author,"  at  10:15. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  dance  bands  have 
settled  down  into  their  fall  and 
winter  hotel  spots,  but  tonight  has 
a  pair  of  changes.  Art  Shaw  moves 
into  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  New 
York,    and    from    now    on    you'll 


hear  him  playing  from  there,  on 
a  CBS  wire  six  nights  a  week. 
This  is  Art's  first  New  York  en- 
gagement since  he  went  on  the 
road  to  build .  up  what  a  lot  of 
fans  say  is  the  best  band  in  the 
country.  A  musical  magazine  re- 
cently voted  him  the  most  up-and- 
coming  leader  in  the  business,  and 
you  can  find  people  who  swear 
that  next  year  he'll  be  more  pop- 
ular than  Benny  Goodman.  But 
better  listen  in  and  form  your 
own  opinion.  .  .  .  And  speaking 
of  Benny  Goodman,  he  moves  in- 
to New  York's  Waldorf-Astoria 
tonight,  broadcasting  on  CBS. 
It's  the  first  time  the  sedate  Wal- 
dorf has  featured  a  swing  band. 


Art  Shaw  opens  his 
fall  season  tonight 
at  the  Lincoln  Ho- 
tel— listen    on    CBS. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Nov.  2 


Listen  on  CBS  to  a 
late-at-night  broad- 
cast as  Gene  Krupa 
opens  at  the  Palomar. 


TXT ITH  its  fingers  crossed,  your 
v  "  Almanac  tells  you  that  you 
can  listen  in  tonight  to  the  fight 
between  Henry  Armstrong  and 
Ceferino  Garcia  for  the  welter- 
weight championship  of  the  world. 
Reason  for  the  finger-crossing:  the 
fight  is  scheduled  for  tonight  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  but 
prize-fights  are  so  often  postponed 
that  you'd  better  refer  to  your 
newspaper  to  be  quite  sure  this 
one  is  coming  off  as  scheduled. 
The  fight  is  fifteen  rounds,  and 
NBC  is  to  broadcast  it.  And  the 
wise  boys  are  telling  you  to  put 
your  money  on  Armstrong.  .  .  . 
Skinnay  Ennis  and  his  band  open 
tonight     at     the     swanky     Victor 


Hugo  Cafe  in  Beverly  Hills,  and 
if  you  listen  on  Mutual,  you'll  be 
hearing  the  same  music  many  a 
Hollywood  star  is  dancing  to,  be- 
cause Skinnay's  the  new  sensation 
out  there.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Gene 
Krupa,  that  old  Benny  Goodman 
star,  is  opening  at  the  Palomar 
ballroom  in  Los  Angeles,  which  is 
funny  because  the  Palomar  is  the 
exact  spot  where  Benny  first  got 
his  big  break — back  in  the  days 
when  Gene  was  just  his  drummer- 
boy.  Since  Gene  broke  away  from 
Benny  and  formed  his  own  band, 
he  hasn't  been  doing  so  terribly 
well,  but  maybe  the  Palomar  will 
turn  the  tide  and  make  him 
swing's  newest  sensation. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Nov.  9 


TITEDNESDAY,  as  everybody 
"  ^  ought  to  know  by  this  time, 
is  the  listening  night  for  such  spe- 
cial events  as  Gang  Busters  on 
CBS  at  8:00,  One  Man's  Family, 
NBC-Red  also  at  8:00  (except  on 
the  West  Coast),  Fred  Allen's 
Town  Hall  Tonight  on  NBC-Red 
at  9:00,  and  the  Texaco  Star 
Theater  on  CBS  at  9:30.  .  .  .  This 
Texaco  Theater  continues  on  its 
mammoth  way,  with  more  stars 
than  you  can  comfortably  cram 
into  a  loud  speaker,  and  seems  to 
be  doing  right  well  by  itself.  .  .  . 
One  of  its  major  achievements  is 
supplying  a  good  sponsored  spot 
for  songstress  Jane  Froman,  one 
of  radio's   well-liked   singers   who 


hasn't  been  around  much  of  late. 
Being  out  in  Hollywood  anyway 
for  the  program,  Jane  is  also  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
with  the  movie  people  for  a  pic- 
ture contract.  .  .  .  Besides  Jane, 
the  Star  Theater  boasts  such  reg- 
ular performers  as  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  Charlie  Ruggles,  Una  Merkel, 
Ned  Sparks,  Kenny  Baker,  Max 
Reindhardt  (directing  the  weekly 
radio  plays),  David  Broekman's 
music  and  announcer  Jimmie 
Wallington.  ...  At  10:30,  still  on 
CBS,  there's  Edgar  A.  Guest  pre- 
senting another  of  his  inspiring 
half-hour  programs  which  pro- 
claim bravely  and  convincingly, 
It  Can  Be  Done! 


Jane  Froman,  sing- 
ing star  of  tonight's 
Texaco  Star  Theater, 
on     CBS     at     9:30. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday.  Nov.  16,  23 


Alma  Kitchell  con- 
ducts this  after- 
noon's Let's  Talk  It 
Over    show     on     NBC. 


"[^"OVEMBER  16:  Every  wo- 
■^  man  in  the  country  ought  to 
enjoy  listening  to  the  NBC-Blue 
Let's  Talk  it  Over  programs, 
broadcast  at  2:15  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon. They're  down-to-earth,  sen- 
sible, and  very  entertaining,  and 
for  proof  there  is  "Don't  Let 
Your  Children  Spoil  Your  Lives" 
on  page  12  of  this  issue,  which 
was  printed  from  a  Let's  Talk  it 
Over  broadcast.  .  .  .  Today's  pro- 
gram is  under  Alma  Kitchell's 
direction,  since  Wednesday  is  her 
day  to  Talk  it  Over;  and  because 
Miss  Kitchell  is  an  accomplished 
singer  as  well  as  a  clever  speaker, 
she'll  undoubtedly  add  a  song  or 


two   to  the   end   of  the   program. 

November  23:  According  to  well- 
laid  plans,  Jan  Garber  and  his 
sweet  rhythms  should  be  available 
on  your  radio  tonight  at  9:00. 
Broadcasting  from  the  Blackhawk 
Restaurant  in  Chicago,  Jan  will 
be  on  the  Mutual  system  at  that 
time.  .  .  .  Lend  an  ear  to  the 
Gulden  Serenaders — the  Three 
Jesters  and  Peg  La  Centra — on 
NBC-Blue  late  this  afternoon  at 
6:30.  It's  a  light,  tuneful  sort  of 
program,  just  right  for  that  din- 
ner-time pepper-upper.  .  .  .  And 
at  6:45  NBC-Red  has  a  serial 
called  Father  and  Son,  which  is 
new  to  the  airwaves. 


(For  Thursdays  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


"to  ywmjo  ewwowia! 


Gee— was  I  sorry  for  myself!  And  mad,  too! 

Five  precious  days  of  the  cruise  I'd  planned 
and  saved  for— to  be  spoiled  by  chafing  dis- 
comfort and  annoyance!  I  thought  of  the 
dancing  and  gay  deck  games,  and  inwardly 
wailed  .  .  .  Oh,  why  was  I  born  a  woman? 


Well — at  least  I've  drawn  a  nice  cabin  com- 
panion, I  consoled  myself,  when  I  met  the 
girl  who  was  sharing  my  stateroom.  And  ap- 
parently it  was  mutual,  for  before  we  were 
unpacked  we  were  friends  .  .  .  and  I  was  tell- 
ing her  my  troubles. 


"Me,  tOO  —she  grinned.  "But  it  doesn't  get 
me  down.  Though  I  used  to  feel  just  as  you 
do  about  it  until  I  discovered  Modess.  But 
now — with  Modess — I'm  so  completely  com- 
fortable I  just  don't  think  about  it  .  .  ." 


"Here" — she  continued,  offering  me  a  box  of 

Modess.  "Help  yourself.  Fortunately,  I 
brought  an  ample  supply."  And  while  I  fin- 
ished unpacking,  she  explained  how  Modess 
is  made  and  why  it's  so  wonderfully  com- 
fortable .  .  . 


"It's  made  differently,"  she  told 

me.  And  she  actually  cut  a  Modess 
pad  in  two  so  that  I  could  see  and 
feel  the  soft,  fluffy  filler  ...  so  un- 
like napkins  made  of  close-packed 
layers.  "Now,"  she  added,  "I'll 
show  you  how  safe  you  are  with 
Modess  .  .  ." 


Taking  OUt  the  moisture-resistant 
backing,  she  dropped  water  on  it. 
Not  a  drop  went  through!  "And," 
she  pointed  out,  "there's  a  blue 
line  on  the  back  of  every  Modess 
pad  that  shows  how  to  wear  it 
for  the  greatest  possible  comfort 
and  protection!" 


Well — every  day  of  that  cruise  was  glorious!  Not  a  single  uncomfortable 
moment — thanks  to  Modess.  So,  naturally,  I've  been  a  Modess  booster 
ever  since.  And  think,  for  all  its  comfort  and  security,  Modess  costs 
not  one  cent  more  than  any  other  nationally  known  napkin! 


IF  YOU  PREFER  A  SMAllER,  SLIGHTLY  NARROWER  PAD,  SAY  "JUNIOR  MODESS" 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
NBC-Red:   Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Blue:  Kampus  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 
NBC-Red:  Landt  Trio 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Hermann  and  Bant;' 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Chef 

CBS    Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  Schcol  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 
NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  Vaughn  de  Leath 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  For  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother-in-Law 

CBS:  The  Gospel  Singer 


Irene  Beasley 

Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

Blue:  Let's  Talk  It  Over 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 
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CBS:  Joe  Penner 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  HOUR 

NBC-Red:  RUDY  VALLEE 

CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES 
NBC-Blue:  Toronto  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  GOOD  NEWS  OF  1939 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Blue:  People  I  Have  Known 
NBC-Red:  KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

CBS:  Americans  at  Work 

NBC-Blue:  Elza  Schallert 


Mary  Marlin 

Ma  Perkins 

Pepper  Young's  Family 

Ted  Malone 
Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 

Red:  Stella  Dallas 

Red:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
Red:  Girl  Alone 

Let's  Pretend 

Blue:  The  Four  of  Us 

Red:  Dick  Tracy 

Blue:  Silhouettes  of  the  West 
Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

Blue:  Don  Winslow 
Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

The  Mighty  Show 

Blue:  Tom  Mix 

Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

Press  Radio  News 

Red:  Elvira  Rios 

Bob  Trout 

Blue:  Rhythm  School 

Red:  Eddie  Dooley 

Ted  Husing 

Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Red:  Father  and  Son 

Ray  Heatherton 
Blue:  Easy  Aces 
Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

George  McCall 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
Red:  Vocal  Varieties 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Frank 
Morgan 


Even  a  smile  is  out  of  style  if  it  doesn't  fit. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Oct.  27 


PROM  the  Village  Barn  which 
is,  as  you  might  suspect,  a 
Greenwich  Village  night  spot, 
Mutual  has  Carl  Deacon  Moore's 
music  coming  to  you  six  nights  a 
week,  beginning  tonight.  .  .  .  Carl 
has  a  small  band,  but  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  Village,  it  has  to 
be  plenty  hot,  so  if  you  like 
torrid  rhythms,  listen  in.  .  .  .  The 
MutuaVs  School  ol  the  Air  pro- 
gram for  the  morning  is  composed 
of  "Famous  Farmers"  at  10:00 
and  "The  Human  Side  of  Uncle 
Sam"  at  10:15.  ...  If  this  were 
income-tax  time  they'd  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  anybody 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  a  human  side. 
...    If  'you're    looking    forward 


already  to  Saturday  and  its  foot- 
ball games,  you  won't  want  to 
miss  Eddie  Dooley  tonight  at  6:30 
on  NBC-Red,  with  a  re-broadcast 
which  reaches  the  West  Coast  at 
9:30.  Eddie's  aim  is  to  have  all 
the  latest  dope  on  the  teams 
which  will  take  the  field  day  after 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  The  Columbia 
Workshop  program  is  on  the  air 
Thursdays  now,  at  1 0:00 — but  so, 
alas,  is  Bing  Crosby,  and  frankly 
the  chances  are  that  most  lis- 
teners, faced  with  the  choice,  will 
go  for  Crosby  with  a  rush.  .  .  . 
Until  the  Town  Meeting  oi  the 
Air  program  returns  to  NBC-Blue, 
the  Toronto  Symphony  is  on  that 
network  at  9:00. 


Carl  Deacon  Moore 
is  the  bandleader 
at  the  Village  Barn, 
heard  tonight  on  MBS. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Nov.  3 


Ned  Wever  is  Anthony 
Hale,  the  district  at- 
torney, in  Her  Honor, 
Nancy  James  —  CBS. 


UT ITH  the  smell  of  burning 
*  leaves  in  the  air,  the  pump- 
kin on  the  vine,  and  turkeys  in 
the  barnyard  looking  apprehen- 
sive, you  know  that  it's  fall.  But 
NBC  has  still  another  seasonal 
note  today,  in  the  Cornhuskers 
Derby,  coming  from  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota.  In  case  you  never 
heard  of  one,  a  Cornhuskers 
Derby  is  exactly  that — a  race  to 
see  who  can  husk  the  most  corn 
in  the  shortest  time — and  the 
winner  of  the  yearly  event  is 
quite  a  guy  around  his  home 
state.  .  .  .  Emil  Coleman,  society 
bandleader,  moves  into  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York     tonight,     with     broadcasts 


coming  to  your  loudspeaker  over 
CBS.  Coleman  is  playing  in  a 
different  ballroom  from  that  oc- 
cupied by  Benny  Goodman — just 
so  that  the  Waldorf  patrons  who 
like  swing  can  have  it,  while  those 
who  like  sweet  can  be  satisfied 
too.  .  .  .  America's  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air,  one  of  radio's  most 
vital  and  stimulating  programs, 
returns  to  NBC-Blue  tonight  at 
9:30.  ...  A  good  pair  of  co-stars 
and  Barbara  Weeks  and  Ned 
Wever,  of  Her  Honor,  Nancy 
James,  on  CBS  today  and  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  12:15.  Barbara  plays  the  title 
role,  and  Ned  plays  Anthony 
Hale,  the  fighting  district  attorney. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Nov.  10 


T^ULL  of  good  resolutions  about 
A  not  letting  any  movie  producer 
talk  him  into  making  another  pic- 
ture, Rudy  Vallee  is  in  Hollywood 
tonight,  doing  his  first  program 
from  there  at  8:00,  E.S.T.  He'll 
stay  in  the  film  capital  until  short- 
ly after  the  first  of  the  year,  filling 
dance  dates — and,  you  can't  tell, 
those  resolutions  might  break 
down  and  he'll  make  a  picture 
after  all.  .  .  .  Guy  Lombardo 
starts  another  fall  and  winter  sea- 
son in  the  Grill  Room  of  New 
York's  Roosevelt  Hotel  tonight. 
You'll  hear  him,  as  usual,  doing 
his  sustaining  broadcasts  over 
CBS.  ...  At  9:00  Major  Bowes 
and  Good  News  of  1939  will  both 


present  their  entertaining  shows. 
...  At  7:00,  Ray  Heatherton  on 
CBS,  the  Easy  Aces  on  NBC- 
Blue,  and  Amos  'n'  Andy  on 
NBC-Red  all  compete  for  your 
attention,  and  whichever  way  you 
twist  your  dials  you  can't  go 
wrong.  CBS  is  doing  right  by 
young  Heatherton  in  giving  him 
a  nightly  period  of  his  own — but 
— wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
supply  an  orchestra  instead  of  an 
organ  for  his  accompaniment? 
Some  people,  a  good  many  people 
in  fact,  don't  like  organ  music 
much.  ...  At  7:15,  on  CBS, 
George  McCall  supplies  you  with 
the  latest  news  about  Hollywood 
stars. 


Rudy  Vallee  starts 
broadcasting  from 
Hollywood  tonight — 
on  NBC-Red  at  8:00. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  24 


This  is  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  here's  the 
star  who  is  the  big- 
gest    news     of     all. 


1UOVEMBER  17:  If  you  live 
'  on  a  farm,  there  are  a  couple 
of  programs  you  shouldn't  miss, 
on  the  air  today  and  every  Jay 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
One's  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
at  12:30,  and  the  other's  the 
Goodyear  Farm  Radio  News,  at 
1:15 — both  on  NBC-Blue.  The 
Goodyear  quarter-hour  is  really 
part  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
in  fact — the  last  fifteen  minutes 
of  it,  cut  off  by  itself  and  directed 
at  the  farmers  of  different  re- 
gions, dealing  with  local  problems. 
iVovemoer  24:  Nobody  should 
have  to  be  told  that  this  is 
Thanksgiving   Day,   and   the   real 


grand  old  bird  pictured  at  the 
left.  May  every  one  of  you 
Almanac  readers  have  one!  .  .  . 
All  the  networks,  of  course,  will 
have  special  Thanksgiving  Day 
broadcasts  —  speeches,  sermons, 
concerts  and  football  games, 
which  is  enough  of  a  variety  to 
please  every  taste.  .  .  .  As  to 
football,  when  the  last  cheer  has 
died  down,  Mutual  has  a  gala 
gridiron  spree  at  9:30  P.M.,  called 
We  Want  a  Touchdown.  It  fea- 
tures George  Trevor,  noted  foot- 
ball expert,  who  reviews  the  day's 
games  and  quizzes  the  audience 
on  football.  .  .  .  Erskine  Haw- 
kins band  moves  into  the  Alamo 
Supper  Club  in  San  Antonio. 
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star    of    the    proceedings    is    the 

(For  Friday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


Adventurer  in  Top  Hat 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

toured  the  British  Empire  with  his 
own  Lawrence  unit — the  only  one  to 
make  money.  He  paraded  India  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  visiting  viceroys 
and  maharajahs  in  mobs.  Exercising 
his  genial  genius  for  interesting  im- 
portant people  in  his  plans,  he  got 
backing  for  expeditions  into  Malaysia 
and  Upper  Burma;  and  wangled  him- 
self an  invitation  from  King  Amanul- 
lah  to  visit  him  at  Kabul,  an  invita- 
tion so  personal  that  the  Afghans 
wouldn't  let  his  companion — though 
he  was  Major  Yeats  Brown,  the  Ben- 
gal Lancer — cross  the  border  with 
him. 

Whatever  places  he  went,  Afghan- 
istan or  Australia,  Sudan  or  the 
South  Seas — and  he  covered  them  all 
— batteries  of  movie-cameras  and 
troops  of  operators  went  along.  So 
did  Mrs.  Thomas,  as  his  chief  aide. 

These  were  large  scale  safaris,  re- 
quiring, as  means  of  transportation, 
chartered  ships,  special  trains,  cara- 
vans of  camels,  flocks  of  elephants, 
herds  of  horses  and  cavalcades  of  ox- 
carts. 

THUS,  between  1919  and  1924  Lowell 
'  traveled  somewhere  between  half  a 
million  and  a  million  miles,  shot  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  of  film,  delivered 
a  couple  of  thousand  lectures,  on 
Lawrence,  India,  Australia  and  Ma- 
laysia, accompanied  the  U.  S.  Army 
planes  on  what  was  the  first  world- 
flight,  wrote,  syndicated,  and  acted  as 
chief  salesman  for  the  history  of  that 
flight,  and  turned  out  three  or  four 
books,  "With  Lawrence  in  Arabia" 
being  the  first — and  incidentally,  the 
most  successful  of  the  thirty  he's  pub- 
lished to  date. 

Lowell  came  home  in  1925  and  ex- 
cept for  a  twenty-five-thousand-mile 
piane  trip  in  1927,  which,  Lowell  says, 
was  "some  kind  of  a  record  or  other," 
the  next  five  years  were  a  continuous 
platform  performance. 

Lowell  got  his  radio  job  because,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Cuddihys,  who 
owned  the  Literary  Digest,  Floyd  Gib- 
bons, their  then  broadcaster,  talked 
too  fast;  was  too  wet  (in  the  handling 
of  the  Digest's  prohibition  poll) ;  and 
cost  too  much — $3,500  a  week — while 
they  could  get  Lowell  for  only  $2,000 
a  week. 

According  to  Lester  Cuddihy,  there 
came  a  crucial  moment  in  the  third 
week  when  Lowell's  air-chances  were 
suspended  in  mid  air,  and  then  "a 
wave  of  fan  mail  put  him  on  the  crest 
of  the  radio  wave." 

He  has  swum  with  the  tide  comfort- 
ably since,  switching,  without  missing 
a  stroke,  to  his  present  sponsors  after 
a  year  or  so  with  the  Digest.  His  five 
times  a  week  radio  audience  is  esti- 
mated at  ten  million.  His  twice  a 
week  "flashing  of  the  news  by  Movie- 
tone" must  hit  another  ten  million 
ears.  He  has  been  broadcasting  for 
eight  years,  and  screen-casting  for 
five. 

He  originated  the  Tall  Stories  fea- 
ture of  his  earlier  broadcasts  as  a  lure 
for  fan  mail  and  it  worked.  Enough 
whoppers  came  in  so  that  Lowell  was 
able  to  gather  them  in  a  book,  which, 
strangely  enough,  he  called  "Tall 
Stories." 

Since  the  beginnings  of  the  Law- 
rence show  Lowell  has  employed 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Gloria  Stuart 

(Hollywood  Star) 

TELLS  GIRLS: 

Smooth  MAAtDSme 


"EXQUISITE   HANDS 

are  essential  for  feminine 
charm",  says  GLORIA 
STUART*  co-starring  in 
Columbia's  "The  Lady 
Objects."  "A  little  regular 
care  helps  keep  a  woman's 
hands  smooth  and  lovely." 
Try  caring  for  your  hands 
with  Jergens!  Used  regu- 
larly, it  prevents  chapping! 


I 


'Gloria  Stuart  has  lovely  hands.  With  Lanny  Ross  in  new  Columbia  Picture  success  "The  Lady  Objects" 

How  to  help  keep  Your  HANDS 
Smooth  and  Soft 


HAND  SKIN  SUFFERS  from  loss 
of  natural  moisture,  when  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  wind,  or  frequent 
use  of  water.  Looks  coarse  and  older, 
feels  harsh.  Girls,  furnish  beautifying 
moisture  for  the  skin  by  using  Jergens 
Lotion.  No  stickiness!  Jergens  con- 
tains 2  ingredients,  so  effective  to  help 
whiten  and  soften  the  skin  that  many 


doctors  use  them.  Quickly  soothes 
chapping!  Use  Jergens  regularly  for 
soft,  smooth  hands  that  kindle  love's 
flame.  At  business — have  a  bottle  in 
your  desk  drawer;  at  home — keep 
Jergens  in  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Use 
after  every  hand-washing.  Only  50^. 
25!*,  10^  —  or  $1.00  for  the  special 
economy  size — at  any  beauty  counter. 


Its  2  effective  ingredients 
help  even  rough,  neglect- 
ed hands  to  be  delightfully 
soft  and   velvet  -  smooth. 


FREE:      GENEROUS      SAMPLE 

See  —  at  our  expense  —  how  wonderfully  this  fragrant 
Jergens  Lotion  helps  to  make  red.  rough,  chapped  hands 
smooth  and  white. 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  618  Alfred  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  (In  Canada,  Perth,  Ontario) 


Name- 
Street- 
City— 


I'LEASK  PltlNT 


-Slale- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

George 
Burns 


Be  generous  to  a  fault— especially  to  other  people1! 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Oct.  28 


'HpHERE  are  several  good  things 
"*"  about  Friday  night — the  next 
day  is  Saturday,  and  a  half-holi- 
day (or  maybe  even  a  full  holiday 
for  some  people);  and  you  can 
listen  to  programs  like  Jack  Haley 
at  7:30  on  CBS,  the  Cities  Service 
Concert  at  8:00  on  NBC-Red, 
Burns  and  Allen  at  8:30  on  CBS, 
Hollywood  Hotel  on  the  same  net- 
work at  9:00,  and  the  Lady  Esther 
Serenade  on  NBC-Red  at  10:00. 
.  .  .  One  of  these  shows,  the  Cities 
Service  Concert,  goes  on  year 
after  year,  constantly  maintain- 
ing a  mighty  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, with  Lucille  Manners, 
Robert  Simmons,  Ross  Graham, 
and  Grantland  Rice's  football 


comment  —  plus  Frank  Black's 
orchestra.  .  .  .  Ross  Graham, 
the  Cities  Service  baritone,  was 
a  protege  of  the  great  Roxy, 
who  came  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  where  Ross  was  work- 
ing for  a  public  utilities  company, 
heard  him,  and  was  so  impressed 
that  he  brought  him  to  New  York 
to  work  in  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  .  .  .  Ross  is  still  unmarried, 
and  takes  a  voice  lesson  every 
day.  .  .  .  The  Mutual  network's 
School  of  the  Air  program  for  this 
morning:  a  full  half-hour  musical 
show,  "I  Like  Music,"  conducted 
by  Josef  Cherniavsky,  from  10:00 
until  10:30.  .  .  .  Listen  to  Explor- 
ing Space  on  CBS  at  5:15. 


Ross  Graham  sings 
tonight  on  the  week- 
ly Cities  Service 
Show,  NBC-Red  at  8. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Nov.  4 


i 


Eve  March  is  lead- 
ing lady  of  Grand 
Central  Station,  on 
CBS    tonight    at    10. 


T  F  you  are  one  of  those  people 
■*■  who  complain  that  radio 
doesn't  present  enough  original 
plays,  you  ought  to  listen  in  Fri- 
day nights  and  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  .  .  .  There  are  two  shows 
on  tonight  that  are  swell  examples 
of  drama  written  especially  and 
exclusively  for  the  air — First 
Nighter  on  CBS  at  8:00  and 
Grand  Central  Station  on  the 
same  network  at  10:00.  .  .  .  True, 
they  both  slop  over  into  the 
hackneyed  and  trite  sort  of  thing 
now  and  then — but  they  also  pro- 
vide some  thrilling  half-hours 
when  they're  in  good  form.  .  .  . 
Grand  Central  Station,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  fascinating  idea  back 


of  it — to  follow  the  people  who 
congregate  in  New  York's  huge 
railroad  terminal  into  their  private 
lives  and  see  what  happens  to 
them.  ...  A  frequent  leading  lady 
in  the  Grand  Central  Station 
sketches  is  Eve  March,  who  used 
to  be  Adelyn  Doyle  and  is  NOT 
Katharine  Hepburn.  .  .  .  Eve, 
when  her  name  was  Adelyn,  used 
to  be  Hepburn's  understudy,  and 
looks  a  great  deal  like  the  movie 
star,  but  she  gave  up  the  job  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  become 
known  for  her  own  acting  ability 
— and  to  remove  the  last  trace  of 
her  connection  with  Hepburn,  she 
even  discarded  the  name  she  had 
used. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Nov.  11 


\XTITH  all  the  world  wondering 
v  v  when  and  if  another  war  is 
going  to  break  out,  today  we  com- 
memorate the  end  of  the  last  one 
— and  the  day  ought  to  have  a 
special  significance  for  everyone, 
no  matter  which  way  the  bewil- 
dering events  in  Europe  have 
moved.  .  .  .  The  networks  are 
observing  the  day,  of  course,  and 
President  Roosevelt  is  scheduled 
to  speak  from  Arlington  Cem- 
etery, according  to  his  yearly  cus- 
tom. His  words  will  be  picked  up 
by  NBC,  CBS  and  MBS.  .  .  . 
Jan  Garber  is  scheduled  to  move 
into  the  Blackhawk  Restaurant  in 
Chicago  tonight,  and  you  can  hear 
him    broadcasting   from    there    on 


MBS.  .  .  .  It's  Happy  Birthday  to 
Joe  Penner,  who  was  born  thirty- 
four  years  ago  today.  .  .  .  Burns 
and  Allen  are  back  in  Hollywood 
now,  broadcasting  from  there  to- 
night at  8:30  on  CBS,  after  open- 
ing their  new  series  and  doing  a 
few  broadcasts  from  New  York. 
.  .  .  Gracie,  of  course,  had  business 
in  New  York,  attending  the  show- 
ing of  her  surrealist  paintings  at  a 
swanky  Manhattan  art  gallery. 
Somebody  asked  her  if  she'd 
consider  selling  any  of  these  works 
of  art,  and  she  said,  "Yes,  if  the 
price  isn't  too  high."  The  title  of 
one  of  them:  "Keg  lined  can  sink- 
ing a  couple  of  putts  in  no 
trump." 


President  Roosevelt 
talks  today  on  all 
networks  commemo- 
rating the  Armistice. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Nov.  18 


Arlene  Francis  plays 
in  Big  Sister  and  is 
co-star  of  What's  My 
Name,  CBS  and  MBS. 
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T  F  you  spend  a  good  deal  of  youi 
time  listening  to  the  radio,  the 
chances  are  that  you'll  hear  Ar- 
lene Francis  twice  today — first  as 
the  tempestuous  Lola  Mitchell  in 
Big  Sister  on  CBS  at  11:30  this 
morning,  and  tonight  as  Budd 
Hulick's  co-star  in  the  MBS 
What's  My  Name  program  at 
8:00  .  .  .  Arlene's  real  name  is 
Kazanjian,  and  she  has  another 
name,  "Spark  Plug,"  which  she 
uses  when  she  writes  stories  and 
articles  for  magazines.  Born  in 
Boston,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  photographer  and  an  artist.  Her 
father,  wanting  to  cure  her  of  her 
theatrical  ambitions,  set  her  up  as 
proprietress   of    a    gift   shop    after 

(For  Saturday's  Highli 


she  left  school,  but  it  didn't  work 
■ — she  gave  business  a  fair  trial 
and  then  quit  in  favor  of  the  stage. 
.  .  .  Made  her  debut  in  "La 
Gringo,"  understudying  Claudette 
Colbert.  .  .  .  You've  seen  her  on 
the  screen,  and  also  heard  her 
doing  the  announcing  on  the  Phil 
Spitalny  Hour  of  Charm  program. 
.  .  .  For  the  fight  fans,  NBC  has 
scheduled  a  description  of  the 
prize-fight  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  tonight.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone 
has  one  of  his  friendly,  homey 
programs  on  NBC-Blue  this  after- 
noon at  3:45.  .  .  .  And  Walter 
Damrosch  directs  the  Music  Ap- 
preciation Hour  on  NBC  at  2:00 
for  children  and  adults,  too. 

ghts,  please  turn  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  49) 
a  succession  of  clever,  and  usually  pic- 
turesque, experts  in  ballyhoo,  many 
of  them  adventurers  themselves. 

He  boosts  his  own  game  on  every 
legitimate  occasion,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  but  is  generous  with  air- 
publicity  for  fellow  writers,  adven- 
turers and  showmen.  His  sponsors 
like  it  as  giving  the  news-broadcast 
more  personal  color. 

Besides  his  five  broadcasts  a  week, 
Thomas  has  the  following  "steady" 
jobs:  Voicing  two  Fox  Movietone  reels 
a  week.  Voicing  two  commercial 
films  a  week.  Writing  two  magazine 
articles  monthly.  Producing  one  to 
three  books  a  year. 

He  is  also  President  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club,  and  master 
of  ceremonies  of  a  weekly  Ad  Club 
luncheon  with  ten  to  fifteen  speakers. 

(When  offered  this  purely  honor- 
ary job,  Thomas,  for  once,  didn't  see 
how  even  his  Scope  could  include  it. 
He  made  what  he  thought  was  an  im- 
possible condition — the  appointment 
of  a  $12,000  a  year  special  club-secre- 
tary as  his  presidential  aide  and 
luncheon-executive.  The  secretary 
was  appointed  and  Lowell  has  the  job. 

Those  Thursday  luncheons  are,  by 
the  way,  something  for  all  emcees  to 
study  for  smartly-timed,  swift-mov- 
ing, neatly  joined  program -building 
and  conducting.) 

|  OWELL  is,  further:  Editor  in  Chief 
•-of  the  Commentator. 

Contributing  Editor  to  Your  Life. 
General  Manager  of  a  two  thousand 
acre  real  estate  project  near  his  Pawl- 
ing, N.  Y.  home. 

A  manorial  estate  like  his  own  400 
acre  farm  is  usually  about  as  profit- 
able as  a  steam  yacht.  Lowell  felt  he 
could  swing  it  as  long  as  he  himself 
was  alive,  but  was  worried  about  leav- 
ing this  huge  headache  to  his  wife, 
if  anything  happened  to  him. 

Here  was  more  exercise  for  the 
Thomas  Technique. 

He  recalled  a  man  who  made  sig- 
nificant sums  out  of  fur  farming.  He 
bought  from  him  a  stock  of  mink, 
fitch  and  silver  fox  cubs,  and  an  ex- 
pert fur-farmer  to  raise  them.  When 
this  fur  department  began  marketing 
pelts,  Lowell  arranged  to  cut  out  the 
four  or  five  profits  of  brokers,  jobbers 
and  commission  men,  by  selling  direct 
to  a  New  York  department  store. 

Now  Mrs.  Thomas  manages  the  fur 
department,  and  it  carries  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pawling  expenses. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  Thomas' 
home  and  play  days.  His  summer- 
time play  is  tennis,  swimming,  soft- 
ball  games,  and  riding.  In  winter  the 
emphasis  is  on  skiing,  usually  at  Paw- 
ling, often  at  Lake  Placid. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Organization 
phase  of  Thomas'  work  week.  The 
list  of  Lowell's  jobs  heretofore  noted 
will  serve  as  a  skeleton  schedule  of 
his  five  day  week.  Dressing  that 
skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood  gives  it 
an  extremely  muscular  appearance. 

The  week  goes  into  gear  with  the 
pulling  out  of  the  seven-thirty  morn- 
ing train  from  Pawling  to  New  York. 
Thomas  dictates  to  a  stenographer  all 
the  way. 

This  dictation  is  to  go  on  and  on. 
as  an  irregularly  constant  recurrence. 
It  is  polka-dotted  through  the  days, 
Lowell  filling  in  what  would  other- 
wise be  waits  and  pauses  with  phrases 
and  clauses. 

One  of  his  two  secretaries,  Mary 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 
-Red:  Milt  Kerth  Trio 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-teti 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  The  Wise  Man 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

CBS:  Montana  Slim 
NBC-Red:  Charioteers 

CBS:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Red:  Ward  and  Muzzy 

NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
NBC-Red:  Saturday  Morning  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Viennese  Ensemble 

CBS:  Four  Corners  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
NBC-Red:  Music  Internationale 

CBS:  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
NBC-Blue:  Vaughn  de  Leath 
NBC-Red:  No  School  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 

NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  String  Ensemble 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Blue:  Call  to  Youth 
NBC-Red:  Bailey  Axton 

NBC- Red:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 


NBC- 
NBC- 


Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
Red:  Along  Gypsy  Trails 


NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 


CBS: 
NBC 
NBC 


Buffalo  Presents 
Blue:  Kinney  Orch. 
Red:  Campus  Kids 


CBS:  Romany  Trail 


NBC- 
NBC 


Blue:  Bill  Krenz  Orch. 
Red:  Matinee  in  Rhythm 


NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

CBS:  Merry  Makers 
NBC-Blue:  Rakov's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Rhythm  and  Rhyme 

NBC-Blue:  Ricardo  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Swingology 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stamp  Collectors 

NBC-Red:  Men  of  the  West 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 


Concert  Orchestra 
Blue:  Trio  Time 
Red:  Judy  and  Lanny 


NBC-Red:  Top  Hatters 

NBC-Blue:  Paul  Sabin's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Kidoodlers 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

CBS:  Console  Echoes 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Red:   Eddie   Dooley 

CBS:  Ted   Husing 
NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

CBS:  Saturday  Swing  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Avalon  Time 

CBS:  Joe  E.  Brown 

NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Be 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
NBC-Red:  TOMMY  RIGGS 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  Original  Plays 
NBC-Red:  FRED  WARING 

CBS    Men  Against  Death 

NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
NBC-Red:  Vox  Pop 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
NBC-Red:  America  Dances 

CBS:  YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
NBC-Blue:  Arturo  Toscanini 

NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Professor 
Quiz 


Life  isn't  like  a  quiz  game — you  can  know  all  the  answers  and  still  lose. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Oct.  29 


AS  it  should  be  on  a  bright  fall 
■^^  day — at  least,  your  Almanac 
hopes  it's  bright — all  of  radio 
bows  down  before  the  Great  God 
Football.  One  of  the  season's  big- 
gest of  Big  Games  is  scheduled 
for  this  afternoon — the  Army  vs. 
Notre  Dame  scrap  at  the  Yankee 
Stadium  in  New  York.  Both  NBC 
and  CBS  say  they'll  be  there — 
with  Ted  Husing  probably  doing 
the  talking  for  CBS.  .  .  .  Some- 
where in  its  schedule,  NBC  is 
planning  on  crowding  another 
game,  Princeton-Harvard.  .  .  . 
And  Mutual  has  signed  up  the 
Yale-Dartmouth  game  at  New 
Haven,  with  Bill  Slater  announc- 
ing for  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 


pany. The  Atlantic  people  are 
going  in  heavily  for  football 
broadcasts,  and  Slater  is  their 
crack  announcer.  .  .  .  Not  that 
they  haven't  other  games  on  their 
list  today,  too.  Here  are  the  most 
important  ones,  with  the  stations 
on  which  you  can  hear  them: 
Akron-Carnegie  Tech,  WADC, 
WWSW.  Vanderbilt-Georgia 
Tech,  WSB,  WTOC,  WRDW, 
WBT,  WDNC.  Holy  Cross-Col- 
gate, WEEI,  WORC,  WMAS, 
WDRC.  Pitt-Fordham,  WCAE, 
WLEU,  WTBO,  WFBG.  Virginia- 
William  &  Mary,  WRVA,  WLVA, 
WSVA,  WCHV,  WBTM,  WDBJ. 
Penn-Navy,  WCAC7,  WPG,  WHP, 
WGBI,   WKOK,   WCAO,   WJEJ. 


Bill  Slater  announces 
the  Yale-Dartmouth 
football  game  this 
afternoon    on    Mutual. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Nov.  5 


Leo  Reisman  replaces 
All  Goodman  tonight 
as  leader  of  the  CBS 
Hit    Parade    program. 


'T^HE  horsey  set  will  be  out  in 
all  its  glory  tonight,  decked 
out  in  top  hats  and  ermine,  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  yearly 
Horse  Show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York.  NBC,  hav- 
ing, brushed  off  its  silk  topper,  will 
be  there  too,  ready  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  .  .  .  On  the  Hit  Parade, 
CBS  at  10:00,  Leo  Reisman  be- 
gins a  term  as  the  leader,  replac- 
ing Al  Goodman — and  as  a  special 
added  attraction  the  show  has  W. 
C.  Fields  in  a  comedy  act  .  .  . 
And  now  for  the  football.  Mur- 
ual's  entry  is  Yale-Brown,  being 
played  at  New  Haven,  with  Bill 
Slater  announcing;  and  here  are 
the  other  regional  games  for  you 


to  select  from:  Ohio  State-Purdue, 
WBNS,  WTAM.  Pitt-Carnegie 
Tech,  WCAE,  WLEU,  WTBO, 
WFBG.  Florida-Georgia,  WRUF, 
WJAX,  WIOD.  Georgia  Tech- 
Kentucky,  WSB,  WTOC,  WRDW, 
WBT,  WDNC.  Holy  Cross- 
Temple,  WEEI,  WORC,  WMAS, 
WDRC,  WIP.  Michigan-Penn, 
WCAU,  WPG,  WHP,  WGBI. 
Syracuse-Colgate,  WSYR, 
WHEC,  WIBX,  WGY,  WNBF, 
WESG,  WJAR,  WGR.  Penn 
State-Lafayette,  KDKA,  WEST. 
La  Salle-Albright,  WEEV.  And, 
although  they  hadn't  been  an- 
nounced at  press  time,  CBS  and 
NBC  will  of  course  have  games  to 
broadcast  too. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Nov.  12 


>"pHE  cavern-mouthed  Joe  E. 
-*■  Brown  has  at  last  succumbed 
to  radio,  and  you  can  hear  him 
tonight  at  7:30  on  CBS,  aided  by 
Gill  and  Demling,  singer  Margaret 
McCrae,  and  Harry  Sosnik's  or- 
chestra. .  .  .  Joe  E.  was  very  ill 
before  the  start  of  his  new  series, 
and  it  was  feared  it  might  have 
to  be  postponed,  but  he's  better 
now  and  everything's  going  along 
fine.  .  .  .  And  don't  forget  the 
other  Saturday  highlights  — 
Tommy  Riggs  at  8:00  on  NBC- 
Red,  followed  by  Fred  Waring  at 
8:30,  the  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
at  9:30  on  CBS,  and  Arturo  Tos- 
canini conducting  the  NBC 
Symphony  at  10:00  on  NBC-Blue. 


.  .  .  The  football:  Both  NBC  and 
CBS  have  Princeton- Yale;  NBC 
has  Notre  Dame-Minnesota;  MBS 
has  Cornell-Dartmouth.  .  .  .  The 
smaller  games:  Syracuse-Duke, 
WSYR,  WGY,  WRVA,  WLVA, 
WSVA,  WBTM,  WDJB,  WCHV, 
WBT,  WDNC,  WBIG,  WSJS. 
Florida-Maryland,  WRUF, 
WJAX,  WIOD,  WCAO,  WJEJ, 
WSAL.  Georgia  Tech-Alabama, 
WSB,  WTOC,  WRDW.  Illinois- 
Ohio  State,  WBNS,  WTAM. 
Penn-Penn  State,  WCAU,  WPG, 
WHP,  WGBI,  WKOK,  WWSW. 
Nebraska -Pitt,  WCAE,  WLEU, 
WTBO,  WFBG.  Holy  Cross- 
Brown,  WEEI,  WORC,  WMAS, 
WDRC,    WPRO. 


Joe  E.  Brown  stars 
on  his  own  show  to- 
night at  7:30,  over 
the  Columbia  network. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Nov.  19 


Henry  Busse  opens 
with  his  orchestra  at 
the  Alamo  in  San 
Antonio,      over     CBS. 


/"JNE  man  who  has  found  a 
^^  way  to  make  classical  music 
fun  is  Ernest  Schelling,  and  he's 
busy  at  his  job  this  morning,  con- 
ducting the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  one  of  its  periodic  chil- 
dren's concerts  on  CBS.  The  time 
is  11:00,  and  if  you  enjoy  good 
music  and  entertaining  talk,  be 
sure  to  listen  in.  .  .  .  Henry 
Busse's  orchestra  opens  tonight 
at  the  Alamo  Supper  Club  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  you  will  bring 
the  festivities  into  your  living 
room  via  your  handiest  CBS  sta- 
tion. .  .  .  The  big  football  game 
of  the  day  is  the  Yale-Harvard 
affair,  sponsored  by  Atlantic  Re- 
fining   Company    on     MBS;    and 


CBS  may  decide  to  broadcast  this 
game  too.  There's  a  full  list  of 
other  games  as  well:  Duke-North 
Carolina  State,  WDNC,  WBT, 
WBIG,  WSJS,  WFBC,  WRVA, 
WLVA,  WSVA,  WCHV,  WDBJ, 
WBTM.  Georgia  Tech-Florida, 
WSB,  WTOC,  WRDW,  WRUF, 
WJAX,  WIOD.  Maryland- 
Georgetown,  WCAO,  WJEJ, 
WSAL.  Ohio  State-Michigan, 
WBNS,  WTAM.  Pitt-Penn  State, 
WCAE,  WLEU,  WTBO,  WFBG. 
Michigan  State-Temple,  WIP, 
WGBI,  WKOK.  Muhlenberg- 
Moravian,  WSAN.  Akron-John 
Carroll,  WDAC.  Washington  Col- 
lege-Delaware, WDEL.  Upsala- 
Albright,  WEEU. 
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(.Continued  from,  page  51) 
Davis  and  Electra  Ward,  acts  in  turn 
as  his  alter  ego,  and  goes  where  he 
goes.  He  averages  two  hours  a  day 
in  taxicabs — and  dictates  on  the  way. 
He  dictates  on  trains  and  ships,  and 
though  he  says  it  is  impossible  on  a 
camel,  he  has  dictated  in  an  elephant 
howdah. 

He  uses  the  slack  periods  between 
movie-reels  at  the  Fox  studios  in 
more  dictation,  or  in  reading  proofs, 
or  revising  manuscripts,  or  reading 
(a  book  or  two  a  week) . 

His  eight-room  suite  of  offices  is  in 
the  R.  C.  A.  building.  There  isn't  any 
name  on  the  door  and  the  telephone 
isn't  listed.  Yet  there  are  so  many 
visitors  and  telephone  calls  that  Tho- 
mas uses  the  office  only  as  a  parking 
place  for  his  staff  and  his  records.  He 
ducks  in,  gathers  up  the  mail  requir- 
ing his  personal  attention,  and  ducks 
out  again  and  over  to  the  apartment 
he  maintains  in  New  York. 

THE  mail  is  enormous — and  vari- 
'  able.  It  may  be  a  thousand  letters, 
and  it  may  be  fifty  thousand.  Most 
of  it  can  be  answered  by  forms,  but 
Lowell  himself  handles  a  tremendous 
amount.  He  says,  "You  can't  organize 
the  personal  element  out  of  your  or- 
ganization. If  you  do,  you  soon  won't 
need  any  organization." 

With  the  correspondence  pretty  well 
cleared  out  by  12:30,  Lowell  and  the 
stenographer  hop  a  taxi  for  the  Fox 
Film  luncheon-conference.  This  usu- 
ally lasts  until  3:30. 

Another  taxi  to  the  Radio  City  office 
where  he  picks  up  more  mail.  Then 
to  the  apartment  for  more  dictation 
and  sundry  whatnots.  Or  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  commercial  film  stu- 
dio where  he  sound  tracks  the  ad  that 
goes  with  the  pictures. 

Then  the  daily  broadcast. 

And  so  at  seven,  to  dinner — and 
then  to  the  Fox  studios  for  an  all- 
night  shift  which  carries  Monday  over 
into  Tuesday  morning,  around  five. 

Tuesday  Lowell  practically  loafs. 
There's  the  mail — there's  always  the 
mail — a  few  hours  of  dictation,  and 
some  rag  tag  and  bobtail  requiring 
four  or  five  hours'  work  here  and 
there — Thomas'  idea  of  an  idle  lull. 

That  Tuesday  Dutch  Treat  Lunch- 
eon is  the  only  one  in  the  week  which 
he  doesn't  consider  as  a  business  en- 
gagement. The  Dutch  Treat  roster  is 
that  of  a  male  Who's  Who  in  the  Arts, 
and  the  average  attendance  is  around 
two  hundred.  Lowell  figures  the  day 
practically  lost  if  he  doesn't  get 
to  talk  to  at  least  thirty  of  them. 

With  those  two  days  as  a  pattern, 
you  can  round  out  the  rest  of  the 
outlined  week  for  yourself,  including 
another  all  night  film- job  Wednes- 
day. But  you'll  have  to  make  it 
fuller  and  solider  as  it  goes  on.  It 
works  out  to  an  average  fifteen  hour 
day — sixty  golden — and  golden  is 
right — minutes  to  the  hour,  and  every 
minute  fun. 

The  man  enjoys  himself.  He  gets 
the  same  lift  out  of  this  incredible  in- 
tensity that  a  car-fan  gets  out  of 
speed — speed  for  speed's  sake  when 
the  highway's  straight  and  no  cop  in 
sight. 

Coming  next  month — still  more  in- 
timate sidelights  upon  the  man  who 
made  adventure  into  a  career:  His 
earnings,  his  family,  his  corps  of  as- 
sistants— and  much  more  that  you 
must  know  before  you  can  explain 
Lowell  Thomas,  modern  phenomenon. 
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THE  TEXACO 
STAR  THEATRE 


ADOLPHE 

MFNJOU 

JANE 

FROMAN 

UNA 

MtRKEL 

KENNY 

BAKiR 

CHARLIE 

MGGUS 

JIM/AY 

WAll/NGTON 

DAVID 

MOEKNlAN's 

ORCHESTRA 
TEXACO 

"AR CHORUS 

and 
MAX 

RHNHARDT 


EVERY  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 

COAST  TO  COAST  CBS  NETWORK 

9:30  E.S.T.   8:30C.S.T.    7:30  M.S.T.    6:30  P.S.T. 


OIXTY  MINUTES  of  comedy, 
music,  drama  provided  by  the 
brightest  stars  of  stage,  screen, 
and  radio.  Laugh  with  Charlie 
Ruggles  and  Una  Merkel  .  .  . 
expect  a  new  high  in  dramatic 
values  in  the  series  of  sketches 
directed  by  the  internationally 
famous  Max  Reinhardt,  with  a 
celebrated  guest  star  each  week 
.  .  .  enjoy  the  polished  perform- 
ance of  Adolphe  Menjou  as  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies  . . .  the  singing 
of  Kenny  Baker  and  Jane  Froman 
...the  music  of  the  great  Texaco 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  under  the 
baton  of  David  Broekman.  Tune 
in  The  Texaco  Star  Theatre 
every  Wednesday  night .  .  .  pre- 
sented on  the  CBS  Network  with 
the  compliments  of  your  Texaco 
Dealer. 
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Noze>  —  read  her  secret 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  Spaghetti  is  one  of  my 
best  helps,"  she'll  tell  you.  It  means  tasty, 
appetizing  meals  without  long  hours  in  the 
kitchen.  It  means  being  able  to  serve  cheaper 
meat  cuts  and  left-overs  and  get  compliments 
on  them!  It  means  a  nourishing  hot  lunch  for 
the  children  in  next  to  no  time.  Its  zestful, 
savory  cheese-and-tomato  sauce  makes  Franco- 
American  far  superior  to  ordinary  ready-cooked 
spaghetti.  Try  it. 


Franco-American 

SPAGHETTI 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  Campbell's  Soups 

Seadfart,  FREE  %ec(pe>  7&t>£ 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Dept.  4312 

Camden,  New  Jersey.  Please  send  me  your  free  recipe 

book:  "30  Tempting  Spaghetti  Meals." 


Name  (print)  - 

Address 

City 


-State 


The  Hidden  Chapter  in  the  Lives  of  Hedy  Lamarr 
and  Rudy  Vallee 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


and  pose  with  Rudy  because  pictures 
of  Vallee  and  movie  celebrities  are 
easy  to  "plant." 

He  came  over  to  their  table  late  in 
the  evening — almost  just  before  the 
last  number.  Suave,  immaculate  Rudy 
with  his  college  accent  and  his  elec- 
tric temper  just  below  the  surface  of 
a  white  shirt  front. 

Their  eyes  met — and  something  hap- 
pened to  Hedy's  heart.  It  did  a  little 
flip-flop.  Perhaps  flattery  was  mixed 
up  in  it.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  eve- 
ning. And  when  he  sat  down — and 
remained  there  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning— every  eye  in  the  place  was  on 
them. 

If  you  think  the  drama  of  it  escaped 
the  excitement  seekers  you  don't 
know  your  Hollywood.  In  fact,  it  de- 
veloped into  something  of  a  situation. 
Miss  Youngblood,  occupying  her  table 
in  solitary  glamour,  sent  a  waiter 
several  times  to  remind  Mr.  Vallee 
she  was  alone.  But  possibly  the  waiter 
forgot — because  things  reached  a  fine 
old  pitch  when  Gloria  drowned  her- 
self in  Silver  Fox  and  swept  out  of 
the  place!  Hollywood  giggled.  It  was 
a  funny  start  for  a  secret  and  un- 
happy little  love  story. 

THERE'S  a  peculiar  child-like  quality 
about  Hedy.  Reggie  Gardiner,  who 
knows  her  better  than  anyone,  says 
she  has  mistaken  experience  for  ma- 
turity. Her  reactions  are  like  a  child's 
— and  when  she  met  Vallee  she  was  a 
lonely  one. 

After  the  Grove — they  went  to  a 
private  little  cocktail  bar  off  the  lob- 
by where  the  door  opens  only  to  those 
who  know  the  right  way  to  knock  for 
admittance.  And  while  the  publicity 
girl  and  her  beau  yawned  in  a  corner, 
Rudy  talked  to  Hedy  until  dawn. 

He  told  her  a  great  deal  about  his 
life.  Women  had  not  been  particularly 
kind.  He  had  been  hurt,  he  had  known 
loneliness,  just  as  Hedy  was  knowing 
it  now.  He  talked,  and  she  listened. 
Her  great  brown  eyes  watched  every 
move  he  made,  drank  in  every  word 
he  said.  When  dawn  began  to  show 
through  the  drapes  of  the  cocktail 
room — she  was  in  love  with  him. 

Her  heart  sang  all  the  next  day 
with  that  purely  feminine  excite- 
ment of  a  new  romance  just  begin- 
ning. It  is  that  time  in  a  love  story 
when  the  telephone  is  the  most  excit- 
ing thing  in  the  world. 

She  sent  out  for  all  his  records  and 
played  them  again  and  again  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  small  living  room. 

When  it  grew  late  and  he  didn't 
call,  she  phoned  his  hotel.  Miss  La- 
marr calling  Mr.  Vallee?  Just  a  mo- 
ment, please.  Sorry,  Mr.  Vallee 
doesn't  answer.    He  is  still  resting. 

Still  later:  Miss  Lamarr  calling? 
Sorry,  Mr.  Vallee  has  gone  into  the 
Grove  for  a  rehearsal.  Yes,  the  mes- 
sage was  delivered — but  Mr.  Vallee 
can't  be  disturbed  now. 

It  is  a  telephone  chant  that  is  prob- 
ably pretty  well  known  to  a  lot  of 
women  who  have  been  in  love  at  one 
time  or  another.  From  there  on  the 
whole  thing  was  a  slow,  dullish,  in- 
explicable ache.  Sometimes  on  off- 
nights  she  went  alone  to  the  Grove 
and  listened  and  watched  from  a  far 
corner.  When  she  was  alone  he  would 
come  and  talk  to  her  between  songs. 


When  she  wasn't  with  him  she 
thought  about  him  constantly.  She 
would  play  the  records  again  and 
again.  How  could  she  be  so  juvenile 
as  to  tear  herself  to  pieces  over  a 
midnight  to  dawn  conversation — like 
a  schoolgirl  infatuated  with  a  matinee 
idol's  profile?  What  was  this  strange 
enchantment  he  had  thrown  over  her? 

She  couldn't  work.  She  couldn't 
study.  Even  the  diet  went  hang.  It 
didn't  even  have  the  dignity  of  a 
grande  passion.  She  was  hypnotizing 
herself  with  an  illusion  that  was  no 
more  real  than  a  schoolgirl's  first 
crush.  But  it  hurt — as  wounded  pride 
always  hurts  a  beautiful  woman. 

It  wasn't  anything  in  particular  that 
ended  it.  Perhaps  a  forgotten  tele- 
phone call.  Perhaps  a  little  note  in 
the  paper  that  Rudy  was  visiting 
Gloria  Youngblood  on  the  set.  Roses 
that  didn't  come.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
Hedy's  own  will  to  go  upward  and 
onward  in  Hollywood — with  nothing, 
not  even  little  heart  tugs,  in  her  way. 

She  stopped  waiting  for  a  telephone 
to  ring.  Every  night  she  went  to  a 
picture  show  alone.  She  sat  in  the 
back  row  of  a  neighborhood  theater 
listening  to  the  American  actors 
speak  English,  and  repeating  the 
words  and  phrases  after  them. 

She  was  making  a  few  friends — 
Edmund  Goulding,  the  director. 
Reginald  Gardiner.  The  English  col- 
ony. Occasionally  she  went  out  with 
them.  But  mostly  she  studied  and 
exercised  and  read  and  listened.  Once 
a  great  executive  from  the  studio 
sent  for  her.  But  she  sent  back  word, 
"I  am  not  ready  yet — I  must  work  a 
little  harder — learn  more  before  I 
even  make  a  test." 

So  people  began  to  say  she  was  the 
most  "career  conscious"  woman  who 
ever  came  to  Hollywood.  She  was 
thinking  of  nothing  but  herself,  her 
chance,   her  opportunity! 

The  plaintive,  crooning  Vallee  rec- 
ords weren't  played  any  more.  The 
telephone  lost  its  excitement.  Mr.  Val- 
lee calling  Miss  Lamarr?  Sorry,  but 
Miss  Lamarr  was  having  her  English 
lesson  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
And  then — at  the  very  last — Mr.  Val- 
lee calling  Miss  Lamarr?  She  wasn't 
in.  Yes,  they  would  tell  her  he  had 
called  to  say  goodbye.  She  would  be 
sorry  to  have  missed  him. 

If  this  were  a  fiction  story  it  might 
be  titled,  "Return  Engagement"  and 
have  two  possible  endings.  The  fa- 
mous band  leader  might  return  and 
fall  in  love  with  the  girl  who  almost 
forgot  Hollywood  thinking  about  him. 
Or  to  make  it  even  more  story  book- 
ish, he  might  return  to  find  she  still 
cared  for  him — and  it  would  blossom 
into  a  great  love  in  full  swing  time. 

But  it  isn't  a  fiction  story  and  it 
won't  end  that  way.  Rudy  is  coming 
back  for  a  return  engagement  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove.  And  no  doubt  among 
the  first  nighters  will  be  the  new 
sensation,  Hedy  Lamarr,  who  wears 
provocative  red  veils  the  color  of  her 
lipstick.  But  it  will  be  Hedy,  the 
glamour  girl,  who  goes  to  watch  Mr. 
Vallee — not  a  lonely  super-romantic 
"import." 

And  what  happens  won't  matter 
very  much  because  "every  man  in  the 
room  will  be  in  love  with  her  a  little" 
— and  she  will  know  it! 
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(Too    sweet).    Come    in    here    with 
Daddy. 
Snooks:   Huh? 

Father:  There's  something  I'd  like 
to  ask  you. 

Snooks:  I  didn't  set  fire  to  Uncle 
Louie's  curtains! 

Father:  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
Uncle  Louie's  curtains. 

Snooks:  Ohhh  .  .  .  Did  Uncle 
Louie  say  anything? 

Father:  We'll  get  to  that  in  a  min- 
ute, Snooks.  Come  sit  near  Daddy, 
darling. 

I  don't  wanna. 
Why  not? 

Because  you're  too  nice! 
Well,    Snooks — I'm    quite 
had   a   wonderful   time   in 


Snooks: 
Father: 
Snooks: 
Father: 
sure  you 


New  York,  didn't  you? 

Snooks:  Did  I? 

Father:  And  I  know  you  were  a 
perfect  angel  at  Uncle  Louie's — 
weren't  you? 

Snooks:  Was  I? 

Father:  (Shouts)  Stop  answering 
my  questions  with  a  question! 

Snooks:  Why? 

Father:  (Controlling  himself)  One, 
two,  three,  four — 

Snooks:    What  you   doing,   daddy? 

Father:  Nothing.  Now  Snooks — I 
want  to  talk  about  your  trip  to  New 
York. 

Snooks:  Now  .  .  .  We  already 
talked  about  it. 

Father:  I  know  we  did.  But  I  just 
got  a  letter  from  Uncle  Louie. 

Snooks:   Ohhh   .    .    .  Daddy? 

Father:  What  is  it? 


"Why,  Daddy?" 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Snooks:  I  have  to  go  upstairs  and 
do  my  homework. 

Father:  Your  homework  will  wait. 
Now,  according  to  Uncle  Louie's  let- 
ter— 

Wahhh! 
What     are     you     crying 


It  ain't  true! 
What  isn't  true? 
I  didn't  put  the  mousetrap 


say 


Snooks: 

Father: 
about? 

Snooks: 

Father  : 

Snooks: 
in  his  bed! 

Father:  Nobody  said  you  did! 

Snooks:     Didn't    Uncle    Louie 
that  in  the  letter? 

Father:  No. 

Snooks:  Then  he  didn't  go  to  bed 
yet! 

THE  scene  shifts.  Snooks  and  Daddy 
are  in  the  terminal  cafe,  five  min- 
utes before  boarding  a  train  for 
Grandma's. 

Father:  Go  ahead  and  eat  your 
salad,  Snooks. 

Snooks:   I  want  some  bananas. 

Father:    They  haven't  got  any. 

Snooks:  Yes,  they  have.  Right 
there — hanging   on   a   stick. 

Father:  You  can't  have  those 
bananas — they're  still  green. 

Snooks:   I  like  'em! 

Father:  I  know  but  they're  not 
ripe. 

Snooks:  Why? 

Father:   Because  they're  green! 

Snooks:   Then  I  want  some  beer. 

Father:  It'll  make  you  dizzy.  Eat 
your  lettuce. 

Snooks:  I  don't  wanna.  The  lettuce 


is  no  good. 
Father:  Why  not? 
Snooks:   Because  it's  green. 
What  of  it? 
Well,  if  it's  green  it  aint 


Father: 
Snooks 
ripe. 
Father: 


Oh  stop  that  nonsense.  Of 
course  it's  ripe. 

Snooks:  You  said  the  bananas 
aint  ripe  when  they're  green. 

Father:  I  know  I  did. 

Snooks:  Then  why  is  the  lettuce 
ripe  when  it's  green? 

Father:  Because  that's  the  color  of 
lettuce  when  it's  ripe. 

Snooks:  Well,  what  color  is  it  when 
it  aint  ripe? 

Father:  GREEN!  It's  green  when 
it's  ripe  and  it's  green  when  it's  not 
ripe! 

Snooks:  Did  you  drink  some  beer, 
daddy? 

Father:   YES! 

Snooks:    Did   it   make   you   dizzy? 

And  now  the  moment  has  come  for 
Baby  Snooks  to  be  entered  in  a  baby 
beauty  contest. 

Mother:  Now,  please  dear,  put 
down  that  newspaper  and  take  a  pic- 
ture of  Snooks. 

Father:  Oh,  why  must  I  do  it 
now?    I'm  tired! 

Mother:  Well,  we  can  certainly 
use  that  $500.  Now  hurry  up  before 
the  sun  goes  down. 

Father:  Oh,  all  right — where's 
Snooks? 

Mother:  She's  out  on  the  porch. 
Just  think,  dear — our  Baby  Snooks 
might  win  the  Most  Beautiful  Child 


A  \blume  of 
(Jigarette  Pleasure 

...for  his  or  her  vJ III  v90lu-en  Christmas 


TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold's  "Melody  and  Madness"  with  Bob  Benchley,  every  Sunday 
night  starting  November  20th,  Columbia  Network,  Coast-to-Coast 


Here's  one  "volume"  that  will  never  get  tucked 
away  in  the  book  shelves  to  gather  dust!  It's 
filled  with  100  Old  Golds,  the  cigarettes  that  are  as 
double-mellow  as  Santa's  smile.  And  it  costs  no  more 
than  two  regular  "Flat-Fifty"  packages. 

What  a  handsome  gift  it  makes!  Give  him  this  --True 
Story  of  America's  Double.- Mellow  Cigarette."  and 
you'll  give  him  a  whole  volume  of  smoking  pleasure. 
Ladies  will  be  thrilled  with  this  Old  Gold  sift,  too! 


1  It  looks  like  a  rare 
edition,  richly  bound 
in  maroon  and  sold. 


2  Open  it  up  and 
you  find  2  regular 
"flat-fifties"  of 
Old  Golds  (100 
cigarettes). 


3  Open  one  of  the 
"flat-fifties"  and  en- 
joy America'sdmihle- 
mellow  cigarette. 
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•^  Authorities  appar- 
ently agree  that  kissing, 
on  the  lips,  as  a  sign  of 
affection,  did  not  begin 
until  after  Cleopatra's 
time.  She  died  in  30  B.  C. 
and  the  custom  seems  to 
have  been  established 
well  after  her  day. 

Cleopatra  had  one 
other  misfortune,  too. 
She  used  skin  lotions,  but  did  not  have 
the  famous  Skin  Softener  —  Italian  Balm. 
Her  lotions  were  mixed,  undoubtedly, 
with  "a  little  of  this  and  too  much  of  that" 
—but  today,  no  guesswork  is  permitted  in 
making  Italian  Balm  for  milady's  skin. 

Here  is  a  scientifically  made  skin-softening 
beauty  aid  that  will  help  to  keep  your  skin 
smoother  and  softer  — fresher- feeling,  more 
kissable  and  thrilling  to  the  touch. 

In  Italian  Balm  you  get  not  only  a  skin  pro- 
tection against  chapping  and  skin  dryness. 
You  get  also  the  costliest  ingredients  used  in 
any  of  the  largest  selling  lotions— yet  the  cost 
to  use  Italian  Balm  is  negligible  because  it  is 
rich,  full-bodied  and  concentrated;  not  thin 
or  watery.  Try  it  FREE.  Send  coupon  below. 

GwrnJxcunxCs 

Italian  Balm 


® 


Name- 


CAMPANA  SALES  COMPANY 
591  Lincolnway,  Batavia,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  have  never  tried  Italian 
Balm.  Please  send  me  VANITY  Bottle 
FREE  and  postpaid. 


City—, - State 

In  Canada,  Campana,  Ltd.,  MACo'Jl  Caledonia  Road, lor onto 


Contest! 

Father:    Don't  hope  for  too  much! 

Snooks:   Hello,  daddy! 

Father:  Hello,  Snooks.  What  are 
you  eating? 

Snooks:  Strawberry  shortcake. 
Mummy  said  I  could  have  it. 

Father:  Well,  put  it  aside  for  a 
minute.  I  want  to  snap  your  picture. 
I  have  to  send  it  to  the  newspaper 
and  maybe  win  five  hundred  dollars. 

Snooks:  Will  my  picture  be  in  the 
papers? 

Father:   Yes. 

Snooks:    Like  Uncle  Louie's? 

Father:    Yes. 

Snooks:  Then  where's  the  number? 

Father:  What  number? 

Snooks:   To  hang  around  my  neck! 

But  the  picture-taking  ordeal  is  not 
yet  over. 

Father:  Now,  come  stand  over  here 
in  the  sun  and  smile. 

Snooks:  Like  this,  daddy? 


Father:     That's  it.     Stand  still. 

Snooks:  Awight — why  you  looking 
in  the  little  box,  daddy? 

Father:    So  I  can  see  you. 

Snooks:  But  I  aint  in  there,  daddy. 

Father:  I  know — but  your  reflection 
is!    Stand  still. 

Snooks:  I  wanna  look  in  it. 

Father:  Never  mind  .  .  .  Just  stand 
perfectly  still  and  watch  the  birdie 
.  .  .  Ready  .  .  .  one — two — 

Snooks:   I  don't  see  any  birdie. 

Father:  There  isn't  any  birdie.  I 
said  that  to  fix  your  attention  on 
something  .  .  .  Just  pretend  there's  a 
birdie. 

Snooks:  Awight,  daddy. 

Father:  Now — look  at  it  and  smile 
— One — two — 

Snooks:    Waaahhh! 

Father:    What's  the  matter? 

Snooks:  The  birdie  bit  me. 

Father:   What  birdie? 

Snooks:    The   one   I'm  pretending! 


What's  New  From  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


Jerry  Cooper's  new  contract  with 
the  Vocal  Varieties  program  on  NBC 
has  made  him  do  something  he  swore 
he'd  never  do.  The  Vocal  Varieties 
show  is  broadcast  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  Cincinnati,  and  Jerry, 
who  would  never  set  foot  in  an  air- 
plane, is  doing  a  weekly  commuting 
trip  from  New  York  by  air.  He  leaves 
on  Monday  and  returns  on  Friday — 
all  because  he  can't  bear  the  idea  of 
being  away  from  New  York  perma- 
nently. 


In  spite  of  its  popularity,  the  Good 
News  of  1939  show  may  leave  the  air 
when  the  contract  between  Maxwell 
House  and  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
expires  in  December.  Dissatisfaction 
on  both  sides,  it's  whispered,  with 
M-G-M  thinking  that  maybe  the  show 
is  costing  it  too  much  money  and 
getting  it  too  little  advertising  and 
publicity  return. 


The  Good  News  departure,  if  it 
happens,  will  be  just  another  skirmish 
in  the  war  between  radio  and  movies, 
which  has  been  getting  very  bitter 
lately.  Radio  men  are  cross  because 
the  movies  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  advertising — with  practical- 
ly all  of  it  going  to  the  newspapers. 
One  Hollywood  station  has  definitely 
stopped  broadcasting  previews  unless 
the  movie  companies  pay  for  the  time, 
and  other  broadcasters  have  risen  in 
meeting  to  express  their  approval  of 
the  step.  And  an  association  of  New 
York  theater  owners  have  started 
figuring  out  how  they  can  persuade 
the  studios  to  keep  their  stars  off  radio 

programs. 

*       *       * 

The  Lone  Ranger  almost  landed 
two  of  his  fans  in  jail  the  other  day. 
An  elderly  couple,  driving  quietly  and 
peaceably  along  a  highway  near  San 
Francisco,  suddenly  speeded  up  and 
whizzed  through  a  tunnel  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  A  motor  cop  stopped 
them  and  remonstrated — at  which 
they  explained  that  The  Lone  Ranger 
was  on,  the  tunnel  cut  off  reception 
on  their  car  radio,  and  they  had  to 
hurry  so  they  wouldn't  miss  too  much 
of  the  action!  .  .  .  The  cop  let  'em  go. 


ROCHESTER,  New  York— 
"Network  dramatic  shows  on  a 
local  station"  might  well  be  the 
slogan  for  Rochester's  WSAY. 
They're  so  determined  to  do 
good  plays  on  WSAY  that  often 
rehearsals  are  held  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  because 
it's  the  only  time  a  lot  of  busy 
people  can  get  together. 

WSAY  is  one  of  radio's  newest 
baby  stations — it  went  on  the 
air  for  its  first  night-time  broad- 
cast only  last  June.- Incidentally, 
that  first  night  program  was  also 
its  first  dramatic  show,  when  it 
did  an  adaptation  of  the  short 
story,    "Rich   Little   Poor   Boy." 

The  cast  of  WSAY's  dramatic 
offerings  is  made  up  of  Roches- 
ter people  who  have  their  reg- 
ular daytime  jobs,  either  locally 
or  on  the  station  itself.  The  leads 
are  usually  taken  by  Violet 
Crerar,  who  has  had  experience 
on  New  York  stations,  Evelyn 
Chevillat,  John  Bootleby,  and 
sometimes  Mort  Nusbaum,  who 
also  supervises  the  productions 
and  does  the  narrating.  The  di- 
rector is  Harold  Kolb,  of  the 
Eastman  Theater.  And  just  about 
every  one  of  WSAY's  announcers 
and  continuity  writers  has  been 
pressed  into  service  at  one  time 
or  another.  Usually  the  re- 
hearsals get  under  way  at  mid- 
night, when  the  station  signs 
off,  and  last  until  three  or  four 
in  the  morning — simply  so 
everybody  in  the  cast  will  be 
free  to  participate. 


CINCINNATI— WLW  is  taking  its 
farm  listeners  seriously  these  days, 
and  really  giving  them  something  that 
will  make  it  hard  for  them  to  leave 
the  house  in  the  mornings  and  get 
those  chores  done.  Every  fifteen  min- 
utes, during  the  Top  O'  the  Morning 
program,  from  6:00  to  8:15,  WLW 
broadcasts  information  of  importance 
and  value  to  farmers — weather  and 
market  reports,  Four-H  Club  lesson, 
lesson  assignments  and  news,  and  all 
sorts  of  data  the  farmers  ought  to 
have.  In  charge  of  the  farm  broad- 
casts is  John  F.  Merrifield,  himself  a 
farm  boy  and  an  Iowa  State  graduate. 
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Dave  Broekman  is  the  most  talked 
about  radio  maestro  in  years.  Dave 
should  be  good,  for  I  have  it  on  excel- 
lent authority  that  he's  spending 
nearly  three  thousand  dollars  a  week 
on  his  music  for  the  Texaco  Show- 
including  arrangements  and  musi- 
cians! 

*  *        * 

Bob  Hope  was  displaying  his  golfing 
prowess  at  the  Lakeside  Golf  Club, 
before  a  Paramount  newsreel  camera. 
He  took  three  practice  putts — and 
missed  them.  Then  the  camera  started 
to  grind:  Click!  And  Hope  hit  a  putt 
forty  feet  long  which  dropped  right 
into  the  cup!  With  the  cameras  still 
grinding,  he  dropped  two  more  per- 
fect putts  from  shorter  distances. 
Which  only  goes  to  prove,  he  says, 
that  once  an  actor  always  an  actor. 
Now,  every  time  they  play  with  him, 
his  golfing  partners  search  his  golf 
bag  for  a  movie  camera,  just  in  case! 

Robert  Benchley's  contract  permits 
him  to  broadcast  from  any  point  in 
America. 

Nancy  Kelly,  who  has  been  given  a 
terrific  screen  build-up  at  Twentieth 
Century  Fox,  appearing  in  "Splinter 
Fleet"  with  Richard  Greene  and 
"Jesse  James"  with  Ty  Power,  got 
her  experience  while  acting  on  the 
March    of    Time    radio    program    in 

New  York. 

*  *       * 

Don-Lee   executive,   Willet   Brown, 


Hollywood  Radio  Whispers 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

has  invited  most  of  Hollywood  to 
celebrate  the  housewarming  at  his 
new   estate   adjoining    Rancho    Santa 

Anita. 

*       *       * 

Add  Real  Names:  Priscilla  Lane  is 
really  Priscilla  Mullican.  She  got  her 
name  because  her  sister,  Dorothy 
Mullican,  was  discovered  by  Gus  Ed- 
wards and  called  Lola  Lane. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
popular  man  with  the  girls  in  Holly- 
wood is  not  a  screen  star.  The  fellow 
who  causes  the  beautiful  young  things 
to  swoon  is  radio  singer  Kenny  Sar- 
geant.  Film  producers  should  take  a 
tip  from  me  and  test  the  good-looking 
Sargeant — whose  phenomenal  pull 
with  the  fair  sex  proves  he  has  what 
it  takes  to  equal  or  better  Bob  Tay- 
lor's popularity  with  the  nation's 
lovelies! 


CLOSEUPS  OF  A  LONG-SHOT 
TOWN 

Parkyakarkus'  new  ranch  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  will  be  called 
"Parkay- Acres." 

*       *        * 

Bing  Crosby,  in  addition  to  trying 
to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  at  his 
Del  Mar  track,  is  turning  horticul- 
turist. He  is  growing  four  varieties 
of  fruit  on  one  tree  on  his  Rancho 
Santa  Fe. 


A  radio  director,  when  told  who 
would  be  his  femme  lead  in  a  new 
radioshow,  said:  "Bergen  took  a  hunk 
of  wood  and  made  a  personality  out 
of  it.    Why   don't  you   hire  him   and 

see  what  he  can  do  with  this  gal?" 

*  *        * 

If  the  King  of  Pugilists,  Slapsy 
Maxie  Rosenbloom,  could  only  learn 
to  read  lines,  he  could  have  any  radio 
spot  he  wanted.  Every  time  Maxie 
auditions  for  a  program,  he  stumbles 
so  badly  over  the  script  he's  licked 
before  he  ever  gets  started.  Some 
day,     however,     he'll    memorize     the 

script  and  be  a  sensation! 

*  *        * 

A  radio  comedian,  discussing  the 
beauty  of  Hedy  Lamarr,  said:  "She  is 
so  gorgeous  I  get  a  kick  out  of  seeing 
her  even  when  she  is  with  her  boy- 
friend, Reggy  Gardiner!" 

*  *       * 

"Passing  Parade"  Announcer  John 
Conte,  who  came  to  Hollywood  to  be 
a  singer  and  got  side-tracked  into  his 
present  occupation,  has  at  last  real- 
ized his  ambition.  In  addition  to  his 
announcing  chores,  Conte  is  now 
heard  weekly  over  the  Pacific  Coast 
Don-Lee-Mutual  Network  in  his  own 
program  of  songs  and  chatter.  Next, 
I  predict,  John  will  be  in  line  for  a 
movie  job — he  has  quite  a  flare  for 
acting,  too! 

*  *       * 

Republic  Studios  closed  a  deal  to 
make  another  "Lone  Ranger"  15- 
chapter  serial.   It  will  be  called  "The 


Achieve  This  > 

Pond's  "Glare-Proof"  Roso 
Shades  reflect  only  the  softer 
rays— add  thrilling  glow. 


Avoid  This-*- 

Brilliant  lights  drain 
the  color  from  your 
face^— kill  your 
make-up  I 


FOR  a  limited  time  only,  you  can  test  any  of 
four  flattering  Pond's  "glare-proof"  shades 
with  your  regular  purchase  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Rose  Cream  (Natural)  and  Rose  Bru- 
nette for  the  rosy-pink  coloring  fashion  de- 
mands. Also  Light  Natural  and  Brunette. 

Don't  delay — go  to  your  store  at  once!  Ask 
for  your  Pond's  Combination  Package! 

POND'S  "GLARE-PROOF" 
ROSE  SHADES— soften  glare/ 
reflect  rose-touched  rays 


EXTRA-EXTRA-EXI|AGi 

This  /fmaz/'^  Pond's  Offer 
at  local  stores 

fcw 

Choice  of  4  shades: 

Light  Natural        Brunette 
Rose  Cream  Rose  Brunette^-""" 

(Natural) 


POND'S 


S     Now — with  purchase  of 
large  jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
get  a  generous  box  of  Pond's 
"Glare-Proof"  Powder— 

BOTH  for  the  Price 
of  the  Cold  Cream 

FOR  A  UM/TEV  7/ ME 
ONLY-  GET  YOUR 
COMBiNATtON  PACKAGE  TODAY 


Copyright,  1838.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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A 


CHE  RAMY 

pril  4 
Showers 

Talc 


IT'S  ^AlHI^O  FLOWERS 

For  that  radiant  feeling  after  the  bath,  a 
shower  of  April  Showers  Talc  is  unsurpassed. 
Its  delightful  floral  fragrance  perfumes  body 
and  lingerie,  and  lasts  for  hours.  Exquisite 
but  not  expensive,  it  is  called  "the  best-loved, 
most  famous  talcum  powder  in  the  world." 

The  Talc,  284  and  554 
The  Eau  De  Cologne,  504,  904,  $1.50 
The  Perjume  (purse-size),  28<i,  504,  $1 
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Lone  Ranger  Returns." 

*  *       * 

The  Stroud  Twins  are  on  a  personal 
appearance  tour  now  that  they  have 
finished  with  the  Chase  and  Sanborn 
hour. 

*  *       * 

Two  boys  can  thank  Al  Jolson  for 
a  job,  and  the  "Motion  Pictures  Are 
Your  Best  Entertainment"  drive  is 
indebted  to  him  for  a  clever  piece  of 
promotion.  In  front  of  a  theater  at  a 
preview,  Al  was  invited  by  two  young 
men  to  autograph  the  side  of  an  old 
car  parked  in  front.  He  took  the 
proffered  white  paint,  daubed  his 
name  on  the  side  of  the  machine,  then 
persuaded  his  wife,  Ruby  Keeler,  to 
do  the  same.  Other  stars  added  their 
names  in  the  next  few  days.  Then  a 
quick-thinking  publicity  man  saw  the 
machine  covered  with  the  painted 
autographs.  He  hired  the  boys  to 
drive  it  across  country  as  a  stunt  for 
the  "Movies  Best  Entertainment" 
campaign.  At  last  report,  the  "auto- 
graphed flivver"  tour  was  meeting 
with  great  success. 


Cowboy  Gene  Autry  has  been  flirt- 
ing with  a  radio  show  for  so  many 
weeks  that  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to 
hear  him  on  the  air  by  edition  time. 
Gene's  vast  following  is  clamoring  for 
his  return  to  the  radiolanes.  If  and 
when  Gene  does  hit  the  ether,  look 
for  comic  Smiley  Burnette  to  co-star 
with  him.  They're  inseparable  on  the 
screen! 

*  *       # 

What  comic,  heading  a  network 
show,  has  a  clause  in  his  contract 
stipulating  that  if  he  mistakes  the 
bottle  for  a  microphone,  there  will 
be  no  payoff? 

*  *       * 

Dick  Foran,  who  will  hit  the  air- 
waves this  winter,  has  the  right  idea. 
He'll  produce  his  radio  program  ex- 
actly as  if  he  were  making  a  Western 
picture.  He's  already  signed  song- 
writers Scholl  and  Jerome,  famed  for 
"My  Little  Buckaroo,"  and  arranger 
Joe  Dubin  to  handle  the  music. 
Foran's  show  will  be  an  hour  long, 
and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  mu- 
sical western! 


Don't  Let  Your  Children  Spoil  Your  Lives 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


growing  and  flourishing  and  be  some- 
thing exciting  for  the  grandchildren 
to  visit,  instead  of  depressing  and 
more  or  less  dependent  in-laws. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  most  of 
us  need  to  plan  our  future  course  of 
action  carefully,  and  the  period  when 
the  children  are  in  grade  school,  and 
can  dress  themselves  and  eat  without 
fussing,  and  do  simple  things  with 
moderate  intelligence,  gives  us  a  little 
freedom  to  look  around  and  plan  for 
adolescence.  The  shocks  we  are  going 
to  suffer  will  be  of  three  kinds.  There 
will  be  a  shock  of  affection,  a  shock 
to  our  personal  pride  and  self-im- 
portance, and  a  shock  to  our  moral 
sense. 

SO  first  let  us  think  about  family  af- 
fection and  what  it  should  mean  to 
us  all,  as  they  grow  up.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  children  will  resent 
petting,  and  won't  want  mother 
bothering  much  about  their  private 
belongings.  They  will  have  little 
secrets  and  wish  to  keep  them  to 
themselves,  and  yet  they  will  long 
unutterably  to  talk  about  their 
puzzles.  They  will  be  offish  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  in  their  hearts 
lonesome  and  aching  for  affection 
and  notice.  And  we,  seeing  our 
babies  leave  us,  shall  be  a  little  sore 
and  lonesome  too.  So,  as  they  get  be- 
yond the  age  when  they  really  like 
to  be  petted,  and  before  they  become 
self  conscious  and  edgy,  it  is  well  to 
build  up  little  affectionate  family 
customs  in  which  we  can  all  take 
refuge  from  emotional  strain.  Now 
little  daughter  sits  on  father's  knee, 
but  in  a  few  years  she  will  be  care- 
fully avoiding  it.  So  build  up  some 
other  kind  of  companionship — some- 
thing she  always  does  for  father  and 
is  proud  of  doing  it — going  fishing 
with  him,  saving  jokes  and  stories 
with  him. 

One  little  daughter  I  know  of  al- 
ways calls  her  father  in  to  listen  to 
certain  favorite  radio  comedy  pro- 
grams with  her.  "I  need  father  to 
laugh  with  me,"  she  says.  "The  rest 
of  this  family  are  afraid  a  joke  will 
crack  their  faces."  And  father  always 
drops   anything  when   she   calls  him, 


and  comes  running,  sheepish  but 
pleased.  So  with  the  mother.  The 
classic  service  is  letting  her  stay  in 
bed  some  mornings  and  bringing  her 
a  tray  nicely  made  up.  Boys  and 
girls  can  both  be  taught  to  do  this, 
and  at  the  age  when  they  hate  to 
have  mother  fuss  about  them,  it  does 
them  good  to  fuss  about  mother  in- 
stead. 

At  this  time  too,  I  think  wives  and 
husbands  should  take  special  pains 
to  set  each  other  high  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children,  to  keep  some  part  of 
the  budget  and  some  part  of  the  house 
for  grown  up  fun  together,  and  to 
restore  some  of  the  old  usages  of 
courtship  and  companionship  which 
they  may  have  allowed  to  lapse  dur- 
ing the  busy  years  when  the  children 
v/ere  little.  Wives  are  often  very 
heartless  about  this.  They  don't 
realize  how,  in  his  narrow  business 
life,  with  only  short  periods  at  home, 
a  man  may  have  treasured  little 
usages  of  companionship  with  which 
growing  up  children  rudely  interfere. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  son  or 
daughter  to  drive  down  to  the  station 
for  father,  but  suppose  this  poor 
dumb  man  has  been  counting  for 
twelve  years  on  the  moment  when  he 
sees  your  face  peering  at  him  from 
under  the  hood  of  the  car!  At  the 
age  when  children  over-ride  us  and 
are  determined  to  make  us  feel  out 
of  date  and  ready  for  the  junk  pile, 
man  and  wife  need  to  hold  each  other 
up,  and  show  the  young  whipper- 
snappers  that  there  is  some  life  and 
fun  and  style  and  love  in  the  old 
folks  yet. 

WHILE  our  children  are  busy  deal- 
ing shocks  to  our  affection  for 
them,  they  are  simply  walking  on  our 
pride.  They  think  they  know  more 
than  we  about  most  things,  especially 
about  dress  and  social  manners  and 
what  is  and  isn't  being  done — and  un- 
fortunately they  often  do. 

One  way  of  dealing  with  this  is  to 
get  ahead  of  them.  If  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  them  with  an  educa- 
tion, or  with  social  accomplishments 
superior  to  our  own,  let  us  study 
right  along  with  them,  and  what  they 
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learn,  let  us  learn  too.  During  the 
hard  days  of  the  Civil  War,  President 
Lincoln,  busy  as  he  was,  kept  repair- 
ing holes  in  his  own  education  by 
studying  whatever  Robert  and  Tad 
were  studying. 

As  the  children  reach  the  social  age 
and  begin  to  go  out  to  parties,  they 
will  probably  put  their  attention,  day 
and  night,  on  clothes  and  make  up, 
on  styles,  on  smart  current  small  talk, 
on  radio  comedy  programs,  on  popu- 
lar song  hits,  and  on  new  dance  steps. 
They  will  have  ideas  on  current 
etiquette,  and  will  tell  us  loftily  that 
what  we  think  is  proper  just  isn't 
being  done  now.  Most  of  their  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  they  will 
get  from  advertisements  and  news- 
paper columns,  from  the  radio  and 
motion  pictures,  and  from  observation 
of  the  life  they  see  around  them — 
especially  in  public  dance  places, 
cocktail  lounges,  and  so  on. 

K^ANY  of  us  were  interested  in 
'"'  these  matters  once,  but  during 
the  intensive  days  of  raising  a  family 
and  paying  the  bills,  we  have  some- 
thing better  on  our  minds.  But  as  the 
children  begin  to  grow  up,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  bring  ourselves  socially  up-to- 
date.  Don't  be  afraid  to  think  about 
style  and  make  up,  and  when  you  un- 
dertake to  advise  your  children  on 
these  subjects,  let  them  see  that  you 
know  the  present  social  picture  as 
well  as  they,  and  perhaps  better,  and 
aren't  thinking  instead  of  a  photo- 
graph album  of  your  youth.  Listen  to 
the  song  hits,  and  admit  that  the  latest 
one  is  a  pretty  tune,  even  if  they  do 
sing  it  to  death.  And  if  you  prefer  a 
good  old  fashioned  melody,  try  not  to 
go    any    further    back    than    Harbor 


Lights.  As  for  jazz,  you  don't  like  it? 
Maybe  you  don't  really  know  much 
about  it.  As  for  dancing,  it  is  my 
private  opinion  that  every  one  of 
forty  ought  to  go  straight  to  a  dancing 
school,  and  learn  all  the  new  steps 
and  get  the  new  music  into  his  sys- 
tem. 

AND  meanwhile  look  around  and  try 
1  to  see  what  these  roadhouses, 
hamburger  stands,  drug  stores,  dance 
halls,  etc.,  that  the  children  wish  to 
frequent  really  are  like.  Never  let 
yourself  get  into  a  panic  about  their 
doings.  The  panicky  parent  suffers 
from  a  double  blindness.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  thinks  matters  are 
worse  than  they  are  and  in  the  tenth 
he  has  no  idea  how  utterly  outrageous 
the  situation  is.  Don't  do  any  blanket 
forbidding.  What  you  wish  to  forbid, 
forbid  specifically  and  make  it  clear 
that  you  know  exactly  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Don't  think  you  can 
tell  your  children  what  to  do  by 
sitting  home  with  your  eyes  shut.  If 
you  will  go  about  a  bit,  and  try  to 
see  the  modern  social  world  from 
their  point  of  view,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  most  of  the  doings 
of  the  wild  young  generation  are  not 
only  harmless — they  are  great  fun. 
And  in  adjusting  yourself  to  your 
growing  up  children,  you  will  find 
that  they  have  magically  given  you 
back  your  youth. 

IN  making  these  adjustments,  genu- 
■  ine  ethical  questions  will,  of  course, 
arise,  and  social  problems  which  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  any  of  us  to  solve. 
Problems  like  smoking  and  drinking, 
like  unchaperoned  rides  to  unknown 
parts  in  cars,  and  that  youthful  game 


which  they  so  horribly  call  "necking." 
How  much  of  the  current  social  free- 
dom should  our  children  have?  If 
we  put  a  limitation  on  it,  are  we 
going  to  make  them  queer  or  un- 
popular, build  up  a  sense  of  inferi- 
ority, establish  mother  complexes  and 
make  all  the  other  mistakes  the  psy- 
chologists warn  us  against?  In  a 
brief  radio  program,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  discuss  this  colossal  subject. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  realize 
that  it  is  colossal,  and  that  you  can't 
wait  to  make  up  your  mind  on  these 
matters  till  your  children  grow  up 
and  the  problems  are  right  there  on 
your   doorstep. 

All  I  can  say  is  begin  to  think  of  it 
early,  and  keep  on  thinking  and  seek- 
ing light,  in  adult  education  centers, 
in  books  on  psychology  and  modern 
behavior,  in  frank  discussion  within 
the  family,  between  father  and 
mother,  and  between  the  parents  and 
the  children.  Adolescence  is  the  time 
when  everything  that  is  weak,  vague, 
or  uncertain  in  our  own  adjustment 
to  life  shows  up  in  glaring  colors  in 
the    behavior    of    our    children. 

What  we  want  to  be  is  the  kind  of 
parents  who  can  really  ride  high  and 
serene,  helpful  but  detached,  above 
the  flurry  and  self  conceit  and  windy 
experiment  of  youth.  As  our  own 
youth  fades,  we  want  to  build  up 
personality,  moral  assurance,  dignity, 
and  social  competence  to  take  its 
place.  Then  we  shall  never  resent 
youth,  because  we  shall  never  com- 
pete with  it.  We  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  finished  being  as  young 
.  as  that,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
our  children  that  the  real  joy  in  life 
isn't  in  being  young,  but  in  being 
really  grown  up. 


Vert 


vis 


IN  FOUR  QUICK  STEPS 


*lst  STEP 

Mixing  Takes  a  Minute 


2nd   STEP 

Applying  Takes  a  Minute 


3rd   STEP 

Resting  For  20  Minutes 


4th   STEP 

Rinsing   Off  Completely 


Look  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  Linit  Complexion 
Mask  at  home:  *Simply  mix  three  tablespoons  of  Linit  (the 
same  Linit  so  popular  for  the  Bath)  and  one  teaspoon  of 
Cold  Cream  with  enough  milk  to  make  a  nice,  firm  consis- 
tency. Apply  it  to  the  cleansed  face  and  neck  and  relax 
during  the  twenty  minutes  the  mask  takes  to  set.  Then  rinse 
off  with  clear,  tepid  water  and  pat  the  face  and  neck  dry. 


UNIT 


IT'S  NEW! 
NIT  ALL-PURPOSE 
POWDER 

I for  every  member  of  the 
|  family.   Delightfully  dif- 
ferent. TRY  IT  TODAY! 
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Li/CKr 


OF  THE  AffCT/C 


Explorers  praise  the  beautiful 
smiles  of  the  maids  of  the  frozen 
north.  Chewing  tough,  primitive 
foods  keeps  their  teeth  healthfully- 
exercised,  polished  and  strong. 
We  dwellers  in  more  civilized 
lands  eat  softer  foods,  giving  our 
teeth  too  little  healthful  exercise. 


Dark  Victory 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


MOUTH  HEALTHY 


WISE  MODERNS 

CHEW    DENTYNE 

Dentyne's  extra  firm  consistency  invites 
more  vigorous  chewing — healthfully  stimu- 
lates circulation  of  the  blood  in  gums  and 
mouth  tissues,  and  stimulates  the  salivary 
glands,  promoting  natural  self-cleansing.  It 
helps  keep  your  teeth  sounder,  more  spar- 
kling white! 

YOU'LL    DELIGHT    IN 

THAT    SPICY    FLAVOR! 

Fragrant — alluring — its  aroma  tempts  you — 
its  rich  spiciness  delights  your  taste!  You'll 
also  take  real  satisfaction  in  the  convenient 
shape  of  the  flat,  round-cornered  Dentyne 
package,  specially  designed  to  slide  handily 
into  pocket  or  purse. 

DENTYNE 

DELICIOUS    CHEWING   GUM 
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Steele:  It  is — very  serious.  I  shall 
need  all  the  help  you  can  give  me, 
Miss  Traherne — all  your  trust. 

Edith:  I — I  trust  you.  Only,  after 
the  operation,  will  I  be  able  to  live  a 
completely  normal  life? 

Steele:  You  will  make  a  complete 
surgical  recovery. 

Edith:    What  does  that  mean? 

Steele:  It — means  that  you  will  get 
well.   No  worries  now? 

Edith:  None — I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  I  knew  the  whole  truth.  That 
you  won't  keep  anything  back  from 
me.    I  do  now — you  see,  I  trust  you. 

(And  we  hear  the  applause  and  the 
music  as  Act  I  of  "Dark  Victory" 
ends.  Then  the  announcer  returns 
to  set  the  scene  for  Act  II.) 

Announcer:  It  is  ten  weeks  later,  in 
the  luxurious  living  room  of  Edith's 
home  on  Long  Island.  As  the  curtain 
rises,  Dr.  Steele  is  alone  on  the  stage. 
Then  the  door  opens  and  Edith  enters. 
She  is  a  different  girl  from  the  Edith 
of  the  first  act — buoyant,  vital,  gay. 
She  is  dressed  in  riding  clothes.  She 
speaks  first,  in  surprise: 

Edith:  'Fred!  Oh  Fred,  I'm  so  glad 
to  see  you.  I  thought  you'd  gone 
back  to  Vermont. 

Steele:  Certain  things  turned  up 
to  hold  me  over. 

Edith:  And  I  was  thinking  of  you 
on  that  train — being  carried  out  of 
my  life.  You  see,  I'd  made  up  my 
mind  yesterday  that  it  was  good-bye. 
Now  we  shall  have  to  say  it  all  over 
again. 

Steele:   Will  that  be  an  ordeal? 

Edith:  It  wasn't  easy  yesterday. 

Steele:  I  like  you  in  those  riding 
clothes.  You  look  fit — ready  for  work. 

Edith:  I'm  just  back  from  my  first 
ride. 

Steele:   How  did  it  go? 

Edith:  How  can  I  tell  you?  I  was 
nervous  at  first.  I  couldn't  forget  that 
last  ride  when  I  crashed  the  fence. 
Then  all  at  once  I  put  my  mare  to 
a  hedge.  We  cleared  it  beautifully, 
and  I  was  free.  How  shall  I  thank 
you  for  all  you've  done? 

Steele:  Don't  let's  talk  of  thanks. 
Seeing  you  as  you  stand  there  now, 
has  repaid  me  a  thousand  times  for 
anything  I've  done. 

Edith:  That's  the  nicest  thing  any- 
one ever  said  to  me.  .  .  .  What  hap- 
pened to  hold  you  over? 

Steele:  To  put  it  simply,  I  found 
out  I  was  running  away.  I  discov- 
ered I  couldn't  do  it — where  you 
were  involved. 

Edith:    What  do  you  mean,   Fred? 

Steele:  I  once  asked  you  for  some- 
thing very  important — your  complete 
trust.  Now  there's  just  one  thing  on 
earth  I  want  more — your  love.  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  in  love  with  you. 
I've  never  been  in  love  before.  I 
know  now  that  without  you  I'm  no 
longer  a  complete  person. 

Edith:  I  know — in  spite  of  all  your 
strength — all  your  greatness — you're 
not  happy.  Do  you  really  think  I 
could  make  you  so? 

Steele:  I  think  that  life  together 
would  be  boundless. 

Edith  (Almost  fearfully)  :  Our 
backgrounds  and  our  ways  of  life  are 
so  different.  You're  a  very  great  per- 
son; I'm  not.  I'm  shallow.  You  have 
a  great  purpose  and  a  great  faith;  I 
have  neither.  Believe  in  your  work, 
Fred;   believe  in  yourself — but  leave 


me  out  of  your  belief — I'd  only  let 
you  down. 

Steele:  I  don't  accept  that  state- 
ment because  I  know  it  isn't  true. 
.  .  .  Edith.  .  .  .  You  believe  that  a 
person  who's  making  a  very  impor- 
tant decision  is  entitled  to  know  the 
truth,  when  if  it  were  withheld,  he 
might  decide  differently — don't  you? 

Edith:  Why — yes,  of  course.  .  .  . 
Why,  Fred? 

Steele:  I  just  wondered.  ...  I 
hope  we'll  always  tell  each  other  the 
truth  and  that  we'll  always  share  it 
— face  it  side  by  side. 

Edith:   I — hope  so. 

Steele:  We're  starting  on  a  very 
strange  and  beautiful  adventure,  my 
dear. 

Edith:  There  have  been  millions  of 
lovers. 

Steele:  None  like  us,  none  with  so 
many  problems  to  face,  and  none  that 
ever  needed  our  courage. 

Edith  (Sharply) :  What  is  it? 
What's  going  on  in  your  mind, 
Fred?    What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Steele:  So  long  as  we're  together 
— what  is  there  to  fear? 

Edith:   Parting,  I  suppose. 

Steele:  As  I  think  of  it,  parting 
isn't  terrible.  The  only  terrible  thing 
is  not  to  have  lived. 

Edith:  Oh,  thank  God,  I'm  still 
young.  I  love  this  earth'  and  the  good 
things  on  it  and  I  do  not  want  to  give 
them  up. 

Steele:  I  want  to  help  you  find 
them,  if  I  can. 

Edith:  And  yet  you  speak  as  though 
we  weren't  to  have  them  for  very 
long.  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean? 

Steele:  That  you're  part  of  an  ad- 
venture that  can't  be  measured  by 
time  because  it's  eternal.  Your  birth 
was  part  of  it,  your  beauty  is  part 
of  it  and — your  death  will  be  part 
of  it. 

Edith:  (Slowly,  in  dawning  horror) 
My  .  .  .  death!  (There  is  a  long  pause.) 
Then  you  knew  all  along? 

Steele:    Yes. 

Edith:  Wouldn't  another  operation 
be  possible.  .  .  .  ?  No,  I  understand. 
You  knew  all  this  and  yet  you  want 
to  marry  me  and  take  me  to  Felsboro? 

Steele:  More  than  I  ever  wanted 
anything  before. 

Edith:  That's  very  chivalrous  of 
you,  Fred  ...  so  like  you.  .  .  .  When 
shall  I  die? 

Steele:  One  can't  be  sure,  Edith 
dear.  .  .  .  Certainly  not  for  at  least 
six   months. 

Edith:     That's   not   very  long. 

Steele:  It  may  be  even  more.  And 
I  can  promise  you  you'll  be  perfectly 
fit  up  to  the  last.  Though  there  may 
be  a  few  moments  toward  the  end, 
when  you  won't  be  able  to  see  quite 
as  usual. 

Edith:    You  mean  I'll  go  blind? 

Steele:  Only  for  a  moment.  It  will 
pass,  and  you'll  be  quite  normal,  only 
it  will  be  very  soon  after  that — just  a 
few  hours. 

Edith:  And  is  there  no  way  out? 
No  escape? 

Steele:  I'd  give  you  my  own  years 
if  I  could. 

Edith:  I  know,  and  I  believe  you. 
And  I'm  glad  you  told  me.  Just  give 
me  a  minute,  please  .  .  .  God!  Life 
gives  something  with  one  hand  and 
takes  it  away  with  the  other  .  .  .  and 
I  was  just  thinking  of  us  .  .  .  and  the 
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terrible  differences  between  us  .  .  . 
thinking  how  time  might  bring  us 
together.  And  now — there's  no  time! 
Even  that's  been  taken  away.  And  I 
can't  have  you.  I  can't  accept  what 
you  have  to  offer.  .  .  .  I'll  stay  with 
what  I  know,  where  I  can  be  safe — 
where  I  can  forget;  for  that's  all  I 
want  now  .  .  .  just  to  forget,  and  then 
to  be  forgotten. 

Steele:  You're  going  to  forget  this 
place — you're  coming  with  me  to 
Felsboro  as  my  wife. 

Edith:  (Violently)  I'm  going  to 
stay  right  here  and  live  so  fast  and  so 
hard  that  I  won't  be  able  to  think. 

Steele:  (Gently)  Where  is  that 
going  to  lead,  Edith? 

Edith:  Where  all  roads  lead  in  six 
months! 

Steele:  What  you're  planning  isn't 
life — it's  a  denial  of  life.  You  said 
you  loved  me. 

Edith:  I  didn't!  Or  if  I  did  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  saying.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  love.  You're  sorry  for  me, 
that's  all. 

Steele:  Edith,  I  know  your  world 
has  crashed,  but  so  has  mine!  We've 
got  to  rebuild  it  together. 

Edith:  Forget  about  me,  give  your- 
self to  your  work  and  be  happy.  If 
you  must  think  of  me,  then  think  of 
me  as  your  patient.  Ten  years  from 
now  you  can  look  the  case  up  in  your 
files:  "Traherne,  Edith — aged  twenty- 
seven — diagnosis  March  tenth — opera- 
ation  March  fourteenth — patient  made 
brilliant  recovery — died,  six  months 
later." 

Steele:     Stop  it,  Edith! 

Edith:  Don't  have  me  on  your  con- 
science. I  have  my  friends.  They'll 
help  me  to  forget — they'll  help  me  to 


live! 

Steele:  (Very  softly,  very  sadly) 
Good-bye,  Edith. 

(And  so  ends  Act  II  of  "Dark  Vic- 
tory.") 

Announcer:  Act  III  begins  on  the 
evening  of  a  day  four  months  later, 
in  the  living  room  of  Dr.  Steele's 
house  in  Felsboro,  Vermont.  It  is  a 
typical  man's  room  —  comfortable, 
though  perhaps  a  bit  bare.  Dr.  Steele 
has  just  come  in  from  outside,  and  is 
hanging  up  his  coat  as  he  talks  to 
Miss  Jenny,  his  elderly  housekeeper. 

Miss  Jenny:  You're  late  tonight, 
Dr.  Fred.    It's  after  nine  o'clock. 

Steele:  I  had  to  stay  at  the 
Frasers'   longer  than  I  expected. 

Miss  Jenny:  Well,  your  supper's 
on  the  table.  If  you  stay  up,  you'd 
best  put  another  log  on  the  fire.  .  .  . 
Good  night,   Dr.  Fred. 

Steele:     Good   night,    Miss   Jenny. 

(She  goes  out,  and  we  hear  Steele 
arranging  the  fire.  Then  there  is  a 
knock  on  the  door.) 

Steele:    Come  in!  .  .  .   Edith! 

Edith:    Yes — I  did  come. 

Steele:  Your  eyes!  They're  all 
right,  aren't  they? 

Edith:    Yes. 

Steele:  Thank  God!  .  .  .  You're 
half  frozen.  Here,  drink  some  of  this. 
.  .  .  How  did  you  get  here? 

Edith:  Walked  .  .  .  from  the  sta- 
tion. Fred,  I  must  talk  to  you.  I've 
come  to  tell  you  something  very  im- 
portant. I've  done  what  I  said  I 
would. 

Steele:    I  thought  you  would. 

Edith:  I  carried  through  to  the  last 
empty  boast — I  lived  fast  and  hard — 
but  I  wasn't  able  to  forget. 

Steele:    Why  do  you  tell  me  this? 


Edith:  Because  I  couldn't  die 
knowing  your  bitterness  toward  me — 
you  mustn't  think  of  me  like  that. 
Please  don't,  darling.  How  good  it  is 
to  call  you  that.  ...  I  couldn't  bear 
to  have  you  go  on  feeling  that  way. 

Steele:  Stop  it,  Edith.  Do  you 
think  you're  the  only  one  who  has 
discovered  anything?  Do  you  think 
I  have  found  contentment  here  in 
this  empty  house?  I  should  have 
taken  you  with  me — but  never  have 
told  you  a  word. 

Edith:  It  wouldn't  have  worked.  I 
wasn't  ready. 

Steele:    Edith,  I  failed  you. 

Edith:  I  failed  myself.  I  found 
that  out  at  last.  So  I've  come.  I 
won't  demand  much — your  strength 
can  help  me  face  myself. 

Steele:  I  love  you,  Edith.  .  .  .  I'm 
never  going  to  let  you  go  again. 

Edith:  A  man  and  a  dying  girl 
have  met  to  love.  .  .  .  (Suddenly 
frightened)     Oh,  Fred,  it's  too  late! 

Steele:  We'll  have  all  that  lovers 
ever  have.   A  few  imperishable  hours. 

Edith:  I  must  never  interfere  with 
your  being  a  doctor — you  must  prom- 
ise that.  It  must  be  part  of  our 
bargain  together. 

Steele:  But  you're  going  to  help 
me.  It's  through  you  that  I'm  going 
to  be  the  kind  of  doctor  I've  always 
believed  in  being. 

Edith:  (After  a  long  pause)  Must 
.    .    .   tomorrow   .   .   .   come? 

Steele:  Ssh —  Darling — you're  in 
my   arms — at   last. 

(We  hear  a  few  bars  of  music — and 
then  it  is  an  afternoon  two  months 
later.  The  living  room  has  changed 
since  last  we  saw  it — become  more 
feminine,  more   homelike.    Edith  and 


Solid-form  Mascara,  in  brilliant  gold-colored  metal  vanity. 
Black.  Brown.  Blue.  •  Cream-form  Mascara,  with  Brush,  in 
dainty  zipper  bag-.  Black.  Brown.  Blue.  •  Eyebrow  Pencil. 
Colors  to  match  your  Mascara.  Black.  Brown.  Blue.  •  Eye 
Shadow.  Blue.  Gray,  Blue-Gray,   Brown,  Green  or  Violet. 


Why  Let  Pale  Lashes  and  Brows  Spoil  1/ouA.  Charm? 


Do  you  carefully  powder  and  rouge,  and  then  allow 
pale,  scanty  lashes  and  scraggly  brows  to  mar  what 
should  be  your  most  expressive  feature — your  eyes? 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  added  loveliness  that 
can  be  yours,  so  easily,  with  Maybelline  Eye 
Beauty  Aids. 

A  few  simple  brush  strokes  of  Maybelline  Mas- 
cara, either  Solid  or  Cream  form,  will  make  your 
eyelashes  appear  naturally  dark,  long  and  luxuriant 
— see  how  your  eyes  appear  instantly  larger  and 
more  expressive.  Absolutely  harmless,  non-smart- 
ing, and  tear-proof.  Keeps  your  lashes  soft  and 
silky,  and  tends  to  make  them  curl.  At  any  cos- 
metic counter — only  75c. 


Now  a  bit  of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  blended 
softly  on  your  eyelids,  and  notice  how  your  eyes 
immediately  take  on  brilliance  and  color,  adding 
depth  and  beauty  to  your  expression! 

Form  graceful,  expressive  eyebrows  with  the 
smooth-marking,  easy-to-use  Maybelline  Eyebrow 
Pencil.  A  perfect  pencil  that  you  will  adore. 

The  name  Maybelline  is  your  absolute  assurance 
of  purity  and  effectiveness.  These  famous  products 
in  purse  sizes  are  now  within  the  reach  of  every  girl 
and  woman — at  all  10c  stores.  Try  them  today  and 
see  what  an  amazing  difference  Maybelline  Eye 
Beauty  Aids  can  make  in  your  appearance. 


THE      WORLD'S      LARGEST      SELLING      EYE      BEAUTY      AIDS 
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LIPS  MADE   UP   FOR  LOVE    are 

smooth,  rosy,  natural  looking.  Never  bright 
red  and  glaring.  Men  detest  painted  lips. 
Ask  the  man  you  love!  See  if  he  doesn't 
prefer  your  lips  made  up  this  way . . . 


TANGEE  SUITS  All  COMPLEXIONS! 

Touch  this  orange  lipstick  to  your  lips  and 
watch  it  change  like  magic  to  the  shade  of 
blush-rose  that  best  suits  you — whether 
you're  blonde,  brunette  or  redhead.  And 
Tangee's  special  cream  base  keeps  lips  soft, 
appealing.  Try  Tangee  tonight! 


MATCH  ROUGE  TO  LIPSTICK  . . . 

Use  Tangee  Rouge,  Creme  or  Compact,  and 
see  how  perfectly  it  blends  with  your  indi- 
vidual complexion.  It's  the  natural  rouge 
for  everyone  from  the  "Dresden  doll"  type 
to  the  gypsy  brunette.  Try  it  for  lovelier, 
lasting  color  in  your  cheeks ! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  I    There  is 
only  one  Tangee  —  don't  let  anyone  switch  you. 

T|    WorMi  Most  Famous  lipstick  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

-_  mnaHB^MflBB  tangee  natural. 

Ml    ^l»  — Wi    ^S  If  you  prefer  more 

^■B  l^|  ^^S  ^EB  ^EB  color  for    evening 

^^     ^^    ^^  wear,  ask  for  Tangee 

■HDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK  Theatrical. 


|   4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET    j 

I 

I 
I 
I 


The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City  . .  .  Please  rush  "Miracle  Make-Up  Set"  of 
sample  Tangee  Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme 
Rouge  and  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  lOtf  (stamps  or 
coin).  (15tf  in  Canada.) 

Check  Shade  of     □  Flesh      □  Rachel     D  Light 
Powder  Desired  Rachel 


I"     Name 
(Plea.o  Print) 


Miss  Jenny  are  going  over  the  house- 
hold accounts.) 

Edith:  We  have  a  deficit  for  the 
month,  Miss  Jenny,  of  forty-three 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents. 

Miss  Jenny:  That's  splendid,  Mrs. 
Fred.  As  I  recall,  it  was  over  a  hun- 
dred last  month. 

Edith:  At  this  rate,  we'll  soon  be 
living  within  our  income. 

Miss  Jenny:  Don't  tell  your  hus- 
band or  he  won't  ever  mail  his  bills. 

(The   telephone   rings.) 

Edith:  That's  long  distance — I  can 
tell  by  the  ring.  .  .  .  Hello?  Yes.  .  .  . 
Montreal  calling  Dr.  Steele?  .  .  .  No, 
he  isn't.  ...  I  see — an  emergency  call 
from  Dr.  Piatt.  .  .  .  Well,  you  might  be 
able  to  reach  him  at  Felsboro  93.  But 
he's  probably  on  his  way  home  now. 
If  you  can't  reach  him  at  93,  and  he 
doesn't  call  back  to  you  in  five  min- 
utes, call  me  back  and  I'll  get  hold  of 
him  somehow.  That's  right.  Good- 
bye. .  .  .  An  emergency  call.  I  don't 
like  that.  Miss  Jenny,  they  wouldn't 
call  him  to  Montreal? 

Miss  Jenny:  It's  possible.  Now 
don't  worry,  Mrs.  Fred,  even  if 
he  has  to  go,  he'll  soon  be  back. 

Edith:  I  know.  .  .  .  Miss  Jenny? 
You — you'll  always  look  after  Fred — 
I  mean  Fred  and  me,  of  course — won't 
you? 

Miss  Jenny:    If  you  want. 

Edith:  Oh,  I  do,  I  do!  Only  I  want 
you  to  promise! 

Miss  Jenny:  (Good-humoredly)  I 
will  promise  anything  you  want. 

Edith:  Thank  you,  Miss  Jenny.  .  .  . 
I  wish  it  wouldn't  cloud  up  like  this. 

Miss  Jenny:    (In  surprise)    What? 

Edith:  I  don't  like  it's  getting 
overcast  so  suddenly.  It  means  a 
storm. 

Miss  Jenny:  But  the  sun's  out!  It's 
bright  today. 

Edith:  But  .  .  .  it's  getting  dimmer 
every  second.  .  .  .  (Then,  as  she  real- 
izes, she  gasps  in  terror.)    Ah! 

Miss  Jenny:    What  is  it,  dear? 

Edith:  (Fighting  to  gain  control  of 
herself)  N-nothing.  I — I  was  just 
being  poetic.  Don't  you  see?  It's  only 
dark  because  he  is  going  away.  I'm 
just  a  goose — don't  pay  any  attention 
to  me.  (She  laughs.)  Now  don't  you 
worry  about  me — I'm  all  right.  I 
think  I  hear  a  car — it  must  be  Fred. 

Miss  Jenny:  It  is.  (And  in  another 
moment  he  enters.) 

Steele:  Hello,  darling.  Everything 
all  right? 

Edith:  Of  course.  Fred,  Montreal 
has  been  trying  to  get  you. 

Steele:    Montreal? 

Edith:    Yes — an  emergency  call. 

(And  at  that  moment  the  telephone 
rings  again.) 

Steele:  Hello!  Yes,  this  is  Doctor 
Steele.  Dr.  Pratt?  Put  him  on,  please. 
.  .  .  Hello,  Stephen.  Did  you  want 
me?  .  .  .  Skidded  off  the  bridge? 
Fractured  skull?  .  .  .  What  are  the 
chances?  ...  I  see.  Stephen,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can.  .  .  .  Yes,  but  it  means 
at  least  three  days!  No,  no  one  very 
sick  at  the  moment,  but  anything 
might  happen.  .  .  .  No,  not  from  what 
you  say.  No  chance  unless  you  oper- 
ate. .  .  .  Yes,  I've  had  good  results — 
but  really,  there  must  be  someone  in 


Montreal — 

Edith:    (Interrupting)    You  must. 

Steele:  But  darling,  I'd  be  away 
at  least  three  days. 

Edith:  (Firmly)  But  you  must. 
Remember  our  bargain. 

Steele:  Well  ...  all  right,  Stephen. 
At  the  Windsor  Station,  tomorrow 
morning.  I'll  just  have  time.  .  .  .  One 
moment!  What's  the  number  of  the 
hospital?  .  .  .  Mount  Royal  9000.  Right. 
Good-bye. 

Edith:  I'll  get  your  bag,  dear.  It's 
already  packed. 

(As  she  goes,  Steele  speaks  to  Miss 
Jenny.) 

Steele:  Miss  Jenny,  I'm  just  mak- 
ing a  list  of  trains,  telephone  num- 
bers, and  so  on.  I'll  give  it  to  you, 
in  case  you  need  it.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  of  whatever  nature,  you're  to 
telephone  me  immediately.  .  .  .  You'll 
take  good  care  of  Edith? 

Miss  Jenny:  (As  she  leaves  the 
room)    Of  course  I  will,  Dr.  Fred. 

Edith:  (Returning)  Here  are  your 
things,   Fred. 

Steele:    Edith — dear— 

Edith:  Hasn't  it  been  a  perfect 
day?  I  walked  down  to  the  mill  dam 
this  morning. 

Steele:    I  haven't  been  there  lately. 

Edith:    We  must  go  soon. 

Steele:  Yes.  .  .  .  Edith,  dear,  I — er 
— left  a  memorandum  there.  Don't 
lose  it.  Otherwise  you  might  not  be 
able  to  reach  me  ...  if  anything  .  .  . 
should  happen.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God, 
Edith! 

Edith:    Sh,  darling.  .  .  . 

Steele:  Edith — I'm  not  going.  I'll 
call  Piatt— 

Edith:  My  darling,  remember  our 
bargain. 

Steele:  Words,  just  words!  I  didn't 
know  what  they  meant.  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  to  lose.  It's  my  life 
now.  Mine.  God,  to  be  given  so  much! 
This  little  time  in  all  my  life  and 
then   to   have   it   taken   away. 

Edith:  (Her  voice  very  firm,  very 
crisp)  Fred,  we  have  just  one  minute 
together.  Look  at  me —  I  was  never 
to  fail  you  or  keep  you  from  your 
best.  We've  had  our  love  and  we're 
complete.  Nothing  can  hurt  us  now, 
for  what  we've  had  can  never  be 
destroyed.  That's  our  victory — our 
victory  over  the  dark.  And  it's  a 
victory  because  we're  not  afraid. 

Steele:  (In  a  changed,  calmer 
voice.)  Thank  you,  Edith. 

Edith:  And  you'll  never,  never 
look  back. 

Steele:    Never. 

Edith:    Hold  me  close,  darling. 

Steele:  I  shall  hold  you  this  way — 
forever. 

Edith:    Forever  is  now? — Isn't  it? 

Steele:  Yes.  .  .  .  Good-bye,  good- 
bye! (And  the  door  slams  behind 
him.) 

Miss  Jenny:  (Coming  into  the 
room)  He's  gone?  Did  he  leave  you 
that  list  of  places  we  can  get  in  touch 
with  him? 

Edith:  Yes — I  have  it  here.  (There 
is  the  sound  of  tearing  paper.) 

Miss  Jenny:  Mrs.  Fred!  That's  his 
list  you're  tearing. 

Edith:  (Quietly.)  We  won't  need 
it,  Miss  Jenny. 

Curtain. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOURSELF? 

Of  course  you  aren't — nobody  is.  And  that's  why  Dale  Carnegie's  messages  of  inspiration  have 
helped  so  many  people.  In  next  month's  Radio  Mirror  you'll  find  some  real  success  secrets 
brought  you  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  himself,  as  broadcast  on  his  new  program. 
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His  romantic  "Thanks  For  The 
Memory"  is  still  breathed  down  more 
necks  by  more  people  than  any  sexy 
love  song  to  come  out  in  some  time. 
He  steps  lithely  and  blithely  from 
lover  to  comic,  comic  to  lover,  all  in 
the  same  picture  and  people  believe 
and  accept  him. 

Bob  gives.  He  showers,  to  be  exact. 
The  air  is  literally  polluted  with  Hope 
gags,  and  plenty  good  they  are. 
There's  always  more  where  those 
come  from,  so  why  not,  he  figures. 
And  then  the  moment  the  interviewer 
is  howling  at  Bob's  nonsense,  he'll 
lean  across  the  table  and  very  softly 
sing  his  newest  love  ballad,  "Just 
Two  People  by  Dawn's  Early  Light, 
Too  Sleepy  To  Talk,  Too  Much  In 
Love  To  Say  Goodnight,"  and  the 
comic  has  gone.  Little  tingling  sensa- 
tions creep  up  the  spine — a  friend  in 
passing  pauses  to  listen  and  then  an- 
other, and  presently  the  air  is  pulsat- 
ing with  a  hot  love  song,  and  everyone 
is  so  engrossed  in  Bob,  the  lover,  that 
Bob,  the  comic,  is  completely  for- 
gotten. 

|T  took  a  tenor  drummer  in  the  small 
I  town  of  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  to 
give  Bob  the  hint  that  started  him  off 
on  his  Scotch  joke  telling  way. 
Teamed  with  a  friend,  Bob  was  en- 
gaged in  a  very  bad  act,  when  one 
day  the  Newcastle  Theater  owner 
said,  "Say,  will  one  of  you  fellows  go 
out  and  announce  next  week's  Whiz 
Bang  review?"  And  Bob  went.  What 
the  Whiz  Bang  review  had  to  do  with 


His  Gags  Have  Zippers 

(Continued  jrom  "page  17) 

the  Scotchman  who  insisted  on  being 
married  in  the  backyard  so  the 
chickens  could  eat  the  rice,  I'll  never 
know.  But  Bob  told  it  and  the 
audience  liked  to  die  at  the  blank 
look  on  Bob's  face  when  nobody 
laughed  (and  therein  lies  his  secret 
of  success — looking  wounded  to  the 
heart  when  his  jokes  lay  ostrich- 
sized  eggs  as  he  intends  they  shall). 
But  anyway  it  was  great  fun  and  SO 
DIFFERENT.  The  manager  was 
tickled  pink  and  Bob  did  it  before 
every  audience.  At  his  last  perform- 
ance, the  tenor  drummer  called  Bob 
aside.  "Say,  fella,"  he  said,  "why 
don't  you  give  up  your  lousy  act  and 
go  on  with  your  monologue?  Do  you 
know  in  Chicago  they  pay  Master  of 
Ceremonies  $150  a  week?" 

"No  kidding,"  Bob  cried. 

"Sure,"  answered  the  tenor  drum- 
mer, and  Bob,  after  a  friendly  parting 
with  his  partner,  hied  himself  to  Chi- 
cago and  slow  starvation.  Three 
months  went  by  before  he  landed  a 
one-day  job  in  a  small  time  theater 
for  twenty-five  dollars  a  day.  The 
one-day  job  placed  him  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  a  bigger  theater  and 
from  then  on  he  skyrocketed.  The 
days  of  hiding  his  brown  derby  and 
his  one  sheet  of  music  under  his  coat 
while  riding  to  small  time  theaters 
on  buses  (he  worked  in  the  derby) 
were  over.  The  days  of  blacking  up 
the  face  which  hid  all  his  blank,  side- 
splitting facial  expressions  were  gone 
with  the  derby.  The  days  of  waiting 
outside  inns  to  see  if  hotel  managers 


would  allow  scummy  show  troupes  to 
sleep  within  their  walls,  were  past. 
Such  nights  as  the  one  wherein  he 
went  up  to  the  leading  lady's  room 
to  have  his  congested  chest  rubbed 
with  Vicki  Baum,  or  something,  and 
the  hotel  manager  appeared  with  a 
shotgun  and  ordered  Bob  and  his 
double  pneumonia  outside  or  else, 
were  over. 

OVER,  yes,  but  they  left  their  mark. 
They  mellowed,  softened,  left  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  and  a 
twinkly-eye  love  for  people,  every 
kind  in  every  walk  of  life.  From 
small-town  theater  folks  where  the 
orchestra  couldn't  rehearse  'til  six 
o'clock  because  the  local  butcher 
couldn't  get  off  'til  then  to  play  the 
fiddle,  to  nervous  big-time  high- 
strung  musicians  in  big-time  theater 
pits.  From  sophisticated  glittering 
audiences  to  Thoid  Avenue  crowds. 
From  little  intimate  theater  groups  to 
Hippodrome  mobs,  "where  a  tomato 
thrown  from  the  second  balcony  died 
of  old  age  before  it  hit  the  stage,"  to 
quote  Bob. 

All  these  things,  places,  people, 
boiled  and  stirred  together  contributed 
to  the  humanness  of  the  man  Hope — 
who  remains  a  human  being  before 
ccmedian,  with  nothing  of  the  neu- 
rotic, nervous,  worried  genius  about 
him.  He's  as  much  a  part  of  his  own 
audience  as  you.  If  a  joke  dies,  Bob 
verbally  suggests  everybody  move 
over  and  let  him  in  on  the  wake, 
which     makes     even     a     dead     joke 


STARS  KEEP  THEIR  YOUTH 


20th  Century-Fox  featured 
actress  who  will  soon  ap- 
pear In  Alexandre  Dumas' 
The  Three  Musketeers" 


THE    SUGAR  YOUR    BODY    USES    DIRECTLY    FOR    ENERGY 
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—  Active  days  call  for  a  napkin 
that  fits  firmly,  comfortably 
—doesn't  bulk,  doesn't  show! 

*k  Koiex  doesn't  show — thanks  to 
its  flattened,  tapered  ends.  Users 
say  "it's  less  bulky — it  fits!" 

"k  Kotex  is  made  with  a  special 
patented  center  section  that 
guards  against  spotting.    ( 

"k  Kotex  can  be  worn  on  either  side 
—both  sides  are  fully  absorbent. 

*  Kotex  stays  Wondersoft — it's 
cushioned  in  cotton  to  prevent 
chafing. 

*  Only  Kotex  offers  three  types — 
Regular,  Junior  and  Super — for 
different  women  on  different  days. 


(*Iradt  Mark  Rte.   U.  S.  Taunt  Office) 

KOTEX 

SANITARY     NAPKINS 


* 


comical. 

His  very  features  suggest  the  lover- 
comic  dual  personality,  the  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  of  the  "A-tiska-a-taska" 
era.  His  hair  is  sleek,  and  smooth  and 
plentiful.  His  eyes  are  a  romantic 
brown.  On  the  other  hand  his  nose 
is  not  so  much  a  nose,  Bob  explains, 
as  a  ski-jump.  It  goes  straight  down 
for  a  distance  and  then  suddenly 
shoots  straight  out.  Into  space.  For 
no  reason.  And  his  chin — well,  Bob 
claims  in  his  first  test  his  chin  was 
on  the  screen  five  minutes  before  the 
rest  of  him. 

He's  the  world's  most  honest  man 
where  jokes  are  concerned.  "Did  you 
hear  Benny's  or  Oakie's  or  Cantor's 
gag  about  so-and-so?"  he'll  ask.  But 
if  it's  his  own,  he'll  merely  say: 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  actor  out 
here  who  has  gone  completely  North 
Hollywood?" 

Then  you  know  it's  Hope's  own. 

For  a  comic  to  steal  a  gag  from 
another  comic  is  to  Hope  the  one  un- 
forgivable sin.  When  Milton  Berle 
began  using  one  of  Hope's  best  gags 
it  was  then  Hope  handed  down  the 
classic  comment  of  "Rich  man,  poor 
man,  beggar  man,  Berle." 

Berle  loved  it. 

He  played  his  first  straight  ro- 
mantic role  with  Martha  Raye  in 
"Give  Me  A  Sailor,"  and  is  now  play- 
ing the  lover-husband  of  Shirley  Ross 
in  "Thanks  For  The  Memory."  And 
yet  the  comic  in  him  is  ever  bubbling 
forth.  During  a  scene,  Shirley  acci- 
dentally knocked  a  spoon  against  a 
drinking  glass  bringing  forth  one 
loud,   clear  "BONG." 

"My  Gawd,"  cried  Bob,  looking 
wildly  around,  "one  bell  from  Fidler 
already." 

His  new  radio  show  for  Pepsodent 


finds  him  on  the  eve  of  its  opening, 
normal,  quiet,  calm  with  nothing  for 
the  second  spot.  He  has  so  enriched 
the  flow  of  natural  hilarity  that  is  his, 
instead  of  stopping  it  at  the  font  with 
worry  and  secrecy,  he  knows  he 
need  only  open  his  face  and  out  of 
it  will  pour  puns  and  jokes,  not  good 
perhaps,  but  for  even  that  emergency 
he's  prepared.  He'll  merely  say,  "You 
know  I  didn't  think  that  joke  was  so 
good  either,"  and  we  will  laugh.  And 
it's  laughs  he's  after,  isn't  it? 

He's  happily  married  and  has  been 
for  five  years,  and  is  thrilled  over  his 
wife's  prowess  as  a  champion  golfer. 
A  former  singer,  he  hopes  eventually 
to  launch  his  wife  on  his  new  radio 
show,  and  his  friends  are  urging  him 
on.  "With  the  sunshine  out  here  and 
the  lovely  golden  dollars,"  he'll  say, 
"I'm  so  contented,  if  I  were  a  cow  I'd 
give  cream." 

VES,  he's  the  latest  style  in  screen 
'  lovers  with  a  comical  gift  of  gab. 
He's  light-hearted,  he's  natural,  he's 
new,  and  more  than  that,  he's  a  living 
threat  to  the  worry-worry  school  of 
boys  whose  only  hold  on  fame  is 
topping  last  week's  gags. 

But  this  Hope  now,  he  can  love  and 
kiss  and  tell — jokes  as  well.  Mostly 
on  himself.  For  instance  he  tells  of 
the  young  lad  who  awaited  him  one 
morning  as  he  came  out  of  the  front 
door. 

"Please  sign  my  autograph,  Mr. 
Hope,"  the  lad  said,  handing  Bob 
a  leaky  fountain  pen  that  ran  over 
the  actor's  hands  and  shirt  and 
trousers. 

"This  pen  leaks,"  Bob  said  to  the 
boy. 

"Well,"  shrugged  the  boy,  "we're 
even   now.    I  saw   'College   Swing.' " 


Facing  The  Music 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


now    prefers     to    be     called     Doctor 
Rhythm. 

*       *       *■ 

OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet 

Bambina;  Monday  Morning  (Victor 
26031)  Hal  Kemp.  Hal  once  told  me 
that  he  liked  to  play  a  tango  more  than 
anything  else.  After  hearing  this  exotic 
exaltation  to  Bambina,  I  know  a  Kemp 
means  what  he  says,  suh. 

Pocketful  of  Dreams;  Don't  Let 
That  Moon  Get  Away  (Vocalion  4226) 
Sammy  Kaye.  The  last  thirty-five  cent 
platter  by  kilocycle  Kaye.  Hurry, 
hurry,  hurry.  Don't  let  this  delightful 
record  get  away. 

Love  Is  Where  You  Find  It;  Don't 
Cross  Your  Fingers  (Brunswick  8193) 
Kay  Kyser.  Catchy  rhythms  dished 
out  by  the  dean  of  America's  fully- 
carpeted  campus.  Harry  Babbitt  gets 
an  "A"  on  his  vocal  report  card. 

Small  Fry;  Gallagher  and  Shean 
(Decca  1960B)  Bing  Crosby  and  Johnny 
Mercer.  It's  getting  embarrassing  to 
this  impartial  reviewer,  but  again  it's 
Crosby  month  on  the  waxworks.  Here's 
something  to  get  excited  about  even 
though  little  Johnny  Mercer,  almost 
steals    the   platter   away   from    Bing. 

By  a  Wishing  Well;  This  May  Be 
the  Night  (Vocalion  4255)  Tony  Mar- 
tin. A  superior  recording  that  finds 
Alice  Faye's  spouse  in  good  voice. 

Some  Like  It  Swing 

I'll  bee  You  In  My  Dreams;  Stop 
Beating     'Round     the     Mulberry     Bush 


(Victor  26012A)  Tommy  Dorsey.  First 
Dorsey  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
an  old  Isham  Jones  melody,  ably 
abetted  by  Jack  Leonard  and  his  glee 
club.  Then  the  versatile  trombonist 
gives  out  plenty  of  solid  swing  on  the 
reverse  to  suit  anyone's  musical  palate. 

Begin  the  Beguine;  Indian  Love  Call 
(Bluebird  B7746B)  Art  Shaw.  A  sincere 
effort  to  revive  the  beguiling  Beguine 
which  never  really  clicked.  Not  too 
easily  forgotten  clarinet  work  by  the 
maestro. 

Pretty  As  a  Picture;  Rhythm  Jam 
(Brunswick  8198)  Gene  Krupa.  The 
Krupa  ensemble  perks  up  with  this  one, 
after   too    many   false    stants. 

Figaro;  I'm  Gonna  Lock  My  Heart 
(Decca  1924B)  Henry  Busse.  The  best 
of  the  record  salutes  to  the  streamlined 
Barber  of  Seville  with  clear  lyricizing 
by  Don  Huston. 


Ken  Alden, 

Facing  the  Music, 
RADIO  MIRROR, 
122  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

My  favorite  orchestra  is. 

Name   

Address   
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The    Grade    Allen    Murder 
Case 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

"I  was  terribly  worried  this  morn- 
ing after  George  had  gone.  And  do 
you  know  what  I  did?  I  went  up- 
town and  talked  with  Delpha.  I  al- 
ways go  to  Delpha  when  I  have  any 
troubles — sometimes  even  when  I 
haven't  any.  And  she  always  says 
she's  glad  to  see  me,  because  she  likes 
to  have  me  around.  I  guess  it's  be- 
cause I'm  so  psychic.  And  having 
psychic  people  around  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  concentrate,  doesn't  it?  .  .  . 
She's  got  the  queerest  place,  Delpha 
has.  It  makes  you  feel  spooky  at 
first.  She's  got  long  black  curtains 
hanging  all  around,  and  you  can't  see 
any   windows. 

"And  then,  Delpha  has  great  big 
pictures  of  hands  on  the  curtains, 
with  lots  of  lines  on  them.  And  funny 
signs,  too — Delpha  calls  them  symbols. 
And  there's  a  big  glass  ball  on  a  table, 
and  a  little  one.  And  maps  of  the 
stars,  with  funny  words  around  them 
which  mean  something  in  case  you're 
a  crab  or  a  fish  or  a  goat." 

"And  what  did  Delpha  tell  you?" 
Vance  asked  with  kindly  interest. 

OH!  I  didn't  tell  you,  did  I?"  The 
girl's  face  brightened.  "She  was 
very  mystical,  and  she  seemed  terribly 
surprised  when  I  told  her  about 
George.  She  asked  me  the  funniest 
questions:  all  about  the  men  that 
came  to  the  house,  and  about  the 
cigarette-case;  you  know,  like  she 
was  trying  to  draw  me  out.  Anyhow, 
she  said  that  nothing  was  going  to 
happen  to  George — just  like  you  say, 
Mr.  Vance.  Only,  she  said  I  must  help 
him.  .  .  ." 

She  looked  at  Vance  eagerly. 

"You'll  let  me  help  you  get  George 
out  of  trouble,  won't  you?  Mother 
said  you  told  her  you  were  going  to 
do  everything  you  could.  I  know  I 
can  be  a  sort  of  detective,  if  you  tell 
me  how.  You  see,  I've  simply  got 
to  help  George." 

"So  you  want  to  be  a  detective!" 
Vance  said  cheerfully.  "I  think  that's 
an  excellent  idea.  And  I'm  going  to 
give  you  all  the  help  I  can.  We'll 
work  together;  you  shall  be  my  assis- 
tant, so  to  speak.  But  you  mustn't 
let  any  one  suspect  that  you're  doing 
detective  work — that's  the  first  rule." 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful,  Mr.  Vance! 
Just  like  in  a  story."  The  girl's  spirits 
immediately  rose.  "But  now  tell  me 
what  I  must  do  to  be  a  detective." 

"Very  well,"  began  Vance.  "Let  me 
see.  .  .  .  First,  of  course,  you  must 
make  note  of  anything  that  will  be 
helpful.  Footprints  in  suspicious 
places  are  a  good  starting-point.  If 
people  walk  on  soft  earth,  they  nat- 
urally leave  their  tracks;  and  then, 
by  measuring  these  tracks  you  can 
tell  what  size  shoes  they  were 
wearing.   .   .   ." 

"But  suppose  they  were  wearing 
another  size  shoe,  just  to  fool  us?" 

Vance  smiled  admiringly. 

"That,  my  child,"  he  said,  "is  a  very 
wise  observation.  People  have  been 
known  to  do  that  very  thing.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  we  need  be  con- 
cerned with  that  question  just  yet. 
...  To  go  on,  you  should  always  look 
at  desk-blotters  for  clues.  Blotted 
writing  can  generally  be  read  by 
holding  it  up  to  a  mirror." 
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Ex-Lax  is  good  for  every  member  of  the 
family— the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups. At  all  drug  stores  in  IOC  and  25 <t  sizes. 
Try  Ex-Lax  next  time  you  need  a  laxative. 


Now  improved  —  better  than  ever! 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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INFANT   CARE 


America's  young  mothers  should  have  this  book  "Infant  Care"  for  ready  refer- 
ence and  help  during  baby's  important  first  year.     This  book  is   published   by 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.     No  mother  should  be  without  it. 
Send   10c  to  Radio  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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COUGH 
SYRUP 


Vitamin  A  raises  the  resist- 
ance of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  nose  and 
throat  to  cold  infections. 

6  0Z.  BOTTLE  ONLY  600 
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'UR  SKIN  frequently 
reflects  how  we  feel.  In  business  and  social 
contacts  we  like  our  friends  to  tell  us  how 
well  we  look. 

The  laity  now  recognizes— as  physician- 
and  scientists  have  for  years— the  vital  im- 
portance of  rich,  red  blood,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  strength,  energy,  and  a  clear  healthy 
skin. 

for  that  tired  Jet-down  feeling 

It  is  well  known  how  worry,  overwork  and 
undue  strain  take  their  toll  of  the  precious 
red  cells  of  the  blood. 

S.S.S.  Tonic  brings  you  new  strength  and 
vitality  by  restoring  your  blood  to  a  healthy 
state, and  its  benefits  are  cumulative  and  en- 
during, in  the  absence  of  an  organic  trouble. 

improves  the  appetite 

Further,  S.S.S.  Tonic  whets  the  appetite 
.  .  .  foods  taste  better  .  .  .  natural  digestive 
juices  are  stimulated,  and  finally,  the  food 
you  eat  is  of  more  value  ...  a  very  important 
step  back  to  health. 

You,  too,  will  want  to  take  S.S.S.  Tonic  to 
help  regain  and  maintain  your  red-blood- 
cells  ...  to  restore  lost  weight ...  to  regain 
energy  . . .  and  to  give  back  to  your  skin  that 
much  desired  natural  glow,  reflecting  good 
health  and  well  being. 

You  should  note  an  improvement  at  once, 
but  may  we  suggest  a  course  of  several  bot- 
tles to  insure  more  complete  and  lasting 
recovery. 

Buy  and  use  with  complete  confidence,  and 
we  believe  you,  like  thousands  of  others,  will 
be  enthusiastic  in  your  praise  of  S.S.S.  Tonic 
for  its  part  in  making  "you  feel  like  yourself 
again." 

At  all  drug  stores  in  two  sizes.  You  will 
find  the  larger  size  more  economical. 
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He  demonstrated  this  point  for  her, 
and  she  was  as  fascinated  as  a  child 
watching  a  magician. 

"And  then,  y'know,  cigarettes  are 
very  important.  Should  you  find  the 
butt  of  a  cigarette,  you  might  be  able 
to  tell  who  had  smoked  it.  You 
would  start  by  looking  for  a  person 
who  smoked  that  brand.  And  some- 
times the  tip  of  the  cigarette  will 
give  the  smoker  away.  If  there  is 
rouge  on  it,  then  you  know  it  was 
smoked  by  a  lady  who  used  lip-stick. 
And  there  are  many  other  ways  of 
verifying  your  suspicions  about  peo- 
ple.   For  instance — ■" 

"I  know  one!"  she  broke  in  trium- 
phantly. "What  about  perfume?  For 
instance,  if  we  found  a  lady's  hand- 
bag, and  it  smelled  like  Frangipanni, 
then  we'd  look  for  a  lady  who  used 
Frangipanni — not  one  who  used  Gar- 
denia. .  .  .  But  please  go  on,  Mr. 
Vance." 

Vance  did  go  on,  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  carefully  impressing  upon 
her  the  things  he  knew  would  in- 
terest her. 

When  she  had  gone,  Vance  said  to 
me,  "The  feeling  of  having  something 
to  lean  on,  as  it  were,  will  do  the  child 
a  world  of  good  at  present.  She's 
really  most  unhappy,  and  not  a  little 
frightened.  Her  imagined  new  occu- 
pation should  prove  a  much-needed 
tempor'ry  tonic." 

Folk-Lore  and  Poisons 

MARKHAM  telephoned  Vance  at 
nine  o'clock  that  evening.  Vance 
listened  attentively  for  several  min- 
utes. Finally  he  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  turned  to  me. 

"We're  going  down  to  Markham's. 
Doremus  is  there.  I  don't  like  it — I 
don't  at  all  like  it,  Van.  Doremus 
called  him  a  little  while  ago  full  of 
news  and  mystery.  And  only  some 
cataclysmic  upheaval  would  get  the 
peppery  Doremus  sufficiently  excited 
to  seek  the  District  Attorney  out  in 
person,  instead  of  merely  turning  in 
his  official  report.    Very   mystifyin'." 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  a 
cab  let  us  out  in  front  of  Markham's 
home.  A  gruff  call  halted  us  just  as 
we  were  entering  the  building,  and 
Heath  came  bustling  down  the  street. 

"I  just  got  the  D.  A.'s  message  at 
home,  and  beat  it  over,"  he  panted. 

The  butler  was  holding  the  door 
ajar  for  us,  and  we  followed  him  into 
the  library,  where  the  District  Attor- 
ney and  Doctor  Emanuel  Doremus, 
a  small,  fiery  man  who  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  crabbed  stock-broker 
rather  than  of  a  highly  efficient  scien- 
tific man,  were  awaiting  us. 

The  doctor  squinted  malevolently  at 
Heath.  "It  would  be  one  of  your 
cases,"  he  blustered.  "Why  "can't  you 
ever  dig  up  a  nice,  neat,  easy  murder, 
instead  of  these  fancy   affairs?" 

"No,  doctor,"  put  in  Vance  placat- 
ingly;  "the  unhappy  Sergeant  is 
merely  an  innocent  onlooker.  .  .  . 
What  seems  to  be  the  difficulty?" 

"You're  in  on  this  too,  eh?"  Dore- 
mus retorted.  "I  might  have  known! 
Say,  don't  you  like  to  see  people  shot 
or  stabbed,  pretty  and  clean,  instead 
of  being  poisoned  so  I've  got  to  work 
all  the  time?" 

"Poisoned?"  asked  Vance  curiously. 
"Who's  been  poisoned?" 

"The  stiff  I'm  talking  about," 
shouted  Doremus;  "the  fellow  Heath 
handed  me.  Philip  Allen.  And  what 
makes     me     sore     is    I     don't     know 


any  more  about  what  killed  him  than 
if  he  was  a  dead  Zulu  in  Isipingo." 

"You  spoke  of  poison,  doctor," 
prompted  Vance  calmly. 

"I  did,"  snapped  Doremus.  "But 
you  tell  me  what  kind  of  poison.  It 
doesn't  check  with  any  books  of  mine 
on  toxicology.  The  poison — whatever 
it  is — was  undoubtedly  absorbed 
through  the  derma  or  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  might  have  been  lots 
of  things.  But  I  couldn't  get  any 
straight-cut  reaction  from  the  regula- 
tion tests.  It  might  have  been  a  com- 
bination of  some  kind."  He  grunted. 
"I'll  find  it,  all  right.  Not  tonight, 
though.  It  may  take  a  day  or  so.  It's 
the  worst  thing  I've  ever  been  up 
against.  Not  only  was  it  poison,  but 
it  was  a  quick,  powerful  poison  that 
could  have  taken  effect  at  once." 

"I  believe  Doctor  Mendel  spoke  of 
some  burns."  Vance  commented. 
"What  of  them?" 

"You  tell  me."  Doremus  seemed 
annoyed  with  the  world  in  general. 
"My  whiff  of  the  lungs  indicated  a 
probable  inhalation  of  something." 

"Might  it  have  been  nitrobenzene?" 
suggested  Vance. 

"I  wouldn't  know — I'm  just  a  med- 
ical man." 

"Come,  come,  doctor,"  Vance  said 
good-naturedly.  "I'm  merely  trying 
to  steer  you  clear  of  ancient  toxic 
lore." 

Doremus  sat  up  with  a  jerk  and 
grinned  apologetically. 

"I  don't  blame  you,  Mr.  Vance.  I'm 
hot  and  annoyed.  Maybe  I  do  sound 
as  if  I  was  messing  around  with  an- 
cient Egyptians,  and  secret  Gypsy  po- 
tions, and  witches'  ointments  with 
their  henbane,  and  Borgia  poisons, 
and  Perugia  water,  and  aqua  To- 
fana " 

"Did  you  say  Tofana,  doc?"  inter- 
rupted Heath.  "That's  the  name  of 
that  fortune -telling  Delpha,  Mr. 
Vance.  And  I  don't  put  poison  be- 
yond her  and  her  husband." 

NO,  no  Sergeant,"  Vance  corrected 
him.  "The  Tofana  the  doctor 
mentioned  died  in  Sicily  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  she  wasn't  a 
fortune-teller.  Far  from  it.  She  de- 
voted her  talents  to  mixing  a  liquid 
which  has  since  come  to  be  known 
by  her  name.  Aqua  Tofana  was  a 
deadly  poison;  and  this  woman  plied 
her  poisoning  trade  on  such  a  whole- 
sale scale  that  the  name  of  her  con- 
coction has  never  been  forgotten. 
That's  the  lady,  dead  for  centuries, 
to  whom  Doctor  Doremus  refers." 

"I  still  say  Rosa  Tofana  ain't  be- 
yond the  same  kind  of  tricks,"  in- 
sisted Heath  doggedly.  "Could  you  say 
when  he  died,  doc?" 

Doremus  glared  at  the  Sergeant. 

"How  would  I  know?  I'm  no  necro- 
mancer. I  didn't  even  see  the  body 
till  this  afternoon.  I  talked  with  Doc- 
tor Mendel,  but  he  wouldn't  venture  a 
guess.  Said  there  was  no  rigor  mortis 
when  he  first  saw  the  body.  But  you 
can't  time  stiffening  of  the  muscles 
with  a  stop-watch.  From  what  I've 
been  able  to  learn,  the  fellow  could 
have  died  within  a  couple  of  hours 
before  he  was  found,  or  he  could  have 
died  as  long  as  ten  hours  before.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  Vance,"  said  the  District  At- 
torney, "how  are  you  going  to  fit  that 
situation   into  your  story?" 

"I  don't  know,  Markham.  There 
are  too  many  questions  in  my 
mind  crying  out  for  answers.  How, 
for   instance,    did   the   chap   get   into 
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FOR  BLONDES..! 

You  Keep  the 
BRILLIANCE, 
LUSTRE  and 
LOVELINESS  this 
Shampoo  Gives 
Blonde  Hair  for 
a  WHOLE  WEEK! 

Ends  Dull, 

Between  ■  Shampoo 
Look! 

A  single  wash  with 
this  amazing  new 
type  shampoo  in- 
stantly removes  the  dull,  dingy  oil  and  dust-laden 
film  that  leaves  blonde  hair  lifeless,  mouse-colored 
and  "old"  looking,  and  enables  you  to  keep  that 
"JUST  SHAMPOOED"  look,  all  week.  Done  in 
a  few  minutes  and  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  pennies, 
New  Blqndex  gives  your  hair  that  glorious,  lus- 
trous, shimmering  radiance  that  usually  comes  only 
in  childhood.  All  shades  of  blondes  find  New 
Blondex  leaves  their  hair  lighter — lovelier.  Start 
BLQNDEX  today.    Sold  at  all   stores. 

PC  ^\  P  I  A  C  |C  [That  dreadful  skin  disease 
^  \J  l\  I  #%  ^  I  w  I  many  suffer  with  for  years 
thinking  their  trouble  to  be  £  -«%  ^  g  KM  A 
and  treating  without  results.  C  \*  &•  E  IVI  r\ 
Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  at  once.  Free 

DR.    D.    R.    PARSONS 
1220    Union    Trust    Bldg.  Huntington,    W.    Va. 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


Remove  superfluous  hair  privately  at  home 
following  directions  with  ordinary  care  and 
skill.  The  Mahler  Method  positively  pre- 
vents the  hair  from  growing  again,  by  kill- 
ing the  hair  root.  The  delightful  relief  will 
bring  happiness,  freedom  of  mind  and 
greater  success.  Backed  by  45  years  of 
successful  use  all  over  the  world.  Send  6c 
in  stamps  TODAY  for  Illustrated  Booklet, 
"How  to  Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.  J-  Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  58P,    Providence,  R.  I. 
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tt\{%®/  Improvement  Guaranteed 
IW/0  or  Tuition  Refunded/ 

J  Too  to  be  sole  judge!  Strengthen  and  master  your 
voice — not  with  singing  lessons — but  by  scientific  silent 
exercises,  successfully  taught  for  over  a  century.  Marvelous  suc- 
cesswith  DEFECTIVE  Voices.  Write  for  Free  Voice  Book.  Learn 
WHY  and  HOW  you  can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  If  under 
17,  we  require  parent's  signature.  With  100%  improvement  guar- 
anteed-will  you  faithfully  follow  instructions?  If  so,  WRITE: 
Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  7919,  64- E.Lake  St.,  Chicago 


YOU  CAN  WIN! 

Learn  to  win  from  a  WINNER!  My  students  have 
won  over  ONE  QUARTER  MILLION  DOLLARS  in  PRIZE 
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Mirche's  office  again  after  Hennessey 
saw  him  at  six  o'clock?" 

"Hennessey  musta  been  lookin'  the 
other  way,"   said  Heath  stolidly. 

"That's  not  likely,  Sergeant." 

He  smoked  for  a  while  in  silence. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  the  plans  for 
the  remodeling  of  that  old  house 
when  Mirche  took  it  over  for  his 
cafe.  There  might  be  something  sug- 
gestive about  them." 

"I  don't  see  how  those  plans  would 
do  you  any  good,"  said  Heath.  "But 
if  you  really  want  'em,  I  can  get  'em 
for  you  easy  in  the  morning." 

A  Strange  Discovery 

DY  half -past  eight  the  next  morning 
'-'  Vance  was  completely  dressed  and 
had  drunk  his  coffee.  Shortly  after 
nine,   Sergeant  Heath   arrived. 

"Here  you  are,  Mr.  Vance,"  he  an- 
nounced, placing  a  long  cardboard 
tube  on  the  desk. 

Vance  drew  the  plans  from  their 
holder  and  spread  them  on  the  desk. 
He  scrutinized  them  all,  inspecting 
the  sheet  for  each  floor  in  turn. 

"Quite  conventional,"  Vance  mur- 
mured, tapping  the  sheets  with  his 
finger.  "An  excellent  bit  of  planning." 

At  this  moment  Gracie  Allen  un- 
expectedly arrived.  She  preceded 
Currie  into  the  room,  making  his 
announcement  superfluous. 

"Oh,  I  just  had  to  come  and  see 
you,  Mr.  Vance!  Somehow  I  don't 
seem  to  be  getting  anywhere — and  I 
worked  so  hard.    Honest,  I  did!" 

"But  my  word!  young  lady," — 
Vance  spoke  pleasantly — "why  aren't 
you  at  the  factory  this  morning?" 

"I  just  couldn't  go  there,"  she  re- 
turned. "I've  got  so  much  on  my 
mind — that  is,  terribly  important 
things.  And  I'm  sure  Mr.  Doolson 
won't  mind.  .  .  .  George  didn't  go  to 
the  factory  today,  either.  He  phoned 
me  last  night  and  said  he  couldn't 
possibly  do  anything.   He's  so  upset." 

"Well,  perhaps  after  all,  Miss  Allen, 
a  few  days'  rest " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  resting."  She  appeared 
hurt.  "I'm  frightfully  busy  every 
minute.  You  yourself  said  I  have  to 
keep  busy.  Remember?"  She  caught 
sight  of  Heath,  and  a  frightened  look 
came  into  her  large  eyes. 

Vance  eased  the  situation  by  cas- 
ually introducing  the  Sergeant. 

"He  is  working  with  us,  too,"  he 
added.  "You  can  trust  the  Sergeant. 
I  explained  his  error  to  him  yester- 
day, and  now  he's  on  our  side.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,"  Vance  went  on,  "he 
has  five  letters  in  his  name." 

"Oh"  Her  fears  were  somewhat 
allayed  by  this  information,  though 
she  looked  dubiously  at  Heath  again 
before  she  broke  into  a  faint  smile. 
Then  she  pointed  to  the  desk.  "What 
are  all  those  blue  papers,  Mr.  Vance? 
Maybe  they're  a  clue,  or  something. 
Are  they?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not.  They're  just 
plans  of  the  Domdaniel  where  you 
were  Saturday  night."  Vance  bent 
over  the  desk  with  her.  "See,  this  is 
the  big  dining-room,  and  the  en- 
trance-door from  the  hall;  and  over 
here  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  side  door; 
and  right  along  here  is  the  driveway 
that  goes  under  the  arch;  and  right  in 
this  corner  is  the  office,  with  the  door 
opening  on  the  terrace;  and " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  interrupted. 
"That's  not  really  an  office." 

She  bent  closer  over  the  chart  and 
traced   corridors   and   directions  with 
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her  finger,  calling  them  off  as  she 
did  so.  She  ended  by  following  the 
outline  of  the  small  room.  Then  she 
looked  up. 

"Why,  that's  Dixie  Del  Marr's  pri- 
vate room.  She  told  me  so  herself.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  think  she's  just  beautiful, 
Mr.  Vance?  And  she  can  sing  so 
lovely,  too.  I  wish  I  could  sing  like 
her.     You  know,  classical  songs." 

"I'm  sure  your  singing  is  much 
prettier,"  Vance  told  her  gallantly. 
"But  I  think  you're  mistaken  about 
that  room  being  Miss  Del  Marr's. 
It's  Mr.  Mirche's  office." 

Gracie  Allen  bent  still  lower  over 
the  papers. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  the  room  I  was  in," 
she  asserted  conclusively.  "I'll  show 
you: — that  window  looks  right  out  on 
the  driveway;  and  here's  the  street, 
through  those  tiny  windows.  It  even 
says  '50th  Street'  right  on  the  picture. 
Why,  it's  got  to  be  Miss  Del  Marr's 
room.  And  you  can't  have  two  rooms 
in  the  same  place,  can  you — even  in 
a  picture?" 

"No,  not  very  well " 

"And  aren't  the  walls  all  done  in 
mauve?  And  aren't  there  three  or 
four  big  leather  chairs  along  this 
wall?  And  isn't  there  a  big  dead  fish 
on  a  board,  hanging  up  here?"  She 
pointed  out  the  locations  as  she  spoke. 
"And  isn't  there  a  funny  little  glass 

chandelier     hanging Oh,     where's 

the  ceiling,  Mr.  Vance?  I  don't  see 
any  ceiling  on  this  picture." 

Heath  had  become  highly  interested 
in  the  girl's  inventory. 

"She's  dead  right,  Mr.  Vance,"  he 
said.  "But  see  here,  Miss,  when  were 
you  ever  in  that  room?" 

"Why,  I  was  in  it  just  last  Saturday 
night." 

"What!"  bellowed  Heath. 

The  girl  was  startled. 

"Did  I  say  something  wrong?  I 
didn't  mean  to  go  in  there." 

Vance  spoke  now. 

WHAT  time  during  the  evening 
did  you  go  in  there,  Miss  Allen?" 

"Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Vance.  When 
I  went  to  look  for  Philip,  at  ten 
o'clock.  .  .  .  But  I  didn't  see  Philip. 
He  wasn't  around.  And  he  didn't 
come  home  yesterday,  either.  I  guess 
he's  gone  on  a  vacation  somewhere. 
And  he  promised  he  wouldn't  quit 
his  job." 

Vance  diverted  the  girl's  chatter. 

"Let's  not  talk  about  Philip  now. 
Just  tell  me  how  you  happened  to 
go  out  on  the  terrace  looking  for  your 
brother." 

"I  didn't  go  out  on  the  terrace."  She 
shook  her  head  emphatically.  "What 
would  I  want  to  go  on  the  terrace  for, 
anyhow?  I'd  have  caught  cold  in  that 
thin  dress  I  was  wearing." 

"But  you  must  have  forgotten — the 
only  way  to  get  into  that  room  is 
from  the  terrace." 

"Oh,  but  I  went  in  the  other  way — 
through  the  door  at  the  back."  She 
pointed  to  the  wall  directly  opposite 
the  street  door  of  Mirche's  office;  then 
her  eyes  opened  wide  as  she  scru- 
tinized the  blue-print.  "There's  some- 
thing awfully  funny  here,  Mr.  Vance." 

Vance  came  closer  to  her. 

"You  think  there  should  be  another 
door  shown  at  that  spot?" 

"Why,  of  course!  Because  there  is 
a  door  right  there.  Otherwise,  how 
could  I  have  gotten  in  Miss  Del  Marr's 
private  room? 

"Look  here  at  the  plan  a  minute. 
.  .  .  Now,  here's  the  archway  through 


which  you  left  the  dining-room ' 

"Uh-huh." 

"And  then — let's  see — you  must 
have  gone  this  way  in  the  hall " 

"That's  right.  George  wanted  me  to 
stay  and  speak  to  him,  but  I  was  in 
a  hurry.  So  I  went  right  on  back, 
until  I  passed  another  little  hallway. 
And  then  I  didn't  know  which  way 
to  go." 

"You  must  have  turned  into  that 
narrow  passage,  and  walked  down  to 
this  point,  here."  Vance  brought  to 
a  stop  the  pencil  with  which  he  was 
tracing  her  course  on  the  blue-print. 

"That's  just  what  I  did!  How  do 
you  know?    Were  you  watching  me?" 

"No,  my  dear,"  Vance  answered 
patiently.  "But  maybe  you're  a  little 
confused.  There  is  a  door  here,  at 
the  end  of  this  narrow  passage,  where 
you  say  you  walked  down." 

YES,  I  saw  that  door.  I  even 
opened  it.  But  there  wasn't  any- 
thing there — only  the  driveway.  That's 
how  I  knew  I  was  lost.  And  then  as  I 
stood  there  leaning  against  the  wall 
and  wondering  how  to  find  Philip, 
this  other  door  I  was  telling  you 
about — you  know,  the  one  into  Miss 
Del  Marr's  room — opened  right  be- 
hind me."  She  tittered,  as  at  some 
joke  she  was  just  about  to  relate. 
"And  I  fell  right  into  the  room!  It 
was  terribly  embarrassing.  But  I 
didn't  spoil  my  dress  at  all.  And  I 
might  have  torn  it,  falling  like  that. 
...  I  guess  it  was  my  own  fault 
though,  for  not  looking  where  I  was 
leaning.  But  I  didn't  know  there  was 
a  door  there.  I  didn't  see  any  door 
at  all.  Isn't  that  silly — not  seeing  a 
door  and  leaning  up  against  it,  and 
then  falling  down  right  into  a  lady's 
room?"  She  laughed  engagingly  at 
the  recital  of  her  mishap. 

Vance  led  the  girl  to  a  chair  and 
arranged  a  pillow  for  her. 

"Sit  right  there,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"But  I  have  told  you,"  she  said, 
arranging  herself  comfortably.  "It 
was  awfully  funny,  and  I  was  so 
embarrassed.  Miss  Del  Marr  was  em- 
barrassed too.  She  told  me  that  was 
her  private  room.  So,  I  told  her  I 
was  awfully  sorry  and  explained 
about  looking  for  my  brother — she 
even  knew  Philip.  I  guess  that's  be- 
cause they  both  work  at  the  same 
place,  like  me  and  George.  .  .  .  And 
then  she  showed  me  back  down  the 
hall,  and  pointed  out  the  exact  way 
to  the  landing  on  the  kitchen  stairs. 
She  was  awfully  nice.  Well,  I  waited 
a  long  time,  but  Philip  didn't  show 
up.  So  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Puttie. 
I  knew  how  to  find  my  way  back,  all 
right.  .  .  .  And  now,  Mr.  Vance,  I 
want  to  ask  you  some  more  questions 
about  what  you  said  yesterday " 

"I'd  love  to  answer  them,  Miss  Al- 
len," Vance  said;  "but  I  really  haven't 
any  time  this  morning.  Maybe  this 
afternoon.  You  won't  mind,  will 
you?" 

"Oh,  no."  The  girl  jumped  up 
quickly.  "I've  got  something  very 
important  to  do,  too.  And  maybe 
George  will  come  up  for  a  while." 
She  shook  Vance's  hand,  nodded  to 
Heath,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

"Holy  suffering  sauerkraut!"  ex- 
ploded Heath,  almost  before  the  door 
closed  on  Miss  Allen.  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  that  Mirche  was  a  crafty  cus- 
tomer? So  he's  got  a  secret  door! 
The  dizzy  doll  didn't  see  it — sure  she 
didn't!    Somebody  musta  got  careless 
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— her  leanin'  up  against  an  invisible 
door  and  goin'  plop — right  into  the 
room  where  her  brother  was  killed!" 

Vance  smiled  grimly. 

"But,  after  all,  Sergeant,  there's  no 
law  against  a  man  having  a  secret 
door  to  his  own  office.  And  that,  un- 
doubtedly, is  our  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  dead  fellow  got  in 
there  without  being  seen  by  Hen- 
nessey. But  some  one  must  have  been 
in  there  with  him.  Not  Mirche:  he 
was  at  my  table  between  ten  and 
eleven.  And  certainly  no  dead  man 
was  there  at  ten." 

"I'd  like  to  go  up  to  the  Domdaniel 
and  smash  that  fake  door  in!"  Heath 
asserted.  "If  this  Domdaniel's  the 
headquarters  for  a  crooked  ring  of 
some  kind,  like  I've  always  suspected, 
nothing'd  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
smashing  the  whole  place — and 
Mirche  along  with  it." 

"Quite — quite,"  mused  Vance.  "But 
I  think  we  should  for  the  present 
concentrate  on  ascertaining  who 
killed  the   poor   chap." 

VEAH?  How?  By  checkin'  up  a 
'  little  closer  on  Mirche?" 

"Precisely,  Sergeant.  And  I  shan't 
overlook  Dixie  Del  Marr  either." 

"And  just  how  do  you  intend  doing 
it,  Mr.  Vance?" 

"Quite  openly,  Sergeant.  I  shall 
drop  in  for  a  chat.  .  .  .  Where,  by  the 
by,  does  brother  Mirche  reside?" 

"That's  easy,"  Heath  told  him.  "Up- 
stairs at  the  Domdaniel." 

"I  thought  as  much.  .  .  .  And  could 
you  answer  with  equal  ease  if  I  asked 
you  the  habitat  of  Miss  Del  Marr?" 

"Sure."  Heath  grunted.  "You'll 
find  her  at  the  Antler  Hotel." 

"I'll  try  to  commune  with  Mirche 
and  Miss  Del  Marr  this  very  morning. 
After  that,  I'll  endeavor  to  lure  Mr. 
Markham  to  lunch.  Then  I  should  be 
charmed  to  meet  you  here  again  at 
three  this  afternoon." 

"It's  still  your  case,  Mr.  Vance," 
mumbled  Heath.  "I'm  not  goin'  to 
tell  you  how  to  handle  it."  He  re- 
mained another  half-hour  before  tak- 
ing his  departure. 

Then  Vance  telephoned  to  Mark- 
ham,  after  which  he  sat  down  and 
lighted  a  cigarette,  with  more  than 
ordinary  deliberation. 

"Still  another  amazin'  facet  in  the 
gem,  Van,"  he  said.  "Markham  was 
on  the  point  of  calling  me  when  I 
was  put  through  to  his  office.  Mr. 
Doolson — he  of  the  In-O-Scent  Cor- 
poration— had  just  come  and  gone. 
Markham  promised  he'd  pour  forth 
the  story  when  I  see  him  later.  We're 
to  be  at  his  office  round  one  o'clock. 
I  told  him  if  we  weren't  there  by 
two,  to  send  a  posse  of  trusty  stal- 
warts to  our  rescue  at  the  Domdaniel." 

Grade  is  turning  out  to  be  a  better 
detective  than  the  great  Philo  Vance 
himself.  Her  latest  clue  leads — next 
month — to  the  sinister  "Owl"  Owen, 
madman,  racketeer,  strange  enigma. 
Order  the  January  issue  of  Radio 
Mirror  now,  to  be  sure  you  won't 
miss  the  next  chapters  of  this  mystery. 


ANSWERS  TO  SPELLING  BEE 

1.  Semaphore.  2.  Courteous.  3.  Den- 
sity. 4.  Emigration.  5.  Talesman.  6. 
Worrisome.  7.  Apotheosis.  8.  Camo- 
mile. 9.  Zigzags.  10.  Recurred.  11. 
Imagery.  12.  Familiar.  13.  Brigandage. 
14.  Depredation.  15.  Convalescent.  16. 
Languor.  17.  Tatterdemalion.  18. 
Frankincense.  19.  Braggadocio.  20. 
Palfreys. 


THESE  ARE  LIPS 
MEN  ADORE! 


„  A  Heart-to-Heart  Talk  with 
VARADY ',  Eminent  Beauty  Authority 

"Every  woman  knows  her  lips  are  the  most  glamor- 
ous, the  most  seductive  instruments  of  romance," 
says  Varady,  world-renowned  authority  on  beauty. 

"And  that  is  exactly  why 
I  offer  you  my  new  'black' 
lipstick  creation — Varady's 
Midnite  Rose  Shade.  De- 
signed especially  for  you  to 
make  the  most  of  your  lips. 
When  applied,  it  changes 
instantly  to  a  ravishing  red 
— a  blood-warmth  color  that 
makes  your  lips  vivid  and 
alluring,  with  the  moist, 
dewy  effect  that  wins  men's 
hearts  the  world  over. 

"Try  my  new  'black'  lip- 
stick now.  It  comes  in  two 
shades:  Midnite  Rose,  light, 
and  Midnite  Rose,  dark — 
for  blondes  and  for  bru- 
nettes. Ask  for  Varady's 
Midnite  Rose  Shade  at  any 
cosmetic  counter  now.  Make 
your  lips  adorable!" 


GLORIA  BREWSTER,  of 

the  famed  Brewster 
Twins,  now  featured 
in  20th  Century 
Fox's  "Hold  That 
Coed,"  musical  hit. 


MOVITA,  glamorous 
star  of  Monogram 
Picture's  "Rose  of 
the  Rio  Grande." 
Movita  brings  a  new 
type  of  loveliness  to 
the  screen. 


BARBARA  BREWSTER, sis- 
ter  of  the  lovely 
Gloria  (at  top).  The 
Brewster  Twins  have 
enchanted  millions 
with  their  singing 
and  dancing. 


The     Original    American-Made 

"Black"  Lipstick! 
For  your  beauty's  sake.  Iry 
these  other  Varady  aids  to 
loveliness:  Face  Cream,  Oil 
of  Youth,  Face  Powder, 
Blending  Rouge.  If  not  avail- 
able at  your  favorite  cosmetic 
counter,  write  Varadv,  427 
W.  Randolph  St.,   Chicago. 


FREE    CATALOG 


Finest  quality.  Over  300  artistic  desig 
Write  for  our  attractive  fret  catalog  and  select 
a  beautiful  pin  or  ring  for  your  class  or  club. 
Depl.  J,    METAL  ARTS  CO,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  UP  BAD  SKIN 

1  to  7  DAYS  or  MONEY  BACK 


Famous  New  York  Dermatician's 
private  Formula  301,  used  for 
years  on  Royalty,  Social  Regis- 
trites,  Stage  and  Screen  Stars,  now 
offered  to  public.  FORMS  PER- 
FECT MAKE-UP  BASE,  IN- 
STANTLY HIDING  surface 
BLEMISHES,    ERUPTIONS, 

oiliness,  etc.,  while  acting  continuously 
to  soothe,   cleanse,  and  clear  the  skin. 


TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


FIRST  APPLICATION'  starts  lielping  yon  to- 
ward that  FRESH.  CLEAR,  LOVELY, 
SMOOTH  COMF1  l\IO\  so  much  admired. 
1     to     7     days*     treatment     will     amaze     you! 


KAY    CO..    Dept   66.    745    Fifth    Ave..    New    York,    N. 
On   vour  money-back   guarantee,   send   %\    slw  Q 
Send   10c  size  Q.     Send  $1    size   C.   O.   D 


D. 


Print    Name. 
Print    Addres 
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•  We  don't  say  you'll  want  to  give  a  song  recital, 
BUT- 

If  you  don't  find  FEEN-A-MINT_  the  grandest 
way  to  chase  the  blues  of  constipation,  you'll  get 
back  every  penny  you  paid  for  it.  FEEN-A-MINT, 
you  know,  is  the  delicious  chewing  gum  way  to 
relieve  constipation.  FEEN-A-MINT  is  so  modern, 
so  effective,  so  completely  different  from  ordinary 
methods.  You  get  all  its  splendid  benefits  simply 
by  chewing  this  marvelous-tasting  gum.  Think  — 
how  easy  and  pleasant !  No  wonder  folks  say : 
"Why,  it  seems  like  magic !"  Already  millions  use 
it  —  young  and  old.  Try  FEEN-A-MINT  yourself  I 


ToAnySuitT 

Double  the  life  of  your 

coat  and  vest  with  correctly 
matched  pants.  100, 000  patterns. 
Every  pair  hand  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  sent  FREE  for  your  O.  K.  before 
pants  are  made.  Fit  guaranteed.  Send  piece 
of  cloth  or  vest  today. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  PANTS  COMPANY 

209  S.  State  St.       Dept.  781,        Chicago 


LEARN  TO  ACT- at  home 

STAGE— SCREEN— RADIO 
Send  For  FREE  Booklet! 

Prepared  by  G.  D.  Cochrane,  formerly 
of  Universal  Pictures,  this  interest- 
ing booklet  titled  "You  Can  Succeed" 
points  out  the  necessary  steps  so 
essential  in  a  stage,  screen,  or  radio 
career.  Booklet  sent  free  and  in  plain 
wrapper.  Write  today  to 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  DRAMATICS 


Approved    as    a  correspondence   school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Dept.  S 


1767  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Red,  Rough 
Hands  Feel  Better 

—right  away ! 


THE  NEW  VELURE 

LOTION  CERTAINLY  6ETS 

QUICK  RESULTS  ON 

MV  RED,  ROUGH 

HANDS. 


Answers  to  Radio  Mirror's  Mammoth  Quiz 


Vel 


VELURE  IS 
FAST  ACTING 
NON-STICKY 
NON-GUMMY 
NON-ALKALI 
ECONOMICAL 

U^  vAnisHinG 
PA     LOTion 
I     \y    It  BAUER  &  BLACK  PRODUCT 


•  It's  true!  This  new  Bauer  &  Black 
vanishing  lotion  goes  to  work  faster 
.  .  .  sinks  into  tiny  crevices  of  the 
skin  .  .  .  quickly  makes  red,  rough 
hands  feel  smoother — softer. 

And  because  Velure  is  a  scientific, 
alkali-free,  fast-acting  lotion,  it  re- 
quires no  tedious  rubbing  .  .  .  leaves 
no  sticky,  gummy  film  to  stain  your 
gloves  or  clothes. 

Velure  is  also  amazingly  econom- 
ical. A  concentrated  lotion,  it  goes 
2J/£  times  as  far  as  thick,  old-fash- 
ioned lotions.  Get  it  today  at  drug 
or  department  stores  everywhere! 


PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

1.  Multiply  ten  by  1266  and  divide 
the  result  by  5280,  the  number  of  feet 
in  a  mile.  The  answer  is  2.39  miles. 

2.  West  to  east. 

3.  It's  hotter  in  New  York. 

4.  Mercury,    or   quicksilver. 

5.  He  walked  nine  days,  an  average 
of  13  miles  a  day.  Thirteen  miles 
must  therefore  be  the  distance  he 
walked  on  the  fifth  (middle)  day.  On 
the  first  day  he  walked  four  miles 
less,  or  nine  miles;  on  the  last  day  he 
walked  four  miles  more,  or  seventeen. 

6.  All  five  are  the  "Evening  Star" 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

7.  Andrew  Johnson."    Acquitted. 

8.  No.  George  Washington  was  the 
first  President  under  the  Constitution, 
but  was  preceded  by  eight  Presidents 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  who 
signed  themselves  President  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

10.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  (or  William 
Pitt) ,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  William   Shakespeare. 

TRUE   OR   FALSE 

1.  True:  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
on  November  16,  1907. 

2.  False:  Platinum  is  the  world's 
most  precious  metal,  but  iron  is  its 
most  valuable,  because  it  can  be 
profitably  used  for  so  many  purposes. 

3.  True:   Both  are  made  of  carbon. 

4.  False:  It  was  her  father,  Pow- 
hatan, acting  on  Pocahontas'  pleas. 

5.  False:  It  is  the  name  of  an  arm 
of  masonry  in  Gothic  architecture. 

6.  True:    It  is  a  mammal. 

7.  False:  It  is  an  epic  poem  about 
Rome  by  the  classical  poet,  Virgil. 

8.  False:  He  is  elected  by  the  Elec- 
toral College,  delegates  to  which  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

9.  True. 

10.  True:  They  are  three  names  for 
the  edible  seed  of  the  pinon  tree. 

KAY  KYSER'S  MUSICAL  CLASS 

1.  A  Tisket,  a  Tasket— or  Here  We 
Go  'Round  the  Mulberry  Bush. 

2.  says  my  heart, 
couldn't   be   smarter, 
it  makes  me  merry, 
got  that  old  feeling, 
and  then  some. 

3.  Enoch  Light.  Sammy  Kaye.  Phil 
Harris.  Skinnay  Ennis.  Robert  Arm- 
bruster. 

4.  Lovely  (or  Low) . 
Heaven. 

Dust. 

Words  Right  Out  of  My  Heart. 

Thing  Called  Love. 

5.  Tommy  Dorsey;  Henry  Busse  or 
Red  Nichols;  Eddy  Duchin  or  Duke 
Ellington;  Benny  Goodman;  Jimmy 
Dorsey  or  Rudy  Vallee. 

6.  Vincent  Lopez. 

7.  Martha  Tilton,  Benny  Goodman; 
Edythe  Wright,  Tommy  Dorsey;  Judy 
Starr,  Hal  Kemp;  Dolly  Dawn,  George 
Hall;  Marion  Mann,  Bob  Crosby;  Joan 
Edwards,  Paul  Whiteman;  Don  Hus- 
ton, Henry  Busse;  Virginia  Simms, 
Kay  Kyser;  Peggy  Mann,  Enoch 
Light;  Maxine  Gray,  Skinnay  Ennis. 

8.  If  you  named  any  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing seven,  you  scored  a  hundred 
per  cent:  Will  Osborne  and  Rudy  Val- 
lee; Fred  Waring  and  Horace  Heidt; 
Benny  Goodman  and- Tommy  Dorsey; 
Tommy    and    Jimmy    Dorsey;    Ernie 


Fiorito  and  Ted  Fio  Rito;  Kay  Kyser 
and  Sammy  Kaye;  Jan  Garber  and 
Guy  Lombardo. 

9.  Sing,  You  Sinners. 

Give  Me  a  Sailor. 

Cowboy  from  Brooklyn. 

Alexander's  Ragtime  Band. 

Cocoanut  Grove. 
10.  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers; 
Fred     Astaire;     Fannie     Brice;     Bob 
Hope;  Al  Jolson. 

INFORMATION,   PLEASE 

1.  Professor  Beware;  The  Shop- 
worn Angel;  Letter  of  Introduction; 
Yellow  Jack;  White  Banners. 

2.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, or  American  Automobile 
Association;  Adjective;  Incorporated; 
Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows; 
(He)  painted  it. 

3.  Oliver   Wendell   Holmes:    "The 

Autocrat     of    the    Breakfast 

Table." 
Herman  Melville:  "Moby  Dick." 
Richard     Henry     Dana:      "Two 

Years  Before  the  Mast." 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:   "Uncle 

Tom's  Cabin." 
Nathaniel      Hawthorne:       "The 

Scarlet  Letter." 

4.  He  took  it  from  the  call  of  the 
Mississippi  boatmen  as  they  measured 
the  depth  of  the  river:  "Mark  two 
fathoms,"  changing  the  "two  fathoms" 
to  "twain." 

5.  A  prophet.  The  New  Testament 
of  the  Bible. 

6.  Solon. 

7.  Any  five  of  the  following:  Alfred 
Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne,  Dick  Powell 
and  Joan  Blondell;  Errol  Flynn  and 
Lili  Damita;  Franchot  Tone  and  Joan 
Crawford;  Fredric  March  and  Flor- 
ence Eldridge;  George  Burns  and 
Gracie  Allen;  Gene  Raymond  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald. 

8.  Any  five  of  the  following:  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
Maude  Adams,  James  Truslowe 
Adams,  Franklin  Pierce  Adams. 

9.  To  a  gossip — a  muffler.  To  an 
explorer — a  cape.  To  a  prizefighter 
— a  sock  or  a  belt. 

10.  Charles  Dickens.  Rev.  C.  L. 
Dodgson.  Finley  P.  Dunne.  J.  M. 
Barrie.    Benjamin  Franklin. 

WHAT'S  MY  NAME? 

1.  Greta   Garbo. 

2.  The   Duchess   of  Windsor. 

3.  Helen  of  Troy. 

4.  Carrie  Nation. 

5.  Helen  Hayes. 

6.  Eddie  Cantor. 

7.  King  Henry  VIII  of  England. 

8.  Howard  Hughes. 

9.  Albert  Einstein. 
10.  Yehudi  Menuhin. 

THE  WORD  GAME 

1.  Transpose  the  third  and  fourth 
letters  making  the  word  untied. 

2.  Maroon. 

3.  Yes.  Egoism  is  thinking  too  much 
about  yourself;  egotism  is  talking  too 
much  about  yourself. 

4.  Out,  out  of,  from  or  beyond.  Be- 
fore a  title  it  means  former. 

5.  Add  age  to  mess,  and  you  get 
message. 

6.  To  get  away  in  a  hurry. 

7.  No.  A  dogma  is  a  doctrine  or  an 
opinion. 

8.  Bass. 

9.  No.  Criminals  are  hanged; 
clothes  or  other  objects  are  hung. 

10.  A  bole  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  a 
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FREE 
TRIAL 

Treatment 


From 
Painful  Backache 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated 
in  the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  ex- 
cess acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most 
people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds 
of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood. 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 

GIVEN! 

I  Ladies-Girls!  Send 
No  Money.  7-jewel 
Movement  WRIST 
WATCH.  Or  big  rash  com- 
mission. YOURS  for  SIMPLY 
GIVING  AWAY  FREE  Pictures  with  famous  WHITE  CLO- 
VEHiiNE  SALVE,  used  for  burns,  chaps,  etc.,  sold  to  friends 
at  25c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE)  and  remitting  per  catalog. 
FREE  GIFTS.  Be  First.  Write  today  for  order  of  Salve,  etc. 
WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  65-LW,  TYRONE,  PA. 

PSORIASIS 

Why  suffer  from  tnis  ousdnaie,  repul- 
sive, scaly  skin  disease,  Psoriasis, 
which  you  may  believe  to  be  ECZEMA? 
Use  PSORA-DERMA,  the  remarkable 
new  treatment.  Regardless  of  how  dis- 
couraged you  may  be  after  trying  Oi.her 
preparations  without  success,  its  results 
will  astonish  you.  PSuHA-DtRMA  is  a  scientific  develop- 
ment, perfected  by  a  pharmacist  after  many  years  of  inten- 
sive study.  It  is  sold  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  money  refunded.  You  risk 
nothing.  Send  for  FREE  liberal  trial  treatment  of  PSORA- 
DERMA  at  once.  Try  it  and  you'll  bless  the  day  you  read 
this    advertisement. 

UNION    LABORATORIES,    Dept.    M-12,    Box   115 
Lin  wood    Station.  DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

NO  MORE  CORNS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  instantly  relieve, 
quickly  remove  corns. 
Prevent  corns,  sore  toes, 
blisters.  Ease  new  or  tight) 
shoes.  Soothing.  Safe,  sure. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Sizes  for 
Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions, 
Soft  Corns  between  toes. 

D-'Scholls lino-pads 


YimzT  cocc  of  any 

WATCH  rlfCC  extra  charge 


Jeweled  * 

Accurafe  fc*:^ 


SEND   SB5 

Wt^lW  NO  ' 

*tth  or***  • 


m-  - 

Mr    Curved 
Sftockproof 


Ring  has  simulated  diamonds! 
set  in  Lifetime  Sterling  Silver,  I 
|  decorated  in  Rich,  1/30, 14k  Gold] 

Your  choice  of  ladies'  smart  new  Jeweled  Wrist 
Watc/i  or  men's  curved  Gold   Plate    Front  wrist 
watch  included  FREE  of  any  extra  charge  with  every 
ring  ordered  NOW  and  paid  for  promptly  on  our 
easy  new  two  monthly  $2  payment  plan  (total  only 
$4).  Remember . .  .  the  cost  of  the  watch  is  included 
in  the  price  of  the  ring  . .  .  YOU  PAY  NOTHING 
EXTRA  for  the  Watch!  We  gladly  trust  you.  Wear 
for  10  days  Free  Trial.  Send   coupon  or  postcard 
today.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  your  order.  Your 
order  shipped  postage  prepaid  by  RETURN  MAIL. 
•••••••••••••••••••• 

GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO..  Oept.  S-3812,  Newton,  Mass. 
Rush  offer.       □  Lady's  Model        □  Man's  Model 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


boll  is  the  seed  pod  of  a  cotton  plant; 
a  bowl  is  a  circular  vessel. 

THE  ASK-IT  BASKET 

1.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

2.  Mrs.  Beryl  Markham. 

3.  Sinclair  Lewis. 

4.  Connie    Mack,    manager    of    the 
Philadelphia  Athletics. 

5.  Eli  Whitney.    Samuel  Colt. 

6.  The   earth,   of   course. 

7.  Radium. 

8.  Australia. 

9.  By  either.    Both  can  grant  nat- 
uralization papers. 

10.  In   Hawaii — part   of   the   Island 
of  Hawaii  is  a  National  Park. 


Cupid  Runs  The  Wrong  Way 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

What  did  it  matter  that  Tom  Reller 
was  the  instrument  of  Sweetwater's 
victory — it  was  victory  all  the  same! 

Then  something  happened.  The  ball 
came  sailing  through  the  air,  bound 
from  one  State  man  to  another.  But 
it  came  to  earth  a  foot  or  so  short 
of  where  the  passer  had  intended,  and 
nestled  lovingly  in  Tom  Reller's  arms. 

Tom  had  been  standing  near  the 
boundary  line  on  the  south  side  of 
the  field,  only  a  few  feet  from  Clump, 
and  as  Tom  began  to  run,  Clump  ran 
with  him,  talking  into  the  microphone 
as  he  went. 

Only  ten  yards  from  the  goal  line 
Reller  dodged  a  leather-helmeted 
fury,  swerved  nearer  to  the  boundary 
line.  The  time  he  took  in  doing  so 
let  Clump  gain  a  few  feet.  Clump 
twitched  the  long  wire  which  trailed 
from  the  microphone,  and  like  a 
malevolently  inspired  thing  it  flicked 
out  into  the  field,  directly  into  Reller's 
path,  and  brought  him  thundering 
to  earth. 

IT    also    yanked    Clump    out    of    the 
sidelines    into    the    field,    and    de- 
posited him   on  top  of  Reller. 

The  next  instant  twenty-one  yelling 
football  players  inundated  them  both. 

Clump  had  time  for  only  one  horri- 
fied thought,  one  terrible  moment  of 
guilt.  To  have  kept  Sweetwater  from 
turning  a  tie  into  a  victory!  To  have 
practically  thrown  Arlene  into  Tom 
Reller's  arms! 

Then  he  fainted. 

When  he  came  to,  he  was  stretched 
out  on  the  grass  beside  the  field.  A 
circle  of  heads  surrounded  him.  But 
there  was  something  peculiar.  No- 
body looked  mad.  The  Coach  was 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  "Quick 
thinking,  Clump,"  he  said  approvingly. 

"What — what?"  Clump  said. 

Coach  continued  to  grin.  "They're 
trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  penalize 
us,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "but  I  don't 
see  how  they  can.  Quick  thinking, 
Clump." 

Clump  struggled  to  raise  himself  on 
one  elbow.  "Where's  Reller?"  he 
asked.    "Is  everything  all  right?" 

"Sure,  thanks  to  you,"  Coach  said. 
"Reller  didn't  think  so,  though,  when 
he  came  to  and  found  out  he  was 
running  the  wrong  way." 

The  circle  of  heads  parted  to  permit 
the  entry  of  one  more,  made  of  spun- 
sunlight.  Warm  arms  went  around 
Clump's  neck. 

"Darling,"  Arlene  said.  "You  were 
wonderful." 

Clump  Hamp  had  already  fainted 
once  that  afternoon.  Now  he  repeated 
the  performance. 
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Look  "Dressing-Table  Fresh' 
on  a  Second's  Notice! 


When  you're  miles  away  from  your 
dressing  table  and  you  need  a  com- 
plete new  make-up  before  meeting  him  ...  a  dainty 
quickies  Cleansing  Pad  will  save  your  face,  your 
charm,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  you! 

quickies  are  downy-soft  circles  of  special  cloth 
all  ready  saturated  with  a  marvelous  cleansing  and 
refreshing  lotion.  One  quickies  whipped  out  of  the 
cute  quickies  purse  vanity  magically  wipes  stale 
make-up  away  .  .  .  softens,  smooths, 
tones  .  .  .  refreshes  your  face  .  .  .  and 
leaves  a  base  that  powder  will  really 
stick  to.  Actually  helpful  to  dry 
"winter  skin."  Carry  quickies 
with  you  always  for  a  facial 
any  time,  anywhere.  Hu- 
midor jar  of  100  ready- 
to-use  quickies  and  air- 
tight purse  vanity  filled 
with  15,  all  for  only  55c. 
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PAJAMA    SUIT 
Special  Introductory  Pricet 

These  lovely  new  Orien- 
tal .Milken  Satin  Paiaina 
Suits  are  the  smartest  of 
garments  —  fur  lounging, 
sleeping,  etc. — make  ideal 
Christmas  gifts.  Come  in 
rich  [Hack  Satin  Willi  trim 
in  Chinese  Bed.  Also  Keil 
with  White;  Royal  Blue 
s»tin  with  t;olil  trim.     All 

nd-embroidered    in    silk   {Sells  regularly 
floral  designs.  Holt  to  match. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

Shipped  C.O.D.  or  send  check,  stamps,  currency 

or   money   order   on   my   money    back   guarantee. 

DOROTHY   BOYD    ART   STUDIO 

267  Art  Center  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Write  for  catalog  Oriental  Articles  from  $2  to  $50 
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MRCOLIZEfcCREAM 


Make  your  skin  young  looking.  Flake  off  the  stale, 
surface  skin.  Reveal  the  clear,  beautiful  underskin 
by  using  Mercolized  Wax  Cream  regularly.  Give 
your  skin  the  combined  benefits  of  cleansing,  clear- 
ing, softening,  smoothing  and  beautifying  in  every 
application  of  this  single  cream.  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  brings  out  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  skin. 

Use  Saxoiite  Astringent  Daily 
npHIS  tingling,  antiseptic  astringent  is  dellght- 
■*•  fully  refreshing  and  helpful.  Dissolve  Saxoiite 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel  and  apply. 
Try  Phelactine  Depilatory 
For  quickly  removing  superfluous  hair  from  face. 
Sold  at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 


Be  an  ARTIST 


Trained   Artists   Earn  $30,   $50,   $75    Weekly 

Many  of  our  graduates  are  now  enjoying  suc- 
cessful Art  careers.  Our  practical  method 
makes  it  fun  for  both  men  and  women  to  learn 
Commercial  Art,  Cartooning  and  Designing  at 
home,  in  spare  time.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK, 
"Art  for  Pleasure  and  Profit",  explains  course 
and  describes  TWO  ART  OUTFITS  given.  State 
age. 

STUDIO      8612E,      WASHINGTON      SCHOOL      OF      ART 
1115-lSth    Street.    N-    W.  Washington,    D.    C. 

Be  Your  Own 

MUSIC 

Teacher 

LEARN    AT    HOME 

to  play  by  note.  Piano ,  k 
Violin,  Ukulele,  Tenor 
Banjo,  Hawaiian  Guitar, 
Piano  Accordion,  Saxo- 
phone, Clarinet  or  any 
other  instrument.  Wonder- 
ful improved  method. 
Simple  as  A  B  C.  No 
"numbers"  or  trick  mu- 
sic. Cost  averages  only 
few    cents    a    day.       Over 

700,000    students.  . 

FREE  BOOK   Write  ^odav  for  Free  Booklet  and  Pre©  Dem- 
,.    .,      tf  u      T.  onstratiori     Lesson     explaining    this    method     in 

detdil.      Tell  what  your  favorite  instrument  is  and  write  name  and  ad- 
dress   plainly.      Instruments  .supplied    when    needed,    cash    or    credit. 

U.  S.  School  of  Music,306-F,BiunswickBlde..  New  York.  N.Y 
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as  a  free  democratic  nation  in  a  world 
of  anarchy  than  the  State  of  Vermont 
could  continue  its  democratic  exist- 
ence in  a  nation  given  over  to 
anarchy. 

We  are  part  of  a  world  order, 
whether  we  want  to  be  or  not.  We 
are  tied  up  with  the  world  by  com- 
merce. We  have  investments  and 
factories  in  nearly  every  country  on 
earth.  Maybe  we  operate  them  for 
profits,  but  the  profits  also  go  to 
workers. 

We  have  communications  with 
every  country.  Our  exports  are  only 
10  per  cent  of  our  total  trade,  but 
that  10  per  cent  is  the  margin  be- 
tween prosperity  and  panic.  Not  only 
that,  we  are  tied  to  the  world  by  in- 
numerable imponderables  of  culture. 
We  are  part  of  the  world  of  ideas. 
Every  revolution  in  the  world  since 
this  nation  was  founded,  and  includ- 
ing the  American  revolution,  has  had 
repercussions  upon  this  country  and 
vice  versa,  even  in  the  days  when  we 
were  enormously  farther  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  we 
are  today.  We  are  living  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  world  revolution,  one  of 
whose  instruments  is  international 
war,  and  we  talk  about  isolation! 

Let's  get  clear  just  what  isolation 
means.  It  means  getting  off  the  face 
of  the  earth;  if  it  is  going  to  be  carried 
to  its  final  consequences — and  if  it 
isn't,  then  it  doesn't  mean  anything — 
it  means  taking  our  ships  off  the 
ocean  and  our  cargoes  off  other  peo- 
ple's ships.  It  means  abandoning  our 
investments  wherever  they  may  be. 
It  means  detaching  our  currency 
from  the  world  exchanges.  .It  means 
suppressing  all  news  which  may  ex- 
acerbate our  people.  It  means,  event- 
ually, suppression  of  free  speech.  And 
all  of  these  together  mean  economic 
and  social  revolution,  and  a  panic  that 
can  only  be  averted  by  a  dictatorship 
and  complete  government  regulation 
and  control  of  foreign  trade  and 
everything  else. 

WE  have  heard  the  argument  that 
if  we  get  brought  into  a  war  we 
shall  have  dictatorship  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  true,  but  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  that  fact,  namely,  this: 
that  if  the  present  condition  of  an- 
archy continues  in  the  world,  we  shall 
also  have  dictatorship  in  this  country. 
We  are  going  to  get  it,  coming  or  go- 
ing, unless  this  thing  stops.  It  is  not 
enough  to  keep  out  of  war.  We  have 
got  to  use  our  power  in  combination 
with  others  who  want  peace  and  jus- 
tice to  prevent  this  war  from  going  on. 
We  have  tried  isolation  for  150 
years;  it  has  been  our  continual 
policy — no  entangling  alliances — and 
in  all  that  time  we  have  never  been 
drawn  into  a  minor  European  con- 
flict. But  we  have  been  drawn  into 
both  major  conflicts  in  the  150  years, 
into  both  world  wars,  the  Napoleonic 
War  in  1812  and  the  World  War. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  present  con- 
dition that  makes  us  less  a  part  of 
the  world  than  we  were  100  or  125 
years  ago.  I  ask  you  to  use  a  little 
logic.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  for 
the  British  Empire.  But  it  does  matter 
to  us  whether  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  dissolves  either  by 
war  or  by  gradual  encroachment, 
whether  the  French  and  Dutch  em- 
pires crumble,  whether  Germany  and 


Italy  become  masters  of  Europe, 
whether  Japan  becomes  the  undis- 
puted dictator  of  Asia,  impinging  upon 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Do  we 
honestly  think  that  if  this  happens 
the  still  unexploited  resources  of 
South  America  will  not  be  involved? 
What  would  be  the  position  of  demo- 
cratic United  States,  standing  alone 
in  such  a  world,  a  world  ruled  by 
new  forms  of  despotism,  heading  mo- 
bilized peoples  governed  by  military 
collectivism? 

The  world  has  actually  been  given 
a  blueprint  of  what  is  to  occur,  and 
step  by  step  that  blueprint  is  being 
followed,  and  still  the  world,  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  thinks  that  something  is 
going  to  turn  up  and  God  is  going  to 
pass  a  miracle  to  save  us.  Mussolini 
announced  that  he  intends  to  erect  a 
new  Roman  Empire  and  has  proven 
that  he  means  it.  Hitler  has  announced 
that  he  intends  to  govern  all  Europe 
east  of  the  Rhine.  We  know  what 
these  governments  mean.  But  these 
things  can't  be  done  without  more 
militarism  and  more  blackmail  and 
more  Austrias  and  more  Spains. 

So,  either  another  general  confla- 
gration or  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent undeclared  wars  will  go  on  and 
will  mean  eventually  the  ruin  of  this 
democracy.  They  will  set  in  motion 
social  forces  and  economic  cataclysms 
that  cannot  be  halted  at  any  borders. 
Nation  after  nation  will  be  bank- 
rupted, and  that  bankruptcy  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  new  economic 
systems  which  will  prey  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  every  kind  of 
unfair  competition  backed  up  by  the 
blackmail  of  the  threat  of  further 
war.  We  will  live  in  a  world  governed 
by  super-rackets. 

Fascism  and  any  other  sort  of  mili- 
tary collectivism  can  survive  in  a 
world  of  anarchy  as  long  as  it  suffers 
no  overwhelming  military  defeat  and 
is  not  strangled  by  collective  economic 
sanctions. 

Actually,  80  per  cent  of  the  man- 
power, wealth,  and  natural  sources  of 
the  world  are  in  the  hands  of  America, 
the  French,  British,  and  Dutch  em- 
pires and  the  Scandinavian  states — 
all  liberal  democracies,  or  something 
approaching  the  liberal  democracies. 
And  these  democracies,  if  they  had 
the  will  and  determination  to  do  so, 
could  enforce  order  throughout  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
could  offer  prosperity  to  the  whole 
world  by  establishing  greater  justice 
and  by  presenting  opportunities  for 
peaceful  trade  expansion  along  lines 
which  have  been  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Hull  and  expanded  by  Premier 
van  Zeeland  of  Belgium. 

But  80  per  cent  of  the  world  is 
being  terrorized  by  20  per  cent,  simply 
because  the  20  per  cent  are  organized 
and  audacious  and  the  80  per  cent  are 
disorganized  and  paralyzed  by  fear. 
We  don't  have  the  choice  between 
security  and  risk;  we  only  have  a 
choice  between  two  risks.  The  one  is 
perfectly  clear — it  not  only  is  clear, 
it  is  right  on  the  doorstep — world 
anarchy,  world  revolution,  and  world 
conflict,  creeping  from  sea  to  sea  and 
border  to  border.  The  world  is  always 
run  on  somebody's  terms.  I  prefer, 
even  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  living 
under  dictatorships,  that  it  should  be 
run  on  the  terms  of  the  democracies, 
on  the  terms  of  the  80  per  cent. 
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ACID     INDIGESTION 

WOULD  DRIVE  ME  CRAZY 

HERE'S    THE    SECRET 
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FEW   TUMS    FOR 
AMAZING    RELIEF 


YES — TUMS  bring  amazing  quick  relief  from  indi- 
gestion, heartburn,  sour  stomach,  gas  caused  by  ex- 
cess acid.  For  TUMS  work  on  the  true  basic  principle. 
Act  unbelievably  fast  to  neutralize  excess  acid  con- 
ditions. Acid  pains  are  relieved  almost  at  once.  TV  MS 
tire  guaranteed  to  contain  no  moda.  Are  not  laxative. 
Contain  no  harmful  drugs.  Over  2  billion  TUMS 
already  used — proving  their  amazing  benefit.  Get 
TUMS  today.  Only  10c  for  12  TUMS  at  all  druggists. 

You  never  know  when 
or  where 
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hub  are  anti-acid — not  laxative.  When  you  need  a  laxative  get— 
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"Infant    Care"  — 10^ 

U.  S.  Government  Official  Handbook  For  Mothers 

We  are  authorized  by  the  proper  Federal  Bureau 
to  accept  your  order.  Send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  to: 

READER  SERVICE  BUREAU 
R.M..Box122,  205  East42nd  Street,  New  York, N.Y. 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  THIS  SUIT 


and  Make  up  to  $12  in  a  Day! 

Let  me  seed  you  a  fine  all-wool  union  tailored  salt  FREE 
OF  ONE  PENNY  COST.  Just  follow  my  easy  plan  and 
show  the  suit  to  voar  friends.  Make  up  to  $12  m  a  day 
easily.  No  experience— no  house-to-house  can- 
vassing necessary. 

Send  for  Samples— FREE  OF  COST 

Write  today  for  FREE  details.  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 
and  "sure-fire"  money-getting  plans.  Send  no  money. 
H.J.Collin,  PROGRESS  TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.M-34S 
500  South  Throop  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


CATARRH 


SINUS 

HEADACHE 

Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 
YOU  WILL  GET  RELIEFOR  OUR 

TREATMENT  IS  FREE!  Hall's  Nasal  Catarrh 
Medicine  (2  Methods)  relieves  phlegm-filled  throat 
and  stuffed-up  nose  or  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Reliable  Firm-~68  years  in  business.  Ask  your  Drug- 
gist for  Hall's  Nasal  Catarrh  Medicine.  Send  3c 
stamp  for  tube  of  the  Quick  Relief  Method— (Nasal 
Ointment)  and  Free  Catarrh  Booklet. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Dept.2312  Toledo,  0. 

Garlic-Parsley  an  Aid  in 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

Medical  reports  say  that  Garlic-Parsley  concentrate 
has  a  double  action  in  reducing  high  blood  pressure. 
First,  it  tends  to  relax  tightened  arteries.  Second,  it 
checks  or  inhibits  decomposition  of  waste  matter  in 
the  bowels,  a  contributory  cause  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure. To  get  concentrated  garlic  and  parsley  in  odor- 
less, tasteless  form,  ask  your  druggist  for  ALLIMIN 
Essence  of  Garlic-Parsley  Tablets.  Large  box  50c;  super- 
size  money-saving  package,  St. 00.  ALLIMIN  used  re- 
peatedly at  regular  intervals  aids  in  reducing  blood  pres- 
sure and  relieving  headache  and  dizziness  caused  by  ex- 
cessively high  readings.  To  learn  what  raises  your  blood 
pressure  and  for  medical  treatment  consult  your  doctor. 
For  free  sample  and  booklet  of  valuable  information  on 
high  blood  pressure,  write 
VAN  PATTEN  CO.,  54  W,  Illinois,  Dept.  79.  Chicago,  III. 


WAKE  UP 


YOUR 
LIVER: 


Without  Calomel— 
And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin '  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Amere  bowel  movementdoesn't  getat  thecause. 
It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle, 
yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all 
drug  stores.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 


RADIO     MIRROR 

1  Wish  I  Could  Laugh 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

down  and  live  like  normal  people, 
with  dinners  at  regular  times,  and 
have  a  home  of  our  own?" 

What  woman  could  resist  the  pic- 
ture conjured  up  in  those  words?  Of 
course  I  was  tired  of  roaming  around 
the  country.  As  I  lay  there  in  the 
darkness,  I  let  my  imagination  play 
over  the  home  I  would  make  for  the 
two  of  us — and  perhaps,  I  thought,  if 
everything  worked  out  well,  for  one 
or  two  more.  Both  of  us  hoped,  some 
day,  to  have  children — and  with  some 
sort  of  permanent  arrangement,  such 
as  this  radio  contract  seemed  to 
promise,  that  some  day  might  be  soon! 

Those  dreams  of  mine  are  funny, 
in  the  light  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened. But  there  again — I  don't 
laugh.  We  have  the  home,  but  it's 
more  like  a  convention  hall  most  of 
the  time.  And  the  children — well, 
perhaps  next  year.  .  .  . 

Ned  soon  discovered  that  radio 
wasn't  the  easy  job  it  had  appeared 
from  a  distance.  He'd  thought,  of 
course,  that  doing  a  thirty-minute 
program  once  a  week  couldn't  possi- 
bly mean  more  than  a  day  of  rehears- 
ing, and  that  for  the  other  six  days 
his  time  would  be  his  own,  to  be 
spent  in  leisurely  preparation  of  the 
material  for  next  week's  show.  At 
first,  naturally,  he  expected  to  be 
rushed  a  good  deal,  since  he  realized 
he  didn't  know  much  about  how  com- 
edy must  be  paced  and  timed  for 
radio.  But  the  weeks  passed,  he 
learned  more  about  his  job — and  still 
the  hectic  race  against  time  continued. 

SINCE  Ned  entered  radio  his  time 
has  never  been  his  own.  When 
a  script  was  completed  it  always  had 
to  be  read  and  approved  by  the 
sponsor,  the  agency,  and  the  network 
— with  the  result  that  it  inevitably 
came  back  so  mangled  and  changed 
that  it  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

There  was  one  New  Year's  Eve — to 
take  just  one  instance.  I  had  per- 
suaded Ned,  heaven  alone  knows  how, 
to  forget  radio  for  one  night,  at  least. 
We  planned  to  go  to  a  friend's  home 
for  dinner  and  to  spend  the  evening. 
Ned  had  his  script  all  finished  ahead 
of  time,  it  had  finally  been  approved 
by  the  agency  and  the  client,  and  we 
were  both  looking  forward  to  an  eve- 
ning of  fun  and  relaxation.  Ned  and 
I  were  dressing,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  telephone  rang.  He  an- 
swered it,  and  almost  at  once  I  heard 
him  explode  in  a  typical  Ned  fashion. 

"What!  But  that's  impossible! 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  that  se- 
quence— everybody  else  passed  it. 
Tell  'em  to —  No,  I  won't.  I'm  going 
out  tonight  and  I  won't  work!" 

He  slammed  the  receiver  down, 
stood  there  a  minute,  and  then  turned 
wearily  away.  "Well,  Jill,  there  goes 
your  party,"  he  said.  "Those  censors 
up  at  the  network  have  decided  that 
my  whole  snow-ride  sequence  is  im- 
moral! Half  the  program,  and  I've 
got  to  change  it  in  time  for  rehearsal 
day  after  tomorrow." 

"But  didn't  you  just  tell  them  you 
wouldn't?"  I  asked. 

He  gave  me  a  wry  smile.  "That 
was  just  blowing  off.  They  know  I 
will.  I've  got  to." 

So,  while  the  whistles  blew  and 
the  rest  of  the  city  had  its  holiday, 
Ned  sat  cooped  up  in  his  den,  pound- 


[jfljjifl  Here's  proof  Blue  Joy 
removes  corns  Roof  and  All 


Famous  model  removes 
I  painful  corns  this  easy  way 

"F  YOU  suffer  from  painful  corns 
fL  read  what  Miss  Jerry  Harding  says: 
For  the  past  3  years  I  had  been  par- 
ing my  corns.  They  always  came  back  bigger, 
harder,  more  painful  than  ever.  I  decided  to  try  a 
Bauer  &  Black  Blue-Jay.  Blue-Jay  was  marvelous- 
it  relieved  the  pain  and  then  in  just  a  few  days  the 
corn  lifted  out  Root  and  All. "Blue-Jay  is  scientific, 
easy  to  use.  25i  for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada. 


BAUER  & 
BLACK 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PLASTERS 


REMOVE  CORNS   ROOT  AND  ALL 


*A  plug  of  dead  cells  root-like  in  form  and  position.  If 
left  may  serve  as  focal  point  for  renewed  development. 


INVENTORS 

Small  ideas  may  have  large  commercial  possibilities.  Write 
us  for  FREE  book,  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor,"  and 
"Record  of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in 
patent  matters.  Free  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN  AND  HYMAN  BfRMAN,  1-M 
Adams    Bui  Iding,    Washington,    D.    C. 


More    Beautiful   Than   Ever! 


SEND 
NO    MONEY 

50c 


EXCLUSIVE  ADD- 
ED    FEATURES! 
Send  any  snapshot 
orphotoand  we'll 
reproduce  itinthis 
beautiful  onyxlike 
Featuring    the    New  ring.        (Photo     re- 
Improved  Magnified  turned.  I  Indestruc-  (Expertly  painted 
p  ,  p    j.  Setting!     '        tible!   Waterproof!       25c  extra) 

rai.renaxng  Enciose  strip  of  paper  for  ring  size.  Pay  post- 
(Canadian  man  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  If  you  send  50c 
Orders  Must  we  will  pay  postage.  PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING 
Send    Cash)    CO.,  Dept.  M-25,  626  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.   O. 


Be  a  Radio  Expert 

Learn  at  Home— Make  Good  Money 

Many  men  I  trained  now  make  S30.  $50.  $75  a  week  in 
Radio.  Many  started  making  $5,  $10.  $15  a  week  estra  in 
spare  time  soon  after  enrolling?  Illustrated  64-page  book 
points  out  Radio's  many  opportunities,  also  how  I  train 
you  at  home  to  be  a  Radio  Expert  through  my  practical  50- 
50  method.  Television  training  is  included.  Money  Back 
agreement   given.      Mail   coupon   today.     Get   book  FREE. 

i  J.  E.  SMITH.  President.  Dept.   8NT 

!  National   Radio   Institute.    Washington,    D.    C. 

Z  Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  61-page  book  "Rich    ; 

;  Rewards   in  Radio"    FREE.      (Please   write   plainly.)    ; 
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CITY STATE. 


NAILS 


AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 


NEW!    Smart,    long 
tapering  nails   for 


everyone!  Cover  broken, 

short,    thin   nails    with 

Ni  -X ails.  Can  lie  worn 

any  length  and  polished 

any  desired  shade.  Defies 

detection.     Waterproof. 

Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 

nail  growth  orcuticle.   Removed  at  will. 

?)  Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

ARTIFICIAL 

FI\CERNAILS 


NU-NAILS 

4042  W.   Lake  St..  Chicago 
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HERE'S  THAT  NEW 
BLACK  LIPSTICK 

that  magically  changes  to  your  own  personal 

shade  of  a  new,  more  alluring  South  Sea 

RED  the  instant  it  touches  your  lips! 

rjr 


cA moonless  South  Sea  night... 
black  as  a  pocket.. .a  Voodoo  fire...'tis 
the  night  of  the  Love  Dance,  during 
which  charm-wise  maidens  conjure 
the  hearts  of  their  mates-to-be.  Black 
Magic!  And  now.. .for  YOU. ..all  the 
witchery  of  this  intense  South  Sea  moment.,  .in  the 
new  BLACK  MAGIC  shade  of  TATTOO.  Black  as 
night  in  the  stick  (yes,  actually!). ..but  the  instant  it 
touches  your  lips  it  magically  changes  to  the  exact 
shade  of  teasing,  pagan  RED  that  your  own  natural 
coloring  requires . . .  different  on  every  woman.  "Your 
own  personal  lipstick!  And  oh!  how  it  lasts  on  your 
lips;  hours  longer  than  you'll  ever  need  it.  Today... 
regardless  of  what  shade  of  lipstick  you've  always 
used. ..try  BLACK  MAGIC.  You'll  find  that  it 
works  like  a  charm  —  that  it  IS  a  charm  —  that  it 
makes  YOU  more  charming.  $1  everywhere.  Five 
other  thrilling  TATTOO  shades  too: 

CORAL  .  .  EXOTIC  .  .  NATURAL  .  .  PASTEL  .  .  HAWAIIAN 


TATTOO 


YOUR  LIPS 


Qfpi^LO 


mOMCt! 


Quick  delicious  cake  icings,  marsh- 
mallow  sauce  for  fruits,  sundaes, 
desserts.  Wonderful  for  making  ices, 
ice  creams,  meringues  and  candies. 
CDCC  Recipe  THE  HIP-0-LITE  CO. 
nKLE.    Book    207  Market  St.  t  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BUSY  HOUSEWIFE  EARNS 


$ 


400 


de- 
sev- 


Mrs.  F.  McE.  (Penna.) 
thought  it  was  too  good 
to  be  true  when  she 
read  that  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing  stu- 
dents were  often  able 
to  earn  $25  a  week 
while  learning  prac- 
tical nursing.  How- 
ever, she  sent  for  the 
booklet  offered  in  the 

advertisement  and  after  much  careful  thought 
cided  to  enroll.  Before  she  had  completed  the 
enth  lesson  she  was  able  to  acr-ept  her  first  case- 
three  months  she  had  earned  $4  00! 

Think  of  the  things  you  could  do  with  $400! 

CHICAGO   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

can  train  you,  as  it  has  trained  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  at  home  and  in  your  spare  time,  for  the 
dignified,  well-paid  profession  of  Nursing.  Course  is 
endorsed  by  physicians.  30th  year.  Lessons  are  simple 
and  easy  to  understand.  High  school  education  not 
necessary.  Complete  nurse's  equipment  included.  Easy 
tuition  pavments.  Decide  today  that  you  will  be  one 
of  the  many  men  and  women,  18  to  60,  earning  $25 
to  $35  a  week  as  trained  practical  nurses!  Send  the 
coupon  for  interesting  booklet  and  sample  lesson 
pages.  Learn  how  you  can  win  success,  new  friends, 
happiness — as  a  nurse. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.     1812,     100    East    Ohio    Street,    Chicago,     III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 


Name . 


Citu. 
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ing away  on  his  typewriter. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  Ned's 
radio  career  he  broadcast  for  the 
same  sponsor,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year, 
summer  and  winter.  But  then  he 
changed  sponsors,  and  in  his  new 
contract  he  specified  that  he  must  be 
given  thirteen  weeks  of  vacation 
every  summer.  We've  had  three  of 
those  summers  now,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  a  real  vacation.  The 
first  year  we  planned  a  trip  abroad, 
but  a  movie  company  came  along 
and  wanted  Ned  to  go  to  Hollywood 
to  star  in  a  picture.  We  almost  quar- 
reled over  that  offer.  Of  course,  I 
wanted  Ned  to  reject  it,  but  he  was 
as  excited  as  a  child  who  has  been 
promised  a  new  toy. 

So  we  went  to  Hollywood  and  Ned 
made  his  first  picture. 

It  wasn't  a  success. 

Oh,  it  wasn't  a  colossal  failure.  It 
was  just  another  movie,  and  didn't 
help  Ned's  career  at  all.  He  blamed 
the  story  and  the  director,  and  they 
certainly  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  failure  still  rankled. 

The  next  summer  we  did  go  to 
Europe,  but  Ned  had  made  some  bad 
investments,  so  when  an  international 
booking  office  told  him  it  could  get 
him  some  very  profitable  personal 
appearance  dates  in  London  and 
Paris,  he  decided  to  recoup  his  losses. 

And  then,  last  summer,  we  went  to 
Hollywood  again,  to  make  another 
picture.  As  I  said,  his  first  failure  in 
the  movies  always  bothered  Ned,  and 
he  leaped  at  the  second  offer  as  a 
chance  to  redeem  himself.  We  are 
still  in  Hollywood  as  I  write  this, 
for  Ned's  sponsors  have  decided  to 
broadcast  the  program  from  there  in 
the  future.  The  picture  is  finished, 
but  it  hasn't  been  released  yet. 

WHEN  Ned  changed  sponsors,  three 
years  ago,  he  also  changed  from  a 
half-hour  program  to  a  full  hour  and 
— ostensibly — stopped  writing  all  of 
his  material  himself.  I  say  "ostensi- 
bly" because,  although  three  script 
writers  were  hired  to  help  him,  Ned 
continued  to  do  nearly  all  of  the 
creative  work  himself.  And  those 
script  writers — the  parade  of  script 
writers  that  has  passed  through  our 
lives— have  been  something  to  upset 
anybody. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  them, 
all  together,  Ned  has  had.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  time  I  looked  around, 
there  was  a  new  script  writer. 
Usually  there  were  three  on  hand  at 
a  time.  You  could  count  on  just  one 
thing,  with  a  script  writer — he'd  hate 
the  other  two  he  was  working  with. 
I  never  really  saw  jealousy  at  work 
until  I  saw  three  of  Ned's  writers 
sitting  down  to  a  script  conference. 

Those  script  conferences  invariably 
turned  our  home  into  a  bedlam.  They 
were  held  once  a  week,  each  writer 
bringing  in  his  ideas  for  the  next 
week's  program.  Because  Ned's  office 
was  too  small,  they'd  always  settle 
down  in  the  living  room,  which  was 
littered  with  cigar  ends,  dirty  glasses, 
and  wads  of  scribbled-on  paper  by 
the  time  they'd  leave.  Sometimes  they 
got  into  wild  and  bitter  arguments 
and  screamed  so  loudly  I  was  afraid 
the  people  next  door  would  send  for 
the  police — or  that  one  of  them  would 
lose  control  entirely  and  murder  one 
of  the  others.  And  Ned  would  emerge 
from  the  conferences  looking  like  a 
man  who  had  just  spent  three  hours 
sitting  on  top  of  a  volcano,  wondering 


when  it  would  explode. 

Ned's  greatest  need  is  to  get  away 
from  radio  occasionally,  but  his  job 
obsesses  him  so  much  that  even  when 
he  does  manage  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
of  spare  time,  he  can't  use  them 
properly.  Even  our  leisure  hours  are 
filled  with  talk  of  radio,  post-mortems 
on  past  programs,  the  creation  of  ideas 
for  coming  ones.  We  have  no  friends 
who  aren't  also  in  radio,  no  friends 
who  can  talk  about  other  subjects. 
And,  speaking  personally,  that  means 
I  have  no  friends  at  all,  because  I'm 
on  the  outside  looking  in.  When  Ned 
and  some  of  his  radio  pals  get  together 
to  talk  about  radio,  I'm  forced  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines,  without  cheering. 
And  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  radio 
talk,  and  nothing  but  radio  talk, 
drives  me  a  little  bit  crazy. 

I  DON'T  know  whether  radio  is  ruin- 
1  ing  Ned's  health,  or  he  just  thinks 
it  is.  It  is  true  that  when  we  were  first 
married  I  never  heard  him  complain 
about  anything — he  could  eat  any- 
thing and  sleep  any  time.  Now,  he 
tells  me  that  he  hasn't  any  stomach 
left,  and  I  have  a  list  of  diets  that  he's 
tried  which,  put  all  together,  would 
forbid  him  to  eat  anything  at  all. 
He's  also  troubled  by  insomnia.  Long 
ago  we  changed  to  twin  beds,  and 
every  night  Ned  goes  to  bed  with  a 
detective  story  which  he  reads  until 
he  falls  asleep.  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  I've  waked  up  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  to  find 
Ned's  light  still  on,  the  book  fallen 
from  his  hands,  and  he  himself 
slumped  down  in  the  pillows,  fast 
asleep.  I  get  up  and  take  the  book 
away  and  turn  the  light  off,  and 
sometimes  I  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  looking  at  him  and  thinking 
about  him,  wondering  if  we're  ever 
going  to  have  a  normal  life  of  our 
own,  with  friends  and  children  and 
fixed  hours  for  doing  things. 

And  I  wonder  most  of  all  about  the 
problem  of  children.  It's  a  long  time 
now  since  we  have  spoken  of  it,  and 
perhaps  Ned  no  longer  feels  the  need 
of  them.  I  still  want  them.  But  I 
don't  feel,  even  now,  that  our  life  is 
stable   enough. 

But  then  morning  comes,  and  things 
don't  look  so  very  black  after  all. 
Right  now,  for  instance,  I'm  thinking 
that  radio  is  growing  up,  and  that 
finally — at  long  last! — Ned  has  found 
himself  a  trio  of  script  writers  who 
can  work  together  efficiently  and  har- 
moniously. Hollywood  did  that  for 
him,  at  least.  And  I've  seen  a  few 
rushes  of  the  new  picture,  which  in- 
dicate that  this  time  Ned  has  achieved 
his  ambition  and  turned  out  a  success. 
With  that  in  back  of  him,  maybe  he 
won't  take  radio  quite  so  hard — may- 
be he'll  be  willing  to  do  the  best  he 
can  on  it,  and  stop  worrying. 

After  all,  life  isn't  entirely  easy  for 
anyone.  I  know  that.  We  all  have 
our  own  compensations,  and  I,  par- 
ticularly, am  proud  to  think  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  people  who  turn  from 
their  own  difficulties  every  week  to 
tune  in  on  Ned  and  get  a  few  hearty 
laughs  to  give  them  encouragement. 

But — while  they're  tuning  in,  and 
laughing,  I'm  at  home  bending  over 
my  radio,  taking  notes,  getting  ready 
to  answer  all  of  Ned's  questions  about 
the  show  when  he  returns.  Did  the 
burlesque  play  get  over?  How  about 
his  foreign-minister  imitation?  Was 
the  Hollywood  gag  timed  right? 

And  I  still  don't  think  it's  funny! 
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be  happy  with  healthful,  delicious 


llMintg 


Lovely  and  happy . . .  now  this  describes 
BE  ANNA  IH It  It  IN 

Hollywood's  attractive  young  star,  above.  And  it  is  such 
light-heartedness  that  Double  Mint  gum  helps  bring  you. 
This  popular,  double -lasting  gum  is  so  delicious, 
it  helps  you  forget  minor  cares  and  you  become  more 
at  ease  and  people  like  you  better.  Besides,  the 
relaxing  chewing  exercise  helps  relieve  tenseness 
and  nervousness  so  that  you  look  more  refreshed 
and  lovely.  Try  some  Double  Mint  gum  today. 

As  a  becoming  dress  sets  off  a  happy  face, 
BE  ANN  A   IH  Itlt  I  \    Universal  Pictures' 
star,  now  playing  in  "That  Certain  Age" — 
permits  Double  Mint  to  show  style-sketch  of 
her  new  party  dress  by  Vera  West,  Universal 
Pictures'  fashion  creator.  In  Simplicity 
Pattern  2951  at  SIMPLICITY  dealers 
or  write  Simplicity,  200  Madison.  N.Y.  City. 
But  remember  Double  Mint  gum  helps 
you  to  be  lovely  and  happy — first  essentials  to  looks. 


Healthful,  delicious  Double  Mint  Gum  benefits  your  Digestion,  Breath,  Teeth.  Sold  everywhere.  5c.  Get  some  today. 


i  D 


Know  the   Thrill  of  a 

Lovely,  Clear  Complexion^ 

Popularity,  good  times,  more  dates  and 
romance  are  the  natural  reward  of  a  clear, 
flawless  skin.  That  smooth,  unbroken,  love- 
liness gives  you  poise,  confidence,  self-assur- 
ance. If  you  have  surface  skin  problems  that 
seem  to  keep  you  from  enjoying  life  as  you 
should,  the  makers  of  STUART'S  LAXA- 
TIVE COMPOUND  TABLETS  will  gladly 
send  you  their  specially  written  fascinating 
booklet:  "AIDS  TO  BEAUTY"  .  .  .  (What 
every  woman  should  do  to  make  the  most  of 
her  looks  and  her  personality) .  It  contains 
scores  of  helpful  beauty  hints  that  may  be 
just  what  is  needed  in  your  case.  This  booklet 

is  yours  free,  if  you  will 

write  for 

FREE  SAMPLE 

STUART'S  LAXATIVE 
COMPOUND  TABLETS 

and   a    FREE   copy   of 

"AIDS  TO  BEAUTY" 

.    what   every   woman   should   do.    Send 
name  and  address  now.  Send  to 

F.   A.  STUART   COMPANY 
Dept.  F-113  Marshall.  Mich. 


IMT 


Inventors  read  and  pro  I  I",  free  "Evidence  Form  ■  ^%  E  Jk 
and  free  book  "Patent  Protection"  illustrating  im-li'"" 
portant    mechiinir:n    principles  ;.ind  explaining  patent   procedure  full?. 

Promptness,   low  fees,  deferred  payments,  40  years*  experi- 
ence.      Write   imineduitelv    for   free  copy  of   our    book. 
VICTOR   J.    EVANS   &   CO.,  65-P,    Victor  Bldg.,  WASH.,  D.  C. 


300  CL AH  $  CLUB  PINS  SHOWN  IN 
BAITIANi  FREE  1939  CATALOG! 


XGWs  %  BIGGEST  SELECTION,  low  price..  Iradilional  Bulla n  quality-  thi 
W/JM  combination  that  ha.  kept  Bait  bit  out  in  front  for  44  year..  I 
\^Y\  I}    Clean  cut  work  di.tingui.hu  Ba.tian  Pin.  and  Ring*  anywhere.  [( 

»jI]N/  BASTIAN  BROS.  Dept. 61 ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STERLING 


LADIES'  RING  o,ay 

48c 


ond.    Beautiful    mod-     _ 
n  mountingmade  of  U.S.  Gov- 
nment      Standard      925/1000 
sterling    silver. 


WRIST    WATCH    GIVEN 
FREE     DETAILS 

I  Wear  beautiful  jeweled  wrist 
watch  we  furnish  free  of  extra 
cost.  Fine  imported  movement; 
I  easy-to-read  dial  with  second 
nd.  Free  details  with  ring. 
NO  MONEY.  Just  name  and  ring  size  (string 
wrapped  around  your  finger).  Pay  48c  plus  few  cents 
postage  on  delivery.     Or  send   cash  now  and   save    postage. 

Frank  Milligan  Co.,  Dept.  1012,  Jefferson.  Iowa. 


mom* 

Yours  for r 
JQfaUai\ 


Rfe  Price 


Sent  on 

10  DAY/^fTRIAL^^prG  ■£ 

Positively  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered.  A  genuine  full  sized  $102.50  office  model  refimshed 
Underwood  No.  5  for  only  $44.90  (cash)  or  on  easy  terms, 
lias  up-to-date  improvements  including  standard  4 -row 
keyboard,  backspacer,  automatic  ribbon  reverse,  shiftloek 
key,  2 -color  ribbon,  etc.  The  perfect  all  purpose  type- 
writer.   Completely  rebuilt  and  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

rlTTrE^NAVTor^L^YFE^RTTE^ETcTTANGE-  ~" '  ™~  """"■ 
231   West   Monroe    St.,  Chicago,    III.,    Dept.    1203 

I    Send   Underwood   No.    5    (F.    O.    B.    Chicago)   at   once  for  \ 

■     10    days'    trial.      If    I    am    not    perfectly    satisfied    I    can  I 

I    return   it   express  collect.     If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay  S3. OO  ■ 

a  month  until    1    have  paid  $49.00   (term  price)   in  full.  I 

I     For     quick     shipment     give     reference     and     occupation.  I 

'     Name Age I 

|    Address     ■ 

|    Town State I 
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What  Do  You  Want  To  Say? 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

than  size  to  live  down  the  hurts  that 
seem  to  be  the  common  lot  of  the 
over-stout.  I  feel  that  this  article  will 
bring  courage  and  happiness  to  many 
hearts,  and  the  very  title,  "It  is  no 
Tragedy  to  be  Fat,"  will  be  music  to 
the  ears  of  any  fat  girl.  And  many  a 
despondent,  unhappy  fat  girl  will,  I 
hope  and  believe,  say,  "Kate  Smith 
made  good  and  so  will  I." 

Mrs.  Olive  Bryde, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 
A   NOBLE   DEED,  JESSICA 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  a  quiet  deed 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  a  radio 
celebrity,  which  I  am  sure  is  known 
to  only  a  few  and  which  I  believe  is 
only  one  of  many  unpublicized  kind- 
nesses. 

In  the  mountains  is  a  convalescent 
home  for  self-supporting  people  who 
still  need  care  after  sieges  of  sickness, 
and  who,  after  paying  doctors,  nurses 
and  hospital  bills  have  little  money 
left  for  the  luxury  of  getting  strong. 
Usually  these  patients  are  brave,  fine 
men  and  women  who  are  burdened 
with  financial  and  health  problems. 
Not  long  ago  in  the  cheerful  living- 
room  of  this  home  a  number  of  resi- 
dents were  chatting.  "Let's  sing," 
said  one  of  them.  An  old  song  book 
was  found,  someone  moved  to  the 
piano  and  soon  illnesses  and  worries 
were  forgotten. 

Among  the  voices  rose  one  clear, 
true  and  well-toned,  not  strong  but 
appealing.  "Sing  alone,  Hazel,"  said 
one  of  the  singers.  So  the  young  girl 
sang,  "When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day."  Then  she  told  about  her 
lessons. 

For  a  long  time  she  had  wanted  to 
study  singing,  but  she  has  never  been 
strong  and  her  family  barely  makes 
ends  meet.  Some  of  her  friends  knew 
her  love  of  music  and  her  desire  to 
sing  not  only  pleasingly  but  correctly. 
They  told  Jessica  Dragonette's  sister, 
who,  in  turn  talked  with  Jessica. 
Hazel  knew  nothing  about  the  investi- 
gations that  were  made  and  was 
dumbfounded  when  she  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Dragonette  asking 
her  to  go  to  a  certain  well-known 
teacher  for  a  voice  test. 

So,  today  this  young  girl  is  having 
lessons  with  a  truly  great  teacher, 
and  is  taking  courses  in  French  and 
Italian.  Her  outlook  has  broadened 
amazingly  and  her  voice  is  develop- 
ing in  strength  and  beauty.  Nowa- 
days there  is  so  much  joy  in  her 
life  that  all  past  worries  and  future 
uncertainties  are  mere  "  shadows. 
Wherever  she  is,  she  radiates  this  joy 
to  others. 

Miss  Dragonette  will  never  get  a 
world's  applause  for  her  gift  to  Hazel, 
a  gift  that  is  reaching  out  to  bless 
lives  which  have  never  touched  Miss 
Dragonette's  life  and  probably  never 
will. 

Joan  Gregory,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FIFTH    PRIZE 
A  PtEA  TO   SCRIPT  WRITERS 

It  may  be  out  of  order  for  a  mere 

layman  to  criticize  professional  script 

writers,   but   it   does  seem   that   they 

could  write  serial  programs  more  true 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


BABY  COMING? 


ASK 

TOUR 

k»OciO»J 


See  your  doctor  regularly. 
Ask  him  about  breast- 
shaped  Hygeia  Nipples  and 
wide  mouth  Hygeia  Bottles. 
New  valve  inside  nipple 
helps  prevent  collapse.  Tab 

|  keeps  nipple  germ -free. 
Smooth,  rounded  inner  sur- 

'  face  and  wide  mouth  make 
cleaning  bottle  easy. 

SAFEST 

BECAUSE   EASIEST  TO  CLEAN 


HYGEIA 

NURSING    BOTTLE    AND   NIPPLE 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy    NURITO    today    on    this    euarantee. 


FAITH  HOPE  CHAR mf 


V  r\  S-  Lapel  CROSS  — FREE— if 
,=  »^<i  S>"ou  order  a  "Faith,  Hope 
* M  and  Charity"  Cross  Necklace 
%  during  this  SALE.  These  fine 
i  Laoei  W\^  jewels  are  symbolic  of  all  the  Good! 
,  Cross  w  ^  Fortune  —  HAPPINESS,  GOODC 
'  _       HEALTH     and     PROSPERITY  T 

n,?  .  they  are  believed  to  bring  to  thost 

[[Si,  i  ;  of  Christian  Faith  who  wear  them 
tiuoia  permanentiy  plated  with  GenuineGOLD.  Wornus 
Neck  ace  or  Watch  Chain!  Strung  on  Gold-plated 
chain  to  match.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  name 
and  address.  On  delivery,  deposit  with  postman 
only  $1.98  plus  postage.  Wear  10  Davs  ON 
APPROVAL.  Money  hack  if  not  SATISFIED 
'  Co.,  117  W.  48  St.,  Dept. 


Xmas  Gifts 
appreciated 
by         friends 


WORLD'S  SMALLEST  REAL  PERFORM  I  r> 

Midget  radio  fits  your 
pocket  or  purse.  Com- 
plete in  one  unit — 
weighs  only  3  ozs.  Smaller  than  ~. Od- 
ette package!  Receives  stations  with  clear  natural  tone.  NO 
CRYSTALS  to  adjust^NO  UPKEEP— only  one  moving  part. 
Self  contained  "Speakophone"  unit  gives  superior  perform- 
ance. IS  NOT  A  TOY!  THOUSAND  OF  SATISFIED  OWNERS 
— Many  report  amazing  reception  and  distance.  Sent  com- 
plete with  instructions  for  use  in  homes,  offices,  autos, 
hotels,  boats,  in  bed,  etc.  TAKES  ONLY  A  SECOND  TO  CON- 
NECT. Receives  FREE  operating  power,  by  wireless,  from 
ccmq  mq  MONEY'  radio  stations.  Pay  postman  only 
jcnii/  n\j  wmic-  £2.99  plus  postage  on  arrival  or 
send  $2.99  (Check,  M.O.,  Cash)  and  yours  will  be  sent  pos.- 
pnid  GUARANTEED.  A  most  unusunl  value.  ORDER  NOW! 
TINYTONE    RADIO    CORP.,    Dept.    L-12,    Kearney,    Nebraska 


"INFANT  CARE" 
IO 

Printed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  an 
Official  Handbook  for  Mothers;  written  by  the 
five  outstanding  baby  health  specialists  in 
America,  and  edited  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  child  hygiene  experts.  13S  pages, 
generously   illustrated,  and  indexed. 

We  are  authorized  to  solicit  and  accept  your 
order  (which  will  be  sent  direct  to  Washing- 
ton).    Send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  to: 

Reader  Service  Bureau,   R.   M.  Box  121 

205    East  42nd    Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


VmtWo^ 


•  At  home — quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those 
streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  A  small  brush  and  BROWNATONE  does 
it.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  coloring;  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Eco- 
nomical andlasting—willnotwash  out.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful,  natural  appearing  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


PS 
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Starting  with  a  liquid  foundation,  down  to  the  final  touch  of  tho  lipstick,  Joan 


THE  BEAUTY  TRADE 


Learn  to  use 


cosmetics     to 


Edwards  gives  her  make-up  regime  as  recommended  by  a  leading  beautician.^ 


4 
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NO  one  today  disputes  the  fact  that 
much  outward  charm  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  clever  use  of  make-up. 
But  make-up  should  not  be  used  to 
cover  up  imperfections,  rather,  it 
should  be  used  to  enhance  a  girl's 
good  points.  That  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  we  cannot  work  wonders 
in  accenting  natural  charm.  A  plain 
girl  can  be  made  attractive  and  a 
pretty  one,  downright  beautiful 
through  the  adroit  use  of  cosmetics. 
One  way.  to  achieve  greater  facial 
beauty  is  to  choose  the  right  cos- 
metics in  the  right  shades  and  then 
to  apply  them  skillfully. 

Make-up  is  glamorous  only  as  long 
as  it  is  well-done.  Joan  Edwards, 
lovely  brunette  soloist  with  Paul 
Whiteman,  demonstrates  a  few  of  her 
own  favorite  beauty  tricks.  She  has 
dark  hair,  large,  expressive  brown 
eyes,  and  olive  complexion  and  favors 
simple,  tailored,  junior  miss  clothes. 
Her  favorite  hobbies  are  tennis,  mo- 
toring, and  dancing. 

First,  she  uses  a  delicious-smelling 
liquid  foundation  which,  incidentally, 
is  an  excellent  skin-tonic.  The  base 
is  an  essential  item  in  make-up,  be- 
cause it  provides  a  smooth  lasting 
foundation  for  powder  and  rouge.  She 
shakes  the  bottle  well  before  each 
application,  using  just  a  few  drops 
and  blending  them  on  her  face  and 
neck  with  a  dab  of  cotton. 


Photographs  by  CBS 


Powder  is  patted  on  with  a  large 
puff,  starting  at  the  base  of  the  neck 
and  working  upward  toward  the 
hairline.  After  it  has  been  patted 
over  the  neck  and  face,  a  complexion 
brush  is  used  lightly,  to  remove  ex- 
cess powder  and  leave  a  smooth 
finish.  The  best  way  to  determine 
what  shade  of  powder  suits  your 
complexion  best  is  to  actually  try  it. 
If,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  you  don't 
want  to  remove  your  make-up,  you 
can  test  the  shade  by  powdering  the 
skin  on  the  under  side  of  your  arm, 
just  above  your  wrist. 

Rouge  is  the  next  step,  and  Joan 
gives  us  a  good  hint  for  applying  it. 
She  says,  "Smile  when  you  apply 
rouge;  it  will  give  you  the  focal  color 
point.  Blend  towards  the  temples — 
never  towards  the  nose — and  remem- 
ber that  the  secret  in  applying  rouge 
is  not  how  much,  but  how.  Never 
put  it  on  in  haste  nor  with  a  heavy 
hand." 

Eyebrow  pencil  should  be  used  to 
accent  the  brows — not  to  take  their 
place.  First,  brush  the  brows  up, 
then  out  along  the  natural  hair  line. 
Pencil  the  brows  with  short  light 
strokes  and  keep  to  the  contour  of 
the  brow  rather  than  attempt  a  high, 
unnatural  arch.  Carry  the  line  out  at 
the  sides  a  little  farther  than  the 
brows  grow,  if  they  have  that 
stopped-short  look. 


glamorize  your 
good     points 


By   JOYCE   ANDERSON 


IN  choosing  eye  shadows,  be  gov- 
I  erned  by  the  color  of  the  gown  you 
are  wearing  in  addition  to  the  color 
of  your  eyes.  Joan  prefers  a  blue- 
gray  tone  with  a  slight  iridescent 
touch,  to  go  with  her  favorite  black 
and  silver  gown.  With  the  merest 
touch  on  her  fingertip,  she  places  the 
eyeshadow  on  the  center  of  her  eye- 
lid, as  close  to  her  lashes  as  possible. 
Blending  it  carefully  over  the  lid,  she 
extends  it  toward  the  temples.  Mas- 
cara is  brushed  on  the  upper  lashes 
only.  She  uses  a  little  at  a  time  and 
goes  over  them  again  and  again  until 
the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

Lipstick  is  applied  with  a  light, 
sure  hand.  Miss  Edwards  believes  in 
following  the  contours  of  her  own 
lips,  and  uses  a  lipstick  of  medium 
consistency  which  is  indelible  and 
spreads  easily.  She  applies  lip  color- 
ing first  to  her  upper  lip,  outlining 
its  contours  carefully.  Then  she 
presses  her  lips  together,  transferring 
the  lipstick  on  the  upper  lip  to  the 
lower  and  fills  in  the  outlines  with 
more  lipstick.  After  it  has  "set"  for 
a  few  seconds,  she  presses  a  piece  of 
tissue  between  her  lips  to  remove 
excess  coloring.  Joan  powders  over 
her  lips  again  lightly  and  then 
moistens  them.  She  has  discovered 
that  lipstick  need  not  be  renewed 
nearly  so  often  when  applied  in  this 
way. 
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GIVE  YOUR  LAZY  LIVER 
THIS  GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

FOLLOW  NOTED 

DOCTOR'S  ADVICE. 

FEEL  "TIP-TOP" 

IN  MORNING! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow 

freely  every  day  into  your 

intestines — headaches,    constipation   and  that 

"half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 

So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel.  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets,  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  troubled 
with  constipation  and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Made  from  purely  vegetable  ingredients — 
Olive  Tablets  are  harmless,  non-habit-forming. 
They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to  help  digest 
fatty  foods,  but  also  help  to  keep  you  regular. 
Get  a  box  TODAY.  15*,  30«!,  60*.  All  drugstores. 


Dr.  Edwards'  OLIVE  TABLETS 


RTI8T 


Big  Pay.  Short  Hours.  Any  voice  can 
broadcast  under  new  discovery.  Write 
today  for  free  audition  chart:  How  to 
Determine  Your  Ability  in  Broadcast- 
ing.    No  Obligation. 

RADIO    ARTS    ACADEMY 
3819  Wilshire,  Studio  10.  Hollywood,  Cal. 


WEAR  HOSE  WE  FURNISH 
TTSqE  \  '^— ^^^make  money  taking  orders  Supply  arna.  . 
™  nUM  ^^hosiery  (men's,  women's,  children's).  Guar- 
W0,iSi«-\!intf"i  to  wear  without  holes,  snags  or  runs  for  as  long 
\  tf^fttS  \  as  HALF  YEAR  or  will  be  replaced  FREE.  Fords  given 
\u5«ni»  \  o»iimu».GraceWilbereamed*87.10in9hours, received 
\  otfl'^J  3  new  cars.  Mr.  Poirer  earned  $127.00  in  6  days.  Send 
\^-^"^  penny  postal  for  quick  starting  offer.  NOW! 
WILKNIT  HOSIERY  CO.,  Oept.  8-P Greenfield,  Ohio 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


47 


Size  8 xlO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  length 
or  bast  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 

rg°u?r?„te°efd.0rreinal    ^0,°    3  for  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY ^TaWot 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you   will  receive 

your  beautiful  enlargement,    guaranteed  fade- 

leBB.  Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 

with  order  and  we  pay  postage.    Big  16x20- 

inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 

age  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  thiB  amazingr 

offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113  S.  Jefferson  St.        Dept.   1S48-W  Chicago.   Illinois 


COUGHS! 

Get  After  That  Cough 
Today  with  PERTUSSIN 

When  you  catch  cold  and  your  throat  feels  dry 
or  clogged,  the  secretions  from  countless  tiny 
glands  in  your  throat  and  windpipe  often  turn 
into  sticky,  irritating  phlegm.  This  makes 
you  cough. 

Pertussin  stimulates  these  glands  to  pour 
out  their  natural  moisture  so  that  the  annoying 
phlegm  is  loosened  and  easily  raised.  Quickly 
your  throat  is  soothed,  your  cough  relieved! 

Your  cough  may  be  a  warning  signal!  Why 
neglect  it?  Do  as  millions  have  done!  Use 
Pertussin,  a  safe  and  pleasant  herbal  syrup  for 
children  and  grownups.  Many  physicians  have 
prescribed  Pertussin  for  over  30  years.  It's 
safe  and  acts  quickly.  Sold  at  all  druggists. 

PERTUSSIN 

The  "Moist-Throat"  Method  of  Cough  Relief 


RADIO     MIRROR 

{Continued  from  page  76) 
to  life.  For  instance,  what  real  mother, 
trying  to  make  her  daughter  happy, 
would  do  as  Stella  Dallas  did  and 
make  her  daughter  think  she  was  a 
drunkard?  How  could  she  expect  to 
have  influence  with  her  daughter  if 
she  didn't  have  her  respect? 

Also,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have 
women  crying  all  over  the  place?  It 
sounds  so  maudlin.  Of  course  there  is 
tragedy  in  everyone's  life,  but  why 
not  have  their  women  meet  it  with 
courage,  as  some  of  us  try  to  do, 
rather  than  with  a  bunch  of  hysterics? 

So,  here's  an  orchid  to  good,  clean, 
wholesome,  uplifting  programs,  with 
a  good  laugh  once  in  a  while,  a  little 
joy,  a  little  sorrow — but,  please  not  so 
many  hysterical  women. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Cooley,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


SIXTH   PRIZE 

THERE'S  SOMETHING  TO   IT  AFTER  ALL 

People  like  to  laugh  at  the  "success 
story"  advertising  of  the  commercials. 
But  this  advertising,  to  my 'mind,  has 
one  great  advantage  for  the  American 
people.  It  teaches  that  failure  is 
caused  not  by  bad  luck  or  the  ill-will 
of  others,  but  by  some  lack  in  our- 
selves. 

Using  a  certain  brand  of  soap, 
toothpaste,  or  razor  blade,  may  not 
insure  business  or  social  success,  but 
the  extra  grooming  entailed  by  that 
use,  may  bring  success. 

We  may  not  become  angels  by  eating 
certain  foods,  or  taking  certain  medi- 
cines; but  we  do  improve  our  tempers 
by  realizing  that  we  should  not  have 
those  tempers,  and  the  resulting 
physical  check-up,  may  even  save  our 
lives. 

So  don't  laugh  at  the  often  far- 
fetched claims  of  the  commercials.  At 
least  they  teach  us  that,  "The  fault  is 
not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  that 
we  are  underlings." 

Helen  P.  Gloyd,  Plainfield,  Mass. 


SEVENTH  PRIZE 

PET  PEEVE 

I  believe  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old,  the  radio  will  never  cease 
to  be  a  miracle  to  me.  With  its  won- 
derful symphonies,  orchestras,  operas, 
the  endless  variety  of  entertaining 
music  and  comedy,  sports  events,  and 
up-to-the-minute  news!  But  there  is 
a  big  buzzing  fly  in  my  vial  of  joy. 
My  pet  peeve  is  the  Romance  Play.  I 
am  weary  from  searching  the  radio 
dial  for  a  mid-day  program  that  does 
not  have  a  glib  announcer  shouting: 

"Romance  need  not  pass  you  by 
even  though  you  are  thirty-five  or 
more"  or  "The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin, 
a  Woman's  Search  for  Happiness," 
and  then  follows  an  exaggerated 
drama  or  "sappy"  playlet  that  is  any- 
thing but  entertaining. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  "hate." 
Everywhere  I  go  I  see  people  rushing 
to  the  radio  to  "kill"  the  voice  of  some 
announcer  proclaiming  the  Romance 
of  Blah-Blah.  At  bridge  tables  I  hear 
over  and  over,  "I  can't  stand  them! 
We  don't  object  to  a  sponsor  adver- 
tising his  wares  but  we  do  object  to 
these  over-dramatic,  tiresome,  con- 
tinued romance   and  triangle  plays." 

Mrs.  J.  Donald  Brown, 

Burlington,  Colo. 


CASH  FOR 
READERS'  TIME 


Leaf  through  the  advertise- 
ments in  this  issue,  pick  the  one 
that  you  like,  or  dislike,  most. 
Then  write  us  a  letter  telling  us 
why  in  about  fifty  words.  Fancy 
composition  not  important. 
Mac  fad  den  Women's  Group* 
will  pay  $2.00  for  each  contribu- 
tion accepted.  Address  letters  to: 

Advertising  Clinic 

MACFADDEN     WOMEN'S    GROUP 

122  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

*The  Macfadden  Women's  Group  consists 
of  five  magazines:  True  Romances,  True 
Experiences,  Love  &  Romances,  Movie  Mirror 
and  Radio  Mirror.  These  five  Macfadden 
publications  are  sold  to  advertisers  as  a 
single   advertising    unit. 


IF  I  Send  YO! 
THIS  FINE  SUIT 


Will  You  Wear  It  and  Show  It  to  Friends? 

I  Deed  a  reliable  man  in  vour  town  to  wear  a  fine,  made- 
to-meaenre,  all-wool  DEMONSTRATING  SUIT-adver- 
tise  my  famoas  Union  clothing — and  take  orders.  Yog  can 
make  op  to  $12.00  in  a  day.  My  line  contains  over  150 
quality  woolens,  all  sensational  values,  guaranteed.  Yon 
need  no  experience  or  money.  I  supply  everything 
required,  FREE  of  extra  cost.  Write  me  today  for  FREE 
details,   h.  J.   GRAVES,  STONEFIELD  CORP.,  1300 

W.  Harrison  Street*  Dept.  M-949.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

^Scratching 

III     RELIEVE    ITCHING  SKIN  Qukkly 

Even  the  most  stubborn  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caused  skin  eruptions,  quickly  yields  to  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.D.  Prescription.  Easy  to  use. 
Dries  fast.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  the 
irritation  and  quickly  stops  the  most  intense  itching. 
A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  all  drug  stores,  proves  it — or 
your  money  back.  Ask  for  P. P.P.  PRESCRIPTION. 


CALL  ME 

SIT-TRUr 

STRONGER^,     J>^ 
MORE  ABSORBENT 


AT  5  AND   109  AND  BETTER 
DEPARTMENT     STORES 


suKRSPS0RIASIS 

(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

DGRmOIL 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


Don't  mistake  eczen 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease   Psoriasis.  Apply 


non 


ng    D< 


ove  it  yourself  no  matter 
>w  long  you  have  suffered 
or    what   you    have   tried. 

Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo- 
graphic proof  of  re- 
sults also    FREE. 


SEND    FOB 

\CENEROUS 

i  TRIAL   SHE 

FREE 


Thousands    do.       Grateful 

users,     often     after    years 

of     suffering,     report     the 

scales   have   gone,    the   red 

patches     gradually      disap- 

peared   and   they    enjoyed  the   thrill  — ^^^^— 

used   Stemanyi30cat?r'Snand,isra0cKed,Sby  a  positive  agreement 

."     ,i°'  definite    benefit    in    2    weeks   or    money    is    refunded 

wirnnul      mslion       (Je      T mis   trial   bottle   .sent   FREE  to  those 

Lake laboratories  Box  6  Northwestern  Station 

Dept.    M-35,    Detroit,    Mich. 
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By     MRS. 
MARGARET 
SIMPSON 


Pastry  success 
is  simple  with 
these  new,  mod- 
ern   recipes 


Mary  Eastman, 
singing  star  of 
Saturday  Night 
Serenade,  recom- 
mends this  mo- 
lasses crumb  pie. 


HAVE  you  done  any  baking  lately? 
If  you  haven't  this  is  a  mighty 
good  time  to  start  in  for  these 
crisp  fall  days,  with  holidays  just 
around  the  corner,  seem  to  call  at 
meal  time  for  something  extra — hot 
biscuits,  dumplings  with  chicken, 
stew,  or  that  all-time  high  in  desserts, 
home  made  pie.  In  fact  every  day 
should  be  baking  day  in  the  modern 
home  and  it  can  be  for  the  wise 
housewife  who  cuts  her  labors  in  half 
and  assures  herself  of  perfect  results 
by  using  ready-mixed  preparations, 
those  excellent  flours  which  have 
shortening,  salt  and  other  ingredients 
added  and  need  only  the  addition  of 
water  or  milk  to  make  the  flakiest  pie 
crust  and  the  fluffiest  biscuits  you've 
ever  eaten. 

Even  the  delectable  molasses  crumb 
pie,  pictured  here,  which  Mary  East- 
man, star  of  the  Saturday  Night  Ser- 
enade on  CBS,  votes  her  favorite  des- 
sert, is  no  trick  at  all  when  the  hard 
work,  that  is  the  preparation  of  the 
crust,  is  eliminated  by  using  one  of 
the  prepared  pastry  flours.  To  half  a 
box  of  the  pastry  mixture,  add  suffi- 
cient water  to  form  a  soft  dough,  roll 
it  thin  and  with  it  line  a  nine-inch  pie 
plate.  Then  fill  the  shell  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Molasses  Crumb  Pie 
1       cup   New   Orleans  type  molasses 
Vz  cup  boiling  water 
V2  tsp.  baking  soda 

Crumbs 

2V2  cups  all  purpose  flour 


BAKING  DAY,  that  important  day  so 
dear  to  the  tradition  of  American 
home  making,  is  coming  into  its  own 
again  .  .  .  For  nothing  so  adds  to  that 
comfortable  feeling  of  well  being  as 
home  baked  delicacies  .  .  .  Modern 
baking  days,  however,  are  easy  days, 
for  the  new  processes  in  flour  milling 
and  the  development  of  ready-mixed 
flours  have  eliminated  drugery  and 
guess  work,  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
time,  labor  and  money  .  .  .  Include 
some  of  these  fine  ready  mixed  prepa- 
rations in  your  next  grocery  list  .  .  . 
And  treat  your  family  to  the  delights 
of  home-baked  pies  and  biscuits,  hot 
from  the  oven.  .  .  . 


1       cup  granulated  sugar 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 
Butter,  the  size  of  an  egg 

Blend  together  the  liquid  ingredi- 
ents. Work  the  butter  into  the  dry 
ingredients  to  form  crumbs.  Fill  the 
pie  shell  with  the  liquid  and  the 
crumb  mixtures  alternately,  finishing 
with  crumbs  on  top.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate oven  (350  degrees  F.)  until  the 
crust  is  crisp  and  the  filling  will  not 
adhere  to  a  straw,  about  an  hour. 
Serve  hot  or  cold,  with  whipped 
cream  on  the  side. 

There  are  other  uses  for  this  pre- 
pared pastry  mixture,  too,  such  as  the 
rich,  flaky  cheese  sticks  and  ham 
sticks  to  be  served  at  tea  or  cocktail 
time.  To  make  them,  cut  thinly  rolled 
pie  dough  into  one-inch  strips,  spread 
with  grated  cheese  or  potted  ham  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crisp 
and  browned,  about  thirty  minutes. 

There's  nothing  better  for  breakfast 
than  hot  biscuits  with  butter  and  jelly 
and  with  one  of  the  standard  biscuit 
mixtures  they  take  no  longer  to  pre- 
pare than  the  morning  bacon  and 
eggs.  For  variety,  with  an  omelet  and 
salad  luncheon,  serve  cheese  biscuits, 
made  by  adding  four  tablespoons  of 
grated  cheese  for  every  cup  of  pre- 
pared flour.  The  biscuit  mixture  also 
takes  its  place  at  dessert  time,  for  it 
is  the  base  for  pineapple  shortcake. 

Pineapple  Shortcake 

2  cups  biscuit  flour 
2       tbls.  sugar 

%  cup  milk 
Combine  ingredients  to  form  soft 
dough.  Divide  into  two  portions  and 
form  into  layers.  Place  one  layer  in 
baking  tin,  brush  with  melted  butter 
and  place  second  layer  on  top.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  (450  degrees  F.)  until 
done  (twelve  to  fifteen  minutes). 
While  the  shortcake  is  baking,  drain 
one  can  of  crushed  pineapple.  When 
shortcake  is  done  split  the  layers 
apart  and  spread  pineapple  between 
layers  and  on  top.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  with  pineapple 
juice  to  which  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  have  been  added. 

Although  they  are  not  on  the  list 
of  baked  foods,  dumplings  that  are 
light  and  fluffy  offer  as  great  a  test 
of  our  cooking  skill  as  any  thing  that 
ever  came  out  of  an  oven.   The  recipe 
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below  will  enable  you  to  pass  the  test 
with  flying  colors  when  next  your 
family  asks  for  stewed  chicken  and 
dumplings. 

Dumplings 
2  cups  all  purpose  flour 
5  tsps.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 
1  cup  milk 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  add 
milk  and  mix  rapidly,  using  a  knife. 
(These  preparations  should  be  made 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  stew 
is  ready  to  be  served.)  The  mixture 
should  drop  from  a  spoon  without 
sticking;  if  it  sticks,  add  more  flour 
until  the  proper  consistency  is 
reached.  Test  a  dumpling  by  dropping 
one  into  the  boiling  stew;  if  it  does 
not  hold  its  shape  work  in  a  little 
more  flour.  When  the  sample  dump- 
ling has  passed  its  test,  drop  in  the 
remaining  dumplings,  cover  the  cook- 
ing vessel  tightly  and  cook,  without 
uncovering,  for  twelve  minutes. 

A  Good  Top-off 

ASIDE  from  their  delicious  flavor. 
■  which  appeals  to  everyone,  nuts 
are  rich  in  the  energizing  vitamins  we 
all  need  during  the  harsh  winter 
months  and  rate  an  important  posi- 
tion in  winter  menus.  They  can  be 
served  in  numerous  ways  and  many 
an  every  day  dish  takes  on  added 
interest  when  chopped  nuts  are  added 
to  the  recipe.  Half  a  cup  of  chopped 
Brazil  nuts  will  give  a  new  and  subtle 
flavor  to  chicken  a  la  king,  and  there's 
no  better  spur  of  the  moment  dessert 
than  equal  portions  of  orange  sections 
and  shredded  coconut  topped  with 
chopped  pecans  or  almonds.  Another 
dessert  that  makes  an  instant  hit 
whenever  it  is  served  combines  Eng- 
lish walnuts  and  apple. 

Walnut  and  Apple  Dessert 
1     cup  sugar 
1     heaping  tbl.  flour 
1     tsp.  baking  powder 
1     egg 

1  apple  (diced  small) 
%  cup  English  walnut  meats,  chopped 
Combine  dry  ingredients  and  beat 
in  egg.  Add  apple  and  walnut  meats 
Spread  thin  on  buttered  baking  sheet 
and  bake  (300  degrees  F.)  until 
apples  are  cooked  through  and  mix- 
ture is  golden  brown  (about  forty 
minutes) .  Cool.  Rub  between  palms 
of  hands  to  form  coarse  crumbs.  Com- 
bine crumbs  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  whipped  cream  and  serve  in  sher- 
bet glasses. 


RADIO     MIRROR 


JEWELED  WRIST  WATCH 

OF  ANY  EXTRA 
.CHARGE.  SMART! 
>is.  TINY!  RICH! 


FRE 


Simulated  ^8$SJ>r.**>jV'J      1939  Queen 

diamonds  set  in       N^^^^/  Quality  Watch. 
Lifetime  Sterling  X^  ~^^^^v    r^r.!    c-v.~n    -.,.    -. 

Silver  Decorated  in        ^>&SS^L    D,al    Small    as    a 

Rich  1/30,  14k  Gold.  CrDime.  Jeweled. 
Accuracy  Guarantee  enclosed. 
WATCH  is  yours  FREE  of  any  ex- 
tra charge  with  every  ring  ordered 
NOW  and  paid  for  promptly  on  our 
easy  two  monthly  $2  payment  plan 
(total  only  $4).  Remember,  the 
cost  of  the  watch  is  included  in  the 
price  of  the  ring  .  .  .  YOU  PAY 
NOTHING  EXTRA  for  the 
Watch!  Wear  10  days  ON  AP- 
PROVAL! Send  NO  Money  with 
order!  We  trust  you.  Mail  cou- 
pon now.  We  pay  postage.  Your  package  comes 
at  once  by  return  moil. 

••••••••••••••••••A* 

GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  T-3812,  Newton,  Mass. 
Rush  offer.       □  Lady's  Model       D  Man's  Model 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


Peggy  Wall  plays  the  part  of  the 
stepdaughter,  Peggy  Fairchild,  in 
the    Stepmother    serial    over    CBS. 


WE  chose  lovely  Peggy  Wall  to 
tell  you  about  this  month.  She 
plays  the  part  of  Peggy  Fair- 
child,  the  vivacious  eighteen  year  old 
girl  in  Stepmother,  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia  network  Monday  through 
Friday  from  10:45  to  11:00  A.  M. 

"When  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade, 
I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do,"  laughs 
Peg.  "I  have  always  said,  I  am  going 
to  be  an  actress."  And  she  is.  For  a 
while  Peggy  thought  it  might  be  fun 
to  be  a  concert  pianist,  but  that  didn't 
prove  as  interesting  as  she  had  hoped. 
After  graduating  from  high  school, 
she  went  to  dramatic  school,  then 
tried  her  luck  at  radio  and  the  Ro- 
mance of  Helen  Trent  gave  Peg  her 
first  break.  She  has  dark  blonde  hair, 
large  gray  eyes,  is  five  feet  two  inches 
and  weighs  about  100  pounds. 

Following  are  highlights  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cast: 

Sunda  Love  plays  Kay  Fairchild, 
the  twenty-two  year  old  newspaper 
woman  who  gives  up  her  career  to 
become  a  "stepmother."  She  was  born 
in  Chicago,  June  30,  1910.  Sunda 
holds  degrees  from  three  universities 
and  was  chosen  as  campus  beauty 
queen  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Francis  X.  Bushman  portrays  John 
Fairchild.  When  he  was  thirteen  he 
ran  away  from  his  Norfolk,  Va.  home 
to  go  to  sea  on  a  Liverpool  cattle 
boat.  Years  later  he  was  starred  in 
more  than  200  Broadway  plays,  but 
left  Broadway  to  try  motion  pictures. 
After  becoming  one  of  the  world's 
leading  popular  stars,  he  retired  for 
awhile  and  lately  turned  to  radio. 

Edith  Davis,  who  is  Mattie,  comes 
from  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  played  with 
a  stock  company  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. She  attended  school  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .  .  .  has  appeared  in 
plays  with  Geo.  M.  Cohan,  Alia 
Nazimova  and  Walter  Huston. 

Bonnie  Kay  plays  the  part  of  "Bud" 
and  has  been  in  radio  for  five  years. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  is  her  birthplace, 
October  2,  1915  is  her  birthday.  She 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Bonnie  is  five  feet  two  inches 
tall,  has  brown  eyes  and  hair. 
*        *       # 

M.  R.  Whiting,  Cranston,  R.  I.— 
Edward    Hooper    (Ned)    Wever,   was 


born  in  New  York  City  on  April  27, 

1902.  He  studied  at  the  Pawling 
School  and  then  enrolled  at  Princeton 
University.  After  graduation,  Ned 
won  a  part  on  Broadway  in  "The 
Fan."  He  also  played  in  David  Be- 
lasco's  presentation  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  with  David  Warfield.  Ned 
is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall;  has  blue 
eyes  and  black  hair. 

*  *        * 

Eva  Gonsalves,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. — 
Robert  Griffin,  who  plays  Joe  Marlin 
in  the  program,  The  Story  of  Mary 
Marlin,  comes  from  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  and  his  birthday  is  July  31, 

1903.  He  is  just  a  trifle  under  six 
feet  and  weighs  180  pounds.  Has  black 
hair,  brown  eyes  .  .  .  Phil  Lord  and 
Phillips  Lord  are  two  different  men. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 
Guy  Lombardo's  Fan  Club  is  off  to  a 
fine  start.  Readers  interested  in  join- 
ing up  should  get  in  touch  with 
Josephine  Fanara,  Pres.,  26  Ditmars 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There  are  many 
club  privileges  for  the  members  to 
enjoy.  They  also  receive  Guy's  per- 
sonally autographed  photograph,  as 
well  as  a  membership  card  with  his 
photo  printed  on  it.  The  club  maga- 
zine is  issued  every  four  months  and 

dues  are  seventy-five  cents  yearly. 

*  *       * 

A  Del  Casino  Fan  Club  has  now  been 
organized.  Prospective  members 
should  write  to  Angie  Guadagnino,  16 

Duryea  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*  *        * 

I  just  received  word  that  a  Jack 
Baker  Dixie  Friendship  Club  has  been 
started.  Mrs.  Hattie  Privette  of  14 
Fourteenth  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga,  is 
President  General.  Each  state  has  a 
president.  Anyone  wishing  to  join  up 
should  contact  Mrs.  Privette  for  their 
state  president's  name. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  in- 
quired about  a  Nelson  Eddy  Fan  Club. 
Frances  Bradley  is  president  and  may 
be  reached  at  4211  Overlook  Road, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

*  *        * 

There  is   a  Kenny   Baker  Fan   Club. 
Readers  wishing  to  become  members 
should    write    to    Allen    L.    Smith    of  \ 
12  Wayside  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


NEW  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

NEW  Gas  Stoves 

NEW  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

NEW  Combination  Electric,  Coal  and  Wood  Range 

NEW  Oil  Heaters- NEW  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 

NEW  Furnaces— FREE  Furnace  Plans 

ALL  ON  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


NEW  FACTORY  PRICES! 


rnrr  Sensational  NEW  Stove  Catalog!  NEW 
rKrt  FACTORY  PRICES!  NEW  designs. 
1  llfc*"  NEW  ideas.  NEW  features.  Nearly  300 
illustrations.  Handsome  NEW  color  photographs  of 
modern  kitchens.  As  newsy  and  colorful  as  a  magazine. 
Just  off  the  press — ready  for  you.  Mail  coupon  today! 

Nearly  200  Styles,  Sizes  and  Colors 

You'll  see  nearly  200  styles,  sizes  and  colors— 174 
Ranges,  in  all  White,  Tan  and  Ivory,  Green  and 
Ivory,  Black  and  White,  Gray  and  White,  14  different 
Heaters,  22  Furnaces.  Stoves  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute.  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Gas 
Stoves;  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Combination  Electric,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Oil 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters;  Oil  Heaters; 
Water  Heaters;  Washing  Machines;  Vacuum 
Cleaners;  Furnaces.  FREE  furnace  plans.  A  bookful 
of  bargains— more  than  you'll  find  in  20  big  stores. 


New  Low  Priced 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 


All  our 
Gas  Stoves 

burn 
Bottled  Gas, 
Manufactured 

or 
Natural   Gas 


Use  Your  Credit— Terms  as  Little  as  18$  a  Day 

You'll  marvel  at  the  easy  terms— as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  some  stoves. 
Year  to  pay.  USE  YOUR  CREDIT.  3  years  to  pay  for  furnaces. 

24  Hour  Shipments— Factory  Guarantee 

You'll  be  astounded  at  the  new  rapid  Factory-to-You  service  (24  hour 
shipments).  Order  on  30  days  trial.   Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Oven  that  "Floats  in  Flame" 

Mail  coupon!  See  the  oven  that  "Floats  in  Flame."  Read  letters  from 
national  and  state  baking  champions.  See  other  exclusive  Kalamazoo 
stove  features  in  this  marvelous  NEW  FREE  CATALOG. 


Mail  Coupon  Today  for 

NEW  FREE 

CATALOG 


AKaiamazoa 

WMW  Direct  to  You" 


1,300,000  Satisfied  Users— 39  Years  in  Business 

Over  1 ,300,000  Satisfied  Users  praise  Kalamazoo  Quality.  This  is  the 
39th  year  of  "A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You."  Save  at  the  FACTORY 
PRICE.  Send  for  this  FREE  Catalog  today.  Mail  coupon! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE    COMPANY.    Manufacturers 

469   Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Reading,  Penn. ;  Youngstown.  Ohio;  Springfield.  Mass. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Company 

469  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 

D  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  D  Combination  Electric 
and  Coal-Wood  Ranges  .;'  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  G  Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters     D  Oil  Heaters     ■: 1  Oil  Ranges       1  Gas  Ranges      Q  Furnaces 


Name.. 


{Print  name  plainly) 


Address.. 


City Stale.. 


...they  double        * 
your  smoking  pleasure 

Kjood  things  are  good  because 
of  their  ingredients.  Chesterfields  are 
made  from  the  best  ingredients  a  ciga- 
rette can  have  .  .  .  mild,  ripe  home- 
grown and  aromatic  Turkish  tobaccos, 
cut  into  long  even  shreds,  rolled  in  pure 
cigarette  paper,  and  made  just  right  for 
smoking. 

IVlillions  of  smokers  say, 
"Chesterfield's  milder,  better  taste  gives 
me  more  pleasure. " 


.  miliions 


Copyright  1938,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


HY  WE  DIDN'T  DARE  DIVORCE  -  MaSHS 


idio's  Greatest  Christmas  Story  CANDLE  IN   THE  FOREST  By  TEMPLE  BAILEY 

(Hon  Scoop!  Read  Radio's  Big  Sister—  A  Thrilling  Novel  of  Modern  Love 


Even  your 

best  friend  won  H 

tell  you 

T^DNA  was  simply  crushed  by 
-■— '  Charlie's  curt  note  barren  of 
explanation.  True,  she  and  Charlie 
frequently  had  "lovers'  spats"  but 
these  were  not  enough  to  warrant 
breaking  their  engagement.  Dis- 
heartened and  puzzled,  she  sought 
Louise,  her  best  friend.  Perhaps 
she'd  offer  some  explanation. 
Louise  could,  too;  could  have  re- 
lated in  a  flash  what  the  trouble 
was  .  .  .  but  she  didn't;  the  subject 
is  so  delicate  that  even  your  best 
friend  won't  tell  you. 

HOW'S  YOUR  BREATH  TODAY? 

You  may  be  guilty  of  halitosis  (bad  breath) 
this  very  moment  and  yet  be  unaware  of 
it.  That's  the  insidious  thing  about  this 
offensive  condition;  you  yourself  never 
know  when  you  have  it,  but  others  do  and 
snub  you  unmercifully. 

Don't  run  the  risk  of  offending  others 
needlessly.  You  can  sweeten  your  breath 
by  merely  using  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the 
remarkable  deodorant  with  the  delightful 
taste.  Rinse  the  mouth  with  it  every 
morning  and  every  night,  and  between 
times  before  business  and  social  engage- 
ments. 


As  it  cleanses  the  entire  oral  cavity, 
Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  outright  millions 
of  odor-producing  bacteria.  At  the  same 
time  it  halts  the  fermentation  of  tiny  food 
particles  skipped  by  the  tooth  brush  (a 
major  cause  of  odors)  then  overcomes  the 
odors  themselves.  Remember,  when  treat- 
ing breath  conditions  you  need  a  real 
deodorant  that  is  also  safe;  ask  for  Lis- 
terine—  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

If  all  men  and  women  would  take  the 
delightful  precaution  of  using  Listerine, 
there  would  be  fewer  broken  "dates"  and 
waning  friendships  in  the  social  world — 
fewer  curt  rebuffs  in  this  world  of  business. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LISTERINE 


Checks  Halitosis 
(Bad  Breath) 


«*  n0tl  L  alonel  (V" 
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ytayoa/e  w/m  your  Smz&-~. 


Don't  let  "pink  tooth  brush"  spoil  its  loveliness! 


HOW  IMPORTANT  a  bright  sparkling 
smile  can  be.  How  much  it  can 
mean  to  a  girl's  popularity  or  a  man's 
success.  And  yet  how  many  people  seem 
deliberately  careless  about  the  bright- 
ness of  their  smiles. 

Don't  take  chances  with  your  smile. 
If  you  notice  a  tinge  of  "pink"  on  your 
tooth  brush— see  your  dentist.  \bu  may 
not  be  in  for  any  real  trouble,  but  let 
him  decide.  Usually,  he  will  tell  you  that 
yours  is  a  case  of  gums  grown  lazy- 


gums  deprived  of  vigorous  chewing  by 
our  modern  soft  foods.  He'll  probably 
advise  more  work  and  exercise  for  your 
gums— and,  like  so  many  dentists  today, 
he  may  suggest  "the  healthful  stimula- 
tion of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  not 
only  to  clean  teeth  but  with  massage  to 
help  the  health  of  your  gums  as  well. 
Massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  into  your 
gums  every  time  you  clean  your  teeth. 

Circulation  within  the  gum  tissues  is 


aroused— weak,  tender  gums  tend  to  be- 
come firmer,  healthier— more  resistant. 
Buy  an  economical  tube  of  Ipana  at 
your  druggist's  today.  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage is  one  helpful  way  to  healthier  gums 
—brighter  teeth— a  brilliant  smile. 


TRY  THE  NEW    D.  D    TOOTH  BRUSH 

For  more  effective  gum  massage  and 
more  thorough  cleansing,  ask  your  drug- 
gist for  the  new  D.  D.  Tooth  Brush  with 
the  twisted  handle. 


NEARLY 


MONEY  BACK!  Try  Hinds  — at  our  risk! 
Extra  Good- Will  Bottle  a  gift— when  you  buy 
the  medium  si2e  Hinds.  If  this  Hinds  gift 
bottle  doesn't  make  your  chapped  hands  feel 
softer— take  back  the  medium  size,  where  you 
bought  it,  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK! 

EXTRA  LOTION!  Regular  Hinds  users  say 
this  gift  bottle  is  an  unexpected  bonus.  Nearly 
20%  extra  lotion!  More  Hinds  lotion  for  your 
money  than  ever  before.  Extra-creamy— extra- 
softening  —  Hinds  tones  down  redness  . . . 
smooths  away  chapping.  Also  10c, 25c, $  1  sizes. 


LOON  FOR  THIS 


HINDS 
GOOD-WILL 


AT  AU 
TOILET 
GOODS 
COUNTERS 


Copyright,  1988 
Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Corp. 


HINDS 


HONEY  6 

ALMOND 

CREAM 

FOR  HONEYMOON  NAN  PS 


MERRY  XMAS!  Say  it  with  Hinds! 
The  dollar  size  is  a  big-looking  gift, 
welcome  to  wife,  mother— any  woman 
who  likes  to  be  dainty  and  feminine. 
The  10c  size  makes  a  grand  "stocking 
tuck-in."  Both  sizes  comewrapped-fbr- 
Christmas  in  new  holiday-green  pack- 
ages, decorated  with  bright  red  bells. 
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XUIicCt  do  t|ow  waMZ  ta  satj? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

WANT  TO  JOIN? 

WE  women  listen  to  the  radio  as 
we  go  about  our  daily  house- 
work and  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  women  listeners  are  a 
hardy  lot. 

Poor  Ma  Perkins  has  been  tried  and 
tortured  through  all  these  years. 
Myrt  and  Marge  have  gone  into  one 
tailspin  after  another.  Betty  and  Bob 
have  persevered  through  every  calam- 
ity an  author  could  invent. 

John's  Other  Wife,  The  O'Neills, 
Grimm's  Daughter,  Pretty  Kitty 
Kelly,  The  Mad  Hatterfields— ah!  the 
pathos  of  it  all. 

Stretched  out  over  a  period  of  a 
month  there  would  be  enough  agony 
and  heartache,  but  no,  it  is  dished 
out  inside  of  three  or  four  hours;  and 
every  day. 

It  only  remains  for  some  smart  hair 
dye  firm  to  put  on  a  program  about 
one  o'clock  to  take  care  of  the  gray 
hair  such  sorrow  must  cause. 

For  years  we've  suffered  and  sym- 
pathized with  these  radio  personali- 
ties; we've  borne  up  under  the  strain 
and  met  our  husbands  in  the  evening 
with  a  smile. 

But  some  day,  some  sweet  day, 
we're  going  to  do  something  desper- 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize   $5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $  1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than   December  26th,    1938. 


ate,  we're  going  to  form  a  morning 
listener  union  and  I  palpitate  with 
breathless  happiness  and  anticipation 
when  I  think  what  we're  going  to  do. 
Ardee  Wheeler, 
Aberdeen,  Washington 


SECOND  PRIZE 
DISTURBING  THE  PEACE 

To  the  readers,  who  like  myself, 
care  to  listen  to  certain  programs  late 
in  the  evening  without  disturbing 
anyone,  I  offer  the  solution  I've  found 
to  be  best,  and  incidentally,  quite 
economical. 

I  bought  a  crystal  set  at  the  terrific 
price  of  69tf,  plus  a  set  of  earphones 
priced  at  70tf.  With  this  equipment 
and  two  short  pieces  of  wire,  this  set 
can  be  rigged  up  in  anyone's  bed- 
room in  a  few  moments. 

Think  of  it!  For  the  small  sum  of 
$1.39,  one  can  listen  when  they  want, 
and  as  long  as  they  want.  (Providing 
of  course,  that  the  station  is  within 
a  reasonable  distance.) 

I  know  now  why  they  say  that  the 
little  things  in  life  are  best! 

William  J.  Donovan, 

Lewiston,  Maine 

THIRD  PRIZE 

"WHAT'S  MY  NAME?" 
In  the  forest  of  quiz  programs 
growing  up  in  radio  today,  there  is 
one  show  that  stands  out  like  a  stately 
oak.  That  is  the  Philip  Morris  "What's 
My  Name?"  program  with  Arlene 
Francis  and  Bud  Hulick.  The  ques- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


"For  Lovely  Skin  -  Camay  is  the  Beauty  Soap  for  me! 


// 


ROSLYN,  LONG  ISLAND 

//  it's  romance  you're  after,  begin  with  a  Camay 
complexion!  So  many  complexions  have  hidden 
beauty  that  can  be  brought  to  light  by  gentle 
Camay  cleansing. 

(Signed)  Amy  Cavanagh 
November  3, 1938  ( Mrs.  John  B.  Cavanagh ) 


NO  OTHER  charm  a  girl  can  have  counts  more  than 
soft,  smooth  skin !  So  many  brides— so  many  girls 
everywhere  who  win  romance— tell  you,  "Camay  is  the 
soap  we  use  to  help  us  keep  skin  lovely ! " 

They've  tried  other  beauty  cares,  of  course.  But 
they've  found  no  other  soap  seems  to  have  quite  the 
same  rich,  fragrant  lather  as  Camay.  They  like 
Camay's  thorough,  gentle  cleansing,  too ! 

And  because  Camay's  thorough  cleansing  leaves 
skin  feeling  so  refreshed,  smart  girls  use  it  daily— for 
their  complexions,  and  for  a  luxurious  bath  of  beauty. 
It's  a  wonderful  help  to  all-over  loveliness  and  the 
exquisite  daintiness  every  girl  must  have!  Get  three 
cakes  today.  Camay  costs  so  little— Camay  helps  so 
much  toward  fresher,  more  appealing  skin! 

Trade-Hark  R.-g.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 

Camay 

THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


By      TEMPLE      BAILE 

Illustration  by   Ray  Sisley 

As  tender  a  blend   of  gaiety 
and    pathos   as   Christmas   it- 
self is   this   modern   legen 
of  a  family  whose  riches  out- 
shone the  Gifts  of  the   Magi 


One  of  NBC's  most  memorable  Christmas  pro- 
grams last  year  was  its  broadcast  of  this  touching 
story  by  a  famous  writer,  which  was  first  published 
in  a  national  magazine,  and  which  may  be  heard 
again  this  holiday  season.  Radio  Mirror  is  happy 
to  reprint  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas  into  the  heart  of  every  reader. 

THE  Small  Girl's  mother  was  saying,  "The  onions 
will  be  silver,  and  the  carrots  will  be  gold — " 
"And  the  potatoes  will  be  ivory,"  said  the  Small 
Girl,  and  they  laughed  together. 
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The  Small  Girl's  mother  had  a  big  white  bowl  in  her 
lap  and  she  was  cutting  up  vegetables.  The  onions 
were  the  hardest,  because  one  cried  a  little  over  them. 

"But  our  tears  will  be  pearls,"  said  the  Small  Girl's 
mother,  and  they  laughed  at  that  and  dried  their  eyes, 
and  found  the  carrots  much  easier,  and  the  potatoes  the 
easiest  of  all. 

Then  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  came  in  and  said, 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

"We  are  making  a  beefsteak  pie  for  our  Christmas 
dinner,"  said  the  Small  Girl's  mother. 

"And  the  onions  are  silver,  and  the  carrots  gold,  and 


the  potatoes  ivory,"  said  the  Small  Girl. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  said  the  Next-Door-Neigh- 
bor. "We  are  going  to  have  turkey  for 
Christmas,  and  oysters  and  cranberries  and  celery." 

The  Small  Girl  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands.  "But 
we  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas  pie — and  the  onions 
are  silver  and  the  carrots  gold — " 

"You  said  that  once,"  said  the  Next-Door-Neighbor, 
"and  I  should  think  you'd  know  they  weren't  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"But  they  are,"  said  the  Small  Girl,  all  shining  eyes 


"It's  our  tree,  my 
darling,"  he  heard 
the  mother  saying. 


and  rosy  cheeks,  clapping  her  hands  again. 
"Run    along,    darling,"    said    the    Small 
Girl's  mother,  "and  find  poor  Pussy  Purr- 
up.     He's  out  in  the  cold.     And  you  can 
put  on  your  red  sweater  and  red  cap." 

So  the  Small  Girl  hopped  away  like  a  happy  robin, 
and  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  said,  "She  is  old  enough 
to  know  that  onions  aren't  silver." 

"But  they  are,"  said  the  Small  Girl's  mother,  "and 
the  carrots  are  gold,  and  the  potatoes  are — " 

The  Next-Door-Neighbor's  face  was  flaming.  "If 
you  say  that  again,  I'll  scream.    It  sounds  silly  to  me." 
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By      TEMPLE      BAILEY 

Illustration  by  Ray  SUUy 

As  tender  a  blend  of  gaiety 
and  pathos  as  Christmas  it- 
self is  this  modern  legend 
of  a  family  whose  riches  out- 
shone the  Gifts  of  the   Magi 


One  of  NBC's  most  memorable  Christmas  pro- 
grams last  year  was  its  broadcast  of  this  touching 
story  by  a  famous  writer,  which  was  first  published 
in  a  national  magazine,  and  which  may  be  heard 
again  this  holiday  season.  Radio  Mirror  is  happy 
to  reprint  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas  into  the  heart  of  euery  reader. 

THE  Small  Girl's  mother  was  saying,  "The  onions 
will  be  silver,  and  the  carrots  will  be  gold " 
"And  the  potatoes  will  be  ivory,"  said  the  Small 
Girl,  and  they  laughed  together. 


The  Small  Girl's  mother  had  a  big  white  bowl  in  her 
lap  and  she  was  cutting  up  vegetables.  The  onions 
were  the  hardest,  because  one  cried  a  little  over  them. 

"But  our  tears  will  be  pearls,"  said  the  Small  Girl's 
mother,  and  they  laughed  at  that  and  dried  their  eyes, 
and  found  the  carrots  much  easier,  and  the  potatoes  the 
easiest  ol  all. 

Then  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  came  in  and  said, 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

"We  are  making  a  beefsteak  pie  for  our  Christmas 
dinner,"  said  the  Small  Girl's  mother. 

"And  the  onions  are  silver,  and  the  carrots  gold,  and 


the  potatoes  ivory,"  said  the  Small  Girl. 

"1  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  said  the  Next-Door-Neigh- 
bor. "We  are  going  to  have  turkey  for 
Christmas,  and  oysters  and  cranberries  and  celery." 

The  Small  Girl  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands.  "But 
we  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas  pie — and  the  onions 
are  silver  and  the  carrots  gold — " 

"You  said  that  once,"  said  the  Next-Door-Neighbor, 


"It's  our  tree,  my        and  rosy  cheeks,  clapping  her  hands  again, 
darling,"  he  heard  "Run    along,   darling,"    said    the    Small 

the  mother  saying.        Girl's  mother,  "and  find  poor  Pussy  Purr- 
up.     He's  out  in  the  cold.     And  you  can 
put  on  your  red  sweater  and  red  cap." 

So  the  Small  Girl  hopped  away  like  a  happy  robin, 
and  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  said,  "She  is  old  enough 
to  know  that  onions  aren't  silver." 

But  they  are,"  said  the  Small  Girl's  mother,  "and 


and  I  should  think  you'd  know  they  weren't  anything     the  carrots  are  gold,  and  the  potatoes  arc 
of  the  kind."  The  Next-Door-Neighbor's  face  was  flaming.     "If 

"But  they  are,"  said  the  Small  Girl,  all  shining  eyes     you  say  that  again,  I'll  scream.    It  sounds  silly  to  me." 
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"But  it  isn't  in  the  least  silly,"  said  the  Small  Girl's 
mother,  and  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  sapphires  and  as 
clear  as  the  sea;  "it  is  sensible.  When  people  are  poor, 
they  have  to  make  the  most  of  little  things.  And  we'll 
have  only  a  pound  of  steak  in  our  pie,  but  the  onions 
will  be  silver — " 

The  lips  of  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  were  folded  in 
a  thin  line.  "If  you  had  acted  like  a  sensible  creature, 
I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  for  the  rent." 

The  Small  Girl's  mother  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  she  said,  "I  am  sorry — it  ought  to  be  sensible  to 
make  the  best  of  things." 

"Well,"  said  the  Next-Door -Neighbor,  sit 
ting  down  in  a  chair  with  a  very  stiff 
back,  "a  beefsteak  pie  is  a  beefsteak 
pie.    And  I  wouldn't  teach  a  child  to 
call  it  anything  else." 

"I  haven't  taught  her  to  call 
it  anything  else.     I  was  only 
trying  to  make  her  feel  that 
it   was    something    fine    and 
splendid  for  Christmas  day, 
so  I   said  that  the  onions 
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were  silver — " 

"Don't  say  that  again," 
snapped  the  Next-Door- 
Neighbor,  "and  I  want  the 
rent  as  soon  as  possible." 

With  that,  she  flung  up 
her  head  and  marched 
out  of  the  front  door,  and 
it  slammed  behind  her 
and  made  wild  echoes  in 
the  little  house. 

And  the  small  Girl's 
mother  stood  there  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  her  eyes  were  like  the 
sea  in  a  storm. 

But   presently  the   door 
opened,    and   the   Small   Girl, 
looking  like  a  red-breast  robin, 
hopped  in,  and  after  her  came  a 
great  black  cat  with  his  tail  in  the 
air,  and  he  said,  "Purr-up,"  which 
gave  him  his  name.  And  the  Small  Girl 
said  out  of  the  things  she  had  been  think-    Decoration 
ing,  "Mother,  why  don't  we  have  turkey?" 

The  clear  look  came  back  into  the  eyes  of  the  Small 
Girl's  mother,  and  she  said,  "Because  we  are  content." 

And  the  Small  Girl  said,  "What  is  'content'?" 

And  her  mother  said:  "It  is  making  the  best  of  what 
God  gives  us.  And  our  best  for  Christmas  day,  my 
darling,  is  a  beefsteak  pie." 

So  she  kissed  the  Small  Girl,  and  they  finished  peel- 
ing the  vegetables,  and  then  they  put  them  with  the 
pound  of  steak  to  simmer  on  the  back  of  the  stove. 

After  that,  the  Small  Girl  had  her  supper  of  bread 
and  milk,  and  Pussy  Purr-up  had  milk  in  a  saucer 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  Small  Girl  climbed  up  in  her 
mother's  lap  and  said:  "Tell  me  a  story." 

But  the  Small  Girl's  mother  said,  "Won't  it  be  nicer 
to  talk  about  Christmas  presents?" 

And  the  Small  Girl  sat  up  and  said,  "Let's." 

And  the  mother  said,  "Let's  tell  each  other  what 
we'd  rather  have  in  the  whole  wide  world — " 

"Oh,  let's,"  said  the  Small  Girl.  "And  I'll  tell  you 
first  that  I  want  a  doll — and  I  want  it  to  have  a  pink 
dress — and  I  want  it  to  have  eyes  that  open  and  shut — 
and  I  want  it  to  have  shoes  and  stockings — and  I  want 
it  to  have  curly  hair — " 

She  had  to  stop,  because  she  didn't  have  any  breath 
left  in  her  body,  and  when  she  got  her  breath  back, 
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she  said,  "Now,  what  do  you  want,  Mother — more  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  wide  world?" 

"Well,"  said  her  mother,  "I  want  a  chocolate  mouse." 
"Oh,"  said  the  Small  Girl  scornfully,  "I  shouldn't 
think  you'd  want  that." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  a  chocolate  mouse — why,  a  chocolate  mouse 
isn't  anything." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  said  the  Small  Girl's  mother.     "A 
chocolate    mouse    is    Dickory-Dock,    and    Pussy-Cat- 
Pussy -Cat -Where -Have -You -Been — and  it's  Three- 
Blind-Mice — and  it's  A-Frog-He-Would-a-Wooing-Go 
and  it's—" 

The  Small  Girl's  eyes  were  dancing.   Oh, 
tell  me  about  it — " 

And  her  mother  said:     "Well,   the 
mouse    in    Dickory-Dock    ran   up 
the    clock,    and    the    mouse    in 
Pussy-Cat-Pussy-Cat     was 
frightened  under  a  chair,  and 
the  mice  in  Three-Blind- 
Mice  ran  after  the  farmer's 
wife,  and  the  mouse  in  A- 
Frog-He-Would-a-Woo- 
ing-Go    went    down    the 
throat  of  the  crow — " 
And  the  Small  Girl  said, 
"Could  a  chocolate  mouse 
do  all  that?" 
"Well,"    said   the    Small 
Girl's  mother,  "we  could 
put    him    on   the    clock, 
and  under  a  chair,   and 
cut  his   tail   ojff   with   a 
carving  knife,  and  at  the 
very  last  we  could  eat  him 
up  like  a  crow." 
The  Small  Girl  shivered  de- 
liriously.   "And  he  wouldn't 
be  a  real  mouse?" 
No,    just    a    chocolate    one, 
with  cream  inside." 
"Do  you  think  I'll  get  one  for 
Christmas?" 
I'm  not  sure." 
"Would  he  be  nicer  than  a  doll?" 
by  Norman  Levine     The  Small  Girl's  mother  hesitated,  then 
told   the   truth.     "My   darling — Mother   saved 
up  the  money  for  a  doll,  but  the  Next-Door-Neighbor 
wants  the  rent." 

"Hasn't  Daddy  any  more  money?" 
"Poor  Daddy  has  been  sick  so  long." 
"But  he's  well  now." 

"I  know.    But  he  has  to  pay  money  for  doctors,  and 
money  for  medicine,  and  money  for  milk  for  Pussy 
Purr-up,  and  money  for  our  beefsteak  pie." 
"The  Boy-Next-Door  says  we're  poor,  Mother." 
"We  are  rich,  my  darling.    We  have  love,  and  each 
other,  and  Pussy  Purr-up." 

"His  mother  won't  let  him  have  a  cat,"  said  the  Small 
Girl,  with  her  mind  still  on  the  Boy-Next-Door,  "but 
he's  going  to  have  a  radio." 

"Would  you  rather  have  a  radio  than  Pussy-Purr- 
up?" 

The  Small  Girl  gave  a  crow  of  derision.  "I'd  rather 
have  Pussy-Purr-up  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
wide  world." 

At  that,  the  great  cat,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
hearth  with  his  paws  tucked  under  him  and  his  eyes 
like  moons,  stretched  out  his  satin-shining  length,  and 
jumped  up  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  beside  the  Small 
Girl  and  her  mother,  and  began  to  sing  a  song  that  was 
like  a  mill-wheel  away  off.       (Continued  on  page  72) 
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For  nine  years  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  been  presenting  on  CBS 
the  valuable  program  High- 
ways to  Health,  on  which 
eminent  physicians,  as  guest 
speakers,  tell  you  in  simple 
language  how  to  care  for 
your  health  and  avoid  sick- 
ness. The  following  article 
has  been  compiled  from 
several  of  these  radio  talks. 
Highways  to  Health  is  now 
heard  on  CBS  every  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  4:30,  E.S.T. 

YOU  probably  think  of  a  cold 
as  a  discomfort,  and  nothing 
more — as  one  of  life's  small 
irritations.     As  far  as  the  cold 

itself  is  concerned,  perhaps  you're  justified.  But  an 
ordinary  cold  can,  and  all  too  often  does,  lead  to  so 
many  more  serious  illnesses  that  the  wise  man  avoids 
the  risk  of  catching  cold  as  carefully  as  he  avoids  the 
risk  of  catching  one  of  the  serious  contagious  diseases. 

The  winter  winds  are  already  blowing,  and  the 
holiday  season  is  on  the  way.  It's  a  season  that  offers 
so  much  fun  to  the  healthy  person  that  it's  a  shame 
not  to  observe  these  few  simple  preventive  measures, 
and  thus  at  least  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  your 
ability  to  enjoy  winter's  pleasures  to  the  full. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cold,  the 
non-contagious  and  the  contagious?  Non-contagious 
colds  are  the  ones  you  develop  when  some  of  the 
numerous  bacteria  which  are  always  present  in  the 
healthy  mouth  and  throat  are  enabled,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  break  beyond  bounds  and  to  attack  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  contagious  cold  is  contracted 
when  a  virus  or  germ,  or,  most  likely,  both,  enters  the 
system  from  an  outside  source.  But  the  cold  which 
you  have  contracted  in  a  non-contagious  way  can  prove 
contagious  to  another  person. 

The  way  to  avoid  the  contagious  type  of  cold  is  to 
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avoid  contact,  as  far  as  possible,  with  people  who  al- 
ready have  colds.  Some  people  are  more  susceptible 
than  others  to  contagious  colds,  but  everyone  should 
avoid  putting  his  fingers  into  his  mouth  or  nose,  and 
should  observe  strictly  one  of  the  most  elemental  rules 
of  hygiene,  which  is  often  disregarded — simply  to  wash 
the  hands  thoroughly  before  eating. 

The  non-contagious  cold  is  another  matter.  It  can  be 
contracted  in  a  great  many  ways.  Remember,  in  the 
case  of  a  non-contagious  cold,  that  the  germs  are  al- 
ready present  in  your  body,  ready  to  attack  as  soon 
as  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  them.  And  the  con- 
ditions can  be  made  favorable  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Anything  which  irritates  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose  and  throat  is  apt  to  predispose  the  system 
toward  the  development  of  a  cold.  Excessive  smoking 
can  do  it.  And  if  you  find  that  smoking  is  irritating 
your  throat  unduly,  you  should  cut  down  sharply  on 
the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  every  day — although 
in  some  cases  simply  changing  the  brand  relieves  the 
irritation. 

Dust  in  the  atmosphere  can  irritate  the  membrane 
so  much  that  a  person  is  an  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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"Linda,"'  he  exclaimed,  his  lace  white, 
"I've  tried  to  understand,  all  these 
weeks.  But  I'm  at  the  end  of  ;ihy  rope." 
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Only  in  radio  could  a  man  and  a  wife  be  held  in 
the  unbreakable  deadlock  which  bound  Bob  and 
Linda.  Every  woman  will  find  a  lesson  in  this 
strange  story  of  a  popular  broadcasting  couple 


SUPPOSE  it  was  inevitable  that 
Bark  should  have  come  into  my 
life  when  he  did.  The  minute 
you  begin  taking  your  marriage  for  granted — losing 
interest  in  it,  accepting  it  as  casually  as  you  accept 
the  sunlight  and  the  fresh  air — then  you're  suddenly 
apt  not  to  have  a  marriage  at  all.  That  was  the  way 
it  was  between  Bob  and  me  for  a  long  time  before 
I  met  Bark. 

He  was  there  in  the  studio,  one  Monday  afternoon 
when  we  came  in  for  our  rehearsal.  A  tall,  dark  man 
with  glistening,  carefully  groomed  hair,  dressed  in 
perfectly  tailored  tweeds.  He  rose  from  one  of  the 
folding  chairs  and  came  toward  us  with  his  hand  out- 
stretched. 

He  was  smiling,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
matched  his  smile.  "I'm  Bark  Harrison,"  he  said, 
"your  new  announcer.  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am  to  be  working  with  you." 

My  pulse  didn't  accelerate  a  bit,  as  it's  supposed  to 
in  cases  of  love  at  first  sight,  but  there  was  a  warm, 
tingly  feeling  inside  me,  as  I  stood  there  talking  to 
him  while  Bob  passed  out  scripts  to  the  rest  of  the 
cast.     It  did  very  nicely  instead. 

The  studio  certainly  wasn't  the  ideal  story-book  set- 
ting for  meeting  the  perfect  man,  nor  was  I  the  fiction 
ideal  of  a  heroine.  I'd  been  married  seven  years  to 
a  man  I'd  adored  when  we  became  man  and  wife. 
And  I  still  liked  Bob,  in  the  haphazard  way  a  wife 
sometimes  gets  to  liking  the  man  she's  married  to. 
But  I  didn't  love  him. 

I  can  see  now  that  it  was  the  deadly  routine  of  our 
existence  which  was  to  blame  for  letting  us  drift  apart. 
Ever  since  a  few  months  before  our  marriage,  Bob 
and  I  had  been  on  the  air,  five  days  a  week,  year  in, 
year  out.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nexdoor,  we  portrayed 
the  laughs  and  tears  of  the  average  American  couple. 
It  isn't  bragging  on  my  part  to  say  that  we  were  a 
national  institution — the  fan  mail  called  us  that  often 
enough. 

We  both  loved  the  program.  We  had  built  it  up, 
together,  from  a  small  beginning  to  a  big  success.  But 
our  very  enthusiasm  for  our  work  blinded  us  to  its 


dangers.  Every  day  was  the  same:  Up  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  A  script  conference  until  noon,  with  Bob 
writing  and  me  making  suggestions.  Rehearsal  at  five. 
Broadcast  at  seven.  Dinner.  Rebroadcast  for  the 
western  stations  at  ten.  Home.  Bed.  For  seven  years 
our  lives  fell  into  that  pattern,  its  only  break  coming 
in  summer  when  we  went  to  our  country  home,  broad- 
casting from  a  special  studio  on  the  grounds. 

If  we'd  only  had  the  wisdom  to  write  ourselves  out 
of  the  script  for  a  month  or  two  every  year,  and  go 
away  together,  so  we  could  re-discover  each  other 
among  new  surroundings  and  new  interests — then,  I 
think,  we  could  have  fallen  in  love  again  before  it 
was  too  late. 

And  then,  suddenly,  it  was  too  late — and  Bark  Har- 
rison was  our  new  announcer. 

Always,  before  Bark  came,  everybody  on  the  Nex- 
door program  had  been  on  a  common  footing  of 
equality,  but  now  Bark  made  it  plain  that  he  con- 
sidered me  just  a  little  more  important  than  the  others. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  place  chairs  for  me,  to 
listen  attentively  when  I  made  a  suggestion,  to  do  so 
many  little  acts  of  deference.  I  tried  not  to  let  it 
flatter  me — but  I'd  have  been  less  than  human  if  I'd 
succeeded. 

You  couldn't  help  liking  Bark.  Bob — serious, 
thoughtful  Bob — liked  him  too.  I  could  tell  that  by 
the  way  they  would  kid  each  other  before  broadcasts, 
both  as  solemn  as  owls,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other 
in  saying  insulting  things.  Bob  never  jokes  with  peo- 
ple he  doesn't  like;  instead,  he  is  stiffly  polite. 

The  three  of  us  fell  into  the  habit  of  having  dinner 
together  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
broadcasts.  Until  Bark  joined  us,  our  dinners  had 
been  silent  affairs,  broken  only  by  a  few  words  about 
the  program.  I  had  always  dreaded  that  between- 
broadcasts  pause,  for  during  it  Bob  had  a  tendency 
to  be  nervous  and  abstracted.  But  Bark  changed  all 
that.  He  refused  to  let  us  think  about  the  program 
we'd  just  done,  and  kept  us  both  laughing  with  his 
gossip  and  his  stories. 

Mark  and  I  would  cheerfully  have  stayed  on  at 
the  table  until  ten  minutes   (Continued  on  page    59) 


WHEN  I  arrived  at  the  Good  News  rehearsal,  Mr. 
Frank  Morgan  wasn't  there.  There  was  some 
speculation  as  to  just  when  and  if  he  would 
show  up.  If  he's  having  a  good  time  somewhere  else, 
was  the  idea,  he  might  just  forget  the  rehearsal  en- 
tirely; it's  happened  before.  Personally,  Frank  doesn't 
take  much  stock  in  rehearsals.  But  he  wouldn't  miss  a 
show  for  all  the  bonds  in  Wall  Street. 

The  NBC  rehearsal  stage,  minus  Morgan,  was  quite 
tame.  Frankly,  it  was  even  dull.  A  few  people  wan- 
dered about  nosing  into  their  scripts  and  whispering 
to  each  other.    There  was  no  bounce,  no  umph! 

Then,  out  beyond  the  stage  door,  sounded  a  fluttery, 
silly  sort  of  masculine  giggle.  It  never  stopped;  it  grew 
louder  every  second. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Hanley  Stafford,  'Father  Snooks.' 
"Morgan  and  his  story.  He  has  a  new  laugh  for  us 
every  week — never  fails.    Wait  and  see." 

Frank  arrived,  wearing  white  pants,  yachting  cap, 
and  a  blue  coat,  lousy  with  gold  braid.  Frank  is  sup- 
posed to  live  in  Beverly  Hills,  but  if  you  want  to  get 
down  to  cases — and  Frank  does  occasionally — he  really 
dwells  on  his  yacht,  The  Dolphin,  somewhere,  on  a 
rather  weaving  course,  between  the  mainland  and 
Catalina  Island. 

"Everyone,"  Frank  once  said,  "should  have  a  yacht. 
They're  so  much  fun  to  get  rid  of!"  He's  sold  a  couple 
just  to  enjoy  that  pleasant  sensation,  but  he  always 
comes  back  for  more.  The  reason  is  that  the  biggest 
thing  in  his  life,  next  to  making  people  laugh,  is  the 
Emerald  Bay  Yacht  Club.  Bob  Benchley,  Bill  Gargan, 
Ralph  Bellamy,  Reggie  Owen,  John  Ford  and  Frank 
are  the  mainstays  of  the  E.B.Y.C.  Like  the  Mexican 
army,  it  has  no  privates.  Everyone  is  a  top-rank  of- 
ficer.   Frank  is  Judge  Advocate. 

The  Emerald  Bayers,  with  or  without  their  wives, 
gather  regularly  at  John  Ford's  house  down  in  Emerald 
Bay  and  after  appropriate  flag  raising  ceremonies,  set 
sail  for  Catalina — hoping,  of  course,  they'll  never  get 
there.  On  the  way,  anything  is  likely  to  happen,  for 
few  of  the  members,  including  Frank,  can  swim.  One 
who  can't  is  Benchley. 

Not  long  ago,  from  The  Dolphin,  anchored  in  Avalon 
Bay,  Benchley  wobbled  toward  shore  in  a  dinghy,  rose 
to  wave  happily  to  his  shipmates  and  promptly  tumbled 
into  the  water.  Horrified,  Morgan  and  company  ex- 
pected him  to  sink  out  of  sight,  but  to  their  surprise 
Benchley  simply  spread  out  his  arms  and  bobbed 
around  like  an  overgrown  cork.  Morgan  went  to  his 
rescue  in  another  dinghy  and  pulled  him  up  on  a 
float.     Then  Frank   stood  up   to  wave   triumphantly 


back — and  he  fell  in  too!  Outside  of  a  slight  touch  of 
drowning,  however,  both  felt  better  after  the  experi- 
ence. 

To  return  to  the  rehearsal  (this  chronicle  is  as  in- 
volved as  one  of  Frank's  stories).  .  .  . 

Frank,  though  seagoing,  was  definitely  dry  when  he 
showed  up  at  the  studio.  Still,  his  entrance  was  like  a 
shot  of  adrenalin,  a  press  radio  bulletin,  a  kick  in  the 
pants.  Things  were  different  around  that  rehearsal 
stage  from  then  on. 

"Have  you  heard  this  one?"  he  chortled,  taking  in 
the  whole  stage,  with  his  bobbing  eyebrows  and  his 
moustache-crowned  grin.    "Two  old  dodderers  sit- 
ting in  a  London  Club  .  .  .  one  taps  the  other  .  .  . 
'Terribly  sorry,  old  thing,  to  hear  about  your  wife' 
.  .  .  'What's  that?'  says  the  other  .  .  .  'Your  wife 
— sorry  to  hear  about  your  burying  your  wife'  .  .  . 
'Oh,  yes,'  says  the  other,  'yes,  yes.  I  had  to  bury 
her,  she  died,  you  know!'  "   And  he  went  into 
the  famous  Morgan  chortle. 

Yes,  Frank  had  a  new  one.     Everybody 
laughed  and  he  laughed  louder  than  every- 
body.    He  loves  a  story,   and  has  Holly- 
wood's finest  collection  of  them — learned 
around  the  old  Friars  and  Lambs  Clubs 
during  the  days  and  the  nights,  mostly 
nights,  when  he  was  a  Broadway  actor 
and  seldom  went  to  bed  until  morning. 
He  still  never  does,  when  he  can  help 
it — which  has  made  him  the  best  day- 
time sleeper  in  Hollywood. 

Frank  can,  and  has,  ducked  right 
out  of  an  emotional  scene  on  the  set, 
plopped  into  his  canvas  set,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  and  cries  and 
making  movies,  slept  like  a  kitten. 
But  always,  it  seems,  with  one 
ear  open.  His  pal,  Woody  Van 
Dyke,  the  director  and  another 
night  owl,  has  the  same  trick 
of  catching  up  between  shots, 
and  a  strange  sight  indeed 
is  to  see  Van  and  Frank 
carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  their  eyes  closed  and 
their  chins  on  their  chests! 

But  even  if  it  means  staying  up  all  night, 
Frank  can't  stop  having  a  good  time;  he  never 
could. 

If  Frank  has  ever  worried,  it  hasn't  been  notice- 
able  to  his  most  intimate    (Continued   on  page    56) 
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He'll  folk  of  his  wife  Alma  as 
a  "terror,"  but  actually,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Morgan  have 
been  an  ideally  happy  couple 
for   more  than   twenty  years. 


Frank's  having  the  time  of 
his  life  since  joining  radio. 
He  might  miss  a  rehearsal  but 
he  wouldn't  miss  a  show  for 
all  the  bonds  in  Wall  Street. 

Fink  Photos 


He  can't  resist  anything  that 
looks  like  fun — he's  Hollywood's 
prize  story  teller  and  most  un- 
reliable yachtsman.  You'll  love 
the  hysterical  star  of  Good  News 


By    KIRTLEY    BASKETTE 
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Beginning  an  exciting  new  serial  of 
modern  love.  Meet  gallant  Ruth  Evans, 
whose  love  and  devotion  are  the  only 
things  left  when  Dr.  John  Wayne's 
marriage  ruins  his  brilliant  career 

Sponsored  by  the  Makers  of  Rinso 


Illustrations  by  Franz  Felix 
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OHN'S  message  had  seemed  innocent 
enough,  authentic  enough.  A  woman's 
voice  clipped  and  impersonal:  "Miss  Ruth 
Evans?  I'm  calling  for  Dr.  John  Wayne.  He  wonders 
if  you  could  be  ready  to  meet  him  in  a  few  minutes?" 

"Why — yes,  of  course." 

"He  asked  me  to  say  that  it's  very  important — he  has 
a  surprise  for  you.  And  he's  sending  his  new  car 
around  to  pick  you  up." 

That  was  all.  The  woman  hadn't  said  so,  but  Ruth 
had  supposed,  of  course,  she  was  one  of  the  nurses  at 
the  hospital,  and  that  John,  too  busy  in  the  clinic  to 
go  to  the  telephone  himself,  had  asked  her  to  call.  It 
was  perfectly  ordinary,  perfectly  matter-of-fact.  And 
yet.  .  .  . 

And  yet,  her  slim  body  resting  against  the  soft 
cushions  of  the  new  car,  while  it  purred  softly  over 
the  pavement  of  a  road  leading  out  of  town,  Ruth  felt 
herself  grow  uneasy. 

That  chauffeur,  now — he  didn't  look  like  a  real 
chauffeur,  quiet  and  respectful  as  he  had  been  when 


he  helped  her  into  the  car.  The  back  of  his  head 
was  ugly,  bullet-shaped.  And  why  should  John  be 
meeting  her  out  in  the  country? — unless  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  at  some  quiet  country  inn.  Perhaps — and 
she  thrilled  with  sudden  hope — the  surprise  was  that 
Norma  Wayne  had  dropped  her  fantastic  demands  for 
money,  had  agreed  to  a  quiet,  dignified  divorce. 

The  car  swerved  sharply,  turned  into  a  winding  lane, 
a  narrow  track  between  encroaching  nettles  and  choke- 
cherry  bushes.  "Driver!"  she  called,  "where  are  we 
going?" 

"Dr.  Wayne's  orders,  miss,"  he  said  respectfully, 
without  turning  his  head.  "He  is  visiting  a  patient  out 
here,  and  wanted  me  to  pick  him  up  in  the  car." 

"Oh."  Ruth  leaned  back  again,  relieved.  Of  course — 
a  perfectly  obvious  explanation.  But  the  nagging 
doubt  persisted,  there  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  She 
tried  to  laugh  it  off.  Nothing  but  a  hangover  from  the 
long  face  Jerry  Miller  had  pulled  when  he  found  out 
where  she  was  going.  But  Jerry  was  a  reporter,  snif- 
fing disaster  where  there  wasn't  any,  as  part  of  his 
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"If  Norma  lives,  your  life  is 
ruined,  my  career  is  smashed." 

day's  work.  It  was  a  habit  with  him. 

"You  know  Norma,"  he'd  expostu- 
lated. "You  know  she's  as  screwy 
as  they  come.  But  I  happen  to  know 
more.  I  know  she's  playing  around 
with  some  mighty  bad  company 
right  now.  She's  pie  for  a  gang  like 
that.  She'll  try  anything  they  put 
into  her  head — which  you  know 
darned  well  is  not  what  you'd  call 
well  balanced.  Particularly  now 
she's  so  jealous  of  you." 

In  all  essentials,  Ruth  had  to  ad- 
mit, he  was  right.  Norma  was  neu- 
rotic, hysterical — and  she  was  in- 
tensely jealous  of  Ruth,  even  though 
she  based  her  jealousy  on  nothing 
but  instinct.  John  had  wanted  a 
divorce  months  before  he  had  met 
Ruth.  And  never  once,  even  when 
they  were  alone,  had  John  or  Ruth 
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Beginning  an  exciting  new  serial  of 
modern  love.  Meet  gallant  Ruth  Evans, 
whose  love  and  devotion  are  the  only 
things  left  when  Dr.  John  Wayne's 
marriage  ruins  his  brilliant  career 
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JOHN'S  message  had  seemed  innocent 

enough,    authentic    enough.    A    woman's 

-    voice  clipped  and  impersonal:   "Miss  Ruth 

Evans?    I'm  calling  for  Dr.  John  Wayne.  He  wonders 

if  you  could  be  ready  to  meet  him  in  a  few  minutes'" 

"Why — yes,  of  course." 

"He  asked  me  to  say  that  it's  very  important— he  has 
a  surprise  for  you.  And  he's  sending  his  new  car 
around  to  pick  you  up." 

That  was  all.  The  woman  hadn't  said  so,  but  Ruth 
had  supposed,  of  course,  she  was  one  of  the  nurses  at 
the  hospital  and  that  John,  too  busy  in  the  clinic  to 
go  to  the  telephone  himself,  had  asked  her  to  call  It 
was  perfectly  ordinary,  perfectly  matter-of-fact.    And 

Av"d  y6t;  .'I"  Slim  b0dy  restinS  a6ainst  the  soft 
cushions  of  the  new  car,  while  it  purred  softly  over 
the  pavement  of  a  road  leading  out  of  town,  Rum  felt 
herself  grow  uneasy. 

That  chauffeur,  now-he  didn't  look  like  a  real 
chauffeur,  quiet  and  respectful  as  he  had  been  when 


he  helped  her  into  the  car.  The  back  of  his  head 
was  ugly,  bullet-shaped.  And  why  should  John  be 
meeting  her  out  in  the  country? — unless  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  at  some  quiet  country  inn.  Perhaps— and 
she  thrilled  with  sudden  hope — the  surprise  was  that 
Norma  Wayne  had  dropped  her  fantastic  demands  for 
money,  had  agreed  to  a  quiet,  dignified  divorce. 

The  car  swerved  sharply,  turned  into  a  winding  lane, 
a  narrow  track  between  encroaching  nettles  and  choke- 
cherry  bushes.  "Driver!"  she  called,  "where  are  we 
going?" 

"Dr.  Wayne's  orders,  miss,"  he  said  respectfully, 
without  turning  his  head.  "He  is  visiting  a  patient  out 
he'8'  a"d  wanted  me  to  pick  him  up  in  the  car." 

"Oh."  Ruth  leaned  back  again,  relieved.  Of  course— 
a  perfectly  obvious  explanation.  But  the  nagging 
doubt  persisted,  there  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  She 
tried  to  laugh  it  off.  Nothing  but  a  hangover  from  the 
long  face  Jerry  Miller  had  pulled  when  he  found  out 
where  she  was  going.  But  Jerry  was  a  reporter,  snif- 
fing disaster  where  there  wasn't  any,  as  part  of  his 
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"If  Norma   lives,  your  life  is 
ruined,  my  career  is  smashed." 

day's  work.  It  was  a  habit  with  him. 

"You  know  Norma,"  he'd  expostu- 
lated. "You  know  she's  as  screwy 
as  they  come.  But  I  happen  to  know 
more.  I  know  she's  playing  around 
with  some  mighty  bad  company 
right  now.  She's  pie  for  a  gang  like 
that.  She'll  try  anything  they  put 
into  her  head — which  you  know 
darned  well  is  not  what  you'd  call 
well  balanced.  Particularly  now 
she's  so  jealous  of  you." 

In  all  essentials,  Ruth  had  to  ad- 
mit, he  was  right.  Norma  was  neu- 
rotic, hysterical — and  she  was  in- 
tensely jealous  of  Ruth,  even  though 
she  based  her  jealousy  on  nothing 
but  instinct.  John  had  wanted  a 
divorce  months  before  he  had  met 
Ruth.  And  never  once,  even  when 
they  were  alone,  had  John  or  Ruth 
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given  a  sign  that  they  loved  each  other.  But  Norma — 
somehow,  Norma  knew.  All  of  Ruth's  friendship  to- 
ward her,  even  all  of  her  effort  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Waynes,  had  been  of  no  avail 
against  that  knowledge. 

But  surely  even  Norma  couldn't  lend  herself  to  the 
sort  of  sordid  intrigue  that  Jerry  had  seemed  to  foresee. 

She  forced  her  mind  away  from  the  Waynes,  back  to 
Jerry  Miller,  to  her  sister  Sue  and  her  brother  Ned. 
Strange  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  she  was 
finding  her  thoughts  full  of  her  own  problems,  when 
for  so  long  there  had  been  nothing  there  but  plans, 
hopes,  schemes  for  those  two  beloved  youngsters  whom, 
single  handed,  she  had  fed  and  clothed  from  their  in- 
fancy. Sue — wild,  tempestuous,  impulsive,  vivid  Sue, 
still  half  child  and  half  woman.  And  Ned,  who  bore 
his  pain  so  quietly,  who  looked  at  you  with  such  a 
grave  regard  in  his  blue  eyes. 

HER  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to  Dr.  John  Wayne, 
and  she  knew  that  it  would  have  taken  more  than 
a  red-headed  reporter's  scare-head  premonitions  to 
prevent  her  from  responding  to  any  call  of  his,  no  mat- 
ter how  unexpected,  no  matter  how  dubious.  It  was 
John  whose  friendship  and  surgical  skill  had  lifted  Ned 
from  the  bleakness  of  his  wheel-chair  into  the  hope 
of  a  normal  boyhood  and  a  sturdy,  independent  man- 
hood. For  that  alone,  Ruth  could  never  do  enough 
for  John. 

As  for  Sue — well,  Sue  was  not  to  be  worried  about 
any  longer,  either.  Leave  her,  Ruth  thought  with 
amusement,  to  young  Jerry's  wooing — that  wooing 
which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  continuous 
squabble  between  two  high-tempered  puppies  or  kit- 
tens. Jerry  called  Sue  an  infant,  and  she  called  him 
a  dope,  and  Ruth  knew  well  enough  that  this  exchange 
of  insults  was  the  most  important  thing  in  either  of 
their  lives. 

Ruth  looked  up  with  a  start.  Twilight  hung  darkly 
against  the  windows  of  the  car,  which  had  just  lurched 
itself  to  a  halt.  The  chauffeur  got  out  of  his  seat  and 
came  around  to  open  the  door. 

"Come  along  quiet  now,"  he  said  grimly. 

Ruth  shrank  away  from  him.  "What — where  are 
we?"  she  stammered.     "I  don't  understand." 

"You  ain't  supposed  to.    I  said — come  along." 

His  voice  was  full  of  menace.  Trembling,  Ruth 
obeyed.  He  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  walked  her 
forward,  over  a  faint 
path  that  he  picked  out 
with  a  flashlight  in  his 
other  hand.  Its  glow 
showed,  very  soon,  a 
rough,  unpainted  door,  a 
rusty  keyhole.  Holding 
the  flashlight  under  his 
arm,  he  thrust  a  key  in 
and  turned  it,  pushed 
Ruth  toward  the  dark- 
ness within. 

"I  won't!"  she  pro- 
tested. "I  won't  go  in 
there!" 

"Yes  you  will.  Listen, 
sister,  my  job  is  to  de- 
liver you  here — but  I 
don't  get  any  extra  bonus 
for  keeping  you  in  good 
condition.  That's  strictly 
up  to  you.  And  if  you 
don't  want  to  get  hurt, 
you  better  move!" 
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The  headlights  shone 


With  a  sudden  movement,  he  sent  her  spinning  into 
the  close,  musty  darkness  of  the  cabin. 

Then  came  the  most  unbelievable  part  of  this  unreal 
scene.  "Now,"  the  man  said,  "do  me  a  favor  and  take 
off  your  coat  and  dress."  Already  he  was  roughly  pull- 
ing her  coat  from  her  shoulders. 

Ruth  really  screamed  then.  "Take  your  hands  off 
me!     You  can't — " 

"Oh  yes,  I  can.  And  I'm  going  to.  But  not  what 
you  think,  sister.  You  got  nothing  to  fear — not  from 
me,  anyhow.  My  orders  is  to  remove  coat  and  dress 
and  leave.    So  hand  them  over  and  I'll  beat  it." 

Breathing  again,  so  relieved  that  even  this  indignity 
did  not  seem  impossible  to  her,  Ruth  slipped  out  of 
the  garments  and  gave  them  to  him.  Anything  to  be 
free  of  his  frightening  presence. 

But  as  the  key  turned  in  the  lock — outside — Ruth 
almost  called  him  back.  This  darkness,  this  horrible 
strange  darkness — she  could  not  bear  it  alone. 
Then  she  knew  she  was  not  alone. 
She  heard  a  slight  scraping  noise  in  the  corner,  faint 
at  first  like  the  movement  of  a  tiny  animal.  Then  there 
was  a  hoarse,  muffled  voice,  groaning.  That  was 
human. 

She  stood  rigid  with  fear.     But  the  sounds  con- 
tinued— and  now  there  seemed  an  odd  ring  of  famili- 
arity in  them. 
"John!" 

Yes,  surely  the  sounds  responded. 
She  groped  her  way  to  the  dark  corner.  Now  she 
could  see  a  little.  She  made  out  the  form  of  a  man 
lying  in  the  shadows.  She  reached  a  fearful  hand  out 
to  him.  Her  fingers  learned  that  he  was  gagged.  She 
stripped  off  the  adhesive  tape.  With  difficulty,  he 
spoke. 

"Ruth.  Oh,  my  dear!  Why  did  I  let  you  in  for  this?" 
"John!"  she  sobbed,  trembling  fingers  already  busy 
with  the  ropes  that  bound  his  hands  and  feet.  Then 
she  gasped  in  astonishment.  The  ropes  cut  into  naked 
flesh — like  herself,  John  had  been  robbed  of  some  of 
his  clothes. 

He  got  to  his  feet  with  difficulty,  and  together  they 
searched  the  one  impenetrably  dark  room  of  the  cabin. 
Not  a  stick  of  furniture,  not  a  weapon,  nothing  to  use 
to  break  the  stout  door  lock  or  the  boarded-up  win- 
dow— nothing  rewarded  their  efforts. 

"Well,"  John  said  grimly.    "Here  we  are.    We  might 

as  well  make  ourselves 
at  home.  At  first  I  thought 
this  was  just  a  bit  of  pri- 
vate blackmail,  between 
Norma  and  me.  Someone 
called  me  and  asked  for 
a  consultation  on  an 
emergency  case  out  here. 
The  reception  committee 
was  a  determined  pair  of 
gentlemen  who  left  me 
unconscious.  Not  without, 
I  may  add,  a  manly  but 
quite  futile  show  of  re- 
sistance on  my  part."  He 
rubbed  his  jaw  reflective- 
ly. "Tomorrow,"  he  said, 
"you'll  be  treated  to  a 
fine  display  of  assorted 
bruises  in  all  the  choicest 
sunset  colors — " 

"Don't  try  to  cheer  me 
up,"  Ruth  said.     "I'll  be 
all  right.    But  we've  got 
to  do  something — " 
on  an  overturned  car.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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THE  BROADCAST  THAT 
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ON  the  night  of  Sunday,  October  30,  an  unpre- 
cedented wave  of  panic  swept  the  United 
States,  caused  by  a  program  which  was  broad- 
cast by  Orson  Welles  (pictured  here)  and  his  Mercury 
Theater  troupe  on  the  Columbia  network.  It  was  a 
dramatization  of  H.  G.  Wells'  old  thriller,  "The  War 
of  the  Worlds" — a  fantasy  describing  the  supposed  in- 
vasion of  the  Earth  by  an  army  of  huge,  horrible 
Martians. 

Thousands  of  listeners,  tuning  in  the  program  after 
it  started,  heard  the  spot  news  "bulletins" — the  method 
by  which  the  story  was  largely  told — and  became  con- 
vinced that  this  planet  was  actually  being  invaded  by 
fearsome  creatures  who  were  destroying  people  by 
the  hundreds  with  their  "death  rays." 

Not  until  after  the  broadcast  did  Welles,  his  troupe, 
and  the  network  realize  the  panic  that  had  been  loosed 
in  the  nation.  From  every  part  of  the  country  came 
news  that  men  and  women  were  rushing  into  the 
streets,  driving  madly  into  the  country  to  escape  the 
"end  of  the  world." 

The  following  day  the  head  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Frank  McNinch,  publicly  de- 
clared the  broadcast  "regrettable,"  and  promised  an 
investigation.  CBS  officials  and  Welles  expressed  their 
apologies  for  the  unexpected  outcome  and  promised 
that  the  news  "bulletin"  technique  would  not  be  used 
again  in  circumstances  that  could  cause  listeners  alarm. 

Already  there  has  risen  the  beginning  of  a  hue  and 
cry  for  censorship  of  radio,  the  bugaboo  that  haunted 
broadcasters  a  year  ago,  following  a  Mae  West  appear- 
ance on  the  air.  Already  a  promise  has  been  made 
of  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  to  require  all 
scripts  to  be  sent  to  a  government  agency  before 
broadcasting. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  this  program  and  its  effect 
on  broadcasting  as  we  know  it  today  probably  cannot 
be  decided  for  months  to  come. 
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COMING! 
In  the  February  issue  of  RADIO  MIRROR, 
read  untold  facts  about  the  program 
and  its  young  star,  who  was  able  to 
plunge    a    whole    nation    into    terror 


Which  shall  it  be — life-long  love  between  man  and  wife,  or 


Macfadden  Studios 


John  J.  Anthony  is  director  of  the  Good  Will 
Hour  on  the  Mutual  network,  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  10:00,  E.S.T.,  and  also  the  director  of  his 
own  Marital  Relations  Institute.  In  both  of  these 
capacities  he  has  for  several  years  been  able  to 
talk  to  unhappy  married  couples  and  aid  them  in 
solving  their  problems.  Radio  Mirror  is  happy  to 
present  this  illuminating  article  by  Mr.  Anthony. 

THE  fact  is — though  often  we  fail  to  realize  it — that 
marriage  is  an  institution.  The  happiest  people  are 
those  who  are  married,  and  then  stay  married.  Di- 
vorce, as  it  is  practiced  by  a  small  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation, isn't  a  solution  of  the  search  for  happiness. 
There  is  something  very  pitiful,  almost  heart-breaking, 
in  the  spectacle  of  those  people  who  go  through  life 
choosing  partners,  discarding  them  in  the  courts, 
choosing  new  ones,  only  to  discard  them  in  turn. 

I  think  you'll  agree  that  monogamy — the  practice  of 
having  one  mate,  and  only  one — is  the  ideal  in  mar- 
riage, creating  the  most  lasting  satisfaction  and  peace. 
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There's  only  one  difficulty  with  this  ideal — human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  it's  hard  to  make  monogamy 
work. 

In  fiction  and  in  plays  infidelity  is  rated  the  number 
one  cause  of  marital  discord.  And  legally  it  is  the 
grounds  most  often  used  to  secure  divorce.  Actually, 
however,  from  the  human,  psychological  standpoint  it 
is  only  one  cause  of  divorce,  and  a  vastly  over-rated 
cause  at  that.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  married  un- 
happiness  arises  out  of  unfaithfulness.  Monogamy  has 
at  least  four  other  enemies  working  against  it,  all  more 
powerful  than  infidelity — -four  other  forces  working 
to  break  up  marriages  and  land  them  in  the  divorce 
courts. 

My  work  has  convinced  me  of  this.  In  my  position 
as  director  of  the  Marital  Relations  Institute,  and  in 
the  past  two  years  as  director  of  radio's  Original  Good 
Will  Hour,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  cross-section 
of  humanity.  People  from  all  walks  of  life  come  to  me 
and  speak  from  their  hearts,  telling  me  frankly  why 
they  think  their  marriages  are  headed  for  disaster. 


They  are  not  in  a  court  of  law  when  they  talk 
to  me:  they  can  tell  me  things  that  may  be  prej- 
udicial to  their  own  case,  as  well  as  things  that 
will  help  it.  And  the  result  has  frequently  been 
a  frank  discussion  that  led  to  happiness  instead 
of  a  trial  leading  to  divorce. 
-  The  causes  of  marital  failure  are  almost  infi- 
nite in  their  variety.  Each  problem  presents  its 
own  individual  features  that  practically  make 
it  unique.  Still  it  is  possible  to  look  beyond  the 
separate  variations  and  form  some  sort  of  classi- 
fication of  the  most  frequent  factors  producing 
discord  and  dissension  in  married  life. 

Broadly  speaking,  and  listing  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  and  frequency,  I 
should  say  that  the  commonest  sources  of  mari- 
tal disturbance  are:  sexual  maladjustment,  nag- 
ging, unequal  mental  development,  financial  in- 
ability to  provide  support,  and  infidelity. 

I  place  sexual  maladjustment  first  because, 
for  the  psychologist,  it  is  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  divorce.     The  explanation  for  this,  of 


course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  sexual  attraction  forms  the 
basis  for  most  of  our  marriages. 

The  things  that  can  throw  the  fine  sexual  balance 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  out  of  kilter  are  almost 
innumerable.  Run-down  physical  condition  is  a  com- 
mon cause.  Nervous  strain,  over-indulgence,  too  much 
alcohol  are  others.  The  most  frequent,  however,  is 
just  plain  overwork  and  fatigue. 

ONE  day  Helen  M —  came  to  me  for  advice.     "My 
husband  and  I  have  lost  interest  in  each  other," 
she  said.    "What  can  we  do  about  it?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'lost  interest  in  each  other'?" 
I  asked. 

She  was  bashful  about  explaining  at  first,  but  I 
finally  got  her  to  tell  me  that  Tom  was  failing  to  carry 
out  his  normal  husbandly  duties. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  she  said.  "Do  you  think  it's 
because  he  doesn't  love  me  any  more?" 

I  questioned  her  some  more.  How  old  was  Tom? 
Twenty-seven,  she  told  me.  "What  kind  of  work  does 
he  do?"  I  demanded. 

"He's  a  waiter  in  a  chain  restaurant." 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  more  about  his 
work.  What  was  it  like?  How  hard  was 
it?  What  were  his  exact  duties?  When 
did  he  go  to  work?  When  did  he  come 
home? 

She  described  Tom's  work  in  detail  and 
when  she  had  finished  I  saw  the  picture 
of  a  man  who,  though  young,  was  using 
up  a  terrific  amount  of  physical  energy. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  his  job,  he 
drilled  one  night  a  week  with  a  National 
Guard  regiment  and  was  a  member  of  a 
bowling  league  sponsored  by  his  com- 
pany. Tom  was  just  a  tired  old  man  at 
twenty-seven. 

I  explained  to  Helen  why  they  had 
been  "losing  interest  in  each  other."  The 
next  day  I  had  Tom  come  in  to  see  me. 
I  told  him  what  his  wife  had  confided  and 
just  why  their  marriage  was  heading  for 
a  crack-up. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "Cut  out  all  your 
outside  activities  that  are  eating  up  your 
strength  and  confine  yourself  to  your  two 
real  jobs  in  life — your  work  and  your 
wife." 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Tom  saw  my 

.  .  .  the  tragedy  of  the  divorce  court? 


By    JOHN    J.    ANTHONY 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  di- 
vorce? The  startling  truth  from 
radio's  authority  on  marriage 
will    safeguard    your    happiness 


point  and  that  my  advice  has  proved  sound. 

Nagging,  which  is  second  on  my  list,  is  not  really  a 
cause  itself,  but  the  effect  of  a  cause.  Actually,  hus- 
bands and  wives  nag  each  other  not  because  they  want 
to,  but  because  they  have  to.  Remember  that.  And 
they  pester  each  other  because  there  is  some  tempera- 
mental conflict  that  must  be  cured  if  they  expect  the 
nagging  to  stop. 


E 
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is  a  case  in  point.  He  came  to  my 
office  one  afternoon,  dropped  into  a  chair  and  an- 
nounced: "You'll  have  to  do  something  about  my  wife! 
She's  impossible  to  live  with.  She's  making  my  life 
miserable.  She  hounds  me  day  and  night — nags  me 
to  death.  Why  do  I  want  the  window  closed?  Why  do 
I  want  it  open?  Why  must  I  smoke  cigars  in  the 
house?  Why  do  I  have  to  listen  to  Eddie  Cantor  when 
she  wants  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  Early  Byzantine 
art?"  And  then  followed  more  details  about  how  ter- 
rible a  woman  she  was,  and  how  amiable  and  patient 
he  was.  I  heard  him  out  and  promised  I'd  see  Mrs. 
M within  a  day  or  two. 

When  she  came  in  a  few  days  later  I  could  see  at 
once  that  she  was  a  charming,  intelligent,  cultured 
woman.  I  told  her  her  husband  had  talked  to  me  and 
I  told  her  what  he  had  said.    She  smiled. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "That's  just  what  I  expected  him 
to  say." 

Then  she  told  me  her  side  of  the  story.  She  admitted 
the  truth  of  much  of  what  her  husband  had  said,  but 
she  added  an  important  fact  which  he  had  omitted. 
She  was  not  well,  was  subject  to  frequent  acute  head- 
aches, and  though  Mr.  M knew  this,  he  seemed 

unwilling  to  make  allowances  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  wanted  everything  his  own  way  and  any  attempt 
on  her  part  to  have  her  wishes  fulfilled  was  greeted 
only  by  arguments,  angry  outbursts,  and  scorn. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  shoe,  as  it  usually  is  in 
these  cases,  was  on  the  other  foot.  I  telephoned  Mr. 
M and  asked  him  to  come  back  to  see  me. 

I  questioned  him  closely  regarding  the  specific  inci- 
dents mentioned  by  his  wife  and  found  that  what  she 
had  told  me  was  substantially  true. 

"Mr.  M ,"  I  asked  him,  "do  you  want  to  bring 

your  marriage  to  an  end?" 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  "Of  course  not.  That's 
why  I  came  to  see  you." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  might  as  well,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  sometimes  your  wife  is 
unwell  and  must  then  be  treated  with  extra  kindness 
and  consideration.  You 
know,  marriage  is  a 
partnership,  and  unless 
you  can  develop  a  sen- 
sible, tolerant,  human 
spirit  of  give  and  take 
you  may  as  well  call 
quits  right  now.  And 
frankly,  I  have  a  hunch 
that  if  you  will  do  this, 
you'll  find  your  wife's 
illnesses  becoming  less 
frequent." 

I  think  I  made  him 
see  the  light,  because 
when   last   heard    from 

Mr.     and    Mrs.    M 

were  living  "happily 
ever  after."  In  that 
case,  you  see,  the  nag- 
ging was  a  symptom  of 
another  and  quite  dif- 
ferent   evil.    Once    that 
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The    author,    John    J.    Anthony,    helping    a    troubled 
young  lady  solve  her  problem  on  the  Good  Will  Hour. 


evil  was  recognized,  the  nagging  disappeared. 

Unequal  mental  development  occurs  when  one-half 
of  the  firm  either  moves  too  far  ahead  or  lags  too  far 
behind  the  parade.  One  or  the  other  develops  interests 
that  carry  him  clean  out  of  the  other's  world.  To 
effect  a  reunion  demands  tremendous  tact  and  under- 
standing from  the  more  aggressive  one,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  hard  work,  ambition  and  humility  from  the 
other. 

Elizabeth  H 's  problem,  which  looked  at  first  like 

another  case  of  sexual  maladjustment,  turned  out  to 
be  simply  unequal  mental  development. 

"I  guess  I'm  what  is  known  as  a  'frigid  wife',"  she 
confessed  to  me.  "I  have  been  married  five  years.  My 
husband  is  kind  and  tender  and  devoted  to  me.  But 
never  once  have  I  felt  anything  but  repugnance  toward 
his  embraces. 

"This  uncontrollable  aversion  on  my  part  started  on 
our  wedding  night.  I  can  sincerely  say  it  was  as  great 
a  shock  to  me  as  to  my  husband.  All  during  our 
engagement,  which  lasted  nearly  two  years,  I  had 
looked  forward  to  marriage  as  the  glorious  culmination 
of  our  love.  Neither  of  us  wanted  to  enter  into  a 
sordid,  underhanded  relationship,  so  we  had  delib- 
erately confined  our  expressions  of  affection  to  a  few 
harmless  kisses.  We  were  rather  proud  of  our  self- 
control,  and  confident  that  our  marriage  would  be 
that  much  happier  because  of  it. 

"But  what  happened  was  so  horrible,  so  disappoint- 
ing, so  unexpected  that  I  can't  even  think  of  it  with- 
out wanting  to  cry.  My  husband  was  deeply  hurt, 
angry  and  bewildered. 

"In  other  respects  our  married  life  is  ideal,"  she 
continued.  "We  have  a  lovely  home  and  are  fond  of 
each  other.  Though  Ted  hasn't  the  education  or  the 
upbringing  I  have,  he  has  such  a  generous  and  good- 
natured  disposition  that  I  can  overlook  his  occasional 
crudities  of  manners  and  speech." 

I  questioned  her  some  more,  and  at  last  said:  "In 
the  first  place,  you'll  have  to  stop  feeling  superior  to 
your  husband." 

This  statement  brought  her  upright  in  her  chair. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  I  warned  her.  "If  you  didn't  feel 
superior  to  him,  would  you  say,  'Ted  hasn't  the  up- 
bringing and  the  education  I  had'?  Or  refer  to  his 
crudities  of  speech  and  manners?  Since  you  subcon- 
sciously consider  him  an  inferior  individual,  you  bit- 
terly resent  his  domination — as  a  man.  Your  frigidity 
is  a  protest  against  his  masculine  domination. 

"Secondly,   stop   comparing   the  inglorious  present 

with  the  roseate  dreams 
of  the  past.  You  un- 
doubtedly built  your 
hopes  too  high.  During 
your  long  engagement, 
you  compensated  for 
the  restraint  of  natural 
instincts  by  picturing  a 
future  which  reality 
never  could  equal. 

"Once  you  have 
cleared  your  mind  of 
these  cobwebs,  consult 
your  family  physician. 
If  there  is  a  physical 
reason,  as  well  as  a 
mental  one  for  the  con- 
dition you  describe,  ex- 
pert advice  will  enable 
you  to  find  the  solution." 
But  she  returned,  a 
month  or  two  later,  and 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Ten  months  ago  just  a  crooning  drummer- 
boy — today  young  Mr.  Skinnay  Ennis  leads 
his  own  band  on  the  new  Bob  Hope  show. 
Here  are  two  of  Skinnay's  admirers,  Joan 
Crawford  and  Cesar  Romero,  dancing  to 
his  music  at  Victor  Hugo's  in  Hollywood. 
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THE    LIVELY    LIFE    STORY    OF   ADOLPHE    MENJOU — RADIO'S 


Wednesday's  new  Texaco  show  on  CBS  brings  one  of 
Hollywood's  real  old  timers  to  radio  for  the  first 
time.  Above — 1920,  with  Bebe  Daniels  in  "Pink  Gods." 


By  1923,  Adolphe  Menjou  was  the  movies'  most  hissable 
villain.  Above,  it's  easy  to  see  that  he  bodes  no 
good  for  Kathlyn  Williams  in  "The  World's  Applause." 


Villainy  behind  him,  by  1925  he  was  playing  roman- 
tic roles  and  putting  plenty  of  umph  into  wooing 
Florence  Vidor  in  "The  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Waiter." 
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Menjou  has  been  married  three  times.  In  this  picture, 
taken  in  1924,  he  is  with  his  first  wife  and  twelve- 
year-old  stepson  on  the  lawn  of  his  Hollywood  home. 


NEWEST  MASTER   OF   CEREMONIES 
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In  1924 — with  glamour  queen 
Pola  Negri,  now  almost  forgot- 
ten, in  "Forbidden  Paradise." 
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Above,  with  his  second  wife, 
Kathryn  Carver;  right,  as  Hol- 
lywood's "best  dressed  man." 


PHOtO- 
MtfcROR 


In  1934,  Menjou  married  actress  Verree  Teasdale,  in 
a  surprise  elopement.  You  hear  her  now  on  his  program. 


Menjou  now  is  one  of  the 
few  movie  actors  who  can't 
be  "typed."  He  shines  in 
any  kind  of  part.  Right,  as 
Andrea  Leed's  actor-father 
in  "Letter  of  Introduction." 


Second  Prize — a 
delightful  shot  of 
baby  pulling  sis's 
hair  —  snapped 
by  Duke  Shoop 
of    Los   Angeles. 


KNX  proves  there's  something 
new  under  the  sun  with  a  radio 
camera  contest — of  all  things! 


THERE'S  just  nothing  radio  can't  do — even  to  putting 
on  a  program  built  around  the  most  visual  of  all 
hobbies,  amateur  photography.  Columbia's  Camera 
Club,  through  its  broadcasts  over  station  KNX,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  CBS  Pacific  network,  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 


with  four  thousand  shutter-snappers  to  its  credit. 
When  the  program  announced  a  contest  for  prize- 
winning  amateur  photographs  recently,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand entries  came  in  for  the  judges  to  thumb  through 
before  they  finally  emerged  with  the  three  prize  shots 
shown  here. 
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COVER 


MANY  a  magazine  cover  is  originally  a  publicity- 
photograph,  but  when  Radio  Mirror  began  its 
series  of  portraits  of  stars  and  their  children,  it 
was  up  to  our  ace  cameraman  to  provide  the  pictures. 
Stars  are  notoriously  shy  about  posing  with  their  chil- 
dren and  there  were  seldom  any  pictures  already  avail- 
able. Only  a  master  of  tact  like  Hyman  Fink,  Holly- 
wood's favorite  press  photographer,  Could 'have  secured 
such  covers  as  those  of  the  Ameches,  the  Bennys,  Bob 
Burns  and  his  daughter,  and  the  Crosbys'  latest  addi- 
tion, on  the  cover  of  this  month's  issue. 

Hyman  spends  much  of  his  time  in  Hollywood  night 


clubs,  snapping  celebrities,  and  when  he  spotted  Bing 
and  Dixie  Crosby  in  one  he  asked  for  permission  to 
pose  their  newest  and  fourth  son.  "Sure,"  Bing  said, 
"we'll  be  at  the  Del  Mar  ranch  next  week — run  down 
some  afternoon."  (Ed.  note:  only  190  miles  each 
way.) 

When  Hyman  arrived  at  the  ranch,  Bing  was  at  his 
race  track  (of  course),  but  Dixie  kept  young  Lindsay 
Harry  amused  while  the  pictures  shown  here  were 
taken.  All  were  sent  to  the  editors  of  Radio  Mirror, 
who  chose  Hyman's  own  favorite — the  big  one  op- 
posite, with  the  broadest  smile. 
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The  parents  of  those  much  talked  about  four  boys — Dixie 
Lee  and  Bing  Crosby,  caught  by  Hyman  at  the  Trocadero. 


Camera  catches  cameraman — RADIO  MIRROR'S 
photographer,    Hyman    Fink,    before    the    mike. 
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Picture  after  picture  was 
taken  of  Lindsay  Harry  but 
Hyman  wasn't  satisfied  un- 
til he  got  that  big,  bright 
smile.  Below,  in  inset,  the 
Crosby  ranch  at  Del  Mar, 
near  Bing's  famous  racetrack. 


JUST  for  the  sake  of  argument — and  Bob  Hope  would 
do  anything  for  the  sake  of  a  good  argument,  so  why 
shouldn't  you? — pretend  this  is  Tuesday  evening,  time 
to  listen  to  that  new  Colossus  of  Comedy,  the  Bob  Hope 
Variety  show.  The  band's  playing,  Bob  and  Skinnay  and 
Bill  Goodwin  and  Jerry  Colonna  are  all  ready  to  entertain 
you — and  here  goes,  via  one  of  Radio  Mirror's  special 
Readio-Broadcasts,  for  thirty  minutes  of  hilarity. 

Bob:  How  do  you  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Here  I 
am  back  again  for  Pepsodent,  and  I'm  just  as  surprised 
as  you  are,  after  last  week's  show.  Letters  and  telegrams 
are  still  pouring  in  from  people  all  over  the  country.  All 
I  can  say  is  they  don't  know  a  good  program  when  they 
hear  it. 

I  might  have  been  a  little  jittery  last  week,  but  I  don't 
have  to  worry — the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  heard  me  and 
they  want  me.  They  want  to  use  my  knees  for  castanets. 
They  thought  I  was  nervous  last  week,  but  you  should 
have  seen  Bill  Goodwin.  Bill  put  his  hand  on  the  table 
to  steady  himself — and  got  three  messages  from  the  spirit 
world. 

Bill:   How  do  you  feel  now,  Bob? 

Bob:  I'm  all  right.  I  was  just  wondering  how  the 
sponsor  feels. 

Bill:  I  wouldn't  worry  about  him.  After  all,  how  long 
can  a  man  carry  a  grudge? 

Bob:  Well,  I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother.  He  thought 
the  program  was  great. 

Bill:   Really?    How'd  the  warden  like  it? 

Bob:  Now,  don't  kid  about  my  brother.  He's  doing  all 
right  at  Alcatraz.  He  has  the  slot  machine  concession. 
Too  bad  he  was  taken  out  of  circulation — he  used  to  make 
money  hand  over  fist,  just  like  a  machine.  In  fact,  he  did 
make  it  like  a  machine.  He  made  the  ten-dollar  bills  in 
the  daytime  and  the  twenty-dollar  bills  at  night.  When 
he  worked  nights  he  used  to  pay  himself  overtime. 

Brother  really  shouldn't  be  up  there,  but  the  govern- 
ment got  jealous  of  the  money  he  was  making.  It  looked 
so  much  like  theirs.  They  never  would  have  caught  him, 
but  he  had  a  one-cent  sale  on  the  dollar  bills.  He  gave 
away  two  bills  for  the  price  of  one.  ...  He  used  to  make 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  it  only  took  him 
an  hour  to  do  it.  I  asked  him  once  why  he  didn't  make 
more,  and  he  said,  "Oh  no,  that  would  put  me  in  the 
higher  income  brackets." 

That's  enough  about  my  brother.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  my  relatives  too  much — not  that  I  haven't  any.  In 
fact,  so  many  relatives  call  at  my  hotel,  the  revolving 
door  keeps  the  whole  place  air-conditioned.  Take  Bob 
Burns.  He's  always  talking  about  his  Grandpa  Snazzy. 
He  should  meet  my  Uncle  Lucifer — he's  always  taking 
things  around  the  house.  I  went  to  sleep  last  night  and 
this  morning  I  woke  up  in  the  pawn  shop  window.  .  .  . 
Why,  hello,  Skinnay  Ennis!  What  did  you  hear  about 
last  week's  show? 
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As  nutty  as  a  Christmas  plum  pudding, 
as  full  of  gags  as  Congress,  this  Bob 
Hope  laugh-fest  is —  But  read  it  and 
then   praise  it  with   your  own  words 


(Copyright,  1938  by  The  Pepsodent  Company) 

Skinnay:  Well,  Bob — ray  mother  hears  all  the  funny 
programs  on  the  air — and  she  thinks  you're  different. 

Bob:  Yes,  that's  very  nice.  .  .  .  Here  comes  Jerry  Co- 
lonna.  Now  I'll  get  a  sensible  answer.  Jerry,  how  did 
your  brood  like  the  broadcast  last  week? 

Jerry:  Ooooooooh,  yes.  My  Cousin  Willie  enjoyed  it 
conclusively. 

Bob:   Did  he  think  I  was  droll? 

Jerry:  My  knave,  there's  quite  a  difference  between 
droll  and  drool. 

Bob:  Well,  what's  the  difference,  as  long  as  he  liked 
the  program? 

Jerry:  He  enjoyed  the  program  so  much  that  next 
week  we're  going  to  put  tubes  in  the  radio! 

Bob:  Oh!  I  think  we'd  better  change  the  subject.  Let's 
talk  about  girls.     They're  always  safe. 

Jerry:   With  you,  they  are. 

Bob:  (Ignoring  this.)  Say,  Bill,  have  you  noticed  the 
women  look  different  this  year?  The  way  they're  wear- 
ing their  hair — you  know,  up  on  top  of  the  head?  Gee, 
I  never  knew  they  had  ears.  .  .  .  The  girls  wear  their  hair 
up  so  high  they  have  to  have  the  perfume  sprayed  on  by 
a  tree  surgeon.  I  saw  a  sign  in  a  beauty  parlor  today — 
"Marcel  and  your  ears  pinned  back  for  a  dollar." 

Bill:  (Enthusiastically.)  Bob,  wait  until  you  see  these 
girls  I  got  for  our  date  tonight!  They're  beautiful!  Come 
on,  let's  go  get  them  now. 

(And  all  at  once  we  hear  the  hum  of  a  motor  and 
realize  that  Bob  and  Bill  are  in  a  car,  on  their  way  to 
meet  their  dates.   But  Bob's  getting  restless.) 

Bob:  Bill,  we've  been  driving  quite  a  while  for  a  blind 
date.    Don't  you  know  any  girls  in  this  state? 

Bill:  Well,  Bob,  we  ought  to  be  there  any  minute 
now.  .  .  . 

Bob:  Yeah,  you  told  me  that  twenty-two  miles  ago. 
Bill,  I  don't  want  to  be  too  inquisitive,  but  tell  me,  what 
does  my  girl  look  like 

Bill:  Well,  my  girl  has  the  most  gorgeous  figure  you 
ever  saw;  she  used  to  pose  for  radiator  caps. 

Bob:  Yeah,  but  what  part  of  the  car  did  my  girl  pose 
for? 

Bill:  Well,  she's  a  swell  dancer.  .  .  . 

Bob:  Never  mind  that,  just  tell  me  what  movie  star 
she  resembles.  We've  been  driving  two  hours,  we've  had 
two  flat  tires,  and  it  looks  like  I'm  going  to  get  another 
one.    What  color  hair  has  my  girl  got — if  any? 

Bill:  Well,  if  I  remember  .  .  .  her  hair  is  sort  of  a  plaid. 

Bob:  Plaid! 

Bill:  What  are  you  complaining  about?  The  last  girl 
I  got  you  had  as  many  teeth  as  my  girl. 

Bob:  That  was  the  trouble — she  was  all  teeth.  She 
had  such  big  buck  teeth  she  could  eat  an  apple  through 
a  picket  fence.  The  only  thing  missing  was  a  saddle. 
Didn't  I  see  her  running  at  Delmar?  .  .  .  What's  my  girl's 
name? 
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JUST  for  the  sake  of  argument^-and  Bob  Hope  would 
do  anything  for  the  sake  of  a  good  argument,  so  why 
shouldn't  you?— pretend  this  is  Tuesday  evening,  time 
to  listen  to  that  new  Colossus  of  Comedy,  the  Bob  Hope 
Variety  show.  The  band's  playing,  Bob  and  Skinnay  and 
Bill  Goodwin  and  Jerry  Colonna  are  all  ready  to  entertain 
you — and  here  goes,  via  one  of  Radio  Mirror's  special 
Readio-Broadcasts,  for  thirty  minutes  of  hilarity. 

Bob:  How  do  you  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Here  I 
am  back  again  for  Pepsodent,  and  I'm  just  as  surprised 
as  you  are,  after  last  week's  show.  Letters  and  telegrams 
are  still  pouring  in  from  people  all  over  the  country.  All 
I  can  say  is  they  don't  know  a  good  program  when  they 
hear  it. 

I  might  have  been  a  little  jittery  last  week,  but  I  don  t 
have  to  worry — the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  heard  me  and 
they  want  me.  They  want  to  use  my  knees  for  castanets. 
They  thought  I  was  nervous  last  week,  but  you  should 
have  seen  Bill  Goodwin.  Bill  put  his  hand  on  the  table 
to  steady  himself — and  got  three  messages  from  the  spirit 
world. 
Bill:  How  do  you  feel  now,  Bob? 
Bob:  I'm  all  right.  I  was  just  wondering  how  the 
sponsor  feels. 

Bill:  I  wouldn't  worry  about  him.  After  all,  how  long 
can  a  man  carry  a  grudge? 

Bob:  Well,  I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother.  He  thought 
the  program  was  great. 
Bill:  Really?  How'd  the  warden  like  it? 
Bob:  Now,  don't  kid  about  my  brother.  He's  doing  all 
right  at  Alcatraz.  He  has  the  slot  machine  concession. 
Too  bad  he  was  taken  out  of  circulation — he  used  to  make 
money  hand  over  fist,  just  like  a  machine.  In  fact,  he  did 
make  it  like  a  machine.  He  made  the  ten-dollar  bills  in 
the  daytime  and  the  twenty-dollar  bills  at  night.  When 
he  worked  nights  he  used  to  pay  himself  overtime. 

Brother  really  shouldn't  be  up  there,  but  the  govern- 
ment got  jealous  of  the  money  he  was  making.  It  looked 
so  much  like  theirs.  They  never  would  have  caught  him, 
but  he  had  a  one-cent  sale  on  the  dollar  bills.  He  gave 
away  two  bills  for  the  price  of  one.  ...  He  used  to  make 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  it  only  took  him 
an  hour  to  do  it.  I  asked  him  once  why  he  didn't  make 
more,  and  he  said,  "Oh  no,  that  would  put  me  in  the 
higher  income  brackets." 

That's  enough  about  my  brother.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  my  relatives  too  much — not  that  I  haven't  any.  In 
fact,  so  many  relatives  call  at  my  hotel,  the  revolving 
door  keeps  the  whole  place  air-conditioned.  Take  Bob 
Burns.  He's  always  talking  about  his  Grandpa  Snazzy. 
He  should  meet  my  Uncle  Lucifer— he's  always  taking 
things  around  the  house.  I  went  to  sleep  last  night  and 
this  morning  I  woke  up  in  the  pawn  shop  window 
Why,  hello,  Skinnay  Ennis!  What  did  you  hear  about 
last  week's  show? 


As  nutty  as  a  Christmas  plum  pudding, 
as  full  of  gags  as  Congress,  this  Bob 
Hope  laugh-fest  is—  But  read  it  and 
♦hen  praise  it  with  your  own  words 


(Copyright,  ma  by  The  Pepsodent  Company) 

Skirnay:  Well,  Bob— my  mother  hears  all  the  funnv 
programs  on  the  air— and  she  thinks  you're  different. 

bob:  Yes,  that's  very  nice.  .  .  .  Here  comes  Jerry  Co- 
lonna^ Now  I'll  get  a  sensible  answer.  Jerry,  how  did 
your  brood  like  the  broadcast  last  week? 

Jerry:  Ooooooooh,  yes.  My  Cousin  Willie  enjoyed  it 
conclusively.  " 

Bob:  Did  he  think  I  was  droll? 

Jerry:  My  knave,  there's  quite  a  difference  between 
axon  and  drool. 

Bob:  Well,  what's  the  difference,  as  long  as  he  liked 
the  program? 

Jerry:  He  enjoyed  the  program  so  much  that  next 
week  we  re  going  to  put  tubes  in  the  radio! 

Bob:   Oh!  I  think  we'd  better  change  the  subject.    Let's 
talk  about  girls.    They're  always  safe. 
Jerry:   With  you,  they  are. 

Bob:  (Ignoring  this.)  Say,  Bill,  have  you  noticed  the 
women  look  different  this  year?  The  way  they're  wear- 
ing their  hair— you  know,  up  on  top  of  the  head'  Gee 
I  never  knew  they  had  ears.  ...  The  girls  wear  their  hair 
up  so  high  they  have  to  have  the  perfume  sprayed  on  by 
a  tree  surgeon.  I  saw  a  sign  in  a  beauty  parlor  today- 
Marcel  and  your  ears  pinned  back  for  a  dollar." 
Bill:  (Enthusiastically.)  Bob,  wait  until  you  see  these 
girls  I  got  for  our  date  tonight!  They're  beautiful!  Come 
on,  let's  go  get  them  now. 

(And  all  at  once  u>e  hear  the  hum  of  a  motor  and 
realize  that  Bob  and  Bill  are  in  a  car,  on  their  way  to 
meet  their  dates.   But  Bob's  getting  restless.) 

Bob:  Bill,  we've  been  driving  quite  a  while  for  a  blind 
date.    Don't  you  know  any  girls  in  this  state? 

Bill:  Well,  Bob,  we  ought  to  be  there  any  minute 
now.  .  .  . 

Bob:  Yeah,  you  told  me  that  twenty-two  miles  ago. 
Bill,  I  don't  want  to  be  too  inquisitive,  but  tell  me,  what 
does  my  girl  look  like 

Bill:  Well,  my  girl  has  the  most  gorgeous  figure  you 
ever  saw;  she  used  to  pose  for  radiator  caps. 

Bob:  Yeah,  but  what  part  of  the  car  did  my  girl  pose 
for? 
Bill:  Well,  she's  a  swell  dancer.  .  .  . 
Bob:  Never  mind  that,  just  tell  me  what  movie  star 
she  resembles.  We've  been  driving  two  hours,  we've  had 
two  flat  tires,  and  it  looks  like  I'm  going  to  get  another 
■one.   What  color  hair  has  my  girl  got — if  any? 

Bill:  Well,  if  I  remember  .  . .  her  hair  is  sort  of  a  plaid. 
Bob:  Plaid! 

Bill:  What  are  you  complaining  about?  The  last  girl 
I  got  you  had  as  many  teeth  as  my  girl. 

Bob:  That  was  the  trouble — she  was  all  teeth.  She 
had  such  big  buck  teeth  she  could  eat  an  apple  through 
a  picket  fence.  The  only  thing  missing  was  a  saddle. 
Didn't  I  see  her  running  at  Delmar?  .  .  .  What's  my  girl's 
name? 
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Bill:  Esmerelda  Emmerratch. 

Bob:  Esmerelda  Emmerratch!  I  hope  she  doesn't 
look  like  that  sounds!  .  .  .  Hey,  what  are  you  stopping 
in  front  of  this  barn  for? 

Bill:  This  isn't  a  barn.  This  is  the  house  where 
Esmerelda  lives. 

Bob:  Well,  what's  that  big  goat  doing  in  the 
window? 

Bill:   That's  Esmerelda's  father. 

Bob:  If  that's  her  father — what  does  her  mother 
look  like? 

Bill:  Bob,  do  you  see 
that  cow  standing  over 
there  in  the  corner? 

Bob:  Yes. 

Bill:  Well,  it  isn't  a 
cow! 

Bob:  (Resigning  himself 
to  his  fate.)  Well,  I'm  here 
— I'll  suffer.  Let's  go  in! 

(The  door-bell  rings;  Pa 
Emmerratch  answers  it. ) 

Pa:  Ahh,  good  evening. 
Step  right  in,  boys.  The 
girls  will  be  right  down. 
Want  to  play  some  poker? 

Bill:  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Emmerratch.  This  is 
the  fellow  I  was  telling 
you  about — you  know, 
from  the  Pepsodent  pro- 
gram. 

Pa:  Oh,  how  do  you  do, 
Amos?  Come  in — how's 
Madame  Queen? 

Bob:  You  can  tell  he 
listens.  ...  Is  Esmerelda 
ready,  Mr.  Emmerratch? 

Pa:  Ready?  She's  been 
ready  for  thirty  years.  By 
the  way,  boys,  just  check 
your  coats  over  there  .  .  . 
that'll  be  ten  cents.  While 
we're  waiting  would  you 
like  to  shoot  some  dice? 
Let's  get  a  little  action 
around  here.  Care  for  a 
cold  drink  while  you're 
waiting? 

Bob:  Oh,  thanks,  Mr. 
Emmerratch  —  don't  mind 
if  I  do. 

Pa:    Soda  pop  or  a  bottle  of  beer? 

Bob:   Oh,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

Pa:  Yes,  it  does.  Pop's  a  nickel.  Beer's  ten  cents. 
Like  to  play  a  little  roulette? 

Bob:   I  don't  gamble. 

Pa:   You're  taking  my  daughter  out,  ain't  you? 

Bill:  Will  you  please  tell  the  girls  we're  waiting, 
Mr.  Emmerratch? 

Pa:   Hey,  Hedy,  Goody's  here! 

Hedy:    (And  she  sounds  very  nice.)  Why,  hello,  Bill. 

Bill:  Hello,  Hedy.  Meet  my  friend — he's  that  very 
funny  fellow  on  the  radio. 

Hedy:   Oh,  really?     The  one  with  five  daughters? 

Bob:  I  like  her  even  after  that  line.  She's  snazzy. 
Let's  go,  Hedy. 

Bill:   Wait,  Bob — we  have  to  wait  for  your  girl. 

Pa:  (Shouting.)  Maw!  It's  eight- thirty.  Let  Es- 
merelda out! 

(There  is  a  clanking  of  chains  and  the  squeak  of  a 
heavy  door.    Then  we  hear  Esmerelda  yelling.) 

Ezzy:   Yeeeeeeeee!    A  man!   Wow! 


Bob     Hope's     other     heckler — Bill 
Goodwin,  the  Pepsodent  announcer. 


Pa:    Hurry,  Esmerelda.     Don't  let  this  sucker  off 
your  hook.   He's  wiggling. 

Ezzy:   I'll  be  down  in  a  minute.  I'm  having  trouble 
with  my  hair. 

Pa:   What's  the  matter?   Can't  you  fix  it? 
Ezzy:   Fix  it?   I  can't  find  it! 
Bob:   I  wish  I  could  get  lost. 
(We  hear  footsteps.    Here  she  comes!) 
Ezzy:   Well,  jitterbugs,  here  I  am!    Let's  cut  a  rug! 
Bob:    (In  a  low  voice.)  Bill,  she's  got  her  face  on 
upside  down! 

Ezzy:  Come  on,  boys. 
How  about  a  game  of  post 
office? 

Bob:  Do  you  mean  I 
have  to  kiss  you? 

Ezzy:  Well,  I  ain't 
gonna  sell  you  stamps! 
Ya-hoooooooooo ! 

Bob:   Come  on,  let's  go. 

(We  hear  the  car  motor 

roar,  and  then  stop.  In  the 

background    there    is    the 

sound  of  a  dance  hall.) 

A  Voice:  Tickets,  five 
cents  each!  Get  your  black- 
jacks here!  Can't  have  no 
fun  without  a  blackjack. 

Bob:  A  nice  place  to 
come  to  relax.  I  wonder 
what  time  they  carry  out 
the  wounded?  .  .  .  Say, 
there's  Skinnay  Ennis! 
Hiya,  Skinnay! 

Skxnnay:   Hiya,  Sucker! 
Bob:    Hmm.     Wonder 
how  he  knew? 

Ezzy:  Come  on,  Bobsy- 
Wobsy.  Let's  dance. 

Bob:  (After  a  pause.) 
Say,  Ezzy,  do  you  always 
dance  like  this? 

Ezzy:  Oh,  no.  Some- 
times I  move  my  feet. 

Bob:  Well,  when  you 
have  time,  will  you  move 
them  off  mine?  I  don't 
mind  you  stepping  on  my 
feet,  but  don't  try  to  put 
my  shoes  on. 

Ezzy:   Oh,  here  comes 
my  steady  boy-friend! 
Bob:   You  mean  that  black  mustache  with  legs? 
Jerry    Colonna:     What're    you    doing    with    my 
girl? 

Bob:   Your  girl? 

Jerry:   Sure — I'm  a  talent  scout  for  Ripley! 
Skinnay:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we're  now  going 
to  turn  out  the  lights  so  everybody  can  change  part- 
ners!   One,  two,  three — out! 

Bob:  (Talking  to  himself  through  the  confusion.) 
Here's  my  chance!  .  .  .  Oh,  Hedy.  .  .  .  Hedy.  .  .  .  Come 
here.  Let's  slip  out  this  way — right  through  this  door 
over  here. 

(A  door  opens  and  closes,  and  Bob  whispers:)    At  last 
we  are  alone,  Hedy  .  .  .  kiss  me! 

(There  is  a  long,  ecstatic  silence.  Then  Bob  says:) 
Darling,  what  is  that  thing  on  your  lip  that  tickles 
me  so? 

Jerry:   Ahhhhhhhhhh — so  you're  wondering  too! 
And  that  finishes  both  Bob  Hope  and  this  special 
Readio-Broadcast — but  you  can  tune  in  next  Tuesday 
at  10:00  on  NBC. 
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You've  met  him  as  a  wanderer. 


explorer,  commentator  and  sales- 
man de  luxe.  Now  meet  Lowell 
Thomas  as  a  person,  a  Right  Guy 


By       BERTON       BRALEY 


Part  III 

IOWELL  THOMAS  runs  by  stop-watch,  like  a  radio 
program,  yet  he  is  never  in  a  hurry.  His  enthu- 
■"  siasm  and  inward  vim  are  inexhaustible — as  his 
energy  seems  to  be.  But  the  reason  this  energy  doesn't 
exhaust  lies  in  the  way  he  organizes  it.  For  in  this 
Thomas  has  absolute  genius.  The  system  he  has 
evolved  for  directing  his  energies  is  as  flexible  as  a 
hula  dancer's  spine  and  as  elastic  as  a  politician's 
conscience. 

He  can  organize  Red  Cross  Drives,  get  up  Soft  Ball 
Championships  between  the  Nine  Old  Men  and  the 
Prehistoric  Sluggers  (comprising  eighteen  important 
names)  and  play  in  them;  sandwich  in  a  campaign  to 
place  some  friend,  acquaintance,  or  total  stranger  in  a 
favorable  spot  where  his  abilities  can  register.  He  has 
put  a  half  dozen  men  on  the  lecture  platform,  and 
helped  countless  aspiring  authors  and  artists  to  find 
their  public. 


Astride  one  of  his  beautiful  saddle  horses, 
in  front  of  the  picturesque  Thomas  estate. 

Not  to  speak  of  young  explorers  he's  found  jobs 
exploring. 

That  is  why  he  also  has  time  to  pinch  hit  for  speak- 
ers "too  busy"  to  keep  their  appointments;  why  he 
can  and  does  engage  in  little  labors  of  love,  like  writ- 
ing introductions  for  his  friends'  books,  managing  his 
employees'  finances,  sparking  ideas  for  fellow-authors 
who  have  gone  stale;  and  furnishing  letters  of  intro- 
duction for  travelers  he  thinks  worth  introducing  (and 
a  Lowell  letter  is  likely  to  mean  a  red  carpet  on  the 
dock  and  the  Grand  Vizier  waiting  with  a  guard  of 
honor.  Thomas  knows  some  ten  thousand  prominent 
people.) 

He  augments  his  personality  with  an  able  personnel. 
Topping  his  private  staff  of  eight,  as  creative  aides, 
are  Prosper  Buranelli  and  Louis  Sherwin.  Sherwin  is 
a  brilliant,  astute  and  prolific  newspaper  man  former- 
ly on  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Buranelli  was 
cross-word  puzzle  inventor  for  the  old  World,  and  still 
turns  'em  out.  Lowell  regards  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Amusing,  educational,  sensational  are  these  new 
brain-teasing  questions,  designed  strictly  for  fun 


ALL  aboard  for  the  second  in- 
stallment of  Radio  Mirror's 
own  Ask-Me-Another  game, 
inspired  by  the  different  quiz  pro- 
grams on  the  air! 

The  questions  on  these  two  pages 
are  all  original,  never  asked  on  the 
air,  but  they've  been  modeled  after 
the  type  of  brain-busters  heard  on 
the  Professor  Quiz,  Vox  Pop,  In- 
formation Please,  True  or  False, 
Ask-It-Basket,  and  Kay  Kyser 
shows.  In  addition,  there's  a  group 
of  Radio  Mirror's  own  questions, 
which  are  really  tough  ones,  and  no 
fooling. 

You  can  take  the  quiz  by  yourself, 
or  with  a  party  of  friends.  All  you 
need  is  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper 
on  which  to  jot  down  your  answers. 
Unless  you  want  to  make  the  next 
person  who  tries  to  take  the  quiz 
mad,  don't  mark  up  the  magazine. 

When  you've  finished,  turn  to 
page  64  and  check  your  answers 
against  the  correct  ones  given  there. 
There  are  fifty  questions  in  all,  so 
score  yourself  this  way:  ten  points 
for  each  complete  question  an- 
swered correctly;  five  points  for  a 
question  of  two  parts  one  of  which 
has  been  answered  correctly;  two 
points  for  each  part  of  a  five-part 
question.  If  you  get  a  score  of  500, 
which  is  perfect,  you're  a  genius.  If 
you  get  375  you're  very  good  in- 
deed. A  score  of  275  is  fair,  but 
anything  below  200  is  poor  and  you 
ought  to  study  up. 

Suggested  by 

VOX  POP 

(NBC,  Saturdays  at  9t00  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  One  of  these  men  recently  in- 
herited about  $100,000,000  on  his 
birthday.  Which  was  it?  Rich- 
ard Whitney,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Marshall  Field  m,  Conde  Nast, 
Warren  Pershing,  Jules  Bache. 

2.  Where  and  what  is  Madagascar? 

3.  A  T-square  is  the  working  utensil 
of  which  of  the  following  profes- 
sional men?  Plumber,  printer, 
architect,  lawyer,  art  critic, 
piano-tuner. 


DECORATIONS    1Y    VANDERPOEL 

4.  What  radio  star  recently  had  an 
exhibition  of  surrealist  paintings? 

5.  What  famous  artist  once  cut  his 
own  ear  off? 

6.  What  beautiful  building  was 
built  as  a  tomb  for  a  beloved 
wife? 

7.  Which  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  a 
measure?  An  industrious  insect? 
A  drink?    A  vegetable?    A  bird? 

8.  Unscramble  the  following  mix- 
ture of  stars  and  pictures  so  that 
each  star  is  paired  with  the  pic- 
ture in  which  he  or  she  played: 

"Robin  Hood",  "Of  Human 
Bondage",  W.  C.  Fields,  "Of  Hu- 
man Hearts",  Irene  Dunne,  Errol 
Flynn,  Bette  Davis,  "Back  Street", 
"David  Copperfield",  James 
Stewart. 

9.  The  national  anthem  of  what  na- 
tion has  music  which  was 
adapted  from  an  old  drinking 
song  called  "To  Anacreon  in 
Heaven?" 

10.  Why  do  barbers  advertise  their 
shops  with  a  red-and-white 
striped  pole? 


Why  do  barbers  advertise  with 
red-and-white   striped    poles? 


Suggested  by 

TRUE  OR  FALSE 

(NBC,  Mondays  at  10:00  P.  M.,  E.S.T.) 

Are  the  following  statements  true 
or  false? 

1.  The  first  college  in  America, 
founded  by  the  Puritans,  was 
Princeton. 

2.  William  Penn  was  the  leader  of 
the  religious  sect  known  as  the 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

3.  If  you  were  afraid  of  being  stuck 
by  its  quills,  you  would  not  pick 
up  a  hedgehog. 

4.  Flemish  giant,  Patagonian,  An- 
gora, and  Himalayan  are  all 
breeds  of  cats. 

5.  A  newcomer  in  the  1938-39  edi- 
tion of  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
is  Edgar  Bergen. 

6.  The  recent  best-seller,  "My  Son, 
My  Son!"  was  written  by  Arthur 
E.  Hertzler. 

7.  The  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia 
immediately  preceding  Premier 
Syrovy  was  Premier  Masaryk. 

8.  A  General  ranks  higher  in  the 
army  than  a  Brigadier-General. 

9.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  buried 
on  an  island  in  the  South  Seas. 

10.  The  Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer, 
Warner  Brothers,  and  Universal 
moving  picture  studios  are  all  in 
Hollywood. 

Suggested  by 

KAY  KYSER'S  MUSICAL  CLASS 

(NBC,  Wednesdays  at  10:00  P.M., 
E.S.T.) 

1.  Name  five  popular  songs  with  the 
word  "Rose"  or  "Roses"  in  their 
titles.  (One  might  be  "Roses  of 
Picardy.") 

2.  Name  five  orchestra  leaders  who 
direct  their  bands  without  using 
batons. 

3.  If  you  wanted  to  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day  musically,  what 
five  songs  might  you  select  to 
play? 

4.  Name  five  well  known  theme 
songs  of  radio,  and  identify  them) 


fammi 


with  the  people  or  programs  who 
use  them.  (You  could  mention 
Kate  Smith's  "When  the  Moon 
Comes  Over  the  Mountain,"  for 
instance.) 
5.  What  two  songs  are  the  following 
sets  of  lyrics  taken  from? 

(a)  Holy,  fair  and  wise  is  she, 

The  heavens  such  grace  did 
lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

(b)  Once  in  the  dear  dead  days  be- 

yond recall 
When  on  the  world  the  mists 
began  to  fall. 
(Recite  these  out  loud  and  you'll 
begin  to  sing  the  tune.) 

Suggested  by 

PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

(CBS,  Saturdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  When  is  a  Countess'  husband  not 
a  Count?  (Note  to  wise  guys: 
the  answer  is  not  "When  he's  no- 
account.") 

2.  Jones  and  Smith  live  470  miles 
apart,  and  they  wish  to  meet  at 
a  town  on  the  road  between  their 
two  homes  on  a  certain  day  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  meeting  place  is  350  miles 

from  Jones'  home,  and  120  miles 
from  Smith's.  Jones  always  drives 
his  car  at  an  average  speed  of  50 
miles  an  hour,  while  Smith  al- 
ways drives  at  30  miles  an  hour. 
Neither  stops  on  the  road  at  all. 
What  time  will  each  of  them  have 
to  leave  in  order  to  be  at  the 
meeting  place  exactly  at  three? 

3.  If  a  cannon-ball  traveling  with 
irresistible  force  hits  an  immov- 
able post,  what  will  happen? 

4.  Why  are  the  following  five  dates 
memorable? 
1066—1215—1492—1781—1861. 

5.  If  your  brother  married  your 
father-in-law's  sister,  what  rela- 
tion to  you  would  their  children 
be? 

Suggested  by 

INFORMATION,  PLEASE 

(NBC,  Tuesdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  Complete  these  famous  pairs  of 
lovers  by  naming  the  missing  mem- 
ber: 

Hero  .and  

Heloise  and 

Dante  and  

Pelleas  and  

Tristan  and 
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2.  Complete  the  following  well- 
known  couplets  by  adding  the 
missing  second  line. 

(a)  And  departing,  leave  behind 
us 

(b)  And  that  was  the  time  when 
our  Little  Boy  Blue* 

(c)  For    of    all    sad    words    of 
tongue  or  pen 

(d)  Oh  wad  some  power  the  gifts 
gie  us 

(e)  To  be,  or  not  to  be:     that 
the  question. 

3.  Name  five  plays  or  movies  in 
which  a  dog  was  an  important 
character. 

4.  What  were  the  last  names  of 
these  five  famous  characters  of 
fiction? 

Romeo ;  Nicholas 1 

Becky ;  Penrod ; 

Tiny  Tim 

5.  A  lesson  in  slang:  Why  are  cof- 
fee-and  cake,  hay,  and  peanuts 
the  same  thing? 

6.  Another  lesson  in  slang:  Define 
(a)  "pantywaist,"  (b)  "slap-hap- 
py," (c)  "hams,"  (d)  "corny," 
(e)  "finger  man." 

7.  What  were  the  American  pictures 
in  which  the  following  stars  first 
became  prominent?  Tyrone 
Power,  Sonja  Henie,  Hedy  La- 
marr,  Charles  Boyer,  Margaret 
Sullavan. 

8.  Give  five  common  expressions, 
sayings  or  phrases  which  mention 
a  familiar  household  object.  (For 
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instance,  there's  "The  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black"  or  "He's  on  the 
shelf.") 

9.  Name  five  books  or  plays  which 
have  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  in 
their  titles.  (For  instance,  "Cab- 
bages and  Kings,"  by  O.  Henry.) 

10.  Suggest  five  words  or  phrases 
ordinarily  used  when  a  number 
of  friends  raise  their  glasses  of 
beer.  (Such  as  "Here's  how," 
"Mud  in  your  eye,"  etc.  Now  get 
five  more.) 

Suggested  by 

THE  ASK-IT-BASKET 

(CBS,  Wednesdays  at  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 


2. 


3. 


5. 


A  Gypsy  cigarette  girl  is  the 
heroine  of  what  grand  opera? 


Name  the  advertising  slogan  that 
includes  the  word  time.  The  one 
with  the  word  eventually.  The 
one  with  ask.  The  one  with  beats. 
The  one  with  scratched. 
When  a  Frenchman  says  "Hello" 
to  another  Frenchman,  what 
phrase  does  he  use? 
Name  the  kind  of  boats  used  by 
the  following  people:  American 
Indians,  Eskimos,  South  Sea  Is- 
landers, Ancient  Romans,  Vene- 
tians. 
4.  Name  two  countries,  besides  the 
United  States,  which  have  red, 
white  and  blue  flags. 
On  what  nights  of  the  week  do 
the  following  five  radio  stars 
broadcast?  Fred  Allen,  W.  J. 
Cameron,  Bob  Burns,  Bob  Hope, 
Frances  Langford. 

RADIO  MIRROR'S  QUESTIONS 


1.  Name  the  ten  members  of  the 
United  States  Cabinet  or  the  posts 
which  they  occupy. 

2.  Name  the  thirteen  countries  of 
South  America. 

3.  What  is  the  hardest  substance  in 
the  world,  and  where  is  it  mostly 
found? 

4.  What  American-born  woman  was 
the  first  woman  member  of  the 
English  Parliament? 

5.  What  are  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing grand  operas? 

The  one  that  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  play  "Camille." 
The  one  whose  heroine  is  a  Gypsy 
cigarette  girl. 

The  one  which  caused  a  scandal 
when  it  was  first  played  in  New 
York. 

The  one  whose  hero  is  a  clown. 
The  one  that  is  about  a  ghost- 
ship. 
{For  answers  see  page  64) 


The  story  thus  far: 

ON  the  night  of  Philip  Allen's  death  an  oddly- 
assorted  group  of  people  attended  the  sin- 
ister Cafe  Domdaniel.  Philo  Vance,  the  famous 
detective  was  there  out  of  curiosity.  Gracie 
Allen,  an  employee  of  the  In-O-Scent  Perfume 
Company,  had  come  with  one  suitor,  Mr.  Puttie, 
partly  to  make  another  suitor,  George  Burns, 
jealous,  and  partly  to  persuade  her  brother 
Philip,  a  dish-washer  in  the  cafe,  not  to  quit  his 
job.  George  Burns  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
Gracie.  One  of  Sergeant  Heath's  detectives  was 
across  the  street,  watching  to  see  that  Benny  the 
Buzzard,  an  escaped  criminal,  did  not  return  to 
his  old  haunt.  And  Owl  Owen,  master  criminal, 
was  there  for  reasons  of  his  own.  Vance  already 
knew  Gracie,  having  met  her  that  afternoon  in 
the  country  when  a  cigarette  tossed  from  a  pass- 
ing car  had  burned  a  hole  in  her  dress.  Shortly 
after  Vance  left  the  Domdaniel,  word  reached 
him  that  Grade's  brother,  had  been  found  mys- 
teriously dead  in  the  office  of  Mirche,  the  Dom- 
daniel's  proprietor.  Sergeant  Heath  was  soon 
convinced  that  George  Burns  was  guilty  of 
Philip's  death,  but  Vance  was  unsatisfied,  and 
persuaded  Heath  to  let  George  go  free  pending 
further  investigation.  Gracie,  trying  to  help 
Vance  solve  the  case,  unwittingly  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  secret  door  to  Mirche's  office,  thus 
explaining  how  Philip  had  been  found  there 
when  no  one  saw  him  enter.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  his  death  had  been  caused  by  an 
obscure  but  very  powerful  poison.  And  Mr. 
Doolson,  the  In-O-Scent's  proprietor,  entered 
the  mystery  with  a  strange  call  upon  Markham. 


An  inner  lethargy 
marked  him — he  gave 
me  the  feeling  of 
a    living   dead    man. 


Ilustrationi    by 
JOSEPH      TESAR 


The  sinister  shadow  of  Owl  Owen, 


master  criminal  and  dying  mad- 
man, falls  across  the  path  of 
Philo  Vance — and  a  new  chapter 
is  written  in  this  thrilling 
story  of  murder  by   poisoning 


PART  IV 
News  of  An  Owl 

AT  eleven  o'clock  Vance  went  to  the  Dom- 
t  daniel.  After  a  delay  of  only  five  minutes, 
Mirche  came  into  the  reception-hall  where  we 
were  waiting,  and  greeted  Vance  effusively,  and 
led  us  along  the  terrace  into  his  office. 

"I  merely  wanted  a  chat  with  you  anent  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  found  dead  here  Saturday 
night."  Vance  spoke  with  a  casual  pleasantness. 
"There  are  one  or  two  points  about  the  situation 
that  rather  interest  me." 

"I'm  greatly  surprised  that  you  should  be  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Vance."  Mirche  was  cool  and  suave. 
"After  all,  the  man  was  only  a  dishwasher  here.  I 
had  dismissed  him  just  before  the  dinner  hour. 
A  question  of  pay — he  didn't  think  he  was  getting 
enough.  I  don't  see  why  he  should  come  back, 
unless  he  thought  better  of  the  matter  and  wished 
to  be  reinstated.  Most  unfortunate  he  should  die 
in  my  office.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  be  a  particu- 
larly robust  fellow,  and  I  suppose  one  can  never 
tell  when  the  heart  will  give  out.  .  .  .  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Vance,  have  they  found  out  just  what 
did  cause  his  death?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  so,"  answered  Vance  non- 
committally.  "However,  that  isn't  the  point  that 
interests  me  at  the  moment.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Mirche,  there  was  an  officer  in  the  street  outside 
Saturday  night,  and  he  insists  he  didn't  see  this 
dishwasher  of  yours  enter  the  office  here,  after 
he  was  last  seen  coming  out  of  it  about  six 
o'clock." 

"Probably  didn't  notice  him,"  said  Mirche  in- 
differently. 

"No — oh,  no.  The  officer — who,  by  the  way, 
knew  young  Allen — is  quite  positive  the  man  did 
not  enter  your  office  from  the  balcony  all  eve- 
ning. Is  it  possible  the  fellow  could  have  come 
in  here  some  other  way?"  Vance  paused  mo- 
mentarily and  looked  about  him.  "He  might, 
don't  y'know,  have  come  through  that  little  door 
in  the  wall  at  the  rear." 

Mirche  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  If  I  have 
ever  seen  a  living  picture  of  a  man  thinking 
rapidly,  Mirche  was  that  picture. 

Suddenly  the  man  let  out  a  short  laugh. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  guarded  my  little  secret 

so  well!    .    .    .    That  door  is  a  device  of  mine — 

purely  for  my  own  convenience,  you  understand." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  rear  of  the  office.     "I'll 

show  you  how  it  works."     He  pressed  a  small 

medallion  on  the  wainscoting,  and  a  panel  barely 

two    feet    wide    swung    silently    into    the    room. 

Beyond  was  the  narrow  passageway  in  which  Gracie 

Allen  had  lost  her  way. 

Vance  looked  at  the  concealed  catch  on  the  secret 
door  and  then  turned  away,  as  if  the  revelation  were 
nothing  new  to  him. 

"Quite  neat,"  he  drawled.  "But  how  should  your 
dishwasher  have  known  of  this  arrangement?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Although  it's  wholly  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  some  of  the  help  around  here  have 
spied  on  me — or  perhaps  run  into  the  secret  acciden- 
tally." 

"Miss  Del  Marr's  aware  of  it,  of  course?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  Mirche  admitted.     "She  helps  me  here  a 
bit  at  times." 

In  the  midst  of  Vance's  next  question  the  front  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Del  Marr  herself  appeared  in.  the 
doorway.    Mirche  introduced  us. 

"I  have  just  been  telling  these  gentlemen,"  he  said 
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The  story  thus  far: 

ON  the  night  of  Philip  Allen's  death  an  oddly 
assorted  group  of  people  attended  the  sin- 
ister Cafe  Domdoniel.  Philo  Vance,  the  famous 
detective  was  there  out  of  curiosity.  Gracie 
Allen,  an  employee  of  the  In-O-Scent  Perfume 
Company,  had  come  with  one  suitor,  Mr.  Puttie, 
partly  to  make  another  suitor,  George  Burns, 
jealous,  and  partly  to  persuade  her  brother 
Philip,  a  dish-washer  in  the  cafe,  not  to  quit  his 
job.  George  Burns  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
Gracie.  One  of  Sergeant  Heath's  detectives  was 
across  the  street,  watching  to  see  that  Benny  the 
Buzzard,  an  escaped  criminal,  did  not  return  to 
his  old  haunt.  And  Owl  Owen,  master  criminal, 
was  there  for  reasons  of  his  own.  Vance  already 
knew  Gracie,  having  met  her  that  afternoon  in 
the  country  when  a  cigarette  tossed  from  a  pass- 
ing car  had  burned  a  hole  in  her  dress.  Shortly 
after  Vance  left  the  Domdaniel,  word  reached 
him  that  Gracie's  brother,  had  been  found  mys- 
teriously dead  in  the  office  of  Mirche,  the  Dom- 
danieVs  proprietor.  Sergeant  Heath  was  soon 
convinced  that  George  Burns  was  guilty  of 
Philip's  death,  but  Vance  was  unsatisfied,  and  /-^ 

persuaded  Heath  to  let  George  go  free  pending 
further  investigation.  Gracie,  trying  to  help 
Vance  solve  the  case,  unwittingly  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  secret  door  to  Mirche's  office,  thus 
explaining  how  Philip  had  been  found  there 
when  no  one  saw  him  enter.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  his  death  had  been  caused  by  an 
obscure  but  very  powerful  poison.  And  Mr. 
Doolson,  the  In-O-Scent'ijmgjjjtaft  entered 
the  myst»rv  «n*h  » *«     >•  :■      M   rkham 
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The  sinister  shadow  of  Owl  Owen, 
master  criminal  and  dying  mad- 
man, falls  across  the  path  of 
Philo  Vance — and  a  new  chapter 
■  s  written  in  this  thrilling 
story  of  murder  by  poisoning 


PART  IV 
News  of  An  Owl 

AT  eleven  o'clock  Vance  went  to  the  Dom- 
r-}  darnel.  After  a  delay  of  only  five  minutes, 
Mirche  came  into  the  reception-hall  where  we 
were  waning,  and  greeted  Vance  effusively,  and 
led  us  along  the  terrace  into  his  office. 

"I  merely  wanted  a  chat  with  you  anent  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  found  dead  here  Saturday 
rught.'  Vance  spoke  with  a  casual  pleasantness. 
There  are  one  or  two  points  about  the  situation 
that  rather  interest  me." 

"I'm  greatly  surprised  that  you  should  be  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Vance."  Mirche  was  cool  and  suave. 
'After  all,  the  man  was  only  a  dishwasher  here.  I 
had  dismissed  him  just  before  the  dinner  hour 
A  question  of  pay— he  didn't  think  he  was  getting 
enough.  I  don't  see  why  he  should  come  back, 
unless  he  thought  better  of  the  matter  and  wished 
to  be  reinstated.  Most  unfortunate  he  should  die 
in  my  office.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  be  a  particu- 
larly robust  fellow,  and  I  suppose  one  can  never 
tell  when  the  heart  will  give  out.  ...  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Vance,  have  they  found  out  just  what 
did  cause  his  death?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  so,"  answered  Vance  non- 
committally.  "However,  that  isn't  the  point  that 
interests  me  at  the  moment.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Mirche,  there  was  an  officer  in  the  street  outside 
Saturday  night,  and  he  insists  he  didn't  see  this 
dishwasher  of  yours  enter  the  office  here,  after 
he  was  last  seen  coming  out  of  it  about  six 
o'clock." 

"Probably  didn't  notice  him,"  said  Mirche  in- 
differently. 

"No — oh,  no.  The  officer — who,  by  the  way, 
knew  young  Allen— is  quite  positive  the  man  did 
not  enter  your  office  from  the  balcony  all  eve- 
ning. Is  it  possible  the  fellow  could  have  come 
in  here  some  other  way?"  Vance  paused  mo- 
mentarily and  looked  about  him.  "He  might, 
don't  y'know,  have  come  through  that  little  door 
in  the  wall  at  the  rear." 

Mirche  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  If  I  have 
ever  seen  a  living  picture  of  a  man  thinking 
rapidly,  Mirche  was  that  picture. 

Suddenly  the  man  let  out  a  short  laugh. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  guarded  my  little  secret 

so  well!    .    .    .    That  door  is  a  device  of  mine — 

purely  for  my  own  convenience,  you  understand." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  rear  of  the  office.    "I'll 

show  you  how  it  works."     He  pressed  a  small 

medallion  on  the  wainscoting,  and  a  panel  barely 

two   feet   wide   swung   silently   into   the   room. 

Beyond  was  the  narrow  passageway  in  which  Gracie 

Allen  had  lost  her  way. 

Vance  looked  at  the  concealed  catch  on  the  secret 
door  and  then  turned  away,  as  if  the  revelation  were 
nothing  new  to  him. 

"Quite  neat,"  he  drawled.  "But  how  should  your 
dishwasher  have  known  of  this  arrangement?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Although  it's  wholly  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  some  of  the  help  around  here  have 
spied  on  me — or  perhaps  run  into  the  secret  acciden- 
tally." 

"Miss  Del  Marr's  aware  of  it,  of  course?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  Mirche  admitted.    "She  helps  me  here  a 
bit  at  times." 

In  the  midst  of  Vance's  next  question  the  front  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Del  Marr  herself  appeared  in  the 
doorway.    Mirche  introduced  us. 

"I  have  just  been  telling  these  gentlemen,"  he  said 
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quickly,  "about  the  private  entrance  to  this  room."  He 
forced  a  laugh. 

Vance  smiled  at  Miss  Del  Marr.  "You  must  find  that 
door  a  great  convenience." 

"Oh,  yes — especially  when  the  weather  is  bad.  In 
fact,  it  has  proved  most  convenient."  She  spoke  in  a 
casual  tone,  but  there  was  a  hardness,  almost  a  bitter- 
ness, in  her  expression. 

Vance  was  scrutinizing  her  closely.  I  expected  him 
to  question  her  regarding  Allen's  death,  for  I  knew 
this  had  been  his  intention.  But,  instead,  he  chatted 
carelessly  regarding  trivial,  commonplace  matters. 

SHORTLY  before  he  made  his  adieus,  he  said  dis- 
armingly  to  Miss  Del  Marr:  "Forgive  me  if  I  seem 
personal,  but  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  scent  you'  are 
wearing.  I'd  hazard  a  guess  it  is  a  blend  of  jonquille 
and  rose." 

"Yes,"  she  replied  indifferently.  "It  has  a  ridiculous 
name — quite  unworthy  of  it,  I  think.  Mr.  Mirche  uses 
the  perfume,  too — I  am  sure  it  was  my  influence."  She 
gave  the  man  a  conventional  smile;  and  again  I  de- 
tected the  hardness  and  bitterness  in  her  manner. 

As  we  walked  toward  the  avenue,  Vance  was  un- 
usually serious. 

"Deuced  clever,  our  Mr.  Mirche,"  he  muttered. 
"Can't  understand  why  he  wasn't  more  concerned 
about  the  secret  door.  He's  worried,  though.  Oh,  quite. 
Very  queer.  .  .  .  No  need  whatever  to  question  the 
Lorelei.  Changed  my 
mind  about  that  the 
moment  she  spoke  so 
dulcetly  and  looked  at 
Mirche.  There  was 
hatred,  Van — passion- 
ate, cruel  hatred.  .  .  . 
And  they  both  use  Kiss 
Me  Quick.  Oh,  where 
does  that  aromatic  item 
belong?  .  .  .  Most  puz- 
zlinT' 

At  the  District  At- 
torney's office  Markham 
told  us  about  Doolson's 
visit    that    morning. 

"The  man  is  desperately  concerned,  Vance, — and  for 
the  most  incredible  reason.  It  seems  he  has  an  exalted 
opinion  of  this  young  Burns'  ability.  Imagines  his 
perfumery  business  cannot  function  without  the  fel- 
low. And  more  of  that  sort  of  amazing  twaddle." 

"Not  twaddle  at  all,  Markham,"  Vance  put  in.  "It 
was  Burns  who  concocted  the  formula  for  In-O-Scent 
and  saved  Doolson  from  bankruptcy." 

"Well,  it  seems,  further,  that  the  annual  peak  of 
the  business  is  approaching.  Doolson  has  invested 
heavily  in  an  intensive  campaign  of  some  kind,  and 
is  in  immediate  need  of  various  new  popular  odors. 
His  contention  is  that  only  Burns  can  turn  the  trick." 

"But  why  his  visit  here  to  your  sanctum?" 

"It  appears  Burns  has  chucked  his  job  until  cleared 
of  all  suspicion  in  the  Allen  affair.  He's  nervous  and, 
I  imagine,  not  a  little  frightened.  Can't  work,  can't 
think,  can't  sniff — completely  disorganized.  And  Dool- 
son is  frantic.  Burns  told  him  the  affair  was  being 
kept  quiet  temporarily,  and  gave  no  names;  but  ex- 
plained that  he  was  in  some  way  concerned  with  it 
and  therefore  upset.  Having  complete  faith  in  Burns, 
Doolson  hastened  here  in  despair." 

"Well?" 

"He  insists  on  offering  a  reward  for  the  solution  to 
the  case,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  spurring  me  and  the 
staff  to  get  the  matter  settled  at  once,  so  his  precious 
Burns  can  get  back  to  work." 
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Coming  next  month  . . .  one  of  radio's 
most  famous  plays,  "Cat  Wife,"  by 
Arch  Oboler  ...  a  Lights  Out  drama 
in  spine-tingling  short  story  form! 


"And  at  what  figure  does  he  estimate  the  immediate 
and  carefree  services  of  Mr.  Burns?" 
"Five  thousand  dollars!" 
"Quite  insane,"  Vance  laughed. 
"I  agree  with  you.   I  wouldn't  believe  it  myself  if  I 
didn't  have  the  written  and  signed  instructions  and 
the  certified  check  right  here  in  my  safe  at  this  mo- 
ment—incidentally,  with  an  expiration  clause  of  forty- 
eight  hours." 

After  Vance  had  absorbed  this  fantastic  information, 
he  related  his  own  activities  of  the  morning.  He  told 
of  the  secret  door  to  Mirche' s  office,  and  dwelt  on  the 
Sergeant's  stubborn  suspicion  that  the  Domdaniel  was 
the  centre  of  some  far-reaching  criminal  ring. 

To  this  last,  Markham  nodded  slowly  and  thought- 
fully. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  he  remarked,  "that  the  Sergeant's 
suspicions  are  unfounded.  That  place  has  always 
troubled  me  a  bit,  but  nothing  definite  has  ever  been 
brought  to  light." 

"The  Sergeant  mentioned  Owen  as  a  possible  guid- 
ing genius,"  Vance  said.  "And  the  idea  rather  appeals 
to  me.  I'm  half  inclined,  don't  y'know,  to  search  for 
the  'Owl'  and  see  if  I  can  ruffle  his  feathers.  .  .  .By 
the  by,  Markham,  in  case  my  impulse  should  over- 
come my  discretion,  what  might  be  his  given  name?" 
"As  I  remember,  it's  Dominic." 
"Dominic — Dominic  .  .  ."  Suddenly  Vance  stood  up, 
his   eyes  fixed   before   him.     "Dominic   Owen!     And 

Daniel  Mirche!"  He  held 
his  cigarette  suspended. 
"Now  the  whole  thing 
has  become  fantasy. 
Dominic — Daniel.  To 
wit,  DOMDANIEL!" 

Markham  raised  his 
eyebrows  skeptically. 

"Sheer  coincidence, 
Vance.  Though  a  neat 
bit  of  fantasy,  I'll 
admit." 

It  was  not  Heath  who 

was  waiting  for  us  when 

we  returned  to  Vance's 

apartment  a  little  before 

three.    It  was  the  ubiquitous  Gracie  Allen;   and,  as 

usual,  she  greeted  Vance  with  gay  exuberance. 

"You  told  me  to  come  back  this  afternoon.  Or  didn't 
you?  Anyhow,  you  did  say  something  about  later  this 
afternoon,  and  I  didn't  know  what  time  that  was;  so 
I  thought  I'd  come  early.  I've  got  lots  of  clues  col- 
lected— that  is,  I've  got  three  or  four.  But  I  don't 
think  they're  any  good.  Have  you  got  any  clues, 
Mr.  Vance?" 

"Not  yet,"  he  said,  smiling.  "That  is,  I  haven't  any 
definite  clues.   But  I  have  several  ideas." 
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kH,  tell  me  all  about  your  ideas,  Mr.  Vance,"  she 
urged.    "Maybe  they  will  help."  . 

"Well,  let  me  see.  .  .  ."  And  Vance,  somewhat  in 
the  spirit  of  facetiousness,  yet  with  a  manifest  be- 
nignity, told  her  of  his  surmise  regarding  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "Domdaniel". 

Heath  had  come  in  and  stood  listening  as  enthralled 
as  was  the  girl. 

"That's  simply  wonderful,  Mr.  Vance,"  Gracie  said. 
"I  wish  I  could  help  you  find  the  man  named  Dominic. 
We  have  a  big  fat  shipping  clerk  down  at  the  factory 
named  Dominic.   But  he  can't  be  the  one  you  mean." 

"No,  I'm  sure  he's  not.  This  one  is  a  small  man, 
with  very  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  a  white  face,  and 
hair  that's  almost  black." 

"Oh!  Maybe  it  was  the  man  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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"Take  heed!"  says  Fisher  to  Martha 
Raye  and  her.  new  husband,  Dave  Rose. 


Since  her  Good  News  broadcast  with 
Gable  and  Taylor,  Myrna  Loy  is  seri- 
ously thinking  of  her  own  radio  show. 


THE  rice  is  barely  out  of  Martha  Raye's  hair  and 
already  I  am  hearing  stories  that  the  two  are 
tiffing  .  .  .  and  for  that  age-old  reason — her  mother's 
interference.  If  Martha  is  wise,  she  will  set  up  her 
own  housekeeping  and  will  stay  as  far  away  from  her 
relatives   as   possible.      Otherwise,   I   am   afraid   this 

marriage  might  wind  up  on  the  front  pages,  too. 

*  #         * 

Studio  officials  have  decided  Deanna  Durbin  still 
isn't  old  enough  for  romance,  and  so  she  will  have  no 
boy  friend  in  her   next  picture,   "Three  Smart  Girls 

Grown  Up." 

*  #         * 

The  Joe  E.  Brown  show,  fairly  new  to  the  networks, 
isn't  being  too  favorably  received.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  a  film  comedian  to  become  accustomed  to  radio. 
Stars  are  trained  to  "Mugg"  for  a  camera,  and  when 
they  go  on  the  air  they  forget  you  are  only  heard,  not 
seen!  Joe's  big  mouth,  his  biggest  screen  asset,  is  a 
total  loss  to  an  air  audience.  I  predict  that  unless  his 
radio  technique  is  vastly  improved,  Brown  will  only 

last  on  the  air  for  the  usual  13  weeks. 

*  #         * 

Don  Ameche,  who  lost  the  girl  in  "Alexander's  Rag- 
time Band"  and  in  "In  Old  Chicago"  will  race  the  Ritz 
Brothers  for  the  affections  of  Pauline  Moore,  in  "Three 
Musketeers"  and  will  win  her  in  the  last  reel  of  the 
picture.  In  the  picture,  Ameche  will  be  wearing  the 
17th  Century  costume  ...  so  you  may  have  trouble 
telling  which  is  Miss  Moore  when  they  kiss — because 

Don  will  be  wearing  a  picture  hat. 

*  *         * 

They  are  spending  nearly  $20,000  a  week  on  the 
Texaco  show  ...  so  it  should  be  good.  However,  my 
objection  is  that  it  offers  nothing  new  to  radio  .  .  .  and 
for  $20,000,  somebody  should  get  an  idea.  It's  almost 
laughable — that  Reinhardt  Radio  Workshop.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  all  Reinhardt  does  for  the  program  is 
to  say  a  few  lines  after  Bill  Bacher  has  directed  and 
produced  the  play.     David      (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Seth  Parker,  right,  recommends 
Nosey  Shuffle-Board  as  played 
above,  for  an  evening  of  fun. 


WHEN  Seth  Parker  and  his  Jonesport  neighbors 
began  their  new  radio  season  last  fall,  they 
had  something  more  than  just  a  broadcast  to 
offer  their  listeners.  They  had  an  idea,  as  well — and 
a  good  one. 

Why  not  have  these  Sunday  night  "get-togethers" 
all  oyer  the  country?  Why,  Seth  asked  on  the  air, 
shouldn't  the  old  folks  and  the  young  folks  set  aside 
Sunday  evening  as  a  time  when  all  the  members  of 
a  family,  their  friends  and  their  sweethearts,  could 
spend  a  little  time  together,  get  to  know  each  other 
better,  and  incidentally  have  some  fun? 

Seth  Parker  listeners  thought  it  was '  a  good  idea 
too,  and  began  writing  in  to  Phillips  Lord,  who  plays 
Seth,  asking  him  for  suggestions  on  what  to  do  at 
these  get-togethers.  So  many  such  letters  came  in 
that  Lord  and  the  other  members  of  the  cast  dug  back 
into  their  memories  of  childhood  evenings  spent  in 
Maine  for  old-time,  forgotten  games  that  would  be 
just  as  much  fun  to  play  now  as  they  ever  were. 

The  games,  together  with  party  suggestions  and 
plenty  of  Ma  Parker  recipes  for  good  things  to  serve 
for  refreshments,  have  been  collected  into  a  book 
which  will  soon  be  offered  to  Seth  Parker's  radio 
listeners;  but  in  the  meantime,  Radio  Mirror  is  happy 
to  present  this  special  "preview." 

These  games,  culled  from  Seth's  forthcoming  book, 
aren't  new  ones.  Many  of  you  must  have  played  them 
when  you  were  children.  But  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  you've  forgotten  them,  and — more  important — 
forgotten  how  hilarious  they  used  to  be.  The  excite- 
ment and  hilarity  are  still  there,  ready  for  you  to  use 
in  entertaining   a  Sunday   night  or  any  night   "get- 
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together"  of  you  and  your  friends. 

Best  of  all,  they're  games  that  every  member  of 
the  family,  young  or  old,  will  enjoy.  They're  guar- 
anteed to  break  down  the  stiffest  case  of  dignity  and 
thaw  out  the  most  frostily  frozen  face. 

For  instance,  there's 

Ma  Parker's  Bean  Chopsticks  Game 

You  all  gather  around  a  big  table  in  the  living  roOm. 
In  front  of  each  person  there's  a  little  saucer  with 
ten  Navy  beans  in  it,  and  two  small  round  toothpicks. 
Without  wetting  the  toothpicks,  each  contestant  has  to 
lift  the  tricky  little  beans  out  of  the  saucer,  one  at  a 
time  and  place  them,  without  dropping  them,  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him.  The  host  or  hostess  gives  the 
signal  for  starting.  When  any  player  has  lifted  five 
beans  and  placed  them  on  the  table,  he  shouts  "Beans," 
and  all  the  contestants  stop.  Each  player  is  credited 
with  the  number  of  beans  he  has  placed  on  the  table, 
and  the  game  is  played  over  again.  After  ten  trials 
the  total  score  of  each  player  is  announced,  and  the 
winner  gets  a  little  prize  of  some  kind. 

When  there  are  a  number  of  young  people  in  the 
party,  here's  a  game  that  is  sure  to  cause  plenty  of 
laughter.    It's  called  the 

Blind  Banana  Stuff 

Blindfold  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  give  them  each  a 
peeled  banana — soft,  ripe  ones  make  the  game  more 
interesting.  Tell  the  couples  to  hold  left  hands  and 
at  a  signal  to  start  trying  to  feed  the  bananas  to  each 
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For  the  hostess  at  her 
wits'  end,  Seth  Parker 
has  some  games  guar- 
anteed to  put  new  life 
into  any  kind  of  party 


A  Blind  Banana  Stuff  will  supply 
plenty  of  laughter  for  the  spec- 
tators as  well   as  the   players. 


other.  It's  a  good  idea,  in  this  game,  to  give  every- 
body special  bibs  made  by  cutting  holes  in  the  middle 
of  pieces  of  newspaper  and  dropping  the  paper  over 
the  head  of  each  contestant.  The  couple  who  succeed 
in  eating  both  bananas  first,  of  course,  win. 

Captain  Bangs  thought  up  one  of  the  funniest  party 
games,  and  called  it 

Nosey  Shuffle-Board 

Put  a  sheet  of  plain  wrapping  paper  eight  feet  long 
down  on  the  floor.  Draw  a  line  down  the  middle, 
dividing  the  paper  lengthwise  into  two  separate  lanes. 
Two  players  are  lined  up  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  one 
in  each  lane.  Put  a  small  marble  in  front  of  each. 
At  the  word  "go"  the  players  must  push  their  marbles 
with  their  noses,  as  fast  as  they  can  toward  the  goal 
line  eight  feet  away.  If  one  pushes  his  marble  into 
his  opponent's  lane,  he  is  disqualified  and  the  other 
fellow  wins.  After  each  person  at  the  party  has  run 
one  race,  the  winners  of  each  heat  are  matched  to- 
gether and  eliminated,  tournament-fashion,  for  the 
championship. 

A  game  that  can  be  played  all  through  the  evening, 
without  interfering  with  whatever  other  games  you 
are  playing,  is 

Yes  or  No 

The  object  of  this  game  is  to  trick  the  other  people 
present  into  answering  a  question  with  "yes"  or  "no." 
Whenever  this  happens,  the  person  who  said  "yes"  or 
"no"  loses  a  point  to  the  person  who  tricked  him  into 


it.  A  good  idea  is  to  provide  everybody  with  a  supply 
of  some  sort  of  token — pennies,  beans,  kitchen  matches, 
or  similar  small  objects — which  can  be  used  for  for- 
feits in  this  game.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  whoever 
has  the  largest  number  of  the  tokens  is  declared  the 
winner. 

At  some  time  during  the  evening,  some  of  the  girls 
are  going  to  have  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  start  the 
refreshments,  so  here's  a  game  to  keep  the  boys  busy 
while  they're  gone.    It's  called  the 

Stitch-in-Time  Game 

At  one  end  of  the  room  put  two  tables,  on  each  of 
which  is  a  spool  of  thread  and  as  many  needles  as 
there  are  players.  Let  the  boys  choose  sides  into  two 
teams,  and  line  the  opposing  teams  up  at  the  end  of 
the  room  opposite  the  tables.  At  a  signal  from  the 
starter  the  first  member  in  each  team  must  run  to 
the  table,  pick  up  a  needle  and  the  spool,  break  off  the 
thread,  thread  the  needle,  put  it  back  on  the  table,  run 
back  to  his  team  and  tap  the  next  man  in  line,  who  runs 
up  and  does  the  same  thing.  The  team  that  gets  all 
its  needles  threaded  first  wins. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  games  in  Seth 
Parker's  book.  As  you  see,  they're  old  games,  which 
will  very  likely  be  brand  new  to  many  a  member 
of  the  younger  generation — but  new  or  old,  they're 
a  lot  of  fun.  Just  try  them,  with  Seth  Parker's  and 
Radio  Mirror's  best  wishes,  and  see! 
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TELEVISION  is  actually  on  its  way 
at  last! 
If  you  live  in  New  York  or  very 
near  it,  and  have  at  least  $150  to 
spend,  the  chances  are  that  you'll  be 
watching  television  pictures  in  your 
own  home  by  late  April.  That's  the 
substance  of  an  announcement  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Radio 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Several  of  the  member  manufac- 
turers revealed  that  they  are  already 
at  work  making  television  receiving 
sets  of  several  different  types,  which 
will  probably  sell  for  prices  ranging 
from  $150  to  $1,000.  A  set  which 
would  bring  in  pictures  measuring 
seven  by  nine  inches,  plus  accom- 
panying sound,  will  cost  about  $250, 
they  said. 

New  York  will  have  two  mammoth 
transmitters  operating  on  regular 
schedules  by  spring,  according  to 
plans  now — NBC's  transmitter  atop 
the  Empire  State  Building,  and  CBS' 
in  the  Chrysler  Building  tower. 

If  you  live  outside  of  New  York, 
you  may  have  to  wait  a  while  longer 


for  your  television  programs,  since 
plans  aren't  quite  so  far  advanced 
elsewhere.  Experimental  studios  are 
either  on  the  air  now  or  planned  for 
the  near  future  in  Los  Angeles,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany 
and  Chicago,  and  if  sets  were  avail- 
able would  probably  go  on  the  air 
regularly  as  soon  as  possible. 

Anyhow — television  is  actually   on 
its  way  at  last. 


The  most  pitiful  person  in  New 
York  the  night  Tommy  Riggs'  pro- 
gram had  its  first  broadcast  was  Mr. 
Riggs  himself.  The  broadcast  over, 
sponsors  and  reporters  gathered  at  a 
buffet  supper  to  congratulate  Tommy. 
The  party  went  on  until  late  in  the 
evening.  Which  would  have  been  very 
pleasant,  except  that  it  was  Tommy's 
fifth  wedding  anniversary,  and  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Riggs  were  straining 
hard  at  the  leash  to  get  away  and 
find  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  Appar- 
ently it  didn't  occur  to  them  to  leave 
Betty  Lou  to  entertain  the  folks. 


The  Silver  Theater  plays  on  Sunday 
afternoons  will  continue  until  early 
spring  this  year,  instead  of  signing  off, 
as  they  did  last  season,  right  after 
Christmas — for  which  the  sponsors  be 
thanked.  There  are  so  few  good  orig- 
inal dramatic  shows  on  the  air  that 
we  can't  afford  to  let  one  of  them  go. 
And,  incidentally,  when  is  the  Star 
Theater  on  Wednesday  nights  going 
to  resume  its  much-ballyhooed  policy 
of  presenting  nothing  but  original 
plays  for  its  dramatic  spots?  There's 
been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
resurrect  old  Broadway  plays  on  this 
otherwise  sprightly  program. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— The  newest 
voice  to  hit  the  air  waves  is  that  of 
Jimmy  Powers,  youngest  sports  editor 
in  New  York.  He  talks  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  6:30  every  night  on  station 
WMCA,  which  estimates  proudly  that 
he  already  has  gathered  a  faithful 
flock  of  50,000  listeners. 

Jimmy  came  to  New  York  from 
Enid,   Oklahoma,   but   before   getting 


"I've  had  complaints  about  your  squeaky  voice  lately, 
Charlie,  so   I  guess   I'll   oil  you  up  a  bit,"  says  Edgar. 


They  discovered  a  supply  of  paint,  so 
jEdgar   freshened    up   Charlie's    mouth. 


here  he  worked  in  Oklahoma  oil  fields 
and  Western  farm  fields,  travelled 
with  the  Giants  and  Yankees  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  attended 
Marquette  and  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sities. At  Marquette  he  was  an  all- 
around  athlete  and  letterman,  playing 
football,  basketball,  golf  and  tennis, 
but  specializing  in  track.  He's  still  an 
all-around  sportsman  as  far  as  re- 
porting goes,  covering  them  all,  but 
admitting  that  he  prefers  baseball. 

He's  also  pretty  good  at  spelling, 
which  he  proved  by  winning  one  of 
Paul  Wing's  NBC  Spelling  Bees 
recently. 

The  famed  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
tournaments  are  promoted  by  Jimmy 
as  part  of  his  newspaper  work.  He 
stages  four  big  boxing  meets  a  year 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  each 
show  is  a  sell-out.  He  has  also  taken 
Golden  Gloves  teams  abroad,  and 
while  in  England  spoke  over  the 
British  Broadcasting  System. 

Jimmy's  fall  football  guessing  con- 
test is  the  largest  in  the  country — 
last  year  well  over  a  million  guess- 


ing-coupons  came  into  his  newspaper 
sports  department. 

He's    married,     and    has    a    baby 
daughter  named  Patricia. 


COLUMBIA,  South  Carolina— Were 
J.  E.  Mainer's  Mountaineers  embar- 
rassed! 

Mainer's  Mountaineers,  hillbilly 
singers  who  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  local  features  on  Columbia's 
WIS,  decided  to  find  out  how  many 
people  really  listened  to  them.  So 
one  day  the  Ol'  Hired  Hand,  who  does 
the  talking  for  the  Mountaineers,  an- 
nounced on  both  of  their  regular  day- 
time broadcasts  that  he  and  the  boys 
would  give  a  special  jamboree  pro- 
gram that  night — at  which  time 
they'd  make  a  special  offer  to  their 
listeners. 

On  the  night  broadcast,  the  Hired 
Hand  announced  that  he  wanted  the 
Mountaineers'  fans  to  write  in  the 
next  day,  telling  them  that  they'd 
listened  to  this  particular  broadcast. 
As  an  inducement,  he  offered  a  free 
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photograph  of  the  group. 

The  station  had  expected  about  five 
hundred  pieces  of  mail — but  by  the 
next  night  11,421  requests  for  pictures 
had  been  received!  Which  certainly 
proved  that  folks  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  like 
their  Mountaineers. 

The  Mountaineers  troupe  is  com- 
posed of  Byron  H.  Parker,  "the  Ol' 
Hired  Hand,"  who  is  the  salesman 
and  announcer;  George  Morris 
("Sambo"),  who  plays  a  guitar; 
Leonard  Stokes  ("Handsome"),  who 
also  plays  a  guitar;  DeWitt  Jenkins 
("Snuffy"),  who  pink-a-panks  the 
banjo;  and  J.  E.  Mainer  ("J.  E."),  who 
fiddles  around  and  still  tends  to 
business. 

All  the  boys  are  from  North  Caro- 
lina except  Parker,  who  comes  from 
Nebraska.  They  dress  "in  character" 
winter  and  summer,  off  the  street  and 
on.  Their  picturesque  ten-gallon  hats, 
high-heeled  boots,  loud  plaid  shirts, 
and  fringed  buckskin  vests  are  com- 
mon sights  in  Columbia  and  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Now,  if  you  want  to  go  down,  you  push  the  bottom  button, 
but  if  you  want  to  go  up,  then  you  press  the  top  button. 
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TELEVISION  is  actually  on  its  way 
at  last1 
It  you  live  in  New  York  or  very 
near  it,  and  have  at  least  $150  to 
spend,  the  chances  are  that  you  11  be 
watching  television  pictures  in  your 
own  home  by  late  April.  That's  the 
substance  of  an  announcement  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Radio 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Several  of  the  member  manufac- 
turers revealed  that  they  are  already 
at  work  making  television  receiving 
sets  of  several  different  types,  which 
will  probably  sell  for  prices  ranging 
from  $150  to  $1,000.  A  set  which 
would  bring  in  pictures  measuring 
seven  by  nine  inches,  plus  accom- 
panying sound,  will  cost  about  $250, 
they  said.  ., 

New  York  will  have  two  mammoth 
transmitters  operating  on  regular 
schedules  by  spring,  according  to 
plans  now— NBC's  transmitter  atop 
the  Empire  State  Building,  and  CBS 
in  the  Chrysler  Building  tower. 

If  you  live  outside  of  New  York, 
you  may  have  to  wait  a  while  longer 


for  your  television  programs,  since 
plans  aren't  quite  so  far  advanced 
elsewhere.  Experimental  studios  are 
either  on  the  air  now  or  planned  for 
the  near  future  in  Los  Angeles,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany 
and  Chicago,  and  if  sets  were  avail- 
able would  probably  go  on  the  air 
regularly  as  soon  as  possible. 

Anyhow — television  is  actually  on 
its  way  at  last. 

The  most  pitiful  person  in  New 
York  the  night  Tommy  Riggs'  pro- 
gram had  its  first  broadcast  was  Mr. 
Riggs  himself.  The  broadcast  over, 
sponsors  and  reporters  gathered  at  a 
buffet  supper  to  congratulate  Tommy. 
The  party  went  on  until  late  in  the 
evening.  Which  would  have  been  very 
pleasant,  except  that  it  was  Tommy's 
fifth  wedding  anniversary,  and  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Riggs  were  straining 
hard  at  the  leash  to  get  away  and 
find  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  Appar- 
ently it  didn't  occur  to  them  to  leave 
Betty  Lou  to  entertain  the  folks. 


The  Silver  Theater  plays  on  Sunday 
afternoons  will  continue  until  early 
spring  this  year,  instead  of  signing  off, 
as  they  did  last  season,  right  after 
Christmas — for  which  the  sponsors  be 
thanked.  There  are  so  few  good  orig- 
inal dramatic  shows  on  the  air  that 
we  can't  afford  to  let  one  of  them  go. 
And,  incidentally,  when  is  the  Star 
Theater  on  Wednesday  nights  going 
to  resume  its  much-ballyhooed  policy 
of  presenting  nothing  but  original 
plays  for  its  dramatic  spots?  There's 
been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
resurrect  old  Broadway  plays  on  this 
otherwise  sprightly  program. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— The  newest 
voice  to  hit  the  air  waves  is  that  of 
Jimmy  Powers,  youngest  sports  editor 
in  New  York.  He  talks  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  6: 30  every  night  on  station 
WMCA,  which  estimates  proudly  that 
he  already  has  gathered  a  faithful 
flock  of  50,000  listeners. 

Jimmy  came  to  New  York  from 
Enid,   Oklahoma,   but  before  getting 


here  he  worked  in  Oklahoma  oil  fields 
and  Western  farm  fields,  travelled 
with  the  Giants  and  Yankees  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  attended 
Marquette  and  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sities. At  Marquette  he  was  an  all- 
around  athlete  and  letterman,  playing 
football,  basketball,  golf  and  tennis, 
but  specializing  in  track.  He's  still  an 
all-around  sportsman  as  far  as  re- 
porting goes,  covering  them  all,  but 
admitting  that  he  prefers  baseball. 

He's  also  pretty  good  at  spelling, 
which  he  proved  by  winning  one  of 
Paul  Wing's  NBC  Spelling  Bees 
recently. 

The  famed  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
tournaments  are  promoted  by  Jimmy 
as  part  of  his  newspaper  work.  He 
stages  four  big  boxing  meets  a  year 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  each 
show  is  a  sell-out.  He  has  also  taken 
Golden  Gloves  teams  abroad,  and 
while  in  England  spoke  over  the 
British  Broadcasting  System. 

Jimmy's  fall  football  guessing  con- 
test is  the  largest  in  the  country — 
last  year  well  over  a  million  guess- 


ing-coupons  came  into  his  newspaper 
sports  department. 

He's    married,    and    has 
daughter  named  Patricia. 


baby 


COLUMBIA,  South  Carolina— Were 
J.  E.  Mainer's  Mountaineers  embar- 
rassed! 

Mainer's  Mountaineers,  hillbilly 
singers  who  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  local  features  on  Columbia's 
WIS,  decided  to  find  out  how  many 
people  really  listened  to  them.  So 
one  day  the  01'  Hired  Hand,  who  does 
the  talking  for  the  Mountaineers,  an- 
nounced on  both  of  their  regular  day- 
time broadcasts  that  he  and  the  boys 
would  give  a  special  jamboree  pro- 
gram that  night— at  which  time 
they'd  make  a  special  offer  to  their 
listeners. 

On  the  night  broadcast,  the  Hired 
Hand  announced  that  he  wanted  the 
Mountaineers'  fans  to  write  in  the 
next  day,  telling  them  that  they'd 
listened  to  this  particular  broadcast. 
As  an  inducement,  he  offered  a  free 
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photograph  of  the  group. 

The  station  had  expected  about  five 
hundred  pieces  of  mail— but  by  the 
next  night  11,421  requests  for  pictures 
had  been  received!  Which  certainly 
proved  that  folks  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  like 
their  Mountaineers. 

The  Mountaineers  troupe  is  com- 
posed of  Byron  H.  Parker,  "the  01' 
Hired  Hand,"  who  is  the  salesman 
arid  announcer;  George  Morris 
("Sambo"),  who  plays  a  guitar; 
Leonard  Stokes  ("Handsome"),  who 
also  plays  a  guitar;  DeWitt  Jenkins 
(  Snuffy"),  who  pink-a-panks  the 
banjo;  and  J.  E.  Mainer  ("X  E."),  who 
fiddles  around  and  still  tends  to 
business. 

All  the  boys  are  from  North  Caro- 
lina except  Parker,  who  comes  from 
Nebraska.  They  dress  "in  character" 
winter  and  summer,  off  the  street  and 
on.  Their  picturesque  ten-gallon  hats, 
high-heeled  boots,  loud  plaid  shirts, 
and  fringed  buckskin  vests  are  com- 
mon sights  in  Columbia  and  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


FACING  THE 
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By       KEN       ALDEN 


Watch   Will   Osborne   now! 
His   music's   been   patented. 

KAY  KYSER  may  lose  his  soloist- 
siren,  Ginny  Sims,  to  either  the 
movies  or  the  musical  comedy 
stage.  Kay  is  encouraging  Ginny  to 
make  a  reputation  away  from  the 
bandstand  .  .  .  Dick  Rogers,  Will  Os- 
borne's sensational  scat  singer,  is 
wearing  a  pair  of  nifty  cuff-links 
given  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
.  .  .  Dick  appeared  last  summer  in 
Europe  with  Jack  Hylton's  band  and 
played  before  the  ex-King  and  Hitler 
.  .  .  Joan  Edwards'  uncle,  Gus  Ed- 
wards, who  discovered  so  many  fa- 
mous stars,  didn't  discover  his  own 
niece.  However,  he's  her  Hollywood 
representative  now  and  is  trying  to 
get  her  into  pictures  .  .  .  The  famous 
feud  between  Sammy  Kaye  and  Kay 
Kyser  hasn't  affected  either  lad.  They 
are  both  in  New  York  hotels  this 
season  and  both  are  luring  plenty  of 
cash  customers  .  .  .  Penny  Wise,  new 
vocalist  heard  with  Eddy  Duchin  on 
NBC,  is  really  Doris  Fisher,  daughter 
of  composer  Fred  Fisher.  He  wrote 
"Dardenella."   Remember  it? 
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"Old  Man  Mose"  helped  Pa- 
tricia   Norman   rise   to  fame! 


OLD  MAN  MOSE 

You  know  what  "Mammy"  did  for 
Al  Jolson,  "Ida"  for  Eddie  Leonard, 
"Bill"  for  Helen  Morgan  and  "Star- 
dust" for  Bing  Crosby.  Well,  another 
star  has  been  born  and  she  has  to 
thank  a  two-year-old  tune  for  her 
flight  to  glory.  The  song  is  "Old  Man 
Mose."  The  singer  is  lovely  Patricia 
Norman. 

When  she  made  a  recording  of  the 
song  with  Eddy  Duchin,  after  getting 
only  two  hours  sleep,  and  discovered 
it  was  judged  one  of  the  best  swing 
records  of  all  time,  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  the  little  girl  from 
Texas. 

The  singer  is  now  making  personal 
appearances  and  has  her  eyes  on  a 
fat  movie  contract. 

*     *     * 

2,059,898 

It's  just  another  number  to  you,  but 
to  Will  Osborne  it  might  mean  the 
difference  between  the  success  he  so 
richly  deserves  or  the  unhappy  future 


of  being  called  the  leader  of  the  most 
under-rated  band  in  America. 

2,059,898  is  the  number  granted  to 
Will  Osborne  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  for  his  slide,  glide 
music — the  only  musical  effect  ever 
patented. 

Will  spent  a  small  fortune  and 
three  years  of  worrying  and  waiting 
before  the  government  approved  his 
application  on  November  3,  1936. 

The  Toronto-born  leader  has  started 
from  scratch.  He  has  left  behind  him 
the  phoney  feud  with  Rudy  Vallee; 
all  those  whacky  publicity  stunts  that 
only  ended  as  a  boomerang. 

Today  Will  is  concentrating  on 
dance  music.  He  is  heard  several 
times  weekly  over  MBS  and  NBC, 
winning  new  friends  every  day. 

Popular  with  the  dancers,  admired 
by  other  musicians,  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  is  keeping  Osborne  back. 
He  has  no  commercial  program,  and 
few  fan  clubs. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


TRY  01  MIR  LUCKY  MIL  COLOR 

mm  you  buy 
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Created  to  cover  your  nails  smoothly  with  only  7  coaf 
instead  of  2...  makes  nails  gleam  like  sparkling  gems 


At  last,  a  cream  nail  polish  of  enduring 
loveliness  ...  a  polish  that  goes  on  in 
one  smooth  coat . . .  and  stays  perfect  for 
as  long  as  7  days !  But  how  is  this  pos- 
sible? Because  Lady  Esther  scientists 
created  this  new  polish  to  resist  crack- 
ing, chipping,  peeling ...  to  keep  its  lus- 
trous finish  days  longer ...  to  win  alluring 
beauty  and  distinction  for  your  hands. 
But  Lady  Esther  presents  more  than 
an  amazing  new  nail  polish.  She  brings 
you  an  entirely  new  way  to  buy  polish 
. .  .a  way  that  makes  sure  you  will  find  the 
one  lucky  flattering  color  for  your  nails. 

Try  on  before  you  buy! 

Haven't  you  often  found  it  annoying 
when  you  try  to  select  your  nail  color 
in  the  store?  You  pick  up  bottle  after 
bottle,  study  color  charts,  ask  the  sales- 
girl for  advice.  In  the  end  you  choose  a 
color  that  you  hope  is  right . . .  but  when 
you  get  home  and  try  it  on,  the 
chances  are  it  looks  entirely  dif- 
ferent on  your  nails !  Your  money 
is  wasted  and  your  finger  nails 


fail  to  sparkle  the  way  you   expected. 
How  io  find  your  lucky  color 

But  now— before  you  buy— you  can  find 
the  one  enchanting  color  that  will  give 
your  nails  and  hands  streamlined  ele- 
gance, flatter  them  beyond  belief,  and 
harmonize  irresistibly  with  your  clothes. 
And  how  do  you  do  this?  You  cut  out 
the  Lady  Esther  "Color  Tips"  at  right— 
fit  the  colored  part  over  your  nail  and 
use  the  white  tabs  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Women  themselves  voted  this  the  easiest 
and  best  way  to  find  their  one  lucky 
shade.  It  is  the  winning  way  perfected 
by  Lady  Esther  to  end  guesswork  and 
disappointment  ...  to  save  polish,  time 
and  money! 

You'll  want  to  start  right  now  — so  try 
on  these  "Color  Tips"  at  once  and  don't 
stop  until  you've  found  the  one  glorious 
color  that's  lucky  for  you !  Then  put  the 
tab  in  your  purse  as  a  re- 
minder to  buy  Lady  Esther's 
7- Day  Nail  Polish  the  first 
time  vou're  shopping. 


/ 


/ 


CUT  OUT  THESE  LUCKY  "COLOR  TIPS"  and  try  them  on  your  finger 
nail  until  you  find  your  most  flattering  color.  Cut  on  the  clotted  lines. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE -THESE  "TIPS"  SHOW  COLOR  ONLY-NOT 

GLOSS.   Prepare   for  still  another  thrill  when  you  see   how  the  real 

polish  gleams  with  brilliance  printing  cannot  equal. 


Copyrijrht  1938.  Lady  Esther  Ltd. 
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LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 


WOMEN'S  CONSUMER  JURY  CRAZY  ABOUT 

LUSTER-FOAM 

With  all  brand  names  concealed,  a  large  Women's 
Consumer  Jury  voted  as  follows:  Against  one  leading 
brand,  the  NEW  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  with  Luster- 
Foam  was  a  two  to  one  favorite.  Against  the  next  two, 
a  decided  favorite.  Against  a  fourth,  a  very  slight 
edge.  The  verdict  of  the  men's  consumer  jury  was 
essentially  the  same  with  the  exception  that  the  fourth 
paste  reversed  the  women's  results  slightly.  The  com- 
ments above  are  typical. 


More  than 

lA  POUND 

of  tooth  paste  in  the 
double  size  tube  401 

Regular  size  tube  25<* 


New   Listerine    Tooth   Paste   with   amazing 

Luster-Foam  "Bubble  Bath"  cleanses  teeth 

new,  thrilling  way  .  .  .  more  penetrating  .  .  . 

more  thorough  .  .  .  millions  choose  it 

You  simply  can't  imagine  how  clean  your  teeth  can  be  .  .  . 
how  brilliantly  they  gleam  . . .  until  you  have  used  the  New 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  energized  by  Luster-Foam. 

Luster-Foam  detergent  is  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  dental  care  .  .  .  the  energetic  foe  of  decay.  It  is  not  a 
soap,  yet  has  far  more  penetrating  power  than  soap.  It 
is  not  a  powder,  yet  has  powder's  effectiveness. 

A  tooth  paste  especially  created  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  countless  tiny  pits,  cracks,  and  fissures  on  the  teeth  .  . . 
the  "blind  spots"  between  the  teeth  and  at  the  gum  line  so 
frequently  neglected  in  the  past.  These  are  the  areas  to 
which  dull  film  clings,  where  germs  breed,  fermenting  acids 
form,  and  where  many  authorities  estimate  between  75% 
and  98%  of  all  decay  starts. 

Into  some  of  these  areas,  ordinary  dentifrices  and  even 
water  seldom  enter.  But  Luster-Foam  enters  them  .  .  . 
especially  created  to  do  that  very  job. 

That  lively,  aromatic  Luster-Foam  "bubble  bath" 
(20,000  bubbles  to  the  square  inch)  starts  performing  a 
miracle  the  moment  brush  and  saliva  set  it  off. 

Dull  film  is  whisked  away.  Food  accumulations  come  off 
like  magic.  Dangerous  decay  acids  are  combated.  Millions 
of  decay  germs  are  removed. 

Get  the  new  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  with  Luster-Foam 
detergent,  right  now!  It  will  bring  you  a  new  conception 
of  health  and  beauty.  At  all  drug  counters,  in  two 
sizes:  Regular  25f5,  and  Big  Double-Size  containing 
more  than  ^  lb.  of  toothpaste  for  40/— by  all  odds 
your  best  buy. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 


NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 


NBC-Red:  Animal  News 


CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Turn  Back  the  Clock 


NBC-Red:  Tom  Terriss 
CBS:  Press  Radio  News 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Melody  Moments 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Russian  Melodies 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

NBC-Blue:  Chamber  Music 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

CBS:  Charles  Paul 
NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen,  contralto 

NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 

CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES  FAMILY 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  Madrigal  Singers 

NBC-Blue:       RADIO       CITY       MUSIC 
HALL 

NBC-Red:  Shakespeare's  England 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Red:       University      of      Chicago 

Round  Table 
CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  GREAT  PLAYS 
NBC-Red:  Walter  Logan 

CBS:  Europe  Calling 
MBS:  Lutheran  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Benno  Rabinoff 


1:45  NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker 

2:00  CBS:  Americans  All 

2:00  NBC-Blue:     THE     MAGIC     KEY     OF 

RCA 
2:00  NBC-Red:    Sunday    Dinner    at    Aunt 

Fanny's 
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10:00 
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10:30 
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CBS:  Texas  Rangers 
NBC-Red:  Kidoodlers 


CBS:  N.   Y.   PHILHARMONIC 

NBC-Blue:  Smoke  Dreams 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

NBC-Blue:  Second  Guessers 
NBC-Red:  Himber  Orchestra 


NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Ranger's  Serenade 


NBC-Blue:  Boredom  by  Budd 
NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 


NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  AuriiMons 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 


MBS:  The  Shadow 
CBS:  BEN  BERNIE 
NBC-Red:  The  Spelling  Bee 

NBC-Blue:  The  Master  Builder 

CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 

NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 
NBC-Red-  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Billy  House 

MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

NBC-Red:  A  Tale  of  Today 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  The  Other  Americas 
NBC-Red:  JACK  BENNY 


CBS:  Gulf  Oil  Program 
NBC-Blue:  Seth  Parker 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  Orson  Welles  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  Out  of  the  West 
NBC-Red:     DON    AMECHE,     EDGAR 
BERGEN,    NELSON    EDDY 


CBS:   FORD    SYMPHONY 
NBC-Blue:   HOLLYWOOD    PLAY- 
HOUSE 
NBC-Red-  Manhattan  Merry-go- 

Round 
NBC-Blue:  WALTER    WINCHELL 
NBC-Red:    American    Album    of    Fa- 
miliar Music 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 


CBS:  ROBERT    BENCHLEY 
NBC-Red:  HORACE    HEIDT 


CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 

NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 

NBC-Red:  Col.  Frederic  Palmer 


8:00  10:00  11:00  CBS    Dance  orchestra 
8:00   10:0g  11:00  NBC:  Dance  orchestra 
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Sunday's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Don 
Ameche 


You  can  buy  acquaintances  with  your  money,  but  friends  only  with  your  heart. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Nov.  27 


/^.UEST  stars  to  please  every 
^"^    taste    are    offered    today    by 

radio On    the    CBS    New 

York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
broadcast  at  3:00  this  afternoon, 
Zoltan  Kurthy,  violinist,  plays 
a  number  with  the  orchestra. 
Your  Almanac  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Kurthy,  but  the  Philharmonic 
isn't  in  the  habit  of  hiring  ama- 
teurs, so  he  ought  to  be  well 
worth  listening  to.  .  .  .  Blonde 
and  capable  Miss  Ginger  Rogers 
is  the  star  of  today's  Silver  Thea- 
ter play,  on  CBS  at  6:00,  E.S.T. 
Ginger  appears  in  one  of  those 
swell  Silver  Theater  dramas, 
written  especially  for  radio.  .  .  . 
On  the  Mutual  network,  at  6:30, 


the  Show  of  the  Week  program 
has  a  guest-star  orchestra" — 
Bunny  Berigan's  swing  crew.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Rethberg,  famed  op- 
eratic soprano,  sings  on  the  Ford 
Sunday  Evening  Hour,  CBS  at 
9:00.  .  .  .  Tonight's  your  last 
chance  to  listen  to  John  Nesbitt 
and  his  Passing  Parade,  on  CBS 
at  7:30- — that  is,  unless  there's  a 
sudden  shift  in  the  sponsor's 
plans.  However,  the  sponsor  isn't 
dropping  radio  —  whatever  hap- 
pens. Good  Gulf  will  have  a 
new  program  on  the  air  next 
Sunday  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
William  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
"Othello,"  is  scheduled  for  pres- 
entation   on    NBC-Blue    at    1:00. 


Ginger  Rogers  stars 
in  a  Silver  Theater 
play,  from  6:00  to 
6:30   today   on   CBS. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Dec.  4 


Whirlwind  Carole  Lom- 
bard bandies  wise- 
cracks with  Charlie 
McCarthy    at    8    P.M. 


TAfHILE  Clark  Gable  is 
emoting  as  the  guest  star 
on  tonight's  Si'/ver  Theater  play, 
his  best  girl-friend,  Carole  Lom- 
bard, will  be  brushing  up  on  her 
lines  in  preparation  for  doing  a 
stint  on  the  Chase  and  Sanborn 
show.  .  .  .  The  Silver  Theater, 
of  course,  is  at  6:00  on  CBS; 
the  Chase  and  Sanborn  program 
two  hours  later  on  NBC-Red. 
.  .  .  Carole's  guest  shot  is  the 
result  of  a  hurried  trip  to  Holly- 
wood made  by  a  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency  official  for  the 
express  purpose  of  persuading 
her  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
for  a  regular  weekly  program. 
She    couldn't    be    persuaded,    but 


she  did  agree  to  a  couple  of 
guest  appearances,  and  this  is 
one.  Carole  works  too  hard  in 
movies  and  values  her  scanty 
spare  time  too  much  to  want  to 
give  any  of  it  to  radio.  .  .  . 
Ezio  Pinza,  bass  soloist,  is  guest 
on  tonight's  Ford  Hour,  CBS,  at 
9:00.  .  .  .  And  Orlando  Barera, 
violinist,  is  on  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  concert,  CBS,  at 
3:00.  ...  On  NBC-Blue  •  the 
Great  Plays  drama  festival  con- 
tinues with  "The  Cid,"  by 
Corneille — at  1:00  in  the  after- 
noon, New  York  time.  .  .  .  The 
new  Good  Gulf  program  bows 
in  on  CBS  tonight  at  7:30,  so 
don't  forget  to  listen. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Dec.  11 


DETTE  DAVIS  is  on  the 
Silver  Theater  today.  .  .  . 
CBS  at  6:00  .  .  .  starring  in  the 
first  instalment  of  a  two-part  play. 
Since  it  was  Bette  who  gave  the 
season's  most  electrifying  per- 
formance on  the  air  in  the  open- 
ing Texaco  show  last  October 
— remember  her  in  "Alter  Ego"? 
— she's  a  listener's  must  item  to- 
day. ...  If  you  like  string  quar- 
tets, you'll  be  tuning  in  your 
nearest  NBC-Blue  station  this 
afternoon  between  6:00  and  7:00, 
E.S.T. ,  to  listen  to  the  final  con- 
cert in  a  series  of  Beethoven 
recitals  given  by  the  Kolisch 
Quartet.  .  .  .  The  recital  is  spon- 
sored   by     the    New     Friends    of 


Music,  and  comes  from  Town 
Hall  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
turns  from  violinists  to  pianists 
for  its  guest  star  today,  present- 
ing Eugene  List  at  3:00  on  CBS. 
.  .  .  Helen  Jepson,  beautiful 
blonde  soprano,  sings  on  the  Ford 
program,  CBS  at  9:00.  .  .  . 
Marion  Anderson,  colored  con- 
tralto who  has  been  praised  by 
every  critic  who  ever  heard  her, 
is  the  highlight  of  the  Magic  Key 
of  RCA  show  on  NBC-Blue  at 
2:00.  .  .  .  On  the  same  network, 
an  hour  earlier,  the  Great  Plays 
series  presents  "Life  Is  a  Dream," 
by  Calderon,  seldom  heard  by 
radio    audiences. 


Beautiful  Helen  Jep- 
son sings  on  the 
Ford  Symphony  Hour 
tonight   on   CBS   at  9. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Dec  18,  25 


Bette  Davis  stars  in 
the  second  instalment 
of  a  two-part  play 
on    CBS    at   6    o'clock. 


T^ECEMBER  18:  Don't  forget 
that  Bette  Davis  stars  in  the 
second  instalment  of  her  two- 
part  play  on  the  Silver  Theater 
tonight  at  6:00  on  CBS.  .  .  . 
Piano  music  addicts  are  in  for  a 
full  day  of  listening — Hortense 
Monath,  pianist,  is  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  at  3:00  on 
CBS,  and  Myra  Hess,  the  great- 
est living  woman  pianist,  is  guest 
star  on  the  Ford  Hour — same 
network  at  9:00.  ...  In  the  Great 
Plays  department — NBC-Blue  at 
1:00 — is  Moliere's  "The  Amateur 
Gentleman,"  which  has  kept  peo- 
ple laughing  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years  now.  .  .  .  The  Budapest 
Quartet,    at    6:00    on    NBC-Blue, 


presents  a  program  of  the  com- 
positions by  Bach  and  Haydn.  .  .  . 
The  Americans  All — Immigrants 
All  program  on  CBS  at  2:00 
deals  today  with  Scandinavians  in 
America. 

December  25:  You  shouldn't 
have  to  be  told  that  this  is  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  there  will  be  a 
wealth  of  Yuletide  features  on 
the  air.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  im- 
pressive will  be  a  concert  by  the 
Sistine  Chapel  Choir,  coming  to 
you  by  short  wave  from  the 
Vatican  in  Rome.  NBC  will 
broadcast  the  concert,  which  will 
consist  of  compositions  by  two 
famous  religious  composers,  Pe- 
rosi  and  Palestrina. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
00  NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

15  NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

30  NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 
30  NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

45  NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

00  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
00  NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
05  NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

15  NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

30  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

30  NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  NBC-Red:  Allen  Prescott 

00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

00  MBS:  School  of  the  Air 

00  NBC-Blue:  Household  Hannah 

00  NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
15  NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
15  NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Madame  Courageous 
30  NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

45  CBS:  Stepmother 

45  NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 

45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

00  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
15  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

30  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
45  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
00  NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

15  CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
30  NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

15  NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

15  NBC-Red:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 

30  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

30  NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

30  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

45  CBS:  This  Day  is  Ours 

00  CBS:  Irene  Beasley 

00  NBC-Blue:  Adventures  in  Reading 

00  NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

30  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45  MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 

45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

00  CBS:  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
00  NBC-Blue:  U.  S.  Navy  Band 
00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

45  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

00  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

00  NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

00  NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

15  NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
15  NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

30  NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

45  CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 

45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

45  NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

00  CBS:  Press-Radio  News 

00  NBC-Red:  Science  in  the  News 

15  CBS:  Howie  Wing 

30  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

45  CBS:  Sophie  Tucker 

45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

45  NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 

00  NBC-Blue:  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 
00  NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

15  CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
15  NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

30  CBS:  EDDIE  CANTOR 
30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
30  NBC-Red:  Emily  Post 

00  CBS:  Monday  Night  Show 
00  NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison 
00  NBC-Red  :|AL   PEARCEfl 

30  CBS:  Pick  and  Pat 

30  NBC-Blue:  Those  We  Love 

30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

00  CBS:  LUX   THEATER 

00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

30  NBC-Red:  Eddy  Duchin 

00  CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

00  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 

00  NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 
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Cantor 

Aim  at  nothing — and  that's  exactly  what  you'll  hit. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Nov.  28 


~QARBARA  WEEKS  gets  the 
honor  of  playing  radio's  first 
woman  judge  in  a  dramatic  serial 
— at  least,  your  Almanac  can't 
remember  any  previous  one.  Bar- 
bara is  "Her  Honor,  Nancy 
James"  in  the  daily  serial  of  the 
same  name,  on  CBS  at  12:15 
every  day  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  this 
serial  is  especially  interesting  be- 
cause it's  a  good  example  of 
something  that  seems  to  be  a 
trend  these  days  in  radio  dramas 
— an  interest  in  poor  and  under- 
privileged people.  Nancy  James 
devotes  her  life  to  helping  those 
who  live  in  the  slum  sections  of 
a  large   city — but   it's   a   safe   bet 


that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  Her 
Honor  still  finds  time  for  some 
personal  problems,  too.  .  .  .  Bar- 
bara Weeks  is  from  Binghamton, 
New  York,  and  has  been  on  dif- 
ferent CBS  programs  for  the  last 
three  years — which  still  leaves  her 
a  long  way  from  breaking  the 
record  set  by  one  of  her  ancestors, 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Jillson,  who  was 
an  actress  until  she  was  eighty 
years  old!  .  .  .  NBC-Blue  today 
presents  one  of  those  broadcasts 
which  your  Almanac  personally 
can't  get  much  excited  over — but 
maybe  you  will.  It's  a  de- 
scription of  the  opening  day  of 
the  International  Livestock  Show, 
in    Chicago — at    4    P.M.,    E.S.T. 


Barbara  Weeks  is  the 
star  of  Her  Honor, 
Nancy  James,  CBS 
serial   today  at    12:15. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Dec.  5 


Nancy  James'  secre- 
tary is  nineteen- 
year-old  Joan  Banks. 
Listen    in    at     12:15. 


T  AST  week  your  Almanac  told 
you  about  Barbara  Weeks, 
who  plays  the  title  role  in  Her 
Honor,  Nancy  James,  on  CBS  at 
12:15.  .  .  .  Today  you  ought  to 
learn  a  little  about  Joan  Banks, 
who  plays  Nancy's  secretary, 
Ellen.  .  .  .  Joan  is  one  of  those 
rare  creatures,  a  native  New 
Yorker.  .  .  .  She  celebrated  her 
nineteenth  birthday  last  October 
30.  .  .  .  Her  mother  had  done 
some  stage  work  in  stock  com- 
panies before  her  marriage,  but 
she  objected  to  a  stage  career  for 
her  daughter  .  .  .  but  when  the 
little  fair-haired  girl  showed 
enough  talent  in  school  to  win  a 
scholarship      to      the      American 


Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  not 
much  could  be  done  to  stop  her 
career.  .  .  .  Joan's  first  radio  job 
was  with  Walter  O'Keele.  .  .  . 
Later  she  was  with  Colonel 
Stoopnagle,  and  appeared  on  the 
summer-theater  stage  with 
Lanny  Ross  and  Walter  Hamp- 
ton. .  .  .  This  is  her  first  regular 
role  in  a  radio  serial.  .  .  .  Notice 
that  the  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
serial  has  moved  from  NBC  to 
CBS  at  1:15,  while  Vic  and  Sade 
have  gone  back  to  NBC-Red  at 
4:30.  .  .  .  CBS  also  has  a  brand 
new  serial,  This  Day  Is  Ours,  at 
1:45.  .  .  .  Peables  Takes  a  Chance 
is  a  new  one  on  NBC-Blue  at 
1:30. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Dec.  12 


CLYDE  LUCAS,  whose  orches- 
tra plays  a  swingy  sort  of 
rhumba,  goes  into  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Hotel  in  San  Francisco  to- 
night for  an  indefinite  stay,  and 
you'll  want  to  listen  to  his  sus- 
taining dance  program  over  NBC. 
. . .  Clyde  isn't  one  of  the  biggest 
of  big-name  bands,  but  his  music 
is  a  favorite  of  the  society  crowd. 
.  .  .  Another  of  NBC's  features 
for  the  day  is  the  opening  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion convention  in  New  Orleans — 
of  special  interest  to  all  the 
listeners  who  don't  live  in  cities. 
The  convention  lasts  until  De- 
cember 19,  and  NBC  will  have 
other    broadcasts    from     it    every 


now  and  then.  .  .  .  There's  a 
whole  hour  of  music  in  the  mod- 
ern style  available  these  Monday 
nights,  early  in  the  evening — 
Eddy  Duchin  on  NBC-Red  at 
9:30,  and  Guy  Lombardo  on  CBS 
at  10:00 — and  by  the  time  Lom- 
bardo is  done  the  sustaining  dance 
programs  will  be  tuning  up  for 
your  ears.  .  .  .  Among  the  reg- 
ulars you  won't  want  to  miss  are 
Lum  and  Abner  on  CBS  at  7:15. 
.  .  .  Eddie  Cantor  on  the  same 
network  at  7:30.  .  .  .  Al  Pearce 
on  NBC-Red  at  8:00  .  .  .  and 
on  NBC-Red  at  9:00,  Phil  Spital- 
ny's  swell  all-girl  orchestra,  with 
Dorothy  Thompson  adding  her 
comments   on   world   affairs. 


Clyde  Lucas  takes 
his  band  into  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel 
in      San      Francisco. 


Highlights  For  Monday.  Dec.  19,  26 


Ruth  Lyon  sings  to- 
day on  the  Words  and 
Music  program — NBC- 
Red    at    1:30,    E.S.T. 


T~)ECEMBER  19:  A  pleasant 
sort  of  program  that  you're 
bound  to  enjoy  is  Words  and 
Music,  on  NBC-Red  today  and 
Thursday  at  1:30.  ...  It  stars 
Ruth  Lyon,  soprano,  Edward 
Davies,  baritone,  Larry  Larsen, 
organist,  and  Harvey  Hays,  nar- 
rator. .  .  .  Ruth  Lyon  was  born 
in  Pontiac,  Illinois,  and  intended 
to  be  a  teacher  when  she  grad- 
uated from  college  .  .  .  she'd 
taught  only  a  little  while  when 
Wayne  King  offered  her  a  sing- 
ing job,  and  teaching  was  for- 
gotten. ...  In  1932  she  made  her 
operatic  debut,  singing  the  title 
role  of  "Lakme"  in  English  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  .  .  . 


In  radio,  she  landed  a  contract 
following  her  first  audition.  . 
She's  pretty  and  vivacious  . 
likes  spinach  better  than  candy 
.  .  .  has  brown  hair  and  eyes. 
Birthday  greetings  are  in  order 
today  for  bandleader  Ray  Noble 
of  the  Burns  and  Allen  show.  .  . 

December  26:  Christmas  Day 
is  over,  but  by  a  great  stroke  of 
luck  today's  a  holiday,  too  . 
so  you  can  simply  take  it  easy, 
listen  to  the  radio,  and  rest  up 
from  yesterday's  excitement.  .  . 
You  can  spend  a  little  time  won 
dering  what  you're  going  to  do 
New  Year's  Eve,  too — that's  al- 
ways a  major  problem  this  time 
of  year. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8: 


NBC- Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC:  Press-Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  Band  Goes  to  Town 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Che/ 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 
NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed   McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:   Getting  the   Most  Out  of 
Life 

NBC-Red:    Road  of  Life 

CBS:   Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:   Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:   Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:   The  O'Neills 

CBS:   Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:   Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:   Time  for  Thought 

CBS:   Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC-Red:  Dr.  Joseph   Maddy  Band 

CBS:   The  Goldbergs 

CBS:    Life  Can   Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:   Goodyear  Farm  News 

CBS:   Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:    Peables  Takes  Charge 

NBC-Red:    Fed.  Women's  Clubs 

CBS:   This  Day  Is  Ours 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tete 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC 


CBS: 
NBC 


Irene  Beasley 

Blue:  Junior  Science  Program 
Red:   Betty  and  Bob 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

School  of  the  Air 
Red:   Valiant  Lady 

Red:   Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:   Story  of  the  Song 
NBC-Red:    Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:    U.  S.  Army  Band 
NBC-Red:    Ma  Perkins 

CBS:   Concert  Hall 

NBC-Red:   Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:   The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:   Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:   Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

Of  Men  and  Books 
Red:    Girl  Alone 


CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
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Music  for  Fun 
Blue:   Affairs  of  Anthony 
Red:    Dick  Tracy 
Blue:   Terry  and  the  Pirates 
Red:    Your  Family  and  Mine 
Blue:    Don  Winslow 
Red:   Jack  Armstrong 

The  Mighty  Show 

Blue:   Tom  Mix 

Red:    Little  Orphan  Annie 

Press-Radio  News 

Howie  Wing 

Bob  Trout 
Red:   Angler  and  Hunter 

Barry  Wood 
Blue:   Lowell  Thomas 
Red:   Father  and  Son 
Blue:    Easy  Aces 
Red:   Amos  'n'  Andy 

Jimmie  Fidler 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
Red:  Vocal  Varieties 

HELEN    MENKEN 
Red:    Quite  by  Accident 

EDWARD    G.    ROBINSON 
Red:   Johnny  Presents 

Al    (oison 

Blue:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 

Red:    For  Men  Only 

We.  The  People 
Blue:    Mary  and   Bob 
Red:    Battle  of  the  Sexes 

Benny  Goodman 

Blur:    NBC  Jamboree 

Red:    McGEE   AND    COMPANY 

Dr.  Christian 
Red:    BOB    HOPE 
-Red :    Uncle  Ezra 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Benay 
Venuta 


A  lazy  person  never  knows  the  luxury  of  leisure. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Nov.  29 


A  SINGER  you  may  not  have 
■^^  heard  before  is  Barry  Wood, 
who  has  his  own  program  on  CBS 
this  evening  at  6:45.  .  .  .  Listen 
in,  and  the  chances  are  you'll  like 
him  .  .  .  Barry's  real  name  is 
Louis  Rapp,  and  his  brother  is 
Barney  Rapp,  the  bandleader.  .  .  . 
He  went  to  Yale  University  for 
pre-medical  studies,  but  when  he 
graduated  in  1930  unforeseen 
contingencies  forced  him  to  look 
for  work  instead  of  continuing  his 
medical  studies.  .  .  .  He  joined 
Buddy  Rogers'  orchestra  as  vocal- 
ist and  instrumentalist — ever 
since  his  childhood  he'd  had  a 
natural  singing  and  playing  talent 
— and  the  next  four  years  found 


him  with  the  Paul  Ash,  Vincent 
Lopez,  and  Abe  Lyman  orches- 
tras. .  .  .  Barry's  six  feet  one  inch 
tall,  has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes, 
and  prefers  country  life  to  city 
life  because  he  likes  to  swim,  fish, 
golf  and  cook  outdoors.  ...  In 
college  he  was  a  star  member  of 
the  Yale  swimming  and  water 
polo  teams — served  as  captain  of 
the  water  polo  quartet  and  was 
chosen  All-American  in  this  sport 
for  three  years.  .  .  .  Your  Alma- 
nac's personal  recommendation 
for  a  swell  comedy  program:  Bob 
Hope  and  company,  on  NBC-Red 
at  10:00.  .  .  .  Except  that  Skinny 
Ennis'  band-leading  is  better  than 
his  singing. 


Barry  Wood,  baritone, 
and  water  polo  champ, 
has  his  own  program 
over     CBS     at     6:45. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Dec.  6 


Eloise  Kummer  plays 
villainess  Marcio 
Mannering  on  the 
Backstage  Wife  show. 


Y"  OUR  Almanac's  hand-picked 
recommendations  for  Tuesday 
listening:  The  Radio  Rubes  at 
8:45  on  NBC-Red  .  .  .  they're 
hill-billies,  but  hill-billies  with  a 
difference,  and  you'll  like  them. 
.  .  .  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly,  on  CBS 
at  10:00  .  .  .  it's  one  of  the  long- 
run  serial  programs,  and  if  you 
haven't  discovered  it  yet,  you 
should.  .  .  .  Smilin'  Ed  McCon- 
nell, on  NBC-Blue  at  10:30  .  .  . 
one  of  radio's  standbys  is  back 
with  a  heart-warming  program  of 
words  and  music.  .  .  .  Big  Sister, 
on  CBS  at  11:30  .  .  .  one  of 
radio's  most  gripping  serials  .  .  . 
and  if  you  want  to  catch  up  on 
the    story,   start  the   fictionization 


which  begins  in  this  issue  of 
Radio  Mirror.  .  .  .  Kate  Smith 
Speaks,  on  CBS  at  noon.  .  .  . 
Kate  not  only  speaks,  but  she 
writes  too,  and  you  ought  to  read 
her  autobiography,  "Living  in  a 
Great  Big  Way"  .  .  .  she  still  ex- 
cels in  the  singing  department, 
too  .  .  .  Backstage  Wife,  on 
NBC-Red  at  4:00  ...  a  serial  that 
always  keeps  you  coming  back  for 
more.  .  .  .  The  role  of  Marcia 
Mannering,  the  villainess,  is 
played  by  de-luscious  Eloise 
Kummer,  whose  picture  is  at  the 
left — and  who  wouldn't  enjoy 
having  a  villainess  like  that 
around  the  house?  .  .  .  Benny 
Goodman   on   CBS  at  9:30.   .   .   . 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Dec.  13 


TJRGENT  note  to  the  Landt 
Trio:  What's  become  of  you? 
You  used  to  be  on  NBC-Red  at 
8:45  in  the  morning,  and  very 
pleasant  to  listen  to.  .  .  .  But  now 
all  of  a  sudden  you're  absent 
from  the  air  waves,  and  your 
Almanac  wants  you  back.  How 
about  the  other  listeners?  .  .  . 
Gene  Krupa  ends  his  season  at 
the  Palomar  Ballroom  in  Los  An- 
geles tonight,  and  you  can  tune 
in  his  final  broadcast  from  there 
on  Mutual.  .  .  .  Your  Almanac 
never  ceases  marveling  at  the 
activity  of  some  of  these  radio 
actors  and  actresses.  Take  Janet 
Logan,  for  instance,  who  is  on 
the  air  twice  today  and  also  plays 


the  role  of  Kay  Houston  in  Sun- 
day's serial  show,  A  Tale  of  To. 
day.  Janet  is  Stella  Moore  in 
Girl  Alone,  on  NBC-Red  at  4:45; 
and  in  Kitty  Keene,  Inc.,  which 
is  heard  on  a  mid-western  net- 
work, she's  Jill  Williams.  .  .  . 
Janet's  unmarried,  lives  with  her 
parents  and  brother  in  a  six-room 
bungalow  in  Beverly  Hills,  ex- 
clusive suburb  of  Chicago's  South 
Side.  ...  If  you  live  in  New 
York  or  Chicago,  listen  to  Quite 
By  Accident,  on  WEAF  and 
WMAQ  at  7:30,  E.S.T.  Each 
show  is  a  dramatized  short  short 
story,  and  you'll  find  it  exciting, 
informative,  and  lots  of  fun  to 
hear. 


Busy  Janet  Logan  ap- 
pears on  two  network 
serial  shows  today, 
and    one   on    Sundays. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Dec.  20. 


Howie  Wing's  girl 
friend,  Donna  Caven- 
dish, is  played  by  new- 
comer     Mary      Parker. 


IWTEET  Mary  Parker,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Donna  Caven- 
dish in  the  Howie  Wing  serial, 
CBS  at  6:15.  .  .  .  Mary  has  been 
in  radio  only  since  last  year,  but 
you've  heard  her  in  such  pro- 
grams as  Easy  Aces,  in  which  she 
played  the  comic  role  of  Mrs. 
Marsh,  and  in  the  March  of 
Time.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  your 
Almanac  just  remembered  to  tell 
you  that  your  youngsters  can  be- 
long to  the  Howie  Wing  Junior 
Air  Corps  if  they're  sufficiently 
air-minded.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty 
of  education  on  the  radio  this 
winter  —  the  Mutual  System's 
School  of  the  Air  at  10:00,  and 
CBS'  American  School  of  the  Air 


at  2:30,  both  of  them  on  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  .  .  .  Don't  miss 
Mary  and  Bob  tonight  on 
NBC-Blue  at  9:00.  .  .  .  Mary  and 
Bob  are  sponsored  by  True  Story 
Magazine,  and  the  stories  they 
tell  are  taken  right  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  magazine.  .  .  .  Did 
you  know  that  Macfadden  Pub- 
lications, which  brings  you  not 
only  Radio  Mirror,  but  True 
Story,  Physical  Culture,  and  eight 
other  magazines,  is  celebrating  its 
fortieth  anniversary  this  year?  A 
big  publishing  house  now,  serv- 
ing sixteen  million  readers,  it  be- 
gan quietly  forty  years  ago  with 
Physical  Culture. 
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-Red:   Milt  Herth  Trio  . 


NBC-Bluer    Four  Showmen 
NBC-Red:   Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:   Swing  Serenade 
NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tete 


NBC-Red:   Radio  Rubes 


CBS:   Richard  Maxwell 
NBC:    Press-Radio  News 


NBC-Blue:   Breakfast  Club 
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NBC-Red:   The  Family  Man 
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NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:    Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:   Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:   Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:    Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:   Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:   Getting  the   Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:   Road  of  Life 
CBS:   Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Red:   Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:   Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:   The  O'Neills 

CBS:   Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:   Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 


CBS: 
CBS: 


Our  Gal  Sunday 
The  Goldbergs 


CBS:   Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:   Goodyear  Farm  News 
NBC-Red:    Let's  Talk  It  Over 

CBS:   Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:   Peables  Takes  Charge 

CBS:   This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Blue:   Judy  and  Lanny 

CBS:   Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Blue:   Your  Health 
NBC-Red:   Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:   School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:   Ed  Fitzgerald 

NBC -Red:   Betty  Crocker 

CBS:   Indianapolis  Symphony 

NBC-Red:    Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:    Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Red:   Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:   Ted  Malone 

NBC-Red:   The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:   Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:   Backstage  Wife 

CBS:   Concert  Hall 

NBC-Red:   Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:   Girl  Alone 

CBS:   March  of  Games 

NBC-Blue:   Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:   Dick  Tracy 

NBC-Blue:   Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC-Red:    Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:    Don  Winslow 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:   The  Mighty  Show 

NBC-Blue:   Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:    Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:    Press-Radio  News 

NBC-Red:   Our  American  Schools 

CBS:   Howie  Wing 

CBS:    Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:   Gulden  Serenaders 

NBC-Red:    Music   Is   My   Hobby 

CBS:   Sophie  Tucker 

NBC-Blue:    Lowell  Thomas 
5:45     6:45  NBC-Red:    Father  and  Son 
6:00     7:00  NBC-Blue:    Easy  Aces 
9:00     7:00  NBC-Red:   Amos  'n'  Andy 
6:15     7:15  CBS:    Lum  and  Abner 
6:15     7:15  NBC-Blue:    Mr.  Keen 
6:15     7:15  NBC-Red:    Edwin  C.  Hill 
6:30     7:30  CBS:    Ask-it-Basket 
7:30     7:30  MBS:   The  Lone  Ranger 
6:30     7:30  NBC-Red:    Revelers 
7:00     8:00  CBS:    GANG  BUSTERS 
7:00     8:00  NBC-Blue:    Roy  Shield  Revue 
7:00     8:00  NBC-Red:    ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 
7:30     8:30  CBS:   CHESTERFIELD   PROGRAM 
7:30     8:30  NBC-Blue:    Hobby  Lobby 
7:30     8:30  NBC-Red:    Tommy  Dorsey 
8:00     9:00  CBS:   Everybody's  Music 
8:00     9:00  NBC-Red:   TOWN   HALL  TONIGHT 
8:30     9:30  CBS:   TEXACO    STAR   THEATER 
8:30     9:30  NBC-Blue:    Wings  for  the    Martins 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Red:    KAY    KYSER'S   CLASS 
9:30  10:30  CBS:    Edgar  A.  Guest 
9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:    NBC    Minstrel    Show 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


Wednesday's 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Sincerity  is  a  coin  that  always  rings  true. 


By 

Joan 
Edwards 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Nov.  30 


'pHE  Let's  Talk  It  Over  pro- 
gram—  in  your  Almanac' s 
opinion  one  of  the  best  shows  for 
women  on  the  air — has  changed 
its  time  to  1:15  this  afternoon, 
on  the  NBC-Red  network.  .  .  . 
Today's  mistress  of  ceremonies  is 
June  Hynd,  and  as  usual  she'll 
have  a  fascinating  guest  star  to 
interview.  ...  At  4:15  on  CBS 
there's  some  good  music  in  Co- 
lumbia's Concert  Hall. 
Listen  to  Your  Health  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  2:00,  and  get  some  point- 
ers on  how  to  take  care  of  your- 
self and  your  family.  ...  Is  music 
your  hobby?  It's  the  hobby  of 
today's  guest  star  on  NBC-Red 
at   6:30   in   the    show   which  pre- 


sents famous  people  who  are  ex- 
cellent amateur  musicians.  .  .  . 
Bob  Trout,  Lowell  Thomas,  and 
Edwin  C.  Hill  are  all  on  the  air 
tonight,  commenting  in  their  in- 
formal and  entertaining  fashion 
on  the  day's  news.  Trout's  on 
CBS  at  6:30 — Thomas  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  6:45— Hill  on  NBC-Red 
at  7:15.  .  .  .  Between  the  three 
of  them  they  can  give  you  a 
complete  and  painless  course  in 
current  history.  .  .  .  Another 
hobby  show  comes  along  at  8:30 
on  NBC-Blue  —  Dave  Elman's 
Hobby  Lobby,  which  was  hardly 
off  the  air  after  a  summer  of 
pinch-hitting  for  Jack  Benny  be- 
fore   another   sponsor    grabbed    it. 


June  Hynd  directs 
Let's  Talk  It  Over 
for  women  listeners 
today  at  1:15  on  NBC. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Dec.  7 


William  Janney  plays 
the  title  role  in 
Howie  Wing,  on  CBS 
at  6:15  this  afternoon. 


\AT  HEN  you  listen  to  the 
Howie  Wing  serial,  on  CBS 
late  this  afternoon  at  6:15,  you're 
hearing  a  young  man  who  in  his 
short  career  has  become  a  show- 
business  veteran.  His  name  is 
William  Janney,  and  he  plays 
the  title  role.  Barely  thirty,  he 
has  appeared  in  a  total  of  seventy- 
five  movies  and  has  been  starred 
on  the  stage,  but  this  is  his  first 
venture  into  radio.  .  .  .  His  hard- 
est stage  role  was  playing  with 
Will  Rogers  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
production  of  "Ah,  Wilderness!" 
Will  used  to  love  to  improvise 
speeches,  and  Janney  had  to  learn 
never  to  speak  his  next  line  until 
he    was    sure    the    audience    had 


stopped  laughing.  .  .  .  At  the  end 
of  the  run,  Will  gave  Janney  a 
copy  of  the  play,  autographed 
"To  William  Janney,  the  finest 
son  a  man  could  have,  off-stage 
or  on."  .  .  .  Janney's  ambition 
for  years  has  been  to  take  flying 
lessons,  but  he  never  got  around 
to  doing  so  until  a  month  ago — 
when  he  was  playing  the  leading 
role  in  this  serial  which  is  all 
about  aviation.  .  .  .  He's  unmar- 
ried, is  the  son  of  Russell  Janney, 
veteran  stage  producer.  ...  A 
symphony  orchestra  that  seldom 
hits  the  air-waves  can  be  heard 
this  afternoon  at  3:00  on  CBS. 
It's  the  Indianapolis  Symphony, 
directed   by   Fabian  Levitzky. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Dec.  14 


T^rONDER  if  Max  Reinhardt 
is  still  directing  the  drama- 
tic section  of  the  Texaco  Star 
Theater  on  CBS  tonight  at  9:30? 
According  to  plans  when  your 
Almanac  went  to  press,  he  was 
supposed  to  go  to  New  York  to 
direct  a  stage  play — all  of  which 
makes  one  wonder  just  how  much 
he  ever  had  to  do  with  directing 
the  air  shows  in  the  first  place. 
.  .  .  But  whoever  directs  them 
manages  to  get  some  very  fancy 
and  effective  sound  effects,  it 
must  be  admitted.  .  .  .  There's 
another  Indianapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  on  CBS  this 
afternoon  from  3:00  to  4:00.  .  .  . 
Kay  Kyser's  entertaining  musical 


quiz  is  on  NBC-Red  at  10:00 
Little  Ginny  Simms,  Kay's  girl 
vocalist,  may  not  be  with  him 
much  longer.  She's  had  offers  to 
go  into  the  movies,  and  while 
Kay  hates  to  lose  her  he's  deter- 
mined not  to  stand  in  her  way. 
...  If  you  aren't  an  expert  on 
popular  music,  a  quiz  program 
more  to  your  taste  might  be  the 
Ask-it-Basket,  conducted  by  Jim 
McWilliams  on  CBS  at  7:30. 
Jim  asks  questions  of  general 
knowledge,  and  also  concentrates 
on  questions  about  a  single  sub- 
ject each  week.  .  .  .  Incidentally, 
try  your  skill  on  Radio  Mirror's 
own  quiz,  which  appears  on  page 
30   of  this  issue. 


Wonder  if  Max  Rein- 
ha  rdt  is  still  d  i- 
recting  the  plays  on 
the     Sta  r     Theater? 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Dec.  21 


Ned — a  bright  spark 
in  the  Star  Theater 
program,  broadcast 
on    CBS    this    evening. 


{~"\NLY  four  more  shopping  days 
^  until  Christmas!  But  of 
course  if  you're  really  smart 
you've  already  done  all  your 
shopping  and  mailing,  and  only 
have  to  sit  back  and  tie  up  parcels 
nicely  in  tissue  paper  and  bright 
ribbons,  while  you  listen  to  the 
radio.  .  .  .  Today  is  Andre  Kos- 
telanetz's  birthday.  .  .  .  He  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in 
1901.  .  .  .  More  and  more  it 
strikes  your  Almanac  that  Ned 
Sparks  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  the  Texaco  Star  Theater,  on 
CBS  at  9:30.  .  .  .  His  voice  com- 
ing over  the  air  is  like  a  bad 
case  of  dyspepsia,  and  maybe 
that's    the    reason    it's    so    funny. 


...  In  Hollywood  there's  a  legend 
that  back  in  1926,  at  a  moment 
when  Sparks  believed  himself  to 
be  alone,  somebody  saw  a  smile 
on  his  face.  .  .  .  Sparks  claims  it 
isn't  true,  though.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
divinity  student  in  Toronto  when 
the  Alaskan  gold  rush  began  and 
turned  his  mind  away  from  the 
ministry.  He  went  to  Dawson, 
where  he  made  a  living  and  a 
reputation  as  the  first  "dress-suit" 
singer  in  that  wild  and  woolly 
town.  .  .  .  The  gold  rush  petered 
out  and  Sparks  travelled  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast  earning  a 
very  poor  living  as  a  singer.  Then 
he  got  a  part  in  a  play  and  made 
an  overnight  hit. 
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Girl  Interne 
Red:   Happy  Jack 


CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:    Mystery  Chef 

CBS:    Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:    School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:   Houseboat  Hannah 
NBC-Red:   Mrs.  Wiggs 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:   John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:    Hilltop  House 
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CBS:    Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:    Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:    Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
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Life 
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CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Blue:  Laura  Suarez 
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CBS:    Her  Honor,    Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:   The  O'Neills 

CBS:    Romance  of   Helen   Trent 
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Our  Gal  Sunday 

The  Goldbergs 

CBS:    Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:    Goodyear  Farm  News 
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CBS:   Road  of  Life 
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NBC-Red:   Words  and  Music 
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Red:   Betty  and  Bob 
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CBS:   Joe  Penner 

CBS:    KATE  SMITH   HOUR 
NBC-Blue:    Interesting  Neighbors 
NBC-Red:    RUDY  VALLEE 

CBS:    MAJOR    BOWES 

NBC-Red:    GOOD    NEWS    OF   1939 

NBC-Blue:   AMERICA'S  TOWN 
MEETING 

CBS:    Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red:    KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 

CBS:    Americans  at  Work 
NBC-Bine     People   I    Have    Known 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Sammy 
Kaye 


The  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  always  learning. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Dec.  1 


TF  you  didn't  get  around  to  it 
last  week,  be  sure  to  tune  in 
the  Kraft  Music  Hall  tonight  at 
10:00  on  NBC-Red  and  welcome 
Bob  Burns  back  home.  Last  week 
was  his  first  broadcast  after  a 
month's  vacation  during  which  he 
and  the  missis  went  to  Havana. 
He  deserved  the  vacation,  too, 
after  the  swell  job  of  running 
the  show  he  did  while  Bing 
Crosby  was  away.  ...  A  new 
show  is  on  NBC-Blue  at  2:00 — 
called  Ideas  That  Come  True;  it 
deals  with  the  important  subject 
of  social  science.  It  hadn't  gone 
on  the  air  when  your  Almanac 
went  to  press,  so  it  can't  be  told 
whether  it's    good  or  not — but  it 


sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be.  Give 
a  listen  and  find  out.  .  .  .  Kate 
Smith's  commentating  program 
this  noon  on  CBS  has  a  special 
guest  star  and  comes  to  you  di- 
rect from  the  stage  where  Kate  is 
busy  rehearsing  for  tonight's  va- 
riety show.  Probably  no  other 
star  has  such  a  crowded  Thurs- 
day as  the  Songbird  of  the  South. 
.  .  .  The  Columbia  Workshop,  on 
CBS  at  10:00,  is  doing  some 
mighty  swell  plays  these  Thurs- 
day evenings  .  .  .  and  the  Amer- 
ica's Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
forums,  NBC-Blue  from  9:30  to 
10:30,  maintain  their  high  stan- 
dard of  interest  and  even  excite- 
ment. 


Bob  Burns  is  back 
on  the  Kraft  Music 
Hall  with  Bing  Cros- 
by    tonight     at     10. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Dec.  8 


Gay  Seabrook  plays 
Joe  Penner's  sweet- 
heart-stooge, Susa- 
bella,    CBS    at    7:30. 


TDERKY  Gay  Seabrook  plays 
Joe  Penner's  sweetheart- 
stooge,  Susabella,  when  young 
America's  beloved  comedian  goes 
on  the  air  tonight,  CBS  at  7:30. 
.  .  .  Gay  is  one  of  the  West 
Coast's  favorite  stage  actresses, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Henry  Duffy  players,  who  made 
theatrical  history  out  around  the 
Golden  Gate  back  in  the  1920's. 
.  .  .  The  clever  casting  of  her 
piping  voice  opposite  the  throaty 
croak  of  Joe  Penner  deserves  a 
medal  of  some  sort.  .  .  .  Paul 
Kain  and  his  orchestra  start  an 
engagement  at  Wordmain  Park 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  tonight, 
broadcasting     for     your     pleasure 


and  convenience  over  the  Mutual 
network.  .  .  .  Also  for  your 
pleasure  and  convenience  Major 
Bowes  has  gathered  together  an- 
other crop  of  amateurs  to  put 
on  the  CBS  air  at  9:00.  .  .  .  The 
Easy  Aces  and  Amos  'n'  Andy 
are  engaging  in  another  pair  of 
entertaining  discussions  at  7:00 
— the  Aces  on  NBC-Blue  and  the 
gentlemen  of  color  on  NBC-Red. 
Swingsters  won't  want  to  miss  the 
Rhythm  School  on  NBC-Blue  at 
6:30.  ...  At  8:00  on  NBC-Blue 
Jerry  Belcher  interviews  a  batch 
of  Interesting  Neighbors — and  it's 
really  remarkable  how  frequently 
Jerry's  neighbors  live  up  to  the 
description    of     "interesting". 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Dec.  15 


J_T  ORACE     HEIDT     and      his 

Brigadiers,  who  have  been 
traveling  over  the  country,  leav- 
ing a  trail  of  broken  records- — 
attendance  and  box-office,  not 
phonograph — in  their  wake,  open 
tonight  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  in 
New  York  City.  It'll  be  one  of 
New  York's  fanciest  dance-band 
openings,  so  be  sure  to  listen  in 
as  part  of  the  proceedings  are 
broadcast  over  NBC.  .  .  .  Inci- 
dentally, the  Heidt  sponsored 
half-hours  on  Sunday  nights  are 
even  better  than  they  used  to  be, 
musically  —  although  your  Al- 
manac thinks  everybody  would 
be  just  as  happy  if  those  guest 
stars     who     never      do     anything 


were  eliminated.  .  .  .  The  Road  of 
Life,  on  NBC-Red  at  11:45, 
comes  to  you  from  Chicago  now, 
which  explains  a  difference  you 
may  have  noticed  in  the  voices  of 
the  characters.  The  cast  which 
played  the  serial  while  it  was 
broadcast  from  New  York  was 
almost  entirely  changed  to  Chi- 
cago actors  when  it  moved.  .  .  . 
Good  poems,  well  read  aloud,  are 
what  you'll  hear  when  you  tune 
in  Ted  Malone  at  3:45  this  after- 
noon on  NBC-Blue.  One  of 
radio's  deep-dyed  mysteries  is 
why  Ted,  who  never  lacks  for  a 
large  and  very  loyal  audience,  is 
not  more  often  working  for  a 
sponsor. 


Horace  Heidt's  band 
moves  into  the  Bilt- 
more Hotel  tonight, 
to    stay    all    winter. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Dec.  22 


Doris  Rhodes,  young 
CBS  singer,  has  her 
own  program  this  af- 
ternoon     at     5:30. 


f""\NE  of  radio's  best-loved  an- 
nual events  will  be  on  the 
air  this  afternoon  at  5:00,  when 
the  Let's  Pretend  program  on 
CBS  presents  "The  House  of  the 
World"  for  the  sixth  time.  .  .  . 
It's  a  Christmas  play  by  Nila 
Mack,  who  directs  the  children  in 
the  Let's  Pretend  program,  and 
was  put  on  the  air  for  the  first 
time  in  1932.  Except  in  1933, 
it  has  been  played  every  Christ- 
mas time  since,  and  is  something 
to  look  forward  to.  .  .  .  Maybe 
you  don't  listen  to  children's  pro- 
grams as  a  rule,  but  take  it  from 
your  Almanac,  "The  House  of  the 
World"  is  something  you'll  en- 
joy    whether      you're      eight      or 


eighty.  .  .  .  Right  after  Ler's  Pre- 
tend, leave  the  radio  tuned  to  the 
same  station  and  listen  to  Doris 
Rhodes,  entertaining  young  CBS 
singer.  .  .  .  Doris  is  a  Spokane, 
Washington,  girl,  but  moved  to 
Florida  when  she  was  fifteen.  The 
family  was  living  there  when  the 
1926  hurricane  hit,  and  the 
Rhodes  home  was  blown  off  its 
foundations,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 
Later,  in  Michigan,  the  house 
where  she  lived  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  ...  In  Kansas,  where 
the  family  moved  next,  Doris  saw 
her  first  cyclone.  And  in  1934 
she  and  her  family  were  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  severe  earth- 
quake   disturbance    of    that    year. 
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(For  Friday's  highlights,  please  turn  page) 


RADIO     MIRROR 


PUT  THE 

BEE 

ONYOURSPELLING 


ARE  you  a  champion  speller? — or  do 
Zjk  you  just  wish  you  were  ?  In  either 
*  *  case,  here's  a  list  of  words  that 
will  give  you  some  uneasy  moments 
before  you  get  the  correct  spelling. 
They're  supplied  by  Paul  Wing,  Master 
of  the  NBC  Spelling  Bee,  broadcast 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  5:30  E.S.T., 
and  sponsored  by  the  makers  of 
Energine. 

Only  one  of  the  three  suggested 
spellings  is  the  right  one.  Mark  the 
words  you  think  are  correct,  then  turn 
to  page  60  for  the  answers. 

1.  Midrift — midriff — midrif  (noun). 
The  diaphragm  (of  the  body). 

2.  Villainy — villiany — villany  (noun). 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  evil;  ex- 
treme depravity  or  wickedness. 

3.  Phaiton — phaeton — faeton  (noun). 
An  open  automobile  body  with  two  cross 
seats. 

4.  Try-square — trisquare — try  square 
(noun).  A  drafting  instrument  used 
for  laying  off  right  angles  and  testing 
whether  the  work  is  square. 

5.  Excommunicate  —  excomunicate  — 
excomunnicate  (verb).  To  cut  off,  or 
shut  out,  from  communion  with  the 
church,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

6.  Omnibusses  —  omnibuses  —  omne- 
busses  (noun).  Heavy  public  vehicles, 
designed  to  carry  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  passengers. 

7.  Facinated — fassinated — fascinated 
(adj.)  Captivated;  charmed. 

8.  Chastisement  —  chastizement  — 
chastisment  (noun).  Disciplinary  pun- 
ishment. 

9.  Flacsid  —  flacksid  —  flaccid  (adj.) . 
Yielding  to  pressure  for  want  of  firm- 
ness and  stiffness;  flabby. 

10.  Panarama  —  pannorama  —  pano- 
rama (noun).  An  unobstructed  or  com- 
plete view  of  a  region  in  every  direction. 

11.  Comaraderie — comaradery — cama- 
raderie (noun)  Comradeship;  loyalty  to, 
or  partiality  for,  one's  comrades. 

12.  Sassafras  —  sasaf rass  —  sasaf ras 
(noun).  A  small  aromatic  tree  of  the 
laurel  family. 

13.  Knicknacks  —  nicnacs  —  knick- 
knacks  (noun).  Small  trivial  articles, 
as  of  furniture,  etc.,  intended  rather  for 
ornament  than  for  use. 

14.  Farcical — farsical — farsicle  (adj.) 
Ludicrous;  unnatural;  unreal. 

15.  Chillblanes  —  chilblains  —  chill- 
blains  (noun).  Sores  produced  by  ex- 
posure of  the  feet  or  hands  to  cold. 

16.  Ingrane  —  ingraine  —  ingrain 
(noun).   A  type  of  carpeting. 

17.  Parricide  —  paracide  —  parracide 
(noun).  One  who  murders  a  person  to 
whom  he  stands  in  a  sacred  relation, 
as  a  father  or  mother;  or  the  act  or 
crime  of  paracide. 

18.  Beleagerment — beleaguerment — 
beleguerment  (noun).  A  blockade;  a 
siege. 

19.  Cantankerous — cantankerus — kan- 
tankerous  (adj.)  Exhibiting  ill-nature; 
contentious. 

20.  Coloquialisms  —  colloquialisms  — 
coloquilisms  (noun).  Phrases  or  pro- 
nunciations of  words  acceptable  in  ordi- 
nary conversational  context,  but  not  in 
formal  written  discourse. 


(fyce  (fOdk  guard  against  body  odor 
with  this  lovely 
perfumed  soap! 
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BILL  SAYS  I 

ALWAYS 

SMELL  SO  /VICE! 

THAT'S  BECAUSE  I 

BATHE  WITH 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP! 


WHAT  A   LUCKY    GUY   I   AM 

ENGAGED   TO  THE    LOVELIEST, 

DAINTIEST  GIRL  IN  THE   WORLD! 


AND   WHAT  LUCK 
FOR  ME  THAT   I 
LEARNED  ABOUT 
CASHMERE   BOUQU 


TO 


ET 

.THE   NICER  WAY 
GUARD  AGAINST 
BODY  ODOR! 


MEN    QQ    FIND   YOU    MORE 
ALLURING    WHEN    YOU   BATHE  WITH 

CASHMERE    BOUQUET!  ITS   RICH, 

DEEP-CLEANSING   LATHER  REMOVES 

EVERY  TRACE  OF  BODY  ODOR.  AND 

THEN,  LONG  AFTER  YOUR    BATH 

ITS  LINGERING   PERFUME  CLINGS 

.  .  .  KEEPS  YOU  DAINTY  AS 

A  FLOWER! 


'^TH'S/soAp'ro* 


IO<-3for25< 

at  drug,  department 
and  ten-cent  stores 


THE   LOVELIER   SOAP  WITH  THE  COSTLIER   PERFUME 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Sophie 
Tucker 


Don't  be  late  for  any  date — it  might  be  a  date  with  Opportunity. 


Highlights  For  Friday.  Nov.  25 


np  HAT  popular  Hal  Kemp  starts 
a  series  of  six  nightly  broad- 
casts over  the  Mutual  System  to- 
night, playing  in  the  Aragon  and 
Trianon  ballrooms  in  Chicago. 
Tonight's  comes  from  the  Aragon, 
tomorrow  night's  from  the  Tri- 
anon, and  so  on,  alternating.  .  .  . 
Your  Almanac  can't  predict 
whether  Judy  Starr  or  Maxine 
Gray  will  be  his  girl  soloist.  Judy 
is  in  the  hospital,  recovering  from 
an  operation,  as  this  is  written, 
but  maybe  she'll  be  well  enough 
to  go  back  to  work  by  the  time 
Hal  and  the  band  open  at  the 
Aragon.  .  .  .  Maxine  too  is  ill, 
and  will  give  up  her  singing  job 
as   soon   as   Judy  is   ready  to  re- 


lieve her.  .  .  .  Attention,  fight 
fans!  The  weekly  prizefight  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  will  be 
on  your  NBC  station  tonight.  .  .  . 
Happy  birthday  to  Kate  McComb 
of  The  O'Neills  cast.  .  .  .  Kate 
was  born  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, fifty-seven  years  ago  to- 
day. .  .  .  Your  Almanac  recom- 
mends a  couple  of  young  singers 
for  you  to  listen  to  and  enjoy 
today.  .  .  .  Alice  Cornett,  who 
used  to  be  on  the  late  Song  Shop 
program,  has  her  own  sustaining 
program  at  1:45  on  NBC-Blue 
,  .  .  and  Felix  Knight  is  on  the 
same  network  at  10:30  tonight, 
also  starring  in  his  own  sustain- 
ing program. 


Hal  Kemp  and  his 
band  move  into  the 
Aragon  Ballroom  for 
six    nightly    programs. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Dec.  2 


Once  a  Reinhardt  dis- 
covery, Helen  Lewis 
is  now  one  of  radio's 
dramatic      starlets. 


■TPONIGHT  is  your  last  chance 
to  listen  to  the  March  of  Time, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  9:30,  unless  a 
new  sponsor  comes  along  and 
saves  it — as  has  happened  quite 
frequently  in  the  past.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  program  does  go  off  the  air 
after  tonight,  there's  one  of  its 
regular  actresses  who  won't  be 
out  of  a  job.  .  .  .  She's  Helen 
Lewis,  radio  newcomer  who  is 
also  kept  busy  playing  Sally  the 
trapeze  artist  in  The  Mighty 
Show,  at  5:45  on  CBS,  and  in 
Aunt  Jenny's  Stories,  at  11:45 
A.M.  on  the  same  network.  .  .  . 
Helen  studied  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  with  the  notion  that  she 
was   going  to  be   one    of   the   few 


women  in  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, but  Max  Reinhardt,  visit- 
ing Reno,  happened  to  see  her 
playing  the  leading  role  in  one 
of  the  college  dramatic  shows.  He 
offered  her  a  job  in  the  touring 
company  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  Helen  forgot  about 
engineering  then  and  there.  .  .  . 
After  the  "Dream"  tour  ended  she 
returned  to  Reno  and  worked 
for  a  while  with  the  Reno  Little 
Theater,  before  coming  to  New 
York  and  breaking  into  radio.  .  .  . 
She  often  appears  in  the  Mercury 
Theater  broadcasts.  .  .  .  Let  your 
Almanac  once  more  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Milt  Herth's  trio  at 
8:00  A.   M.  on  NBC-Red. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Dec.  9 


TUT  AVE  you  been  listening  to 
Sophie  Tucker,  singing  on 
her  own  program  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  over  CBS 
at  6:45?  If  you  haven't,  you 
should,  because  the  grand  old 
lady  of  red-hot  singing  knew  all 
about  swing  when  the  people  who 
make  so  much  noise  over  it  to- 
day were  in  their  swaddling 
clothes.  .  .  .  Sophie  was  born  at 
sea  when  her  parents  fled  from 
a  pogrom  in  Odessa.  They  came 
to  America  and  started  a  restau- 
rant in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  .  .  . 
Sophie  was  waiting  on  table  there 
when  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard 
came  to  town,  and,  just  for  a  joke, 
told   her  she  ought  to    go   on  the 


stage.  She  took  them  seriously — 
and  they  turned  out  to  be  right! 
.  .  .  Her  first  real  job  was  coon- 
shouting  at  Tony  Pastor's — play- 
ing in  blackface  because  some 
manager  told  her  she  ought  to 
cover  up  her  homely  mug.  .  .  .  An 
accident  released  her  from  the 
burnt-cork — on  a  vaudeville  tour 
she  lost  her  luggage  and  had  to 
go  on  the  stage  without  makeup. 
The  audience  seemed  to  like  her 
just  as  well,  so  she  never  put 
it  on  again.  .  .  .  Today  she's  as 
well  loved  in  England  as  she  is 
in  America — she  never  appears  in 
London  to  anything  but  sold-out 
houses.  .  .  .  She  never  gets  out  of 
her  bed  before  noon. 


Sophie  Tucker,  last 
of  the  Red  Hot  Mam- 
mas, sings  on  CBS 
tonight     at     6:45. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Dec.  16,  23 


Duane  Thompson  is 
the  "telephone  girl" 
whose  voice  launches 
H  oily  wood      H  otel. 


F)ECEMBER  16:  There's  a  fight 
on  the  air  tonight  for  the 
sports  fans  —  the  heavyweight 
battle  between  Tommy  Farr  and 
Lou  Nova,  being  broadcast  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  NBC's 
Blue  network.  .  .  .  But  that 
shouldn't  deafen  you  to  such 
sterling  Friday-night  standbys  as 
the  First  Nighter  on  CBS  at  8:00 
or  Warden  Lawes'  dramatization 
of  a  crime  story  on  the  NBC-Blue 
network  at  the  same  time  ...  or 
Burns  and  Allen  on  CBS  at  8:30, 
with  some  of  their  inspired  non- 
sense ...  or  Hollywood  Hotel 
on  CBS  at  9:00.  .  .  .  Speaking 
of  Hollywood  Hotel,  as  your 
Almanac  went  to  press  there  were 


rumors  that  a  cast-shuffling 
process  was  imminent  on  this 
show.  .  .  .  Here's  hoping  it  hasn't 
happened. 

December  23:  Still  on  the 
subject  of  Hollywood  Hotel, 
you'll  be  interested  in  Duane 
Thompson,  the  "telephone  oper- 
ator" whose  voice  has  launched 
every  Hotel  program  since  the 
show  began  four  years  ago.  .  .  . 
Duane  was  born  in  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  but  was  raised  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Although  she  studied  to 
be  a  dancer,  she  broke  into 
pictures  in  an  entirely  different 
role,  that  of  a  comedienne.  Now 
she  devotes  most  of  her  time  to 
radio. 


(For  Saturday's  highlights,  please  turn  page| 


RADIO     MIRROR 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

tions  are  splendid.  I've  flopped  week 
after  week  trying  to  get  ten  bucks — 
but  I  don't  hold  that  against  them. 

Bud  and  Arlene  have  the  spright- 

liest,  gayest  line  of  any  team  on  the 

air.   My  only  criticism  of  the  program 

is  Johnny — he  really  gets  in  my  hair. 

Maxine  Baxter, 

Norwood,  Ohio 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

WE'LL  DO  OUR  VERY  BEST! 
I  buy  the  Radio  Mirror  because  I 
like  to  read  the  genuinely  good 
articles  in  it.  Especially  do  I  like  in 
this  issue  "What's  New  From  Coast 
to  Coast."  It's  like  having  a  grand 
old  neighborhood  gossip  about  people 
you  like,  with  one  who  likes  them. 
Sort  of  keeps  me  pepped  up  and  in- 
terested in  what's  going  on  in  Radio. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Caldwell, 

Madera,  California 

FIFTH  PRIZE 
THE  MAGNIFICENT  JON  HALLS 
All  praise  to  the  Jon  Halls  for 
their  magnificent  moral  courage  in 
taking  the  unusual  step  of  repeating 
the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  cause.  The  cause  of  clean 
living.  How  many  young  people  who 
have  acquired  national  fame  would 
have  shown  a  similar  strength  of 
character  in  daring  to  face  possible 
ridicule  and  unkind  criticism?  Spec- 
tacular? Well,  perhaps!  But  in  no 
other  way  could  public  attention  have 
been  so  well  directed  to  this  good 
law.  Would  that  more  radio  and 
movie  stars  might  come  forward  to 
encourage  other  proposed  reform 
laws,  which  are  even  now  in  the 
offing,  but  which  will  die  for  want  of 
moral  support. 

Bessie  B.  Mason, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

SIXTH    PRIZE 

ORCHIDS  TO  MR.  WELLES 
*  It  is  surprising  how  many  thrills 
can  be  experienced  from  a  radio 
adaptation  of  classical  literature  by 
such  moving  and  high-powered  actors 
as  the  group  on  Orson  Welles'  Mer- 
cury Theater  program. 

I  sat  for  one  hour  in  electric  silence 
while  Shakespeare's  immortal  "Julius 
Caesar"  unwound  itself  in  tremen- 
dous length  on  a  background  of 
powerful  music.  With  the  room  in 
semi-darkness  and  a  pipe  clenched 
between  my  teeth,  I  relived  the  glory 
and  fall  of  Caesar  and  unconsciously 
compared  the  sense  and  folly  of  dic- 
tators, past  and  present. 

Orchids  to  Mr.  Welles. 

Walter   G.   Weisbecker, 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

GRACIE'S  ALWAYS  A  WOW! 
Gracie  Allen  has  always  been 
"tops"  with  me,  both  on  radio  pro- 
grams and  in  pictures,  as  has  S.  S. 
Van  Dine,  in  the  field  of  fiction.  And 
now  that  they've  got  together — Philo, 
with  his  aristocratic  English,  and 
Gracie  with  her  quick-fire  inanities — 
in  this  new  serial  "The  Gracie  Allen 
Murder  Case" — what  a  laugh!  It's  a 
WOW!  And  what  a  scoop!  Will  I  eat 
it  up?    I'l  say  I  will! 

W.  E.  Dillingham, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


*Shirley  Ross  has  lovely  hands.  With  Bob  Hope  in  Paramount's  "Thanks  for  the  Memory". 

Overcome  "Winter  Dryness'Lhelp  protect 
Softness,  Smoothness  of  your  HANDS 


TT'VERY  girl  wants  "Hollywood 
-*-J  Hands" — so  soft  and  smooth,  so 
enchanting  to  a  man!  Winter  is  their 
special  enemy.  Then  the  skin's  mois- 
ture glands  provide  less  natural 
moisture.  And  outdoor  exposure 
and  necessary  use  of  water  are  very 
drying  to  hand  skin.  Result 
for  careless  girls — is  coarser, 


ID 


harsher  hands.  Wiser  girls  supplement 
this  deficiency  of  natural  moisture  with 
Jergens  Lotion.  Does  such  beautify- 
ing work!  Furnishes  moisture  for  the 
skin!  Contains  2  ingredients  many 
doctors  use  to  help  soften  rough, 
hard  skin.  Never  sticky!  Only  5(K, 
25«5,    10^,   $1.00   at   beauty    counters. 


FREE/ 


GENEROUS   SAMPLE 

and   BOOKLET  ON  HAND  CARE 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  649  Alfred  St.. 
Cincinnati,  O.  (In  Canada:  Perth.  Out.) 
I  want  to  see  for  myself  how  Jergens  Lotion 
helps  to  make  my  hands  smooth,  soft  ami  white. 
Please  send  your  generous/rMSa  mfile  of  Jergens! 


NEW!  Jergens  All-Purpose  Face 
Cream!  Contains  Biamin  — helps 
against  dry   skin.    10«,  25t,   50tf. 
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NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 

NBC:  Press-Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  The  Wise  Man 

CBS:  Montana  Slim 

NBC-Red:  Instrumental  Ensemble 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 

NBC-Red:  Ward  and  Muzzy 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
NBC-Red:  Saturday  Morning  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Viennese  Ensemble 

CBS:  Four  Corners  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
NBC-Red:  Amanda  Snow 


11:00 
11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 

12:00 
12:00 
12:00 


12:30 
12:30 


1:30 
1:30 
1:30 


2:00 
2:00 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

3:30 

4:00 

4:15 

4:30 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


5:30 
5:30 


6:00 
6:00 


6:05 
6:05 


6:45 
6:45 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 


7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 


8:00 
8:00 


8:30 
8:30 


7:00     9:00 
7:00     9:00 


8:00 
8:00 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 


NBC-Red:  Florence  Hale 

CBS:  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
NBC-Blue:  Vaughn  de  Leath 
NBC-Red:  No  School  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 

NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 

CBS:    KATE  SMITH   SPEAKS 
NBC-Blue:  Vocal  Vogues 
NBC-Red:  Bailey  Axton 

NBC-Red:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

NBC-Red:  America  Presents 

CBS:  Buffalo  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Kinney  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Kids 

CBS:  Romany  Trail 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Krenz  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Matinee  in  Rhythm 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

CBS:  Merry  Makers 
NBC-Blue:  Rakov's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Rhythm  and  Rhyme 

NBC-Blue:  Ricardo  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Men  of  the  West 

NBC-Red:  Top  Hatters 

CBS:  Concert  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  Al  Roth  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Judy  and  Lanny 

NBC-Red:  Stamp  Collectors 

NBC-Blue:  Gray  Gordon's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Swingology 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

CBS:  Console  Echoes 
NBC-Blue:  El  Chico  Revue 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Songs  for  You 

NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  Saturday  Swing  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Avalon  Time 

CBS:  Joe  E.  Brown 

NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Lives  of    Great    Men 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 

NBC-Red:  TOMMY    RIGGS 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  Original  Plays 
NBC-Red:  FRED  WARING 

CBS:  Men  Against  Death 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Vox  Pop 

9:30  CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
9:30  NBC-Red:  America  Dances 

00  CBS:    YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  ARTURO   TOSCANINI 

NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 
Joe  E. 
Brown 


Don't  mistake  greed  for  ambition. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Nov.  26 


'TpHE  football  season  is  waning, 
and  this  is  about  the  last  Sat- 
urday you'll  be  able  to  listen  to 
the  pigskin  games  until  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  on  New  Year's  Day. 
.  .  .  There's  a  big  one  for  your 
attention  today,  though  —  the 
Army  vs.  Navy  game  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  CBS,  NBC,  and 
MBS  are  all  planning  to  broad- 
cast. .  .  .  Somewhere  or  other, 
MBS  is  also  going  to  squeeze  in 
a  description  of  the  Duke-Pitt 
game  at  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
.  .  .  The  game  between  Florida 
and  Auburn  at  Jacksonville  can 
be  heard  on  WRUF,  WJAX, 
WIOD.  .  .  .  Holy  Cross-Boston 
College    is    on      WEEI,      WORC, 


WMAS,  WDRC.  .  .  .  Musical  fans 
will  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  news  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  matinee  broadcasts  should 
begin  today  on  NBC-Red,  unless 
the  Army-Navy  game  shuts  the 
opening  matinee  off  the  air,  in 
which  case  they'll  begin  next  Sat- 
urday. This  is  the  eighth  season 
for  the  Metropolitan  on  the  air, 
all  the  time  on  NBC's  network. 
.  .  .  Football  being  a  closed  book 
after  today,  tonight's  Eddie 
Dooley's  last  broadcast  on  NBC- 
Red  at  6:30.  .  .  .  And  one  of 
your  favorite  singers  goes  into  the 
Persian  Room  of  the  Plaza  Hotel 
to  join  Eddy  Duchin's  orchestra 
as  guest  singer — Morton  Downey. 


Morton  Downey  joins 
Eddy  Duchin's  band 
tonight  —  broadcast- 
ing on  NBC  and  MBS. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Dec.  3 


Bea  Wain  sings  on 
the  Tommy  Riggs  pro- 
gram heard  on  NBC- 
Red     at     8     tonight. 


rJAHE  Mutual  Network  jumps 
right  into  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, this  early  in  the  month,  with 
a  special  broadcast  this  morning 
from  Oberlin  College.  It's  a  pre- 
Christmas  program,  on  the  air 
from  11:00  to  11:30.  ...  At 
5:45  this  afternoon  CBS  starts  a 
new  sustaining  program  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  .  .  .  It's  called  The 
Government  Interviews  Business, 
and  Richard  Patterson,  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce,  is  in 
charge.  ...  It  ought  to  be  very 
interesting  if  you're  not  afraid 
to  think  while  you  listen.  ...  At 
last,  thanks  to  the  networks'  ef- 
forts, Saturday  night  has  become 


every  bit  as  good  a  listening  night 
as  any  other  in  the  week.  .  .  . 
Here  are  some  good  reasons  for 
spending  the  evening  at  home. 
.  .  .  Joe  E.  Brown  at  7:30  on  CBS. 
.  .  .  Tommy  Riggs  and  Betty  Lou 
with  a  guest  star,  Larry  Clinton's 
orchestra,  and  Bea  Wain,  singer, 
at  8:00  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  .  Fred 
Waring  on  the  same  network  at 
8:30.  .  .  .  Your  Hit  Parade  with 
W.  C.  Fields  at  10:00  on  CBS 
.  .  .  and  Arturo  Toscanini  direct- 
ing the  NBC  Symphony  at  the 
same  time  on  NBC-Blue.  .  .  . 
Bea  Wain,  soloist  on  the  Tommy 
Riggs  show,  is  the  wife  of  an- 
nouncer Andre  Baruch,  and  one 
of  today's  top  swingsingers. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Dec.  10 


''THEY'RE  talking  about  moving 
the  whole  Your  Hit  Parade 
program  out  to  Hollywood,  now 
that  W.  C.  Fields  has  established 
himself  as  such  a  strong  attraction 
on  it — which  was  no  surprise  to 
anybody,  of  course.  ...  In  the 
meantime,  studio  audiences  at 
both  ends  of  the  continent  sit  in 
on  the  ten-o'clock  CBS  program. 
Those  in  New  York  watch  the 
orchestra  and  listen  to  Fields  on 
a  loudspeaker — those  in  Holly- 
wood watch  Fields  and  listen  to 
the  orchestra  on  a  loudspeaker 
.  .  .  and  both  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
.  .  .  Fields  hasn't  lost  any  of  his 
microphone  appeal  in  the  year 
he's  been  absent  from  radio,  and 


these  Saturday-night  sessions  are 
pure  delight.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
know  that  the  great  W.  C.  is 
sensitive  to  color? — he  covers  the 
black  and  yellow  license  plate  on 
his  car  with  a  sheet  of  green 
isinglass,  remarking  indignantly, 
"Can  you  imagine  them  having  a 
lousy  color  like  that  for  license 
plates?"  .  .  .  Everybody  in  Holly- 
wood is  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  Fields'  new  movie, 
"You  Can't  Cheat  an  Honest 
Man,"  is  completed.  In  it  he  co- 
stars  with  his  old  enemy,  Charlie 
McCarthy,  and  the  result  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  something  to  see. 
.  .  .  Birthday  greetings  to  Jean 
Dickenson  and  Dorothy   Lamour. 


Something  not  to  be 
missed  is  W.  C.  Fields 
and  his  comedy  on 
Your  Hit  Parade,  CBS. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  24 


Ernest  Sc  helling  di- 
rects the  New  York 
orchestra  in  a  chil- 
dren's   concert    today. 


J~)ECEMBER  17:  Ernest  Schel- 
ling  conducts  the  second 
children's  concert  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  this 
morning  from  11:00  until  12:00, 
or  a  little  later.  .  .  .  Listening 
to  these  broadcasts,  it's  hard  to 
figure  out  which  is  the  more  fun — 
the  music  or  the  informal,  witty 
comments  Schelling  makes  to  his 
youthful  audience.  .  .  .  You  can 
hear  the  program  on  CBS. 

December  24:  It's  Christmas 
Eve,  but  if  you  can  spare  time  to 
listen  to  radio,  there  will  be 
some  very  swell  things  to  in- 
crease your  enjoyment  of  the 
holiday  season.  .  .  .  This  after- 
noon,    for    instance,    the     Metro- 


politan Opera  will  broadcast  its 
traditional  matinee  performance 
of  Humperdinck's  Christmas  fairy- 
tale opera,  "Haensel  and  Gretel." 
And  if  you  listen  to  it,  and  one 
strain  of  music  seems  very  very 
familiar  to  you — don't  be  sur- 
prised. It's  the  Ford  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Hour's  theme  song.  .  .  .  To- 
night Toscanini  and  the  NBC  or- 
chestra serve  up  a  special  Christ- 
mas pudding  of  the  Maestro's 
most  sure-fire  hit  tunes.  .  .  . 
Tommy  Riggs  will  help  Betty 
Lou  celebrate  Christmas  Eve  on 
NBC-Red  at  8:00.  .  .  .  And  to 
end  up  with,  your  Almanac  wishes 
you  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and 
a    Happy    New    Year! 
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AVORED  Sun- 
day night  spot  on 
CBS   national, 


9:00   p.   m.,   E.S.T.; 

thirty  minutes  of 

music  you  like  to 

hum  or  whistle;  comes  out  of  Toronto. 

Aces  with  older  folk  who  like  familiar 

stuff.     It's  the  Music  For  You  show. 


WE  CANADIAN   LISTENERS 


By      HORACE      BROWN 


CLOSEUPS 

Geoffrey  Waddington  .  .  .  conductor; 
pioneer  at  34;  had  first  radio  engage- 
ment in  1922;  born  Leicester,  England, 
but  came  to  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  at 
age  of  four;  studied  at  Toronto  Con- 
servatory; in  '26  became  musical  di- 
rector of  old  CKNC,  Toronto;  led  ork. 
in  Lethbridge  theater  at  age  of  12, 
when  conductor  taken  ill  and  Geoff 
only  one  competent  to  wield  baton; 
was  champ  sprinter  as  kid;  has 
realized  boyhood  ambition  to  live  in 
country;  operates  farm  outside  Toron- 
to; of  medium  height,  quiet,  reserved, 
with  level,  penetrating  gray  eyes;  has 
lot  of  friends  and  no  enemies  .  .  . 

Dorothy  Alt  .  .  .  pulchritudinous 
vocalizer  of  heart-songs;  born  twenty 
years  ago  at  Plum  Coulee;  debuted  at 
four  with  "I'm  Forever  Blowing 
Bubbles";  had  year  at  University  of 
Manitoba;  start  in  radio  came  with 
winning  of  amateur  contest  sponsored 
by  Emerson  Gill,  famed  dance  maes- 
tro, over  WXYZ;  June,  1937,  saw  her 
in  Toronto,  taking  audition  for  CRCT; 
same  night  she  debuted  on  Summer 
Cocktails;  has  been  going  strong  ever 
since;  biggest  hit  was  Percy  Faith's 
smash  Streamline  series,  due  back  on 
air  this  fall  by  popular  demand;  has 
escaped  marriage  thus  far,  but  one  so 
decorative  is  never  safe  from  M. 
Cupid  .  .  . 


Virginia  Woods  .  .  .  another  twenty- 
year-old;  "cute"  is  the  word  I  want; 
curly,  red-gold  hair;  blue  eyes,  mis- 
chievous smile;  Virginia  has  been  on 
national  network  four  months;  began 
studying  at  Woodstock,  Ontario,  when 
ten;  at  seventeen  captured  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  gold  medal  for 
sopranos;  Fate  appeared  in  shape  of 
Peter  Aylen's  ears;  CBL's  manager 
heard  her  singing  on  University  of 
Western  Ontario  program;  sent  her 
invitation  to  audition;  following  week 
she  bowed  in  on  Music  For  You  .  .  . 

William  (Bill)  Morton  .  .  .  young 
Lochinvar  from  out  of  West;  veteran 
of  Canadian  airwaves  at  23;  sings  a 
mean  tenor;  he's  got  everything  he 
ever  wanted  by  going  after  it;  first 
real  air  spot  came  at  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan; CBC  scouts  had  him 
spotted;  gave  him  two  years  to  train 
and  study,  then  shipped  him  to  Toron- 
to; Bill's  delivered  ever  since;  Bill 
started  solo  programs  over  CBC  na- 
tional last  September;  lend  him  your 
ears  .  .  . 

John  Adaskin  .  .  .  producer;  also 
handles  all  auditions  for  CBL;  square 
of  beam,  kindly  of  eye;  comes  by  mu- 
sical production  of  Music  For  You, 
Toronto  Prom.  Concerts,  and  others, 
honestly;  for  years  one  of  Toronto's 
ace  'cellists;  wowed  radio  and  stage 
audiences  last  year  with  comical 
rendition  on  four-note  toy  trumpet 
backed  by  30-piece  ork.;  plays  saxo- 
phone as  well;  on  shady  side  of  thirty; 
more  fun  on  party  than  Ritz  Broth- 


ers; wife,  Naomi, 
latter  half  of  inter- 
nationally known 
two-piano  team, 
Coles  and  Ya- 
nova  .  .  . 


I  FORGET  WHO  TOLD  ME  BUT  .  .  . 

Plenty  staff  changes  in  good  old 
CBC  .  .  .  Peter  Aylen,  station  manager 
CBL,  Toronto,  to  same  duties  at  CBR, 
Vancouver,  starting  last  October  15 
.  .  .  Jack  Radford,  chief  exec,  at  CBR, 
coming  to  Toronto  .  .  .  Aurele  Seguin, 
French  assistant  to  Programme  Super- 
visor, transferred  to  head  Quebec  unit 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal  .  .  . 
Rupert  Lucas  heads  new  Central 
Script  Bureau  .  .  .  John  Macdonell, 
new  ace  drama  director,  doing  series 
of  O.  Henry  stories  for  CBS  air  .  .  . 
Charles  Jennings  father  of  baby  boy, 
Peter  (the  first)  .  .  .  daddy,  formerly 
Canada's  best  known  radio  announcer, 
says  son  is  now  broadcasting  on  all 
wavelengths  .  .  .  Percy  Faith,  Ferde 
Grofe  of  Canada,  having  tough  time 
during  Summer  .  .  .  worked  two  days 
week  on  "Bands  Across  the  Sea"  pro- 
gram, then  spent  rest  of  time  at  cottage 
outside  Toronto  .  .  .  says  it  was  really 
hard  to  take  .  .  .  CBC  doing  some 
snazzy  advertising  to  lure  sponsors 
.  .  .  booklets  really  works  of  art  .  .  . 
Ernest  A.  Byworth,  president  of  Asso- 
ciated Broadcasting  Company,  Toron- 
to, recently  returned  from  Hollywood 
and  Pacific  Coast  .  .  .  handed  posies 
to  CBR's  Vancouver  studios  as  most 
up-to-date  of  all  he'd  seen  .  .  .  Herb. 
May  had  profitable  vacation  in  home 
town,  Ottawa  .  .  .  had  two  tickets  on 
lucrative  Daily  Double  .  .  .  Herb,  says 
it  wasn't  luck,  but  admits  being  blind- 
folded and  using  pin. 


tides  and  stop  the  stagnant  saliva 
odors  that  cause  much  bad  breath. 
Besides,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polish- 
ing agent  cleans  enamel — makes 
teeth  sparkle.  Always  use  Colgate's 
— regularly  and  frequently.  No 
other  dentifrice  is  exactly  like  it." 
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The   Grade  Allen   Murder  Case 


I  saw  in  Miss  Del  Marr's  room." 

"What!"  The  Sergeant's  exclama- 
tion startled  the  girl. 

"Goodness!  Did  I  say  something 
wrong  again,  Mr.  Heath?" 

Vance  reproachfully  waved  the 
Sergeant  back. 

"You  mean,  Miss  Allen,  that  you 
saw  someone  besides  Miss  Del  Marr 
when  you  fell  into  that  room  last  Sat- 
urday?" 

"Yes.  A  man  exactly  like  you  de- 
scribed." 

"But  why,"  asked  Vance,  "did  you 
not  tell  me  about  him  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Why,  you  didn't  ask  me!" 

"And  you're  sure,"  Vance  went  on, 
"that  he  looked  like  the  man  I  just 
described  to  you?" 

"Uh-huh,  I'm  sure." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  had  ever  seen 
him  before." 

I  NEVER  saw  him  before  in  all  my 
'  life.  And  I'd  have  remembered,  too, 
if  I'd  ever  seen  him.  I  always  remem- 
ber faces,  but  I  can't  hardly  ever  re- 
member names.  But  I  did  see  him 
afterwards." 

"Afterwards?     Where  was  that?" 

"Why,  he  was  sitting  in  the  dining- 
room,  right  in  the  corner." 

Vance  inhaled  deeply  on  his  cig- 
arette. 

"Tell  me,  Miss  Allen:  what  was 
this  man  doing  when  you  saw  him  in 
Miss  Del  Marr's  room?" 

"Well,  let  me  see.  I  guess  he  was 
a  very  personal  friend  of  Miss  Del 
Marr's  because  he  was  putting  a  big 
note-book  away  in  one  of  the  drawers. 
And  he  must  have  been  a  very  per- 
sonal friend  of  Miss  Del  Marr's,  or 
he  wouldn't  know  where  the  book 
belonged,  would  he?  And  then  Miss 
Del  Marr  came  over  to  me  and  put 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  led  me  out 
very  quick.  I  guess  she  was  in  a 
hurry.    But  she  was  awfully  nice.  .  .  ." 

Shortly  after  this  astounding  re- 
cital, Miss  Allen  cheerfully  took  leave 
of  us,  saying,  with  a  comical  air  of 
mystery,  that  she  had  a  lot  of  very 
important  things  to  attend  to. 

When  she  had  gone  Vance  looked 
across  at  the  Sergeant.  "It's  imperative 
that  I  see  Owen,"  he  said.  "Can  you 
help?" 

Heath   nodded. 

"Sure.  He's  living  at  the  St.  Carl- 
ton." 

"Thank  you,  Sergeant.  I'll  phone 
you  in  the  morning." 

The  Sergeant  departed,  and  Vance 
immediately  called  Markham. 

"You're  breakfasting  with  me  to- 
morrow," he  told  the  District  Attor- 
ney.    "I've  many  things  to  tell  you." 

A  Dying  Madman 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  Vance 
went  to  the  St.  Carlton  hotel.  He  did 
not  telephone  from  the  reception 
desk,  but  wrote  the  word  "Unprofes- 
sionally"  across  one  of  his  personal 
cards  and  sent  it  to  Owen.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  bell-boy  returned 
and  led  us  upstairs. 

Two  men  were  standing  by  a  win- 
dow when  we  entered,  and  Owen 
himself  was  seated  limply  in  a  low 
chair  against  the  wall,  slowly  turning 
Vance's  card  between  his  slender 
tapering  fingers.  He  looked  at  Vance, 
and  tossed  the  card  on  the  inlaid  tab- 
ouret  beside   him.     Then   he   said   in 
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(.Continued  from  page  34) 

a  soft,  imperious  voice,  "That's  all  to- 
night." The  two  men  went  out  of 
the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  with  a  wist- 
ful, apologetic  smile.  "Man  is  a  sus- 
picious animal."  He  moved  his  hand 
in  a  vague  gesture:  it  was  his  invita- 
tion for  us  to  sit  down.  "Yes,  suspi- 
cious. But  why  should  one  care?" 
Owen's  voice  was  ominously  low,  but 
it  had  a  plaintive  carrying  quality, 
like  a  birdcall  at  dusk.  "I  know  why 
you  came.   And  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

With  a  closer  view  of  the  man,  I 
got  the  impression  that  grave  illness 
hung  over  him.  An  inner  lethargy 
marked  him;  his  eyes  were  liquid; 
his  face  was  almost  cyanosed;  his 
voice  a  monotone.  He  gave  me  the 
feeling  of  a  living  dead  man. 

"For  several  years,"  he  went  on, 
"there  has  been  the  vagrant  hope  that 
some  day  .  .  .  Need  for  consciousness 
of  kind,  likemindedness.  .  .  ."  His 
voice  drifted  off. 

"The  loneliness  of  psychic  isola- 
tion," murmured  Vance.  "Quite.  Per- 
haps I  was  not  the  one." 

"Nobody  is  the  one,  of  course. 
Forgive  my  conceit."  Owen  smiled 
wanly  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  He 
gave  Vance  a  glance  of  interrogation. 
"What  thought  have  you?" 

"I  was  wondering  why  you  were 
in  New  York.  I  saw  you  at  the  Dom- 
daniel  Saturday." 

"I  saw  you  too,  though  I  was  not 
certain.  I  thought  then  you  might  get 
in  touch  with  me.  Your  presence 
that  night  was  not  a  coincidence. 
There  are  no  coincidences.  There  is 
only  one  pattern  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse of  time." 

"But  your  visit  to  the  city.  Do  I  in- 
trude on  a  secret?" 

Owen  snarled,  and  I  could  feel  a 
chill  go  down  my  spine.  Then  his 
expression  changed  to  one  of  sadness. 

"I  came  to  see  a  specialist — Enrick 
Hofmann." 

"Yes.  One  of  the  world's  greatest 
cardiologists.     You  saw  him?" 

"Two  days  ago."  Owen  laughed 
bitterly.  "Mene,  mene,  tekel,  uphar- 
sin!" 

VANCE  merely  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  drew  deeply  on  his  cigarette. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Owen,  "for  spar- 
ing me  the  meaningless  platitudes." 
Lethargy  again  seemed  to  pervade 
him;  his  expression  became  a  mask; 
his  hands  lay  limp  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair.  He  might  have  been  a  corpse. 
There  was  a  long  silence;  then  Owen 
spoke. 

"Nothing  has  the  slightest  impor- 
tance— not  even  life  itself.  We  our- 
selves can  create  or  smear  out  human 
beings — it  is  all  one,  whichever  we 
do."  He  grinned  hopelessly.  "The 
rotten  futility  of  all  things — the  futil- 
ity of  doing  anything,  even  of  think- 
ing. Damn  the  agonizing  succession 
of  days  we  call  Life!  My  tempera- 
ment has  ever  drawn  me  in  many  di- 
rections at  once — always  the  thumb- 
screw and  the  rack.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  to  smear  souls  out  is  better." 

He  seemed  to  shrink  as  from  a 
ghost;  and  Vance  put  in: 

"I  know  the  unrest  that  comes  from 
too  much  needless  activity,  with  all 
its  multiplying  desires." 

"The  aimless  struggle!  Yes,  yes. 
The  struggle  to  fit  oneself  into  a  mold 
that  differs  from  one's  ancient  mold. 


That  is  the  ultimate  curse." 

He  moved  a  little,  as  if  a  slight  in- 
voluntary spasm  had  shaken  him. 

"Here  in  this  dreamed-out  world," 
he  said  hazily,  "one  course  is  no  bet- 
ter than  another;  one  person  or  thing 
is  no  more  important  than  any  other 
person  or  thing.  All  opposites  are 
interchangeable — creation  or  slaugh- 
ter, serenity  or  torture.  Yet  vanity 
seeps  through  the  scabby  crust  of  my 
congealed  metaphysics.  Bah!"  He 
hunched  himself  over  and  stared  at 
Vance. 

"Tomorrow  night  I  sail  for  South 
America  Warmth — the  ocean  .  .  . 
nepenthe,  perhaps.  I'll  be  engaged 
all  tomorrow.  Things  to  be  done — 
accounts,  a  house-cleaning,  temporal 
orderliness.  No  ripples  to  follow  me 
for  all  time.  Cleanliness — beyond.  .  .  . 
You  understand?" 

"Yes."  Vance  did  not  lower  his 
gaze.     "I  understand." 

THE  man's  slow  eyes  opened.  He 
straightened  and  lighted  another 
cigarette.  His  strange  mood  was  dissi- 
pated, and  another  look  came  into  his 
eyes.  Throughout  this  discussion  he 
had  not  once  raised  his  voice.  Yet  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  listening  to  a 
bitter  and  passionate  tirade. 

Owen  began  speaking  now  of  old 
books,  of  his  days  at  Cambridge,  of 
his  cultural  ambitions  as  a  youth,  of 
his  early  study  of  music.  He  was 
steeped  in  the  lore  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions and,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
dwelt  with  fanatical  passion  on  the 
Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead.  But, 
strangely  enough,  he  spoke  of  himself 
always  with  a  sense  of  dualism,  as  if 
telling  of  someone  else.  There  was 
a  sensitive  courtesy  in  the  man,  but 
somehow  he  instilled  in  me  a  repug- 
nance akin  to  fear.  There  was  always 
an  invisible  aura  about  him,  like  that 
of  a  primitive,  smouldering  beast.  I 
was  unwholesomely  fascinated  by  the 
man;  and  I  experienced  an  unmistak- 
able sensation  of  relief  when  Vance 
stood  up  to  go. 

As  we  parted  from  him  at  the  door, 
he  said  to  Vance  with  seeming  ir- 
relevancy: 

"Counted,  weighed,  divided.  .  .  . 
You  have  promised  me." 

Vance  met  his  gaze  directly  for  a 
brief  moment. 

"Thank  you,"  breathed  Owen,  with 
a  deep  bow. 

An  Appalling  Accusation 

"Yes,  Markham,  quite  mad,"  Vance 
summarized,  as  we  were  finishing 
breakfast  in  his  apartment  the  next 
morning.  "Quite.  A  poisonous  mad- 
man, like  some  foul,  crawling  crea- 
ture. His  end  is  rapidly  approaching, 
and  a  hideous  fear  has  wrecked  his 
brain.  The  sudden  anticipation  of 
death  has  severed  his  cord  of  sanity. 
...  A  vile  creature  that  should  be 
stamped  out  as  one  would  destroy  a 
deadly  germ.  A  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  leper.  Unclean.  Polluted. 
And  I — I —  am  to  save  him  from  the 
horrors  infinity  holds  for  him!" 

Sergeant  Heath,  having  arrived  in 
answer  to  an  earlier  telephone  sum- 
mons from  Vance,  had  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  conversation.  But  he 
seemed  to  withdraw  into  himself 
when,  a  few  moments  later,  Gracie 
Allen  came  tripping  gayly  in. 

She   carried    a    small   wooden    box, 
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held  tightly  to  her.  Behind  her  was 
George  Burns,  diffident  and  hesitant. 

"I  just  had  to  come,  Mr.  Vance,  to 
show  you  my  clues.  And  George  had 
just  come  to  see  me;  so  I  brought  him 
along,  too.  I  think  he  should  know 
how  we're  getting  along.  Don't  you, 
Mr.  Vance?  And  mother,  she's  com- 
ing over  too  in  a  little  while.  She 
said  she  wants  to  see  you,  though  I 
can't  even  imagine  why." 

The  girl  paused  long  enough  for 
Vance  to  present  Markham. 

AND  now,  Mr.  Vance,"  the  girl  con- 
■  tinued,  going  to  the  desk  and  tak- 
ing the  tight  cover  from  the  little 
box  she  had  brought,  "I've  simply 
got  to  show  you  my  clues." 

She  began  to  display  her  treasures. 
"Now  here,  Mr.  Vance,  is  the  exact 
size  of  a  footprint."  She  took  out  a 
slip  of  paper  with  some  figures  writ- 
ten on  it.  "It  measures  just  eleven 
inches  long,  and  the  man  at  the  shoe 
store  said  that  was  the  length  of  a 
number  nine-and-a-half  shoe — -unless 
it  was  an  English  shoe,  and  then  it 
might  be  only  a  number  nine.  But 
I  don't  think  he  was  English — I  mean 
the  man  with  the  foot.  I  think  he 
was  a  Greek,  because  he  was  one  of 
the  waiters  up  at  the  Domdaniel.  You 
see,  I  went  up  there  because  that's 
where  you  said  the  dead  man  was 
found.  And  I  waited  a  long  time  for 
someone  to  come  out  of  the  kitchen 
to  make  a  footprint;  and  then,  when 
no  one  was  looking,  I  measured 
it.  .  .   ." 

She  put  the  paper  to  one  side. 

"And  now,  here's  a  piece  of  blotter 
that  I  took  from  the  desk  in  Mr.  Put- 
tie's office  at  lunch-time  yesterday, 
when   he   wasn't   there.     And   I   held 


it  to  a  mirror,  but  all  it  says  is  '4  dz 
Sw  So,'  just  like  I  wrote  it  out  again 
here.  All  that  means  is,  'four  dozen 
boxes  of  sandalwood  soap.'  .  .  ." 

She  brought  out  two  or  three  other 
useless  odds  and  ends  which  she  ex- 
plained in  amusing  detail. 

Vance  did  not  interrupt  her  during 
this  diverting,  but  pathetic,  display. 
But  Burns,  who  was  growing  nervous 
and  exasperated  at  the  girl's  unneces- 
sary wasting  of  time,  finally  seemed 
to  lose  his  patience  and  burst  out: 

"Why  don't  you  show  the  gentle- 
men the  almonds  you  have  there,  and 
get  this  silly  business  over  with?" 

"I  haven't  any  almonds,  George. 
There's  only  one  thing  left  in  the  box, 
and  that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
it.  I  was  just  sort  of  practicing  when 
I  got  that  clue " 

"But  something  smells  like  bitter 
almond  to  me." 

Vance  suddenly  became  interested. 

"What  else  have  you  got  in  the  box, 
Miss  Allen?"  he  asked. 

She  giggled  as  she  took  out  the 
last  item — a  slightly  bulging  and 
neatly  sealed  envelope. 

"It's  only  an  old  cigarette,"  she 
said.  "And  that's  a  good  joke  on 
George.  He's  always  smelling  the 
funniest  odors." 

She  tore  away  the  corner  of  the 
envelope  and  let  a  flattened  and  partly 
broken  cigarette  slip  into  her  hand. 
At  first  glimpse,  I  would  have  said 
that  it  had  not  been  lighted,  but  then 
I  noticed  its  charred  end,  as  if  a  few 
inhalations  had  been  taken  on  it. 
Vance  took  the  cigarette  and  held  it 
gingerly  near  his  nose. 

"Here's  your  odor  of  bitter  almond, 
Mr.  Burns."  His  eyes  were  focussed 
somewhere    far    in    space.      Then    he 


sealed  the  cigarette  again  in  one  of 
his  own  envelopes,  and  placed  it  on 
the  mantel. 

"Where  did  you  find  that  cigarette. 
Miss  Allen?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  giggled  again  musically. 

"Why,  that's  the  one  that  burned  a 
hole  in  my  dress  last  Saturday  out 
in  Riverdale.  You  remember.  .  .  .  And 
then  when  you  told  me  all  about  how 
important  cigarettes  are,  I  thought  I'd 
go  out  there  right  away.  I  wanted 
to  see  if  I  could  find  the  cigarette  and 
maybe  tell  if  it  was  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man that  had  thrown  it  at  me.  You 
see,  I  didn't  really  believe  it  was  you 
that  did  it.  ...  I  had  a  terrible  time 
finding  the  cigarette,  because  I  had 
stepped  on  it  and  it  was  half  covered 
up.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  tell  anything 
from  it,  and  I  was  awfully  mad  all 
over  again.  I  started  to  throw  it 
away.  But  I  thought  I'd  just  better 
keep  it,  because  it  was  the  first  clue 
I  had  gotten — although  it  really  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the   case." 

MY  dear  child,"  said  Vance  slowly, 
"it  may  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  our  case,  but  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  some  other  case." 

Markham  had  come  forward.    • 

"What  did  you  mean  by  that  last 
remark,  Vance?" 

"Cyanide  may  have  been  on  this 
cigarette."  He  looked  at  Markham 
significantly.  "For  the  possible  action 
of  this  drug,  as  well  as  the  possible 
means  of  its  administration,  I  have 
only  to  refer  you  to  Doremus'  re- 
marks Sunday  night." 

Markham  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Vance!  Your 
attitude  toward  this  case  is  becoming 


A  WOMAN  IN  LOVE  just 

can't  afford  to  get  dry, 
lifeless  "middle-age"  skin 


WELL,  I    KNEW    HE 
WOULD,  BABS  ! 
HOW   COULD  ANY 

MAN    RESIST 

THAT  "SCHOOLGIRL 

COMPLEXION"  OF  YOURS? 


€  A't\ 


I    WISH    I    COULD    DO    SOMETHING 

ABOUT   MY    COMPLEXION  ! 

I    LOOK    POSITIVELY 

MIDDLE-AGED  — MY   Skin's  S 

DRY    AND    LIFELESS 


maybe  you  re 

using  the  wrong 

soap  !   why  don't 

you  try  palmolive  : 

it's   my 

beauty  soap  ! 


you  see,  palmolive  is   made  with  olive  oil, 

a  matchless  beauty  aid  provided  by 
nature  herself  to  keep  skin  soft,  smooth, 
young!   that's  why   palmolive  is  so 
good  for  dry,  lifeless  skin  [ 


AND    BECAUSE     PALMOLIVE    IS   MADE 

ONLY    WITH    OLIVE    AND    PALM   OILS  — 

ITS   LATHER  IS   REALLY  DIFFERENT  ! 

IT  CLEANSES    GENTLY   YET  SO 

THOROUGHLY.    KEEPS    PORES     SO 

CLEAN    AND    HEALTHY.   LEAVE S^-T^A 

COMPLEXIONS     RADIANT] 


MADE  WITH  OLIVE  OIL  ! 

THAT'S  WHY  PALMOLIVE  IS  SO  GOOD  FOR 
KEEPING  SKIN  SOFT,  SMOOTH, YOUNG  ! 
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F  e  don't  say  they'll  suddenly  start  acting  like 
"little  angels,"  BUT— If  your  youngsters  are  irri- 
table and  peevish  due  to  constipation  —  hurry  and 
change  to  FEEN-A-MINT,  the  delicious  chewing 
gum  way  to  relieve  constipation.  They  get  all  FEEN- 
A-MINT's  famous  benefits  simply  by  chewing.  No 
wonderyoungfolksandgrown-ups,  too,  say:  "FEEN- 
A-MINT  seems  just  like  magic!"  It  tastes  good,  but 
more  important  still,  it's  so  dependable  and  trust- 
worthy. Millions  use  FEEN-A-MINT  — discover  for 
yourself  how  quickly  it  will  help  put  the  sunshine 
back  into  life  for  your  family.  Try  it ! 


INVENTORS 

Small  ideas  may  have  large  commercial  possibilities.  Write 
us  for  FREE  book,  "Patent  Guide  for  the  InvenLor,"  and 
"Record  of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in 
patent  matters.  Free  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN  AND  HYMAN  GERMAN,  1-P 
Adams    Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

CATARRHS 

Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 

Send  30  Stamp  for  Sample  (week's  supply)  of  the 
quick  Relief  Method  and  HALL'S  Health  Chart. 
Hall's  Two-Method  Nasal  Catarrh  Treatment  re- 
lieves stuffed-up  nose,  catarrhal  bad  breath, 
phlegm-filled  throat  oryourmoney  back.  Reliable 
Firm  —  68  years  in  business.  Write  today. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  231,  Toledo,  O. 
Ask  Your  Druggist  for 

HALL'S  CATARRH  MEDICINE 


TUBELESS 

BATTERYLESS 

WIRELESS 


World's  Smallest  Pocket 

RADIO 

Beautiful  Plastic  Cabinets 

I  Midget  radio  fits  your  pocket  or 
_J|  purse.  Weighs  only  4  ozs. 
Smaller  than  cigarette  package!  Receives  stations  with 
clear  natural  tone.  NO  CRYSTALS  to  adjust— NO  UPKEEP— 
only  one  moving  part.  "Audiophone"  gives  superior  per- 
formance. ENTIRELY  NEW  PATENTED  DESIGN.  Has  3-1 
gear  and  enclosed  luminous  dial  for  perfect  tuning.  Many 
owners  report  amazing  reception  and  distance.  Sent  com- 
plete with  instructions  for  use  in  homes,  offices,  hotels, 
boats,  in  bed,  etc.  TAKES  ONLY  A  SECOND 
TO  CONNECT.  Receives  FREE  operating 
pewer  from  radio  stations. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pav  postman  only 
JLIW  "v  itivi^ci.  $2  99  plU5  postage 
on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check,  M.O..  Cash) 
and  yours  will  be  sent  postpaid.  GUARAN- 
TEED. A  most  unusual  value.  ORDER  NOW! 
Tinytone  Radio  Corp.,  Dept.  L-l,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

HOME  RECIPE 

SucceMfuUy  7)ahlu*ti 

GRAY  HAIR 

"PjO  not  let  the  handicap  of  gray 
■'-'  hair  worry  you  longer.  You 
can  now  make  and  apply  at  home 
a  time-tested  gray  hair  prepara- 
tion, that  when  used  as  directed, 
easily  and  quickly  changes  gray, 
faded,  or  streaked  hair  into  a 
rich,  natural  -  looking  shade 
whether  blond,  dark  or  auburn. 
Here's  the  money-saving  reci- 
pe: Get  from  your  druggist  one 
ounce  bay  rum,  one-fourth  ounce  glycerine  and  one 
box  BARBO  Compound,  Mix  these  in  a  half  pint  of 
water,  or  your  druggist  will  prepare  it  for  you  at 
small  cost.  By  combing  this  into  your  graying  hair 
twice  a  week  a  natural-looking  color  is  soon  obtained. 
BARBO  does  not  wash  out  or  rub  off;  will  not  stain 
the  scalp;  is  not  sticky;  does  not  affect  permanents 
or  waves;  and  has  given  satisfaction  for  over  25 
years.    Try  the  economical  BARBO  recipe  today. 
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more  insane  every  minute." 

Vance  ignored  the  other's  comment, 
and  continued. 

"Assuming  that  my  fantastic,  and 
probably  fleeting,  notion  that  this  cig- 
arette is  the  actual  lethal  weapon 
we  have  been  yearning  for,  many 
other  equally  fantastic  things  in  the 
case  become  rational.  We  could  then 
connect  several  of  our  unknown, 
nightmarish  quantities  and  thus  build 
up  a  theory  which — within  its  own 
limitations,  at  least — would  glimmer 
with  sense.  Should  that  cigarette 
prove  to  have  been  impregnated  with 
the  poison,  and  should  it  have  been 
used  as  Doremus  indicated  such  an 
item  could  be  used,  then  we're  up 
against  an  utterly  implausible  coinci- 
dence. To  wit,  we'd  have  two  people, 
in  separate  parts  of  the  city,  murdered 
by  the  same  obscure  method,  on  the 
same  day.  And,  added  to  that,  we 
have  only  one  body. 

"Vance?  for  the  love  of  Heaven! 
You're  simply  creating  a  new  and 
more  preposterous  fantasy  to  explain 
away  your  first  fantasy."  Markham's 
severe  tone  quickly  sobered  Vance. 

"Yes,  you're  quite  right,"  he  said. 
"I  shall,  of  course,  send  the  cigarette 
at  once  to  Doremus  for  analysis.  And 
it  will  probably  reveal  nothing.  As 
you  say.  Frankly,  I  don't  understand 
how  the  odor  could  have  remained 
on  the  cigarette  so  long,  unless  one 
of  the  combining  poisons  acted  as  a 
fixator  and  retarded  volatilization. 
.  .  .  But,  Markham,  I  do  want — I 
need — a  dead  man  who  was  killed  in 
Riverdale  last  Saturday." 

Gracie  Allen  had  been  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a  bewildered  daze. 

"Oh,  now  I  bet  I  understand!"  she 
exclaimed  exultantly.  "You  really 
think  the  cigarette  could  have  killed 


somebody.  .  .  .  But  I  never  heard  of 
any  one  dying  from  smoking  just  one 
cigarette." 

"Not  an  ordin'ry  cigarette,  my 
dear,"  Vance  explained  patiently.  "It 
is  only  possible  if  the  cigarette  has 
been  dipped  in  some  terrible  poison." 

"Why,  that's  awful,  if  it's  really 
true,"  she  mused. 

Her  eyes  began  to  grow  wide,  and 
finally  she  exclaimed: 

"But  I  bet  I  know  who  the  dead 
man  was!     I  bet  I  know!" 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about?"  Vance  laughed  and  looked  at 
her  with  puzzled  eyes.  "Who  do  you 
think  it  was?" 

She  looked  back  at  him  searchingly 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said: 

"Why,  it  was  Benny  the  Buzzard!" 

Sergeant  Heath  stiffened  suddenly. 

"Where  did  you  ever  hear  that 
name,  Miss?"  he  almost  shouted. 

"Why — why "      She  stammered, 

taken  aback  by  his  vehemence.  "Mr. 
Vance  told  me  all  about  him." 

"Mr.  Vance  told  you ?" 

"Of  course  he  did!"  the  girl  said 
defiantly.  "That's  how  I  know  that 
Benny  the  Buzzard  was  killed  in 
Riverdale." 

"Killed  in  Riverdale?"  The  Ser- 
geant looked  dazed.  "And  maybe  you 
know  who  killed  him,  too?" 

"I  should  say  I  do  know.  ...  It  was 
Mr.  Vance  himself!" 


When  Vance  told  Gracie  that  he 
had  just  killed  a  man,  he  certainly 
never  expected  the  joke  to  bounce 
back  on  him  like  this!  But  even  more 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  clue  of  the 
half-smoked  cigarette.  Be  sure  to 
read  the  next  instalment  of  this  en- 
thralling murder  mystery,  in  the 
February  Radio  Mirror. 


The  Morgan — the  Merrier 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


friends.  He  started  life  as  the  younger 
of  the  two  heirs  to  the  Angostura 
bitters  fortune  in  this  country.  Right 
from  the  start,  he  has  always  had  a 
good  deal  of  money,  so  it  wasn't 
necessary  for  him  to  worry  about  how 
he  was  going  to  make  a  living.  So 
far,  so  good.  But  Frank  also  refused 
to  be  troubled  with  the  worries  which 
come  from  the  possession  of  riches — 
what  to  do  with  the  money,  how  to 
conserve  it,  and  how  to  live  up  to  it. 

AS  a  youngster,  he  grew  up  with  a 
■  firm  desire  to  lead  his  own  life.  He 
took  a  crack  at  college,  Cornell,  but 
found  that  studying  "made  him  nerv- 
ous." So  he  skipped  school  and  went 
out  west  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
to  become — of  all  things — a  cowboy! 
And  a  real  one.  Las  Vegas  was  a 
tough  frontier  town  then — Frank  is 
around  fifty  today — and  after  the  gun- 
totin'  boys  got  through  with  him, 
Frank  could  shoot  straight,  ride  hard, 
and  hold  his  liquor  like  a  man. 

When  punching  cattle  palled,  he 
made  a  living  shooting  pool  in  a  string 
of  Texas  cow  towns,  hooked  up  with 
a  hobo  buddy,  rode  the  freights  into 
New  Orleans,  and  heaved  coal  on  a 
tramp  steamer  around  to  New  York. 

There  he  decided  to  be  an  actor, 
partly  because  his  brother  Ralph  was 
doing  well  on  Broadway.  But  mainly, 
I  suspect,  because  a  friend  of  his  told 
him  actors  lived  the  life  of  Riley. 
"They  sleep  all  day,"  said  the  friend, 
"and  stay  up  all  night." 

"Now,"  said  Frank,  "you're  talking!" 


Because  their  two  careers  have 
paralleled  each  other  for  so  long, 
Frank  and  his  brother  Ralph  are  very 
close.  Their  families  see  each  other 
all  the  time.  Claudia,  Ralph's  daugh- 
ter, is  just  like  Frank's  daughter. 
Their  respective  wives  are  like  sisters. 
They're  inseparable,  and  so  compat- 
ible that  when  the  family  estate  and 
control  of  the  Angostura  company  was 
passed  on  to  them  recently,  neither 
one    bothered    to    figure    his    share. 

The  Morgans'  real  family  name  is 
Wupperman,  which  has  always  struck 
Frank  as  immeasurably  funny.  It  is 
one  of  those  names  with  a  comic  ring, 
like  Schmaltz,  Doolittle,  or  Dingle- 
hoofer.  No  one  has  been  amused  by 
his  real  name  more  than  Frank  Wup- 
perman. 

When  he  first  went  on  the  Good 
News  show  last  year,  he  had  his  bags 
all  packed  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  At 
first  he  refused  to  go  on  the  air,  but 
the  Good  News  producer,  knowing  his 
Wuppermans,  argued  that  being  in  a 
radio  show  was  fun.  Frank  couldn't 
resist  that  lure.  He  went  on  for  a 
guest  shot,  and  two  weeks  later  can- 
celled his  steamer  reservations. 

The  fact  that  he  doesn't  spend  too 
much  time  at  radio  rehearsals  never 
bothers  either  Frank  or  the  show's 
producers.  For  Frank  can  get  up  cold 
with  a  script  and  carry  on  as  if  he 
had  known  it  by  heart  all  his  life. 
Or  if  there  isn't  a  script  handy,  he 
can  stand  there  and  ad  lib  with  the 
rest  of  them,  Fred  Allen  included. 

Once  his  pal,  Van  Dyke,  was  direct- 
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ing  Frank  in  a  movie  scene  and  let 
him  ramble  on  for  three  minutes. 
Then  Woody  said,  "Cut!"  and  "Okay!" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  were  talk- 
ing about,"  said  Woody,  "but  it 
sounded  great.   Let's  use  it." 

During  his  first  Good  News  broad- 
cast, Frank  had  his  script  writers 
worried.  One  day  he  bawled  them 
out  roundly.  His  comedy  material,  he 
said,  was  a  disgrace  to  his  reputation. 
He  intimated  that  the  scribes  couldn't 
even  write  home  to  their  mothers.  He 
poured  it  on.  Tears,  actual  tears,  came 
to  the  writers'  eyes:  it  was  that 
strong.  The  producer  walked  Frank 
out  into  the  wings.  "You  oughtn't  to 
do  that,"  he  told  him.  "Why  in  the 
world  did  you  do  it?  Is  the  stuff 
really  that  bad?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Frank.  "It's  really 
swell.  I  just  didn't  want  'em  to  get 
smug!" 

But  now  the  writers  are  on  to  him, 
and  take  his  insults  in  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given.  Actu- 
ally, Frank  will  do  anything  they 
want  him  to.  He  isn't  proud.  As  long 
as  it's  fun — why,  it's  okay.  You've 
heard  him  talk  about  his  "wife"  on 
the  air.  You'd  think  she  was  a  terror. 
But  Frank  and  his  real  wife,  Alma, 
have  been  married  for  twenty-odd 
years.     They're  ideally  happy. 

ONE  night,  as  part  of  the  "Morgan 
for  Senator"  campaign  on  Good 
News,  they  asked  Frank  to  cut  up  on 
the  stage  to  prime  laughs.  Most  actors 
of  his  standing  wouldn't  have  con- 
sented at  all.  But  Frank  thought  it  was 
a  swell  idea.  He  organized  a  march  of 
Meredith  Willson's  band,  stripped  off 
his  shirt  to  display,  sewed  on  his  un- 
derwear in  red  letters,  "Morgan  for 
Senator."  It  brought  down  the  house, 
and  since  then  Frank  has  clowned 
with  the  audience  on  every  show. 

Last  year  he  had  a  little  trouble 
with  a  fluttery  heart.  Looking  over 
the  fractious  ticker,  the  doctor  told 
Frank  he'd  have  to  cut  down  on  his 
fun,  get  to  bed  early,  lay  off  this  and 
that,  stop  laughing  so  hard,  ease  up 
on  excitement.  Frank  tried  it  for — 
oh — a  week  or  two.  Then  he  decided 
he'd  rather  die  happy,  if  perhaps  a 
little   sooner. 

I  turned  away  from  Skipper  Mor- 
gan for  only  a  minute,  it  seemed,  and 
when  I  looked  back  he  was  gone,  gold 
'Draid  and  all.  There  was  consterna- 
tion at  the  Good  News  rehearsal, 
fith  Morgan  gone,  things  were  pretty 
upset.   And  so  was  I. 

Then  from  out  of  a  seat  on  the  side, 
a  quiet  little  secretary  stepped  for- 
ward. It  developed  that  her  special 
job  was  to  keep  track  of  Morgan.  "We 
have  to  chain  his  script  to  the  stand 
so  he  won't  carry  it  off  and  leave 
it  somewhere,"  she  confided.  "Come 
on.    I  think  I  know  where  he  is." 

There  was  Frank,  all  right.  In  the 
appropriate  nautical  surroundings  of 
that  South  Seas  spot,  he  was  rubbing 
the  gold  braid  off  his  elbows  and  the 
feathers  off  his  tongue  with  a  tall 
cool  one. 

How  he  ever  gathered  such  a  fol- 
lowing in  such  a  short  time,  I'll  never 
'enow.  But  a  group  of  admiring  by- 
standers— pals  by  now — were  grin- 
ning as  Frank  exploded. 

"  T  had  to  bury  her — she  died,  you 
know!'  " 

Everybody  was  laughing  with 
Frank.  Pretty  soon  I  was  too.  And 
so  was  the  little  secretary  sent  to 
fetch  him.  I've  forgotten  when  we  got 
back  to  the  Good  News  rehearsal. 

Or  if  we  ever  did. 


jfAli'SCMfff 

SOOTHED 


"My  little  girl  started  to 
cough  at  night.  Luckily  we 
had  Smith  Bros.  Cough 
Syrup.  It  worked  like  a 
charm.  Her  cough  was 
soothed,  she  went  to  sleep 
peacefully."  —  Mrs.  H. 
Fisher,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
6  Oz.  Bottle  Only  600 
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l VITAMIN  A 


A  REMINDER 

TO  WRITERS  OF  LONG  TRUE  STORIES 


In  August,  1938,  Macfadden 
Publications,  Inc.,  published  an 
offer  to  pay  from  $1,000  to  $3,- 
500  each  for  true  stories  ranging 
in  length  from  20,000  to  50,000 
words,  provided  they  meet  our 
requirements.  At  that  time  we 
announced  that  this  special  offer 
expires  on  December  31,  1938. 

From  the  large  number  of  in- 
quiries received,  we  know  that 
many  persons  are  preparing  ma- 
terial to  submit  under  this  offer 
and  it  is  to  them  that  this  mes- 
sage is  addressed  as  a  reminder 
that  December  31,  1938,  is  the 
closing  date.  Manuscripts  re- 
ceived later  will  not  be  eligible 
for  consideration  under  the  un- 


usually favorable  terms  set  forth. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  prepar- 
ing material  for  submittal  be 
sure  to  have  it  in  the  mail  in 
good  time  to  reach  us  on  or  be- 
fore December  31.  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
our  special  offer,  but  have  ma- 
terial you  feel  may  qualify,  write 
today  for  full  particulars.  A 
coupon  is  provided  for  your  con- 
venience. 

Beginning  Next  Month 

Another  great  true  story  man- 
uscript contest.  See  February 
True  Story,  on  sale  January  5, 
for  complete  details. 


MACFADDEN    PUBLICATIONS,   INC, 

P.  O.  BOX  477. 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 


True  Story  Serial  Editor 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


R.M. 


Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet  entitled  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  Before  W  riting  True  Stories,"  also  particulars  regarding  your  true 
serial  offer. 

Name , , 

Street .  , , , 

Town State 

(Print  plainly.    Give  name  of  state  in  full) 
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To  introduce  our  new  Sterling  Silver  Simulated 
Diamond  Rings,  decorated  in  1/30,  14K  Gold,  we 
will  give  you  your  choice  of  man's  gold  plate  front 
or  ladies'  model  jeweled  wrist  watch  with  every 
ring  ordered  NOW  and  paid  for 
promptly  on  our  new  easy  two 
monthly  $2  payment  plan!  (total 
only  $4) .  The  watch  comes  to  you 
as  a  Gift ...  it  does  not  cost  you 
one  cent  extra!  Wear  10  days  on 
approval!  SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order!  Mail  coupon  or  post- 
card NOW!  We  pay  postage.  We  I 
Trust  You!  Your  package  comes 
by  return  mail! 


tOUR 
0  RD„tcn 


GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO., 
Dept.  H-3S1,  Newton,  Mass. 
Rush  offer.  Q  Lady's  D  Mao's 


.Name . 


'Address- 


Ceadd  Pin4  30  L 


-p 


FREE 


Artistic  pins,  rings  and  emblems  for  classes 

and  clubs.  Attractive  prices.  Finest  quality,         /"  A  "t*  A  I   f\f* 

gold  plated,  silver,  etc.    Over  300  dengns.         ^M  I  ALUV3 


Write  Dept.  i.   METAL  ARTS  CO.,  Inc..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


IF  1  Send  YOU 

THIS  FINE  SUIT- 


Will  You  Wear  It  and  Show  It  to  Friends? 

I  need  a  reliable  maD  in  poor  town  to  wear  a  fine,  made- 
to-measure,  all-wool  DEMONSTRATING  SUIT-adver- 
tise  my  famoos  Union  clothing— and  take  orders.  Yoa  can 
make  np  to  $12.00  in  a  day.  My  line  contains  over  160 
quality  woolens,  all  sensational  valueB,  guaranteed.  Yoa 
need  no  experience  or  money.  I  supply  everything 
required,  FREE  of  extra  cost.  Write  me  today  for  FREE 
ilVu.'Js-  J1-  J»  GRAVES,  STONEFIELD  CORP.,  1300 
W.  Harrison  Street,  Dept.  N-949.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CASH  FOR  READERS'  TIME 

Pick    out  the    ad    you    like,    or   dislike,    most 
in    this    issue    of    Radio    Mirror.      Tell    us    why 
in    about    50    words.       Fancy    composition    not 
important.     We   will    pay   $2.00   for  each   con- 
tribution   accepted.      Address   your    letter   to: 
Advertising    Clinic, 
MACFADDEN   WOMEN'S   GROUP 
122    E.   42nd   Street,    N.   Y.   C. 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  « 
guaranteed.  3  TOT  $X.OO 

SEND  NO  MONEY ^BtBT.Wi°t 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage— or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
Inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photoB  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD     ART     STUDIOS 
113  S.   Jefferson   St.  Dept.    1549-A  Chicago,    Illinois 
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spots    on     body    or    scalp. 

Grateful  users,  often  after 

years   of   suffering:,   report 

the  scales   have  gone,   the 

red    patches    gradually    disappeared 

and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill   of  a  clear 

again.   Dermoil    is  used   by  many  doctors  and   is  backed 
ent  to  give  definite  benefit 


by  a  positive  agreen 


.t,y-irrcllin.(  t-(l  w,lhout  question.  Generous  trial  bot- 
tle-sent FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's  name 
?»7'',;ulilr?ss-r  Milkp  "u.r  f:ir»"»*  "One  Spot  Test'1  yourself. 
Write    today   lor    your    test    bottle.      Print    name   plainly.      Re- 

K^rss?  sEraa:1  Don,t  deiay- soid  by  Liggett  and 

Lake   Laboratories.  Box   6.  Northwestern   Station 

Dent     M-3fi.    Detroit.    Mich. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


Meet  Town  Hall  Tonight's  Merry  Macs — Helen  Carroll  and 
the  MacMichael  boys,  from  left  to  right,  Joe,  Ted  and  Judd. 


HAVE  you  heard  the  Merry  Macs 
on  the  Fred  Allen  Town  Hall 
Tonight  program,  on  the  air  each 
Wednesday  from  9:00  to  10:00  over 
the  NBC  red  network?  The  boys,  Joe, 
Ted  and  Judd  MacMichael,  were  all 
born  in  Minneapolis,  where  they  got 
their  first  job  in  1930  with  Eddie 
Dunstedter.  They  were  known  then 
as  the  "Mystery  Trio"  and  wore  black 
masks  while   singing. 

Before  Judd  and  Ted  made  singing 
their  profession,  they  sold  haber- 
dashery .  .  .  When  the  older  boys  took 
a  job  with  Joe  Haymes'  Orchestra, 
brother  Joe  left  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  join  them.  Judd  and  Ted 
are  married  and  Judd  is  the  proud 
father  of  Nelda,  age  2. 

The  only  girl  member  is  Helen 
Carroll.  Her  uncle,  Ed  East  of  the 
famous  East  and  Dumke  team,  helped 
her  to  land  the  job  with  the  Merry 
Macs.  Helen  has  green  eyes  and  brown 
hair  .  .  .  majored  in  philosophy  in 
college,  and  is  just  21. 

Luther  G.  Bassctt,  Welch,  W.  Va. — The 
story  of  Blue  Barron's  rise  to  fame 
dates  back  to  October,  1935,  when  he 
made  a  hit  at  the  Floating  Palace  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  The  success  of  Barron's 
orchestra  can  be  attributed  to  the 
splendid  arrangements  of  dance  mu- 
sic, the  fine  instrumental  and  vocal 
soloists,  and  the  ensemble  singing  of 
the  band.  Barron  knows  just  what  the 
public  wants  and  plays  "danceable 
tempos"  that  register  with  dancers 
both  young  and  old. 

Miss   S.   Gardner,   Baltimore,   Md. — Be- 
low is  the  cast  of  Road  of  Life: 
Character  Artist 

Dr.  Jim  Brent Matthew  Crowley 

Society  Doctor John  Anthony 

Dr.   Winslow Jack    Rosleigh 

Mary  Holt Dale  Burch 

Dr.  Jim's  Mother Effie  Palmer 

Dr.  Jim's  Father Joseph  Latham 

Night    Nurse Peggy    Allenby 

Fred Lawson  Zerbe 

Helen  Gowan Peggy  Allenby 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Andrews,  Logan,  Utah — For 
pictures  of  the  casts  of  Big  Sister, 
Hilltop  House,  Our  Gal  Sunday  and 
Pretty  Kitty  Kelly,  write  to  the  pro- 
gram, in  care  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  485  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Interested,  Richmond,  Va.  —  Nelson 
Eddy  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  were 
gifted  with  fine  singing  voices.  Nelson 


made  his  vocal  debut  as  a  boy  soprano 
for  Grace  and  All  Saints'  Church  in 
Providence.  He  learned  operatic  arias 
by  playing  phonographic  records  over 
and  over  and  then  singing  with  the 
soloist.  David  Bispham  was  Nelson's 
first  teacher  of  voice.  Eddy  made  his 
stage  debut  in  a  society  show  called 
"The  Marriage  Tax"  in  1922.  The  ac- 
cident of  having  his  name  left  off  the 
program  called  especial  attention  to 
the  then  unknown  singer.  He  has 
mastered  thirty-two  operatic  roles  .  .  . 
sings  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Russian  and  Yiddish.  Likes 
to  sketch  his  friends  with  a  stub  of  a 
pencil  he  carries  in  his  pocket  .  .  . 
owns  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of 
baritone  music  .  .  .  keeps  a  recording 
outfit  in  his  living  room  where  one 
must  walk  with  care  to  avoid  stepping 
on  records  .  .  .  Regarding  the  Nelson 
Eddy  Fan  Club,  address  your  request 
to  Frances  Bradley,  Pres.,  4211  Over- 
look Road,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

Enoch  Light  fans  should  contact 
Florence  Carroll,  3450  Forty-third  St., 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  for  information 
regarding  the  club. 

Anyone  interested  in  organizing  a 
Kay  Kyser  National  Musical  Fraternity 
in  their  town  or  city,  such  as  the  one 
in  Highland  Park,  N.  J.,  which  has 
been  very  successful,  may  communi- 
cate with  Morton  Lazarus,  Active 
President,  48  Cedar  Avenue,  Highland 
Park,  N.  J. 

Wanted:  Members,  far  and  near, 
for  the  Johnny  Blowers  Swing  Club, 
honoring  Johnny  Blowers,  drummer 
of  Ben  Bernie's  Band.  Members  re- 
ceive an  autographed  photo  of  Johnny, 
a  membership  card,  and  a  club  paper 
three  times  a  year.  For  further  in- 
formation, write  to  Florence  D.  Men- 
tasti,  Active  President,  at  605  18th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Miller,  president  of  the  Jeanette 
MacDonald  International  Fan*  Club,  is 
striving  for  a  500  membership.  Miss 
Miller  will  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you  if  you  care  to  join,  and  her  ad- 
dress is  20  Henrietta  St.,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ont.,  Canada. 

Mrs.  Eloise  DuBois,  president  of  the 
James  Melton  Club,  would  like  to  wel- 
come new  members.  Write  to  her  at 
3972  Sherman  Way,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  for  further  details. 
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Why  We  Didn't  Dare  Divorce 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


before  air  time,  but  Bob  always  be- 
came increasingly  fidgety  as  the  hands 
of  the  clock  passed  nine,  and  before 
long  it  became  the  custom  for  him  to 
leave  thirty  minutes  or  so  before  it 
was  really  necessary,  while  Bark  and 
I  would  follow  him  later. 

One  night,  after  Bob  had  left,  I 
asked  Bark:  "Why  don't  we  all  go 
dancing  next  Saturday?  You  could 
bring  another  girl." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
steadily.  "Do  you  really  think,"  he 
said  quietly,  "that  would  be  any  fun 
for  me?" 

And  after  a  pause,  when  I  did  not 
answer:   "Or  for  you,  either?" 

I  suddenly  felt  as  if  I  were  suffocat- 
ing. He  hadn't  touched  me,  I  had 
never  felt  his  arms  around  me  or  his 
lips  on  mine,  yet  under  that  steady, 
intense  gaze  my  whole  body  burned. 

He  rushed  on,  before  I  could  speak: 
"Don't  tell  me  you  didn't  know  al- 
ready. Why  else  do  you  think  I've 
made  you  and  Bob  let  me  come  along 
to  dinner  every  night?  Don't  you 
know  it's  because  I  have  to  see  you?" 

And  I  realized  he  was  right — I  had 
known  all  that,  without  permitting 
myself  to  admit  it.  Now  it  was  out, 
out  in  the  open.     It  must  be  faced. 

"Yes."  I  said.     "I  knew,  Bark." 

He  made  a  quick  movement,  as  if 
to  take  my  hand,  but  I  drew  it  away. 
"No,"  I  said  "Please,  let's  go  back 
to  the  studio." 

Somehow,  I  got  through  the  rest  of 
that  evening.  I  read  my  script  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  I  rode  home 
in  a  taxi  with  Bob;  I  said  good  night 
to  him  and  went  into  my  own  room 
and  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  all 
as  usual.    But  my  brain  was  reeling. 

BARK  loved  me — and  I  loved  him. 
The  sweetness  of  that  knowledge 
was  all  I  had  room  for  in  my  mind 
just  then.  That,  and  the  thought  that 
luckily  there  was  no  real  barrier  to 
our  marriage. 

I  hated  the  thought  of  divorce,  as 
every  sensitive  woman  must  hate  it. 
But,  with  Bob  and  me,  it  would  be 
different.  Our  marriage  had  already 
drifted  into  the  shallows,  into  stag- 
nant dullness  and  indifference,  long 
before  I  met  Bark. 

As  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  happy — really 
happy   for   the   first  time   in   months. 

That  happiness  was  still  with  me 
the  next  morning.  It  was  still  with 
me — but  now  there  was  a  difference. 
Somewhere,  in  the  back  of  my  mind, 
was  a  shadow.  .  .  . 

And  then  I  knew. 

I  could  not  ask  Bob  for  a  divorce! 

It  was  fantastic,  it  was  ridiculous — 
but  it  was  true.  In  any  other  profes- 
sion, we  could  have  ended  our  mar- 
riage, and  still  gone  on  with  our  work, 
either  together,  as  friends,  or  sepa- 
rately. But  the  strange  world  of  radio 
would  never  permit  that.  No  sooner 
would  the  news  of  our  divorce  become 
public  than  every  Nexdoor  fan  would 
inevitably  lose  the  illusion  we  had 
worked  so  hard  to  build  up.  They 
couldn't  possibly  accept  us  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nexdoor  when  they  knew  we 
were  a  divorced  couple. 

Nor  could  I  leave  the  program  and 
let  Bob  carry  on  with  a  substitute  in 
my  role.  My  voice  was  too  closely 
identified  with  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Nexdoor. 


No,  as  long  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nex- 
door were  on  the  air  we  were  tied 
together  with  bonds  of  steel.  There 
was  only  one  way  out — to  take  the 
program  off  the  air.  Neither  of  us 
could  continue  it  alone. 

And  that  meant  I  could  never  ask 
Bob  for  a  divorce.  To  break  up  our 
home — that  I  could  have  done,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  home,  it  was  al- 
ready broken  up.  But  to  rob  Bob  of 
his  career — that  I  could  never  do.  I 
knew  how  engrossed  in  the  program 
he  was;  and  I  knew,  too,  how  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  it  would  be 
for  him  to  give  it  up  and  start  some- 
thing new.  Radio  doesn't  welcome  its 
old  favorites  in  new  roles,  and  Bob 
had  never  had  any  stage  or  screen 
experience  at  all. 

I  THOUGHT,  that  morning,  that  I 
I  could  never  divorce  Bob  if  by  doing 
so  I  must  also  ruin  his  career,  but 
as  the  next  weary  weeks  dragged  past 
I  discovered  in  myself  depths  of  ruth- 
lessness  I  had  never  suspected.  The 
daily  sight  of  Bark  in  the  studio  and 
the  few  stolen  meetings  we  had  when 
he  urged  me  to  forget  everything  and 
free  myself  so  I  could  marry  him,  com- 
bined to  remind  me  constantly  of  my 
problem.  Bark  no  longer  had  dinner 
with  us,  and  once  more  Bob  and  I  sat 
silently  together  night  after  night. 

I  almost  hated  Bob  in  those  days, 
and  I  did  whole-heartedly  hate  the 
program.  I  came  to  script  confer- 
ences and  rehearsals  without  interest; 
sometimes  I  let  Bob  write  the  whole 
script  without  even  a  suggestion  from 
me.  I  hoped,  almost,  that  I  could 
make  him  angry.  Many  a  time  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  blurting  out  the  truth 
and  asking  him  to  release  me. 

Then  fate,  in  the  form  of  a  radio 
sponsor,  broke  our  deadlock.  Bark 
called  me  one  morning  and  said,  with 
suppressed  excitement  in  his  voice, 
that  he  must  see  me  before  rehearsal. 
I  promised  to  meet  him  for  lunch. 

When  I  entered  the  dark,  quiet  little 
restaurant  we  had  chosen,  he  was  al- 
ready there,  sitting  at  a  table  for  two 
with  a  highball  in  front  of  him.  He 
jumped  up  and  immediately  plunged 
into  explanations: 

"I'm  going  to  Hollywood,  Linda! 
They  want  me  to  be  master  of  cere- 
monies on  a  new  variety  show!" 

I  sat  down,  feeling  as  if  someone 
had  pushed  me.  Well,  I  thought,  per- 
haps it's  better  this  way.  Never  to  see 
him  again.  .  .  . 

But  he  was  rushing  on.  "And  you're 
coming  with  me.  You've  got  to,  Linda! 
You  can't  say  no!" 

"I  can't,  Bark.  What  chance  would 
we  have  of  being  happy  if  every  time 
seven  o'clock  rolled  around  I'd  re- 
member that  I  had  taken  Bob's  work 
away  from  him?  Suppose  he  couldn't 
find  anything  else  to  do?  And  you 
know  he  probably  couldn't." 

"I  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort," 
he  flashed  back  at  me.  "I  must  say, 
if  I  were  Bob,  and  knew  you  were 
making  all  this  fuss,  I  certainly 
wouldn't  be  very  flattered  at  your 
opinion  of  me!  You  sound  as  if  you 
thought  Bob  was  utterly  incapable 
of  taking   care  of  himself." 

"It  isn't  that  at  all,"  I  retorted.  "It's 
just  that  the  show  means  too  much 
to  him,  and  that  I've  seen  enough 
people  try  to  change  their  acts  in 
radio  to  know  it  can't  be  done." 
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"Linda,"  he  exclaimed,  his  face 
white,  "I've  tried  to  understand,  all 
these  weeks — tried  to  be  sympathetic 
and  kind.  But  I'm  at  the  end  of  my 
rope.  To  me,  you  just  seem  to  be 
a  woman  pulling  the  noble  self-sac- 
rifice act,  and  loving  it!" 

"Bark!"   I   cried.     "That's   not  so!" 

"If  it  isn't,  you're  giving  a  mighty 
good  imitation.  You — •"  He  was  go- 
ing on,  but  the  arrival  of  the  waiter 
at  that  moment  saved  us  from  plung- 
ing into  the  quarrel  we  had  been  on 
the  brink  of  having.  He  gave  the 
order,  and  then  said  sullenly: 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  that,  of 
course.  But —  Oh,  don't  you  see  that 
you  couldn't  possibly  hurt  Bob  more 
than  you're  hurting  him  now,  by 
clinging  to  him  without  loving  him?" 

"Of  course  I  see  that — under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  If  we  were  just 
any  couple,  it  would  be  different." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  nodded,  wear- 
ily. "You're  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nexdoor, 
and  you're  going  to  go  on  being  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nexdoor,  in  real  life  and  on 
the  air — forever." 

I  DON'T  know  what  we  had  for  lunch, 
'  and  the  meal  ended  without  our  hav- 
ing come  to  any  real  decision.  But 
just  before  we  left,  Bark  leaned  across 
the  table  and  said  gravely:  "You've 
got  to  be  honest  with  yourself,  Linda. 
If  you  really  love  me,  you've  got  to 
tell  Bob  you  want  a  divorce.  If  you 
don't  really  love  me — well — " 

All  that  afternoon,  I  could  think  of 
only  one  thing:  Bark's  accusation  that 
I  was  dramatizing  myself.  Perhaps  it 
was  true  that  I  attached  too  much 
importance  to  my  presence  in  the 
N.xdoor  program.  Perhaps  I  was  be- 
ing foolish  and  emotional. 

I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  park,  and 
was  so  absorbed  in  my  thoughts  that 
I  was  late,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  rehearsal.  But  by  that  time 
my  mind  was  made  up. 

Bark  was  right.  I  was  helping  no 
one,  and  hurting  us  all,  by  keeping 
silent.  I  would  ask  Bob  to  free  me. 

After  the  first  broadcast  Bob  and 
I  went,  as  usual,  to  the  cafe  across  the 
street  for  dinner. 

I  was  just  opening  my  mouth  to 
speak,  when  Bob  forestalled  me. 

"Linda,"  he  said,  "I've  been  think- 
ing. Maybe  you  didn't  know,  but  the 
program's  slipping.  And  our  sponsor 
— I've  heard,  indirectly — is  sort  of 
wondering  if  he'll  keep  the  show  on 
during  the  summer." 

I  listened,  aghast,  because  for  all 
our  seven  years  on  the  air  we  had 
worked  for  the  same  sponsor,  and 
there  had  never  been  any  question  of 
taking  the  program  off. 

"So  it  seemed  to  me,"  Bob  was  going 
on,  his  eyes  on  the  water  glass  which 
he  was  twisting  between  his  fingers, 
"that  maybe  the  Nexdoors  have  gone 
stale  on  us— or  we  on  them.  And  I 
wondered  what  you'd  think  if — we 
called  it  a  program — and  I  started 
something  else." 

"Something  else?"  I  asked.  "But 
what?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  have  a  couple 
of  radio  ideas  knocking  around  in  my 
head  that  I'd  like  to  do  something 
with.  The  only  thing  is — there  isn't 
any  place  in  them  for  you,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  you'd  really  mind —  You 


see,  it  isn't  as  if  the  Nexdoors  were 
still  going  strong,  and  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  out  while  we  can — " 

For  one  brief  beautiful  instant,  I 
believed  him.  I  thought  he  really  did 
want  to  end  the  program,  and  was 
trying  to  break  it  to  me  without  hurt- 
ing me.  Then  I  looked  at  him  more 
closely,  and  my  heart  sank.  Bob  has 
never  been  able  to  lie  to  me. 

"Bob!"  I  said.  "What's  happened? 
You  don't  really  want  to  quit." 

"Oh,  of  course  I  don't  want  to,"  he 
began,  "but  with  the  way  things  are 
going,  I  just  thought  we'd — " 

"You've  been  talking  to  Bark,"  I 
said  quickly.  "What  happened?  Did 
he  speak  to  you  this  afternoon?" 

Then,  for  the  first  time  that  eve- 
ning, he  looked  at  me.  Only  for  a 
moment,  but  I  saw  the  misery  and 
heartbreak  in  his  eyes,  and  it  stag- 
gered me.  "Well,  you  don't  think  it 
was  much  of  a  surprise  to  me,  do 
you?"  he  asked. 

"Surprise  .  .  .  ?" 

"I  mean,  did  you  think  I  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on?  I  could  tell, 
these  last  few  weeks.  You'd  changed, 
Linda.  Maybe  you  didn't  realize  it, 
but  you  did.  And — well,  of  course 
I  couldn't  blame  you.  You  couldn't 
help  it  if  you  didn't  love  me  any  more. 
So  for  quite  a  while  I've  been  mulling 
things  over  in  my  mind,  figuring  out 
what  to  do.  And  the  show  really  is 
slipping — that's  the  truth.  So  may- 
be, if  you  want  to,  we'd  better  call 
it  quits,  after  the  contract  runs  out." 

He  was  talking  like  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  hypnotize  himself  with  his 
own  words.  It  tore  my  heart  to  hear 
him,  but  there  was  so  much  behind 
what  he  was  saying  that  I  couldn't 
collect  myself  enough  to  interrupt 
him.  He'd  known,  all  this  time!  And 
before  that,  he'd  known  our  marriage 
was  a  failure.  But  that  one  look  he 
had  given  me  of  his  face  showed  me 
that  if  he  had  done  nothing,  it  wasn't 
because  he  didn't  care.  He  cared  so 
much  that  it  frightened  me — and 
shamed  me,  too.  I  had  been  thinking 
he  didn't  love  me — and  instead,  he 
loved  me  so  much  he  was  willing  to 
give  up  everything  so  I  could  be 
happy. 

THEN,  in  the  midst  of  my  humilia- 
tion, I  felt  an  overwhelming  surge 
of  anger  at  Bark.  How  dared  he  go 
to  Bob  behind  my  back,  taking  it  upon 
himself  to  do  what — if  it  was  to  be 
done  at  all — was  my  duty!  And,  quite 
suddenly,  I  found  myself  thinking 
coldly  of  Bark,  without  desire,  almost 
without  interest. 

"Bob,  don't!"  I  sobbed.  "It's  all  my 
fault.  I've  been  a  silly,  emotional  wo- 
man. Let's  start  in  all  over  again — 
and  let's  go  to  work  on  the  show  so 
hard  that  we  make  a  bigger  success 
out  of  it  than  ever.  But  when  that's 
over,  let's  go  away  somewhere,  just 
the  two  of  us,  and  try  to  be — to  be  a 
man  and  his  wife  again." 

But  Bob,  after  a  moment,  shook  his 
head.  "I'm  not  blaming  you,  Linda. 
But  it  isn't  as  easy  as  that.  It  can't 
be.  I've  known,  even  before  Bark 
came  along,  that  something  was 
wrong  with  our  marriage,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  do  anything  about  it  be- 
cause— well,  because  you  didn't  seem 
to  want  me  to.  I  was  afraid  of  you. 
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And  if  you'd  said,  a  long  time  ago, 
what  you've  just  said — then  it  might 
have  done  some  good.  Now  I  just — 
well,  I  guess  I  just  don't  believe  you." 

He  could  never  have  said  anything 
that  would  have  showed  me  myself 
more  clearly.  Deeply  ashamed,  I  said 
humbly,  "Isn't  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  prove  you  can  believe  me?" 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said  slowly.  "There's 
nothing  that  would  make  me  happier 
than  to  have  you  back,  Linda — to  be 
really  together  again,  the  way  we 
were  when  we  were  first  married. 
And,  you  know,  we've  both  been  at 
fault.  We've  let  the  show  sop  up  all 
our  affection  and  enthusiasm,  so  that 
we  didn't  have  any  left  for  each 
other." 

"When  does  the  contract  run  out?" 
I  asked. 

"The  end  of  June." 

"That's  two  months.  We  couldn't  do 
anything  until  then,  anyway,  could 
we?" 

"No." 

"Then  let  me  try.  Let  me  help  you 
to  build  up  the  show  again.  I  can  do 
that,  anyway."  I  was  speaking  eager- 
ly, almost  happily,  as  I  began  to  see 
a  way  of  regaining  what  I  had  so 
nearly  destroyed. 

"All  right."  He  nodded,  so  firmly 
that  in  spite  of  the  tense  lines  of  suf- 
fering in  his  face  he  was  almost  the 
old  Bob  again.  "But  you've  got  to 
forgive  me  if  I  don't  put  all  my  eggs 
in  one  basket  again.  I'm  going  to 
write  the  scripts  so  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nexdoor  are  headed  for  a  separation. 
Then,  if  it's  just  no  go,  and  you  and 
I  find,  by  June,  that  we've  got  to  call 
it  quits,  we  can  bring  the  show  to 
an  end.    Really  finish  it." 

Bark  left  the  program  after  that 
night's  broadcast,  and  when  I  did  not 
call  him,  he  must  have  realized  that 
everything  was   finished   between  us. 

The  next  six  weeks  were  hard,  but 
they  were  happy,  in  a  queer,  gruelling 
sort  of  way.  Bob  immediately  put 
the  new  story-sequence  into  opera- 
tion, involving  the  Nexdoors  in  the 
quarrel  which  was  to  lead  to  their 
separation — unless  we  decided  other- 
wise— and  every  morning  we  worked 


on  the  scripts,  writing,  re-writing,  and 
polishing  them  as  never  before.  I 
discovered  how  little  real  help  I  had 
been  in  this  work  for  the  past  year 
or  so,  because  now  I  was  able  to  make 
suggestions  that  made  Bob  look  up, 
grin,  and  nod  approvingly.  And  a 
warm  glow  of  happiness  and  pride 
was  born  in  my  heart. 

Then  came  the  day  when  I  looked 
at  Bob  and  suddenly  realized  that 
there  was  a  new  spring  in  his  step, 
a  new  assurance  in  the  poise  of  his 
head.  I  knew,  that  day,  that  I  was 
succeeding. 

The  Nexdoors'  domestic  troubles 
had  been  the  subject  of  our  scripts  for 
three  weeks  when  the  first  popularity 
rating  report  reached  us.  It  was  bet- 
ter, but  only  slightly  so,  and  my  heart 
sank.  Then,  three  weeks  later,  an- 
other report  came  through,  and  it 
showed  an  astounding,  unbelievable 
increase  in  popularity. 

"We've  done  it!"  Bob  said,  smiling 
at  me  in  that  trusting,  intimate  way 
I  hadn't  seen  for  so  long;  and  a  few 
days  later  the  news  came  that  the 
sponsor  wanted  to  renew  not  only  for 
the  summer,  but  another  year. 

"Well,  how  about  it?"  Bob  asked  me 
that  night.  "Shall  we  keep  the  old 
Nexdoors  on  the  air?"  But  his  eyes 
told  me  that  I'd  already  won  my  fight, 
and  he  knew  my  answer. 

He  kept  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
too.  This  summer  the  Nexdoors  went 
on  a  vacation,  while  a  professional 
script  writer  kept  the  show  on  the 
air  with  the  adventures  of  some  of 
the  Nexdoors'  friends.  Bob  and  I 
went  away,  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  air  is  sweet  with  pine  and 
there  are  neither  electric  lights  nor 
radio  receiving  sets. 

And  every  day,  as  I  wandered 
through  the  forests  with  the  old  Bob, 
and  knew  that  he  and  I  were  both, 
once  more,  the  two  people  who  had 
fallen  in  love  and  married,  I  gave 
thanks  for  the  accident  that  had  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  other 
women,  bored  with  their  marriages, 
do  so  swiftly  and  easily — and  thought- 
lessly. I  gave  thanks  that  we  hadn't 
dared  to  divorce! 
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BOTHERED  BY 
CONSTIPATION? 

Get  relief  this  simple, 
pleasant  way! 


1.  TAKE   ONE 

or  two  tablets  of 
Ex-Lax  before  re- 
tiring. It  tastes  just 
like  delicious  choc- 
olate. No  spoons 
—  no  bottles!  No 
fuss,  no  bother! 
Ex-Lax  is  easy  to 
use  and  pleasant 
to  take. 


1,  YOU  SLEEP 
through  the  night 
.  .  .  undisturbed! 
No  stomach  upsets. 
No  nausea  or 
cramps.  No  occa- 
sion to  get  up! 
Ex-Lax  is  mild  and 
gentle.  It  acts  over- 
night —  without 
over-action. 


O.  THE  NEXT 
morning  Ex-Lax 
acts  .  .  .  thoroughly 
and  effectively.  It 
works  so  gently 
that,  except  for  the 
pleasant  relief  you 
enjoy,  you  scarcely 
realize  you  have 
taken  a  laxative. 


Ex-Lax  is  good  for  every  member  of  the 
family— the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups. At  all  drug  stores  in  lOtf  and  25*  sizes. 
Try  Ex-Lax  next  time  you  need  a  laxative. 


Now   improved -better  than   ever! 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


MIDWEST  factory  SALE ! 


MIDWEST   RADIO    CORPORATION 

Dcpt.  1  -i  B  i  J  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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One    of    the    many    buildings 

mw  me  ^J  treatment 


BERNARR  MACFADDEN  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
threatened  with  this  disease  as  a  boy.  He 
cured  himself  through  physical  culture 
methods,  but  throughout  all  these  years 
he  has  had  to  fight  a  tendency  towards  this 
terrible  complaint.  He  has  acquired  in- 
valuable knowledge  in  handling  his  own 
case  in  various  emergencies,  not  counting 
the  thousands  of  victims  of  this  complaint 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  through 
his  writings  and  through  personal  advice 
to  sufferers. 

Literally  thousands  of  testimonials,  many 
of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Phy- 
sical Culture  Magazine  refer  to  marvelous 
cures  of  this  complaint,  and  now  an  oppor- 
tunity has  appeared  combining  these  nat- 
ural curative  measures  through  physical 
culture  methods  with  the  latest  discoveries 
in  medical  science. 

The  Loomis  Sanitarium  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  largest  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  It  has  given  exclu- 
sive attention  to  this  complaint  for  more 
than  forty  years.  The  physicians  in  charge 
of  this  institution  are  now  prepared  not 
only  to  treat  cases  in  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  with  the  combination  of  Bernarr 
Macfadden's  methods  they  are  able  not 
only  to  get  them  out  of  bed  and  put  them 
on  their  feet,  but  develop  the  strength 
and  vitality  which  is  essential  to  resist 
this  disease  throughout  the  balance  of  their 
lives. 

Anyone  attacked  with  tuberculosis 
knows  that  recovery  is  never  certain.  The 
victims  must  be  forever  watchful,  and  here 
at  this  institution  they  can  now  acquire 
not  only  the  information  essential  to 
remedy  the  disease,  but  to  build  the  vigor- 
ous physical  health  which  should  be  main- 
tained   throughout   life. 

The  Loomis  Sanitarium,  commanding  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  is  a  million 
dollar  plant  located  on  a  beautiful  750  acre 
tract  near  Liberty,  New  York.  It  is  a 
non-profit  institution. 

Write  for  further  information,  Bernarr 
Macfadden  Foundation,  Inc.,  Room  718, 
Bartholomew  Bldg.,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New   York. 


Big  Sister 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
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Air    view    of    spacious    Loomis    grounds 


"I'm  inclined  to  disagree." 

Ruth  could  see  his  face  dimly  now, 
as  her  eyes  grew  used  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  suddenly  she  knew  that  he 
had  not  been  trying  to  cheer  her  up, 
after  all.  His  gayety  was  the  near- 
hysteria  of  a  person  in  the  deepest 
blackness  of  despair.  He  had  given 
up.  His  fine  level  dark  brows  were 
divided  by  a  deep  crease,  the  sculp- 
tured lips  were  pulled  taut  and  thin, 
marking  his  lean  cheeks  with  two 
deep-cleft  lines.  Her  heart  swelled 
with  tenderness. 

"Dear,"  she  whispered,  coming 
close.  "Your  life  is  worth  fighting 
for.     You  have  too  much  to  lose — " 

"It's  already  lost.  You  know  what 
all  this  means." 

"I  suppose  so.  The  scene  is  set  for 
us  to  be  discovered  in  a  compromising 
situation." 

"That's  just  the  beginning,"  he  said 
through  tense  lips.  "Norma's  been 
trying  to  break  me.  This  is  ruin, 
financial  and  professional,  for  me. 
And  for  you — an  ugly  scandal  to  mess 
up  your  life." 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  It's  your 
career  that  counts.  This  wouldn't  af- 
fect your  place  on  the  hospital  staff?" 

"Affect  it!  The  head  of  the  board 
has  been  watching  for  a  good  excuse 
to  give  my  place  to  somebody  more 
inclined  to  keep  both  eyes  and  mouth 
shut.  Why,  Ruth,  I'd  be  lucky  if  I 
had  a  patient  left  when  he  got 
through  with  me." 

"Not  if  your  other  patients  feel  like 
Ned  does  about  you,"  Ruth  said. 

The  tense  lines  about  his  mouth  re- 
laxed. "Ruth,"  he  said,  expressing  the 
word  as  if  it  were  a  prayer.  Then  her 
hand  slipped  softly  and  lovingly  into 
his,  and  at  that  moment  he  felt  a 
warm  surge  of  reassurance.  Nothing 
mattered  as  long  as  Ruth  stood  by 
to  comfort  and  console. 

IT  was  when  the  door  creaked  that 
'  they  came  back  to  knowledge  of  the 
world  that  threatened  them.  Their 
hands  dropped  heavily  to  their  sides, 
they  stood  apart  and  faced  the  door. 

Norma  Wayne's  voice  slashed  the 
silence.  "Isn't  this  a  pretty  scene!" 
she  said  in  shrill  sarcasm.  "Love  in 
a  cottage!" 

The  stocky  man  behind  her  winked, 
his  red,  heavy-jowled  face  coy.  "I 
wouldn't  know  about  the  pretty 
angle,"  he  said,  "but  I'd  say  it  was 
plenty  adequate.  It  tells  you  all  you 
need — " 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  Ruth 
said  desperately.  "We  didn't  come 
here  of  our  own  free  will — " 

"Oh  no!  Then  it  must  have  been 
your  mad,  uncontrollable  infatuation, 
the  strength  of  your  longing  that 
drove  you!" 

"Norma!"  John  took  a  step  forward. 
"You  can't  talk  to  Ruth  like  that!" 

"Can't  I!  The  cheap,  common 
little—" 

There  was  more,  much  more,  a 
violent,  sordid  tempest  of  vitupera- 
tion. Ruth  listened,  her  flaming  face 
turned  away,  while  Norma  seized  the 
situation  as  an  excuse  to  pour  out  all 
the  accumulated  vitriol  of  her  hatred 
and  jealousy.  Then,  at  last,  it  was 
over.  The  woman  and  her  companion 
v/ere  gone,  leaving  the  door  open. 

Ruth's  face  felt  stiff  and  tired.  Cold 
fingers  of  chill  touched  her  spine. 
"John,"    she    whispered,    "she's — she's 


not  normal.   She's  completely  mad." 

"Not  completely,"  he  corrected  her 
wearily.  "Not  the  legal  kind.  Just  the 
kind  that  lets  a  woman  get  away  with 
things  like  this." 

Down  the  lane,  a  few  minutes  later, 
they  found  John's  car,  and  in  it,  neatly 
folded,  their  clothes.  He  smiled  at 
her  wryly.  "Considerate,  aren't  they?" 

They  dressed,  then  drove  silently 
along  the  rutted,  bumpy  road. 

"John!"  Ruth  screamed  suddenly. 
"Stop!" 

"What  the — "  They  braced  them- 
selves for  the  shuddering  shock  as  the 
car  came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

The  headlights  shone  on  an  over- 
turned car,  its  four  wheels  in  the  air 
like  the  paws  of  a  helpless  animal. 
Its  front  right  corner  was  crushed 
and  the  scarred  bole  of  a  tree  nearby 
told  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"IT   looks   like — "     John   flashed  his 

I  light  on  the  license  plate.  ■  "It  is — 
Norma's  car."  He  jumped  out,  rushed 
to  the  wreckage,  with  Ruth  at  his 
shoulder.  Bloodstains  smeared  the 
glass  of  the  shattered  windshield.  But 
the  dreaded  sight  of  a  crushed  and 
crumpled  body  was  missing. 

"They  must  be  in  that  house,"  Ruth 
said,  pointing  to  dim  lights  ahead. 

After  an  endless  wait,  a  woman 
with  a  lamp  opened  the  door  of  the 
unpainted  frame  shack.  "You  the  doc- 
tor?" she  asked. 

"Yes."  John  brushed  by  her.  "Where 
is  she?" 

"Right  in  here,"  the  woman  led  him, 
muttering,  "I  don't  see  how  he  could 
have  got  hold  of  you  so  quick.  It's 
half  a  mile  to  where  he  went  to  phone 
for  an  ambulance — " 

"The  doctor  is  her  husband,"  Ruth 
explained  while  John  bent  over  the 
still  form  on  the  bed.  "We— we  just 
happened  to  come  along  and  see  her 
car — "  She  drew  the  woman  out  of 
the  squalid  bedroom.  "Where's  the 
kitchen?  He'll  need  hot  water  right 
away,  all  the  clean  cloths  you  can  find." 

She  went  back,  to  watch  John,  to 
wait  while  he  made  his  examination. 
At  last  he  straightened  up. 

"What  is  it,  John?     Is  she — dead?" 

"No,  she's  alive.  But  not  much 
more.  She  is  badly  cut  and  has  an 
arterial  hemorrhage.  She'll  never 
survive  the  trip  to  the  hospital." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  do  something 
— quickly?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  but  I'm  not  sure  I  should. 
I'm  afraid.  .  .  ." 

"John!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Listen,  Ruth.  If  I  try  to  do  any- 
thing —  without  sterile  dressings, 
proper  instruments,  even  sutures  or 
haemostat  clamps,  she  might  die  in- 
stantly." 

"I  see." 

"I  wonder  how  much  you  see.  There 
are  doctors,  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  free  of  suspicion,  in  a 
good  operating  room,  who  don't  want 
to  touch  their  own  families.  And 
imagine  what  it  would  look  like  if 
Norma — who  has  just  violently  quar- 
reled with  me — should  die  under  my 
hands." 

"Oh!"  Ruth  breathed.  And  then: 
"But  you  can't  let  that  stop  you,  John. 
Your  bag — isn't  it  in  the  car?  You'll 
make  out  with  that.  Don't  wait  a 
moment  longer,  John." 

"She  would  have  one  chance,  in  a 
modern  hospital,  with  adequate  equip- 
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ment,  expert  assistance,  under  good 
hands.  But  we  can't  move  her,  we  .  .  ." 

"Go  ahead,  there  are  no  hands  bet- 
ter than  John  Wayne's." 

"John  Wayne — "  he  spoke  slowly — 
"might  be  a  very  poor  surgeon  for 
Mrs.  Wayne."  He  lifted  his  head, 
looked  straight  at  her.  "Let's  face 
facts,  Ruth.  I  don't  trust  myself. 
After  all,  a  doctor  is  a  human  being. 
If  Norma  lives,  your  life  is  ruined,  my 
career  is  smashed.  How  do  I  know 
that  I  would  not  be  influenced  un- 
consciously?" 

"John,  don't  say  that!  We — " 

"Here's  a  clean  sheet,  Doc."  They 
whirled  to  see  the  woman  standing 
there.  How  long  had  she  been  in  the 
room?  Ruth's  heart  contracted  with 
a  vague,  premonitory  fear.  She  should 
not  have  heard  what  John  said.  And 
she  had  heard.     For  she  was  staring 


at  them,  looking  from  one  face  to  the 
other  with  a  queer  light  in  her  eyes. 
"One  sheet  is  all  I  had  clean,"  she 
said  flatly.  Ruth's  arm  moved  at  last 
to  take  it. 

"Are  you  going  to  operate  on  her?" 
the  woman  asked. 

To  Ruth  the  whole  world  was 
ringed  around  the  cottage — a  world 
of  suspicious,  menacing  faces,  wait- 
ing for  the  answer. 

Will  John  have  the  courage  to  op- 
erate on  his  wife?  Or  will  he  take 
the  easy  way  of  waiting  until  the 
ambulance  arrives?  You'll  find  the 
answer  in  the  second  instalment  of 
this  dramatic  serial.  Meanwhile,  fol- 
low the  adventures  of  Big  Sister, 
created  by  Lillian  Lauserty,  on  CBS 
every  morning  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


"For  a  while,"  confided  manager 
Harry  Romm,  "I  thought  maybe  I  was 
at  fault.  I  asked  Will  to  tear  up  our 
contract.  I  thought  he  needed  a  new 
manager.  But  Will  shook  his  head 
and  said,  'Harry,  if  you  quit  me  I'll 
hang  up  my  baton  for  good.'  " 

After  one  of  these  huddles,  Will 
spoke  firmly.  "Why  we  haven't 
clicked  as  we  should  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  me.  But  I  know  this.  I'm 
going  to  stick  with  this  'slide  music' 
and  gamble  on  swing  music.  The 
break  must  come  soon." 

I  was  present  when  Will  made  this 
statement.  It  had  the  ring  of  sin- 
cerity to  it.  If  I  played  hunches  and 
the  numbers  game,  I'd  pick  2,059,898. 


Listeners  to  Vincent  Lopez's  dance 
sessions  from  Billy  Rose's  Casa 
Manana  via  MBS  and  CBS,  know  why 
the  piano  playing  conductor  has 
stayed  pretty  close  to  the  top  of  the 
heap.  Lopez  isn't  afraid  to  change 
horses  in  midstream.  Vince  was  talk- 
ing about  it  between  shows. 

"I  am  often  asked  this  question: 
'You  swing  bands  are  supposed  to 
play  dance  music.  Yet  many  jitter- 
bugs often  skip  the  hopping  and 
bouncing  about  to  watch  the  mu- 
sicians give  out.'  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. Swing  music  has  reached  its  peak. 
It  now  has  the  status  of  a  full  fledged 
art,  powerful  enough  to  command 
'spectator'  as  well  as  'participant'  in- 
terest. Of  course  my  reference  to 
swing  as  an  art  will  be  scoffed  at.  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  the  scoffers 
would  back  up  their  judgment  to  the 
extent  of  $50,000.  I  went  that  far  in 
backing  mine." 

Last  year  Lopez  went  on  the  road, 
conducted  an  informal  survey  among 
dancers.  He  discovered  the  dancers 
wanted  hot  music   and  plenty   of  it. 

When  Lopez  got  back  to  New  York 
he  gave  most  of  his  men  their  no- 
tice. Only  three  men  of  the  original 
men  were  retained — drummer  Johnny 
Morris,  violinist  Nick  Pisani  and 
whistler  Fred  Lowery. 

That's  where  the  $50,000  invest- 
ment comes  in.  Arrangements  worth 
fully  that  amount  were  tossed  out  the 
window.  They  were  of  little  use  to 
Vincent  now.  He  had  to  assemble  a 
brand-new  swing  library. 

Last  but  not  least  he  hired  a  bundle 
of  blonde  dynamite  named  Betty 
Hutton;  labeled  her  "the  country's 
number  one  jitterbug." 


Only  one  tune  remained  intact  in 
the  Lopez  log.    A  tune  called  "Nola." 

OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

My  Heart  Is  Unemployed;  How  Long 
Can  Love  Keep  Laughing  (Brunswick — 
8129)  Eddy  Duchin— Sophisticated 
sweetness  from  the  new  Broadway 
revue,  "Sing  Out  the   News." 

Ya  Got  Me;  No  Place  Like  Your  Arms 
(Brunswick  8220)  Kay  Kyser — Saucy 
Sully  Mason  gets  an  "A"  on  his  Musi- 
cal Quizz  report  card  for  able  vocal- 
izing. 

Garden  of  the  Moon;  Whirling  Derv- 
ish (Victor  26047A)  Skinnay  Ennis.  Hal 
Kemp's  erstwhile  drummer  boy  reveals 
his  new  orchestra  with  a  clever  pair 
of    Claude    Thornhill    arrangements. 

F.D.R.  Jones;  Heart  Is  Unemployed 
(Victor— 26038B)  Hal  Kemp.  An  ex- 
citing tune  embellished  with  a  rip-roar- 
ing arrangement  in  staccato  style.  It's 
the  record  of  the  month. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Lambeth    Walk;    Prelude  To   a   Kiss 

(Brunswick  8204m)  Duke  Ellington — 
Of  all  things  here's  the  Harlem  Duke 
playing  a  British  tune.  The  combina- 
tion is  a  happy  one. 

Blues  in  Your  Flat;  Blues  in  My  Flat 
(Victor— 26044 A)  Benny  Goodman.  In- 
digo swing  marred  only  by  its  similarity 
to  several  superior  Ellington  renditions 
of  another  day. 

Since  My  Best  Gal  Turned  Me  Down; 
Sorry  (Vocalion  3149)  Bix  Beiderbecke. 
A  reissue  of  two  unhappy  recordings  by 
the  immortal  Bix,  the  Lincoln  of  jazz. 
Recommended  to  curiosity-seekers. 

Zig  Zag;  Summer  Souvenirs  (Victor 
26042B)  Larry  Clinton.  Clinton  comes 
back  with  a  snappy  pair  after  several 
dismal  attempts. 


Ken  Alden, 
Facing  the  Music, 
RADIO  MIRROR, 
122  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

My  favorite  orchestra  is . 

Name 

Address 
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Pleasant,  Quick  Relief 

•  An  Alka-Sellzer  Tablet  in  a  glass  of  water 
makes  a  sparkling  alkalizing  solution,  con- 
taining an  analgesic  (.sodium  acetyl  salicy- 
late). When  you  drink  it,  it  gives  relief  in 
TWO  ways — quick  relief  from  the  pain  and 
discomfort  and  relief  from  ■  •_^.-_^^.Ul^-  •  ■ 
the  excess  acid  condition  so  1 
often  associated  with  com- 
mon ailments. 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 
30c-60c    ' 
Pkgs.    . 


VALUE 

EVER  OFFERED 


f— i        BRAND  NEW^-7/3  - 

eatheruiejqht 

1938  Model 

$fbso 

m  #CASH 
or  On  Easy  Terms 
SEND  NO   MONEY— 10  DAY  TRIAL 

Positively  the  biggest  value  ever  offered — tho  perfect  familv  portable — 
100%  efficient.  Latest  streamline  with  14  distinctive  future*,  many 
found  only  on  hichcr  priced  models  eollinc  :\t  $64. SO.  NOT  A  JUNIOR 
MODEL.  Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  Simple  and  ftompanfe— 
■turdy  construction — silently  smooth  and  swift.  Carrying  caw  included. 
See  it  At  Your  Dealer  or  Use  Coupon  Below. 


■    INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCH.  Dept.  103^ 

Franklin  and  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago. 

I  Please  send  the  DcLuio  FEATHERWEIGHT  Portable  F.  O.  a  | 
f  Chicago,  on  10  days  Trial  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  1  will  pay  $30.60  ■ 
Z  cash  or  $3.00  a  month  until  $42.50  term  price  is  paid.  Or,  if  1  am  | 
I  not  perfectly  satisfied  I  can  return  it  within  the  10-day  trial  period,  t 
|    For      quick      shipment      give      references      and      occupation    ' 

|    Nam* Aoi I 

|    Addrut I 

^JfciW ......... Stau I 
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RADIO     MIRROR 

Answers  to  Radio  Mirror's  Mammoth  Quiz 


VOX  POP 

1.  Marshall  Field  III. 

2.  An  island  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa. 

3.  Architect. 

4.  Gracie  Allen. 

5.  Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

6.  The  Taj  Mahal. 

7.  The  letters  are  L  (or  M),  B,  T, 
P,  J. 

8.  "Robin  Hood"— Errol  Flynn.  "Of 
Human  Bondage" — Bette  Davis. 
"David  Copperfield"— W.  C.  Fields. 
"Back  Street" — Irene  Dunne.  "Of 
Human  Hearts" — James  Stewart. 

9.  Of  the  United  States:  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

10.  The  pole  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
days  when  barbers  were  also  sur- 
geons: the  red  stands  for  blood  and 
the  white  for  bandages. 

TRUE  OR  FALSE 

1.  False:  it  was  Harvard. 

2.  False:   he  led  the  Quakers. 

3.  True. 

4.  False:   all  are  rabbits. 

5.  True. 

6.  False:  Howard  Spring  wrote 
"My  Son,  My  Son!"  Hertzler  wrote 
"The  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor." 

7.  False:   it  was  Premier  Hodza. 

8.  True:  the  succession  of  rank  is 
Colonel,  Brigadier  General,  Major 
General,  Lieutenant  General,  General. 

9.  True. 

10.  False:  M-G-M  is  in  Culver  City, 
Warner  Brothers  in  Burbank,  and 
Universal  in  Universal  City,  but  none 
of  them  are  in  Hollywood. 

KAY  KYSER'S  MUSICAL  CLASS 

1.  "Moonlight  and  Roses";  "Rose  of 
Washington  Square";  "Rose  Marie"; 
"Only  a  Rose";  "Beautiful  Garden  of 
Roses";  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose";  "Rose 
of  Tralee";  "The  Heart  of  a  Rose"; 
"Rose  of  No  Man's  Land." 

2.  Tommy  Dorsey — with  a  trom- 
bone; Eddy  Duchin — from  the  piano; 
Guy  Lombardo — with  a  violin;  Gene 
Krupa — from  the  drums;  Art  Shaw 
and  Benny  Goodman — with  a  clar- 
inet; Bunny  Berigan — with  a  trumpet. 

3.  You  could  pick  any  of  these: 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen";  "Ireland 
Must   Be  Heaven"; 

"Where  the  River 
Shannon  Flows"; 
"Mother  Machree"; 
"The  Wearing  of  the 
Green";  "My  Wild 
Irish  Rose";  "Rose  of 
Tralee." 

4.  "Where  the 
Blue  of  the  Night 
Meets  the  Gold  of 
the  Day" — Bing 
Crosby.  "My  Time  Is 
Your  Time" — Rudy 
Vallee.  "Gettin'  Sen- 
timental Over  You" 
— Tommy  Dorsey. 
"Smile,  Darn  You, 
Smile"  — Town  Hall 
Tonight.  "Rhapsody 
in  Blue"  —  Paul 
Whiteman.  "Happy 
Days  Are  Here 
Again"  —  Your  Hit 
Parade.    And  others. 

5.  (a)  "Who  Is  Syl- 
via?" (b)  "Love's  Old 
Sweet  Song." 
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PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

1.  When  he  is  an  Earl.  Earls'  wives, 
as  well  as  Counts'  wives,  are  called 
Countesses. 

2.  The  journey  would  take  Jones 
seven  hours  and  Smith  four  hours. 
Therefore  Jones  would  have  to  leave 
home  at  8:00  A.  M.,  and  Smith  at 
11:00  A.  M. 

3.  Either  the  cannon-ball  would 
prove  not  to  be  going  with  irresistible 
force  or  the  post  would  prove  not  to 
be  immovable.  An  irresistible  force 
and  an  immovable  object  can't  exist 
together,  because  if  a  force  is  irre- 
sistible, nothing  could  stand  up 
against  it,  hence  there  could  be  noth- 
ing immovable.  Likewise,  if  an  object 
was  absolutely  immovable,  it  couldn't 
be  moved  by  any  force,  hence  there 
could  be  no  irresistible  force.  So  one 
or  the  other  would  have  to  give  way. 

4.  1066— the  Battle  of  Hastings  and 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 
1215 — signing  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
1492 — Columbus'  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. 1781 — Cornwallis  surrenders  at 
Yorktown.  1861 — the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  States. 

5.  The  children  would  just  be  your 
nephews  and  nieces — the  same  as  if 
your  brother  had  married  anyone  else. 

INFORMATION,   PLEASE 

1.  Leander;  Abelard;  Beatrice; 
Melisande;  Isolde. 

2.  (a)   Footprints   on   the   sands   of 

time. 

(b)  Kissed  them  and  put  them 
there. 

(c)  The   saddest   are   these:     "It 
might  have  been!" 

(d)  To   see   ourselves   as   others 
see  us! 

(e)  Whether   'tis   nobler   in   the 
mind  to  suffer. 

3.  "The  Thin  Man";  "The  Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street";  "To  the  Victor"; 
"Storm  in  a  Teacup";  "The  Awful 
Truth";  "The  Call  of  the  Wild";  "A 
Dog  of  Flanders";  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin" — these  are  some.  You'll  prob- 
ably think  of  others. 

4.  Montague;  Nickleby;  Sharp  or 
Thatcher;  Schofield;  Cratchit. 

5.  All  are  slang  expressions  for 
small  change  or  small  wages. 


BERNARR    MACFADDEN    FOUNDATION 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation  conducts  various  non-profit  enter- 
prises: The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation  of  all  kinds 
provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of 
health   building   can   be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville,  New  York,  will  also  be  open 
during  the  winter,  with  accommodations  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  for 
health   building  and   recreation. 

The  Loomis  Sanitarium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation  and  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden's  treatments,  together  with  the  latest,  most  scientific  medical 
procedures  can  be  secured  here  for  the  treatment,  in  all  stages,  of  this 
dreaded    disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man- 
building,  fully  accredited  school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the 
honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War  Department's  governmental  authori- 
ties,   where    character    building    is   the    most   important    part   of   education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation  School  for  boys  and  girls  from 
three  to  eleven,  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York.  Complete  information 
furnished   upon   request. 


6.  (a)  An  unsophisticated  young 
girl;  (b)  describes  one  who  has  been 
punched  or  knocked  around  so  much 
that  he's  in  a  daze;  (c)  amateurs;  (d) 
simple,  appealing  to  the  most  ele- 
mental emotions  and  not  at  all  to  the 
intellect;  full  of  hokum;  (e)  the  man 
who  does  the  actual  killing  for  a  gang 
or  mob. 

7.  "Lloyds  of  London";  "One  in  a 
Million";  "Algiers";  'Private  Worlds"; 
"Only  Yesterday." 

8.  There  are  lots  of  such  expres- 
sions: here  are  a  few.  From  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire.  A  new  broom 
sweeps  clean.  As  like  as  two  peas  in 
a  pod.  Bright  as  a  button.  Sharp  as  a 
knife.  Fork  it  over.  Neat  as  paint. 
The  used  key  is  always  bright. 

9.  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch";  "The  Late  Christopher  Bean"; 
"His  Majesty,  Bunker  Bean";  "If  I 
Have  Four  Apples";  "Alien  Corn"; 
"The  Cherry  Orchard";  "Fashion  Is 
Spinach";  "Five  Little  Peppers  and 
How  They  Grew";  "Riders  of  the 
Purple  Sage."  You  may  think  of 
others  as  well. 

10.  "Prosit";  "Good  health";  "Down 
the  hatch";  "Here's  looking  at  you"; 
"Skoal." 

THE  ASK-IT-BASKET 

1.  "It's  time  to  retire."  "Eventually 
— why  not  now?"  "Ask  the  man  who 
owns  one."  "It  beats  as  it  sweeps  as  it 
cleans."  "Hasn't  scratched  yet." 

2.  "Bon  jour." 

3.  Canoe;  kayak;  outrigger  canoe; 
galley;  gondola. 

4.  Any  two  of  the  following:  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  Cuba,  Finland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  Chile, 
Panama. 

5.  Fred  Allen,  Wednesday;  W.  J. 
Cameron,  Sunday;  Bob  Burns,  Thurs- 
day; Bob  Hope,  Tuesday;  Frances 
Langford,  Friday. 

RADIO   MIRROR'S   QUESTIONS 

1.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Morgenthau;  Secretary  of  War  Harry 
H.  Woodring;  Attorney  General 
Homer  S.  Cummings;  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley;  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Claude 
A.  Swanson;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interi- 
or Harold  L.  Ickes; 
Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Henry  A. 
Wallace;  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Daniel 
C.  Roper;  Secretary 
of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins. 

2.  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, British  Guiana, 
Dutch  Guiana,  French 
Guiana,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Argentina,    Uruguay. 

3.  The  diamond, 
found  mostly  at  Kim- 
berley,  South  Africa. 

4.  Lady  Nancy 
Astor — born  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

5.  "La  Traviata"; 
"Carmen";  "Salome"; 
"Pagliacci";  "The 
Flying   Dutchman." 
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Avoiding  Winter  Colds 

(Continued  jrom  page  7) 


easy  prey  to  colds.  Some  people, 
upon  returning  to  the  city  in  the  fall 
from  a  summer  spent  in  the  country, 
invariably  have  colds.  However,  the 
danger  here  is  not  great  unless  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  breathing  through 
your  mouth — a  practice  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  always  apt  to  lead  to  a 
greater  susceptibility  to  colds.  The 
nose  is  equipped  to  filter,  warm,  and 
moisten  the  air;  the  mouth  is  not,  and 
air  drawn  in  through  it  is  apt  to  irri- 
tate the  mucous  membranes  and  carry 
a  larger  percentage  of  germs  into  the 
respiratory  tract.  Another  argument 
against  mouth  breathing  is  that  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  more  easily 
assimilated  by  the  blood  when  it  is 
warm. 

A  GREAT  predisposing  factor  toward 
colds  is  fatigue.  In  fact,  a  good 
rule  is  to  avoid  fatigue  as  you  would 
infection  itself.  Plenty  of  sleep,  a 
proper  amount  of  recreation,  and  reg- 
ular hours  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  you  a  healthy  winter. 

Every  physician  knows  that  the 
high-strung,  temperamental  person  is 
more  susceptible  to  colds  than  the 
phlegmatic,  hard-to-excite  person. 
The  connection  here  is  not  fully 
understood,  but  it  may  confidently  be 
stated  that  there  is  a  definite  connec- 
tion between  the  nervous  condition 
and  a  predisposition  to  colds.  For  this 
reason,  you  should  be  sure  to  keep 
your  nerves  toned  up,  and  moderate 
exercise,  either  indoors  or  out  but 
preferably  out,  is  the  best  way  to  do 
this.  Other  recreations,  such  as  read- 
ing, listening  to  the  radio,  watching 
football  games — anything  that  tends 
to  take  your  mind  off  your  worries 
without  exciting  you  too  much — are 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

Changes  in  temperature,  of  course, 
are  responsible  for  many  a  cold.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  unequal  chilling  is 
the  most  dangerous  factor.  More 
colds  are  contracted  indoors  than  out. 
A  draft  in  an  overheated  room  will 
give  you  a  cold  when  a  walk  in  the 
icy  air  would  not  bother  you  at  all. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  body 
has  a  method  of  regulating  its  tem- 
perature all  over — but  it  is  asking  too 
much  to  expect  it  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  small  isolated  parts. 
A  sudden  blast  of  cold  air,  all  over 
your  body,  is  immediately  compen- 
sated for  by  the  body's  heating  ma- 
chinery, but  a  draft  on  the  back  of 
your  neck,  or  a  wetting  of  your  feet, 
results  in  a  chill,  which  in  turn  lowers 
your  resistance  to  colds. 

Some  people  can  train  their  skins 
to  resist  sudden  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. The  best  method  is  a  cold 
shower  following  your  warm  bath,  in 
the  morning  if  possible,  although  it 
can  be  delayed  until  evening  if  nec- 
essary. 

After  your  shower,  give  yourself  a 
brisk  rub-down  with  a  towel,  which 
also  helps  to  toughen  your  skin.  Mas- 
sages, if  you  can  afford  them,  and 
sun-lamp  treatments  are  two  more 
things  which  will  tone  up  the  skin 
and  make  it  less  sensitive  to  change 
in  temperature. 

Get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can,  at  least;  and  sleep 
with  the  windows  open.  Most  Amer- 
ican homes  are  overheated,  and  dry, 
hot  air  tends  to  dry  the  mucous 
membranes;  so  if  you  feel  any  irri- 


tation or  stuffiness  in  your  home 
devise  a  way  to  moisten  the  air  and 
provide  better  ventilation.  A  pan  of 
water  on  the  radiator  will  help  to 
moisten  the  air,  and  a  ventilator  of 
some  sort  placed  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows will  usually  provide  ventilation. 

What  sort  of  clothes  should  you 
wear  to  help  you  avoid  colds?  Ob- 
viously, just  enough  to  keep  you 
comfortable  at  all  times.  If  your  work 
exposes  you  to  the  cold  a  great  deal, 
wear  heavy  underwear,  plenty  of 
wraps,  warm  stockings  and  stout 
shoes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
indoors  most  of  the  time,  your  under- 
wear should  be  light,  so  that  you 
won't  become  overheated,  while  you 
should  have  wraps  of  different 
weights  for  use  outdoors.  Watch  the 
weather  and  adapt  your  clothes  to  it. 

The  digestive  system  has  its  effect 
upon  your  susceptibility  to  colds.  If 
you  are  particularly  apt  to  catch 
them,  avoid  overeating. 

Frequent  sufferers  from  colds  should 
consult  their  physician  or  a  nose  and 
throat  specialist,  who  will  examine 
them  and  discover  whether  or  not 
there  is  some  obstruction  present 
which  prevents  proper  respiration 
and  causes  congestion  in  the  nasal 
passages. 

But  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  your 
care,  you  do  feel  a  cold  coming  on. 
There's  a  good  chance,  if  you  act 
quickly,  of  limiting  the  damage  it 
may  do. 

TO  check  a  cold  before  it  has  got  a 
real  foothold,  no  better  method  has 
ever  been  devised  than  the  "old-fash- 
ioned" way,  favored  by  our  grand- 
mothers. Briefly,  this  is  to  give  the 
patient  a  hot  bath  or  hot  footbath  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Follow  this 
with  a  hot  lemonade.  Then  put  him 
to  bed  under  two  or  three  extra  blan- 
kets. The  whole  purpose  of  the  pro- 
cedure, of  course,  is  to  induce  a  lavish 
perspiration.  A  Turkish  bath  would 
do  as  well,  provided  that  care  is 
taken  not  to  become  chilled  upon 
leaving  the  bath. 

Perhaps  this  treatment  will  not 
check  the  cold,  and  if  it  does  not,  you 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  remain  in 
your  bed  or  at  least  indoors,  avoid 
any  further  exposure  to  cold  tem- 
peratures, keep  to  a  simple  diet,  and 
call  a  doctor  if  the  cold  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  fever.  In  any  case,  call  a 
doctor  if  the  cold  has  not  run  its 
course  in  ten  days,  since  if  it  lasts 
longer  it  may  be  more  serious. 

An  excellent  way  of  relieving  the 
congestion  in  your  nasal  passages 
while  you  have  a  cold  is  to  use  steam. 
Either  inhale  steam  by  bending  over 
a  pan  of  hot  water  with  a  towel  cov- 
ering both  your  head  and  the  pan, 
or,  if  possible,  fill  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sick  room  so  full  of  steam  as 
almost  to  be  uncomfortable  to  other 
persons. 

A  person  who  is  suffering  from  a 
cold  should  also  take  care  not  to  blow 
his  nose  vigorously — in  fact,  vigorous 
blowing  is  at  all  times  a  bad  practice, 
and  should  be  discouraged. 

The  really  important  thing,  to  sum 
up,  in  avoiding  colds,  is  to  keep  the 
body  warm  and  comfortable,  free 
from  fatigue  and  nerve  strain,  and  in 
healthy  working  order.  Insofar  as 
you  succeed  in  this  aim,  you  will  be 
less  likely  to  catch  cold. 


MOTHER  OF  THREE 
EARNS  $32-$35  A  WEEK 

•  "Thanks  to  Chicago  School  of  Nobb- 
ing, I  have  been  able  to  support  my  three  chil- 
dren and  keep  my  home  together,"  writes  Mrs. 
A.  E.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  And  Mrs.  E.  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
found  that  C.S.N,  training  opens  the  way  to  a 
well-paid  dignified  profession! 

C.S.N. -trained  practical  nurses  all  over  the 
country  are  earning  as  much  as  $25  to  $35  a 
week  in  private  practice,  in  hospitals  and 
sanitariums.  Others,  like  Miss  C.  H.,  own  nurs- 
ing-homes. This  easy-to-understand  course,  suc- 
cessful for  40  years  and  endorsed  by  physicians 
— enables  men  and  women  18  to  60  to  prepare 
themselves  at  home  and  in  their  spare  time,  for 
any  type  of  practical  nursing.  Best  of  all,  it  is 
possible  to  earn  while  learning — Mrs.  F.  McE. 
took  her  first  case  before  completing  the  7  th 
lesson  and  earned  $400  in  three  months  I 

High  school  not  necessary.  Complete  nurse's 
equipment  included.    Easy  tuition  payments. 

Decide  now  to  send  for  "Splendid  Oppoe- 
tdnities  in  Nuksing,"  which  shows  you  how 
you  can  win  success  as  a  nurse  1 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  181,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,   III. 

Please  send  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name 

City Stats A.ge 


WIN  $10  CASH  month?  RollsdevefopecL 
8  prints  and  enlargements  offer  25c.  Reprints  3c 
each.  Geppert  Studios,  Dept.  R.M.-19,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

YOUNG  MOTHERS! 

Write  today  for  the  139-page  official  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  book,  "Infant  Care,"  just 
chock  full  of  information  on  the  care  and  up- 
bringing of  infants.    Send  10c.    Address: 

RADIO     MIRROR.    205    E.    42nd    St.,    New    York    City 
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LEARN  BY  DOING 
12  WEEKS 

TRAINING 


TRAIN     FOR 

^ELECTRICITY 


I'LL    FINANCE    YOUR    TRAINING 

All  practical  work  on  real  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. No  advanced  edu- 
cation or  experience  needed.  Lifetime 
employment  help  after  graduation. 

Get  training  first,  then  pay  tuition  later. 
Write  for  all  details  of  my  "Pay-Tuition- 
Arter-Graduation"  plan  and  how  many 
earnwhife  learning.  H.  C.  Lewis, Pres., 
.  Coyne  Electrical  School,  Dept.  19-64, 
500  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 


STOP 

THAT 

ITCH 


WITH 


HERE'S  QUICK  RELIEF 

For  quick  relief  from  itch- 
ing of  eczema,  rashes,  pim- 
ples, athlete's  foot,  and 
other  externally  caused 
skin  afflictions,  use  cooling, 
antiseptic,  liquid  D.  D.  D. 

Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless,  dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense 
itching  in  a  hurry.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores, 
proves  it — or  money  back. 


D.D.D.    PAsAc/UpZLovl 


JEWELED  WRIST  WATCH 

rry  •Er«Er      0F  ANy  EXTRA 

r  mXmm  mm^=^^ cha RGB.  smar n 

sZZZ&^Z^s.  TINY!   RICH! 


Simulated 
diamonds  set  In 
Lifetime  Sterling 
Silver  Decorated  in 
Rich  1/30,  14k  Gold 


1939  Queen 
Quality  Watch. 
Dial  small  as  a 
Dime.    Jeweled. 
Accuracy  Guarantee  enclosed. 
WATCH  is  yours  FREE  of  any  extra  charge  with 
every    ring    ordered    NOW    and 
paid  for  promptly  on  our  easy  two 
monthly  $2  payment  plan   (total 
only  $4).  Remember,  the  cost  of 
the  watch  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ring  . . .  YOU  PAY  NOTH- 
NG  EXTRA  for  the  WATCH! 
Wear  10  days  ON  APPROVAL! 
Send  NO  Money  with  order!  We 
trust  you.  Mail  postcard  now.We 
pay  postage.  Your  package  comes 
at  ooce  by  return  mail. 
GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.      Dept.  T-S81,  Newton.  Mass. 
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LAST   MONTH    UNKNOWN— NEXT  MONTH  OUR  COVER  MODEL! 


TRUE  STORY  SEEKS  NEW  COVER  BEAUTIES 


The  honor  of  having  a  portrait  appear  upon  the  front  cover  of 
True  Story  Magazine,  with  its  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
circulation  from  coast  to  coast,  is  eagerly  sought  by  famous 
beauties  of  the  stage  and  screen.  It  is  a  position  beyond  price. 
Yet  by  entering  your  portrait  in  this  offer  you  may  achieve  this 
honor,  together  with  a  trip  to  New  York  with  all  expenses  paid 
and  a  check  for  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  addition!  Think  of 
the  thrill  of  being  selected  for  the  position  so  many  noted 
beauties  never  reach! 

Think  of  the  thrill  awaiting  a  hitherto  unsung  beauty  in 
Philadelphia  whose  portrait  in  full  colors  will  grace  next 
month's  True  Story  cover!  Her  picture  was  among  those 
entered  in  the  first  month's  competition.  The  judges  agreed 
upon  it  and — in  that  moment — all  the  possibilities  of  a  delight- 
ful new  career  were  hers  to  claim.  You  can  read  all  about  her 
in  the  February  issue.  In  the  meantime  your  photograph  may 
win  similar  recognition  for  you.    Send  it  in  right  now. 

Further,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  editors  will  desig- 
nate the  most  charming  of  all  the  dozen  cover  models  as  Miss 
True  Story.  And  what  glowing  possibilities  for  greater  recog- 
nition that  will  provide! 

You  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  professional  beauties 
here.    No  professional  beauties  may  enter. 

Married  or  single,  you  are  equally  eligible  for  the  honor 
True  Story  will  bestow.  Blonde,  brunette  and  auburn  types 
have  equal  opportunity.     No  matter  what  your  occupation   or 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  CONTEST  RULES 


1  ANY  girl  or  young  woman  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, fifteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
may  compete  except  professional 
models,  employees  of  Macfadden 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  members  of 
their  families. 

2  To  enter  simply  submit  your 
portrait,  full  face  or  profile.  A 
studio  portrait  or  snapshot  en- 
largement not  smaller  than  4x5 
inches  is  acceptable.  You  may  sub- 
mit  as  many   poses   as   you   wish. 

3.  On  the  back  of  every  portrait 
submitted  must  be  pasted  the  offi- 
cial entry  coupon  No.  4,  clipped 
from  True  Story  Magazine  and 
with  all  information  properly  filled 
In. 

4.  The  judges  will  be  the  editors  of 
True  Story  Magazine  and  by  enter- 
ing you  agree  to  accept  their  de- 
cisions as  final. 


5.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  the  wholesomeness,  person- 
ality and  beauty  of  feature  cap- 
tured by  the  portraits. 

6.  On  this  basis  the  winner  will  be 
selected  and  will  be  awarded  a 
trip  with  all  expenses  paid,  to  pose 
for  a  color  photograph  portrait  in 
True  Story's  famous  New  York 
City  studios.  In  addition  you  will 
receive  $100  upon  acceptance  of 
the  invitation. 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  the  resulting 
portrait  will  be  used  as  a  cover  de- 
sign for  True  Story  Magazine. 

8.  No  entries  will  be  returned. 
Submit  all  entries  by  First  Class 
Mail  to  True  Story  American 
Beauty  Contest,  P.  O.  Box  380, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y..  on  or  before  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  the  closing  date  of  this 
contest. 


where   you  live,  you  may  possess  beauty  that  will   reproduce 
as  glamorously  as  any  of  the  most  sought-after  models. 

And  if  it  happens  that  after  becoming  a  True  Story  Cover 
model  you  desire  to  develop  a  career  in  this  glamorous  field, 
think  of  the  possibilities  that  will  be  open  before  you!  Your 
beauty  will  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  artists,  art 
directors,  motion  picture  producers,  casting  directors  and 
Broadway  theatrical  producers.  The  possibilities  are  almost 
breath-taking  in  their  glorious  promise. 

All  of  this  can  happen  as  a  result  of  the  simple  process  of 
sending  your  picture  to  True  Story! 

Make  sure  we  receive  it — the  rules  on  this  page  explain 
exactly  how  and  where  to  send  it.  If  you  are  chosen,  True  Story 
will  invite  you  to  New  York  from  wherever  you  happen  to  be, 
paying  your  transportation  and  all  expenses  to  pose  for  a  color 
portrait  in  our  famous  photographic  studios.  You  will  also 
receive  a  check  for  $100  upon  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
Seriously,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Unknown  Beauty,  consider  what  it 
would  mean  to  you  to  win  this  honor  and — SEND  YOUR 
PORTRAIT  TO  TRUE  STORY  TODAY! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ATTENTION! 

In  addition  to  the  rewards  awaiting  the  unknown  beauty  as  a  result  of 
this  offer.  True  Story  will  pay  a  cash  award  of  $25.00  to  the  person 
who  snaps  the  picture  upon  which  the  selection  of  this  month's  winner  is 
based.  This  special  award  is  open  to  amateur  and  studio  photographers 
alike.  Anyone  may  earn  it.  Therefore  be  alert  for  subjects.  You  may 
be  the  discoverer  of  a  cover  model! 


RM 


OFFICIAL  ENTRY  COUPON  No.  4 
True  Story  Magazine's  American  Beauty  Contest 

TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN   BEAUTY  CONTEST   Date 

P.  O.  Box  380,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  portrait  in  your       January     contest.  I  have  read  the 
rules  and   I   understand   that  this  portrait  will  not  be  returned  to  me. 


My  Age Weight Height Eyes 

Hair Married Single .Occupation 

My  Name 

Street  No City State.. 
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Making  Monogamy  Work 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


told  me  that  a  visit  to  a  physician  had 
not  been  necessary.  Thanks  to  her 
ability  to  face  the  facts  squarely,  they 
are  now  a  happily  married  couple. 

Financial  inability  has  naturally 
been  very  much  to  the  fore  during 
the  past  ten  years  as  a  cause  for  mari- 
tal strife  and  divorce.  On  the  sur- 
face, of  course,  it  appears  to  be  a  fault 
that  should  generally  be  charged  to 
the  man.  But  if  you  look  more  deeply 
you'll  often  find  other  angles  to  it, 
startlingly  different  angles,  I  might 
add.    For  example — 

"My  wife  is  running  around  with  a 

wild     crowd,"     Frank     G stated 

coldly.  He  explained  that  his  wife 
didn't  come  home  until  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  didn't 
know  whether  she  had  actually  been 
unfaithful  to  him  or  not — but  he  won- 
dered. 

THIS  crowd,  he  happened  to  know, 
treated  "affairs"  casually,  as  some- 
thing of  little  importance.  Such  an 
attitude  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  a  young  and  pretty 
wife. 

"I  have  remonstrated  with  her  sev- 
eral times,"  he  continued.  "But  she 
says  I've  been  having  my  fun,  and 
she  thinks  it's  time  she  had  hers. 
Fun!  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  my 
fun  is!  I  have  a  small  business  of 
my  own,  and  I  work  hard,  day  after 
day,  frequently  late  into  the  evening. 
I've  had  a  tough  time,  these  last  few 
years,  and  it's  taken  all  the  energy 
and  ingenuity  I  possessed  just  to  keep 
going. 

"My  wife  knows  all  this.  At  least — 
she  did  know  it.  She  was  always  loyal 
and  sympathetic  and  never  com- 
plained about  being  left  alone  eve- 
nings, because  she  understood.  But 
lately — well,  she  has  changed  so  I 
hardly  know  her." 

Without  mincing  words  I  told  Frank 
that  he  must  realize  the  fault  origin- 
ally lay  with  himself.  With  the  best 
motives  in  the  world  he  had  estranged 
his  wife,  set  her  apart  from  himself, 
pushed  her  into  a  life  of  her  own  in 
which  he  had  no  part. 

"She  looked  to  you  for  the  com- 
panionship every  woman  has  a  right 
to  demand  in  marriage,"  I  explained. 
"Failing  to  find  it,  because  you  were 
too  engrossed  in  business  to  give  her 
the  time  and  attention  she  needed, 
she  found  it  elsewhere.  This  wild 
crowd,  unfortunately,  happened  to  be 
close  at  hand  and  convenient. 

"I  think  you  have  missed  the  point 
of  her  reference  to  the  'fun'  you've 
had.  Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  you, 
your  wife  is  actually  envious  of  you! 
You  know  that  your  work  is  full  of 
drudgery,  worries,  and  countless  small 
irritations — but  she  doesn't.  She  pic- 
tures your  life  as  full,  rich  and  ex- 
citing, in  comparison  with  her  own 
drab  round  of  household  duties. 

"It  is  still  not  too  late  to  save  your 
marriage,  but  you  will  have  to  work 
fast.  Even  if  you  have  to  suffer 
financially  from  it,  for  a  while,  give 
up  that  evening  work!  Take  your 
wife  to  the  theater  and  the  movies. 
Invite  friends  to  your  home.  Don't 
criticize  her  wild  crowd  and  don't  nag 
her  about  it,  but  try  subtly  to  wean 
her  away  from  those  harmful  ac- 
quaintances. Become  a  part  of  her, 
ask  her  advice.  And  in  turn,  show 
a   lively   interest   in   her   affairs — her 


clothes,  her  new  coiffure,  her  cooking. 
You'll  be  surprised  how  quickly  she 
will  respond!" 

And  then,  at  last,  we  come  to  that 
"commonest"  cause  of  divorce — in- 
fidelity. Of  course,  most  people  don't 
know  what  infidelity  actually  is. 
Casual  flirtations  or  even  "affairs"  do 
not,  in  themselves,  constitute  in- 
fidelity. In  most  cases  these  momen- 
tary lapses  occur  as  the  result  of 
passing  impulse. 

Mrs.  Judith  W walked  into  my 

office  one  morning  and  began  to  cry. 
I  immediately  guessed  what  the  mat- 
ter was — most  of  these  cases  begin 
with  grand  emotional  outbursts  and 
usually  end  in  tearful  reconciliations. 
When  she  had  regained  control  of 
herself  she  told  me  that  the  night  be- 
fore she  had  found  her  husband  mak- 
ing love  to  one  of  her  friends  at  a 
country  club  dance. 

I  began  to  ask  questions.  Had  she 
caught  her  husband  having  other  af- 
fairs in  the  past?  No.  Did  she  know 
whether  he  was  actually  in  love  with 
any  other  woman?  Again  no.  Did 
she  feel  that  he  had  lost  his  love  for 
her?     And  again,  the  answer  was  no. 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  "you're 
angry  and  hurt  because  he's  indulged 
in  this  casual  affair.  Isn't  that  so?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"Have  you  any  children?" 

"Three.     Two  boys  and  a  girl." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  break  up 
your  home,  deprive  these  children  of 
their  father,  because  of  what  you 
found  out  last  night?" 

"No,  of  course  not!" 

"And  that,  Mrs.  W ,"  I  said,  "is 

your  answer,  based  on  your  sound 
womanly  instincts,  not  on  your  false 
reasoning.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  your  husband  has  not  really 
been  unfaithful  to  you  at  all.  That 
he  may  have  had  a  casual  affair,  or 
even  a  dozen,  doesn't  make  so  great 
a  difference  to  me  as  that  he  hasn't 
lost  his  love  for  you.  So  long  as  that 
remains  he's  still  faithful  to  you. 
These  various  escapades  of  his  can 
be  corrected.  It's  up  to  you  to  do  it 
with  understanding,  tact,  cleverness. 
Reawaken  his  interest  in  you  and  he 
won't  even  look  at  another  woman. 
Hold  him  with  love,  not  force." 

IT  took  some  time  to  convince  her  of 
the  truth  of  this  viewpoint,  but 
finally  I  did,  and  sent  her  away  a 
considerably  happier — and,  I  believe, 
wiser — woman. 

Reduced  to  their  barest  fundamen- 
tals, all  these  factors  of  marital  dis- 
cord prove  just  one  thing — that  to 
make  monogamy  work,  observe  the 
good  old  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
And  that  is  really  only  another  way 
of  saying,  Behave  like  a  gentleman 
and  gentlewoman  at  all  times.  The 
secret  of  a  successful  marriage  is  in 
living  up  to  the  unwritten  Gentle- 
man's Agreement  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  partnership  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  only  when  tem- 
peramental or  physical  clashes  ob- 
scure this  basic  truth  that  trouble 
occurs.  And  when  that  happens  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  husband  and  wife 
to  examine  themselves  frankly  and 
honestly,  and  make  an  effort  to  settle 
their  differences.  Upon  the  degree  of 
their  sincerity  and  honesty  will  de- 
pend  their   success. 


COUGHS... 


Here's  Why 
You  Cough  „  .  • 

WHEN  YOU  CATCH  COLD 

j  Congestion  results  and  the 

tiny  glands  in  your  throat 

and  windpipe  cease  to  work 

properly. 
o  The   secretions   of    these 

glands  often  turn  to  heavy, 

clinging  phlegm. 
3  This  sticky  phlegm  irritates 

your  throat  and  you  cough. 

How  PERTUSSIN  Relieves  Coughs— 

|   Pertussin  stimulates    the  glands   in    your   throat   and 
windpipe  to  pour  out  their  natural  moisture. 

2  Then   that   sticky,   irritating  phlegm   is   loosened,  and 
easily  "raised"  and  expelled. 

3  Your  throat  is  soothed  and  your  cough  relieved  quickly 
and  safely  by  the  Pertussin  "Moist-Throat"  Method. 
QUICK  AND    EFFECTIVE,   AS  PROVED 

BY  MILLIONS  OF  BOTTLES  USED 


PERTUSSIN 

PRESCRIBED  BY  MANY  DOCTORS  FOR  30  YEARS 


VOICE 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 

not  with  singing  lessons — bat  by  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  ,  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
wonderful  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yoa 
can  now  bave  the  voice  yoa  want.  No  literature 
Bent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 
PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE.  Studio  7911 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


BE  A  CARTOON/ST 


AT  HOME  IN  YOUB  SPABE  TIME 
under  personal  supervision  of  the  famous 
cartoonist  NORMAN  MABSH  creator  of 
"DAN  DUNN"  appearing  every  day  in 
big  papers.  Success.— Fame  —  Real  Money 
may  he  Yours  when  you  learn  Marsh's  easy 
simple  methods  and  secrets.  Send  name  and  address  for 
free  details  of  MARSH'S  Personal  course.  ACT  TODAYl 

MARSH   CARTOON  SCHOOL 
Chicago  Daily  News  Bldg.,         Dent.  A-700       Chicago,   III. 


NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW  I    Smart,    long 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone !  Cover  broken, 
short,    thin   nails    with 
Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade.  Defies 
detection.     Waterproof. 
Easily  applied;  remainsfirm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

N  U-  N  Al  LS  FWGERNAILS 
4042  W.   Lake  St.,  Chicago 


^$>Wear#k*Soit! 


Be  My  Local  Agent 

[¥?$12.!?DAY 

How  would  you  like  to  weara  flnemade- 
to-measure,  all  wool  suit  free  of  one 
penny  cost?  Pay  nomoney.  Just  prom- 
ise to  show  It  to  friends,  and  follow  my 
J  simple  plan.  Do  thiseasy  thing  and  earn 
rup  to  $12  In  a  day,  without  house-to- 
house  canvassing!  Represent  my  big. 
old  tailoring  company.  Make  big  money! 
1 1  need  an  ambitious  man  In  every  town. 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY — 
ACTUAL  SAMPLES  FREE 
I  send  you  absolutely  free  gorgeous,  valuable  big  dem- 
onstration equipment  containing  actual  samples  and 
many  surprises.  Demonstrate  thesesamplesforme.show 
Great  Tailoring  Values.  Save  money  for  friends.  Make 
money  yourself.  Write!  Send  No  Money!  Do  It  now.  Get 
valuabledemonstratlon 
equipment  FREE  and 
opportunity  to  get  your 
own  sulfa  and  over- 
coats without  paying 
one  cent!  Write  today. 

H.J.COLLIN,  Dcpl    H-349. 

Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  500  S,  Throop  Street.  Chicago 


FORD    FOR  YOU 

Paynomom-y.  I 
wmnt  youtormve 
brand  new  Ford. 
"Free    to    Pro- 
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Iflwe  0$  t/ctff  PetUMtl  Problem*  SefoeJ! 


DO  YOU  WANT  MORE 

CHARM  AND  BEAUTY? 

In  Physical  Culture  Magazine  for  January  Bernarr 
Macfadden,  Founder  of  Physical  Culture,  reveals 
one  of  the  few  really  fundamental  laws  governing 
feminine  beauty.  No  woman  desiring  to  develop 
her  charm  and  beauty  to  the  utmost  should  fail  to 
read  this  illuminating  feature,  "Feminine  Beauty 
Depends  Upon  Glandular  Activity."  The  January 
issue  of  Physical  Culture  is  now  on  sale.  Get  your 
copy  today. 


HOW  WILL  YOUR  BABIES  LOOK 


IN  TWENTY  YEARS? 

If  you  want  your  babies  to  develop  into  fine,  up 
standing,  well  poised  men  and  women  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  the  training  which  will  assure  that 
result.  In  Physical  Culture  for  January  Dr 
Mary  Halton,  famous  baby  specialist,  tells  you 
how.  Get  your  copy  of  Physical  Culture  to- 
day, read,  "Good  Posture  Begins  in  Baby- 
hood" and  let  your  babies  profit  by  the 
excellent  advice  Dr.  Halton  gives. 


ilia 

Li 


ARE  YOUR  CHILDREN  AFRAID  OF  THE  DARK? 

Fear  in  adult  life  almost  invariably  can  be  traced 
back  to  corresponding  fears  in  childhood.  There- 
fore, if  your  children  are  afraid  of  their  school 
teachers,  the  dark,  or  other  harmless  things-  cor- 
rective steps  should  be  taken  immediately.  How 
to  dissipate  childhood  fears  is  explained  by  V.  F. 
Calverton  in  Physical  Culture  for  January.  His 
article  titled  "Why  We  Are  Afraid"  will  be  a 
great  help  to  every  parent  of  children  obsessed 
with  needless  fears.  For  the  good  of  your  children 
do  not  fail  to  read  it. 


BEWARE  THE  X-RAY  RACKET! 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  "quacks"  in  the 
X-Ray  profession,  Wilbur  George,  expert  X-Ray 
technician,  reveals  how  you  can  distinguish  the 
"quack"  from  the  capable  practitioner.  In  proper 
hand's  a  great  aid  in  diagnosis,  in  the  wrong  hands 
X-Ray  can  be  a  great  menace.  So  protect  yourself 
by  reading  Mr.  George's  amazing  expose.  You 
will  find  it  in  Physical  Culture  for  January,  now 
on  sale. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Mac- 

fadden-Deauville  X-Ray 

Health  Building  Dept. 


Now 

On 

Sale 
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No  habit  that  you  could  acquire  could  be  of  more  benefit  to  you 
than  the  habit  of  reading  Physical  Culture  every  month.  For 
over  forty  years  it  has  been  a  counsellor  tried  and  true  in  assist- 
ing millions  of  people  to  solve  their  personal  problems  and 
helping  them  to  develop  a  pattern  of  living  that  assures  the  most 
in  health,  happiness,  personal  efficiency  and  longevity.  There  is 
no  other  magazine  like  Physical  Culture.  Buy  a  copy  of  the 
January  issue  today  and  each  month  hereafter. 


WHY  FEAR  CHILDBIRTH? 

After  all,  childbirth  is  as  natural  as 
breathing.  Nature  never  intended  it  to 
be  the  bugaboo  it  has  become.  Much 
can  be  done  in  advance  to  make  it 
harmless.  What  those  things  are,  are 
explained  in  illuminating  detail  in 
Physical  Culture  for  January.  If  you 
expect  to  become  a  mother  be  sure  to 
read  "Painless  Childbirth  for  Every 
Mother,"  follow  the  author's  advice— 
and  quit  worrying. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  THE  FOOD  YOU  EAT? 

You  will  do  yourself  and  family  a  great 
favor  if  you  read  Dr.  Rasmus  Alsaker's 
article,  "Food  Combinations  to  a  Safe 
Diet,"  appearing  in  Physical  Culture 
for  January.  The  subject  is  interesting 
and  vastly  important  to  prolonged 
health.  The  rules  laid  down  by  this 
great  authority  are  fundamental  and 
easily  followed— truly  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation about  a  vital  subject.  Do 
not  miss  it. 

YOUR  HEALTH  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED  GLADLY! 

Each  month  Physical  Culture  conducts 
an  important  department  devoted  to  an- 
swering the  health  questions  of  its  read- 
ers. Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
January  issue  are  rheumatism,  chapped 
hands,  hives,  exercise  during  menstrua- 
tion and  increasing  the  height  of  adults. 
Perhaps  one  or  more  of  these  problems 
are  your  problems  too.  But  whatever 
your  problems  may  be,  you  are  free  to 
write  to  Physical  Culture  regarding  them . 
The  January  issue  gives  full  particulars. 

Also  in  the  January  Issue 

The  Man  Who  Succeeded  in  Failing  • 
Health  for  30,000,000  Workers  •  Stretch 
Yourself  into  Shape  (Women's  exercise 
article  by  Helen  Macfadden)  •  The  Body 
Beautiful  (Men's  pictorial)  •  Health  Plays 
the  Lead  (interview  with  Walter  Pidgeon 
by  Bernarr  Macfadden)  •  Beauty  Tips  for 
Miss-In-Between  •  My  Victory  Over  Infan- 
.tile  Paralysis  •  New  Steps  in  Cancer 
Diagnosis  •  Physical  Culture  Nutrition  De- 
partment and  many  other  helpful  articles, 
features  and  departments. 

Vhysical  Culture 
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Adventurer  in  Top  Hat 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


him,  in  genuine  awe,  as  a  man  whose 
erudition  he  says  is  "incredible." 

The  actual  writing  of  the  daily 
broadcasts  is  done  alternately  by 
Sherwin  and  Buranelli.  But  Thomas 
averages  two  to  three  hours  daily  in 
digesting  the  news  and  arranging  the 
pattern  for  the  broadcasts. 

His  voicing  of  the  Movie-tone,  how- 
ever, is  almost  entirely  his  own  job. 

The  thirty  Thomas  books,  with  the 
exception  of  "Lawrence  of  Arabia" 
and  "The  Sea  Devil,"  which  he  ham- 
mered out  unassisted  on  his  portable, 
have  been  somewhat  on  a  production 
basis.  That  is,  collections  like  "Tall 
Stories"  and  "Fan  Mail"  are  assem- 
bled jobs,  the  material  taken  from  the 
radio  mail,  put  together  by  his  staff 
along  lines  laid  out  by  Lowell,  and 
with  his  own  introduction. 

As  to  the  opuses  signed  by  Thomas 
as  author,  not  merely  as  editor,  he 
cheerfully  concedes  that,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  above,  they  have 
been  collaborations.  Which  is  to  say 
that  he  has  supplied  the  ideas  and 
the  material  and — on  the  average — 
two  thirds  of  the  wordage. 

There  seems  to  be  that  much  basis, 
and  no  more,  for  the  legend  among 
less  prolific  writers,  that  Lowell  never 
sees  his  books  until  he  signs  them. 
Like  most  debunking,  it's  the  bunk. 

He  is  five  feet  ten,  weighs  150 
pounds,  and  has  the  slim  springy 
figure  he  had  at  twenty-five.  He 
doesn't  diet  and  his  particular  food 
passion,  sweet  potatoes,  doesn't  affect 
his  outline. 

Though  his  Five  Day  Week  is  large- 
ly indoors,  his  color  is  the  kind  you 
get  in  the  great  open  spaces.  Unlike 
his  body,  however,  his  face  doesn't 
deny  a  year  of  his  forty-six.  It  has 
tired  lines  about  cool  gray  eyes, 
though  the  eyes  aren't  tired.  There's 
a  freshly-massaged  look  to  his  com- 
plexion, and  that  is  very  odd  because 
he  has  never  had  a  massage.  He  has 
no  valet.  He  thinks  it  revolting  for 
a  man  to  have  two  or  three  people 
"pawing  him  over"  in  a  barber's  chair, 
so  he  shaves  and  manicures  himself, 
and  goes  to  the  barber  shop  only  to 
get  a  trim  for  his  hair. 

HE  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  lis- 
teners, and  though  talking  has  al- 
ways been  his  business,  what  he  sells 
through  speech  he  got  by  listening. 
He  is  immensely  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  people  and  what  they  have 
to  say,  he  even  enjoys  bores  through 
analyzing    what    makes    them    bores. 

He  is  expansively  sociable,  and  his 
largest  extravagance  is  tossing  huge 
parties.  His  idea  of  a  nice  informal 
supper  is  one  with  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred guests.  Yet  his  closest  associates 
say  he  is  rather  a  lonely  soul.  A  life 
of  Drive,  though  stimulating,  leaves 
little  leisure  for  that  peculiar  inti- 
macy lazier  men  get  out  of  idle,  com- 
radely hours. 

He  has  the  same  wife  he — and  this 
chronicle — started  with,  and  they 
have  a  fifteen-year-old  son  who  is 
five  feet  nine  and  outweighs  his 
father.  The  boy  is  the  youngest 
Colonel  the  Knickerbocker  Greys 
(Junior  Seventh  Regiment)  ever  had, 
and  is  a  good  student,  but  not  as 
excited  as  his  father  was  over  school. 
Lowell  would  like  to  send  him  to  all 
the  universities  of  the  world  in  suc- 
cession, but  says  that  the  boy  plans 


to  stay  at  Pawling  and  be  a  hill-billy. 

What  Thomas  earns  only  his  staff 
and  the  income  tax  department  know. 
Lowell  claims  he  doesn't  "because,  as 
long  as  I  have  enough  to  go  on  with 
the  next  plan  I  forget  what  I  made 
out  of  the  last."  We-el,  anyhow, 
that's  his  story. 

But  as  radio  salaries  go,  if  Lowell 
is  getting  less  than  $3,000  a  week,  he 
is  underpaid.  And  he  isn't  in  the 
habit  of  being  underpaid. 

Movie  salaries  are  not  exactly  hay, 
and  $1,000  a  week  for  those  two  news 
reels  is  no  underestimate. 

His  books — though  he's  written 
fewer  the  last  four  or  five  years — 
bring  in  more  than  the  average  in- 
come of  a  successful  author  who  does 
nothing  but  write.  His  magazine 
prices  are  not  high,  but  he  doesn't 
give  his  articles  away. 

TO  estimate  his  earnings  from  these 
various  sources,  together  with  his 
commercial  films  and  other  flotsam 
and  jetsam,  at  $1,500  a  week  is  to  be 
very  conservative. 

A  guess  at  a  $250,000  a  year  gross 
requires  a  minimum  of  imagination. 

Out  of  this — or  what  is  left  of  it 
after  New  York  and  Washington  take 
their  cut — he  pays  a  staff  of  six  peo- 
ple in  New  York,  and  twenty  or  more 
in  Pawling.  He  maintains  his  office 
in  Radio  City,  and  an  apartment  that 
costs  him  at  least  seven  thousand  a 
year.  The  Pawling  Estate  pays  its 
own  running  expenses,  but  it  still 
takes  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  in 
overhead  and  write-offs. 

He  has  five  cars,  the  house  at  Paw- 
ling has  thirty  rooms,  and  the  estate 
has  two  swimming  pools,  a  baseball 
field,  and  a  tennis  court.  His  dozen 
suits  are  tailor-made,  but  not  at  more 
than  $100.  He  likes  gray-blue  her- 
ringbones, which  are  conservative  of 
pattern,  but  rather  collegiate  in  cut. 

On  skis  and  ski-costumes  he  goes 
haywire.  He  has  six  sets  of  skis 
which  cost  him  $50.00  a  set.  He  loves 
polychrome  sweaters,  mackinaws  and 
parkas  at  $40  and  up.  His  skiing 
shoes  are  made  to  order  in  Austria 
and  mean  money. 

He  spends  handsomely  for  what  he 
wants,  but  doesn't  swank.  He  has  no 
interest  in  Society  with  the  Capital  S. 
In  relation  to  his  enormous  income 
his  scale  of  living  is  provident,  but 
his  history  shows  that  he'll  borrow 
rather  than  economize. 

As  a  natural  concomitant  of  finan- 
cial success,  his  associations  are 
largely  with  Successes.  But  he  still 
cherishes  the  friends  he  made  on  the 
way  up,  and,  what  is  more,  they  still 
feel  the  same  way. 

The  pretty  nearly  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  knew  him 
when  and  know  him  now  is  that 
Lowell  Thomas  is,  in  Jurgen's  phrase, 
a  Very  Remarkable  Fellow. 

As  a  Salesman — terrific,  as  a  Per- 
son, a  Right  Guy. 

There  is  only  one  thing  about 
Lowell  Thomas  that  is  very,  very 
hard  to  take. 

He  makes  each  and  all  of  us  mod- 
erately industrious — so  WE  think — 
workers  feel  like  the  Ai,  or  giant 
sloth. 

We  figure  we  have  lots  of  time  and 
resent    Lowell's    realization    that    it 
isn't  so  long  until  tomorrow. 
The  End. 


"Everyone  gives  me 
different  advice  about  my 
baby — I'm  all  mixed  up!" 

Here's  a  suggestion  for  young  mothers 
who  are  overwhelmed  with  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vice from  well-meaning  friends  and  relatives, 
but  advice  that  is  not  always  tried  and 
proved.  You  can  have  the  expert  advice  of 
five  leading  American  infant  specialists, 
who  have  prepared  the  official  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  book  "Infant  Care."  The 
book  is  yours  for  only  10  cents,  the  price 
charged  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  Washington.  This  magazine  makes  no 
profit  on  the  book. 

138  pages,  well  illustrated,  "Infant  Care" 
tells  how  to  feed,  clothe,  train,  bathe,  and 
care  for  the  baby  from  cradle  to  first  tooth. 
A  complete  index  makes  it  easy  to  find  the 
answer     to     almost     any     problem.       Send 
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STAMPS  or  COIN 
(wrap  coins  securely)  to 

RADIO  MIRROR,  Box  135. 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P£  ^  nitCIC  That  dreadful  skin  disease 
O  \J  l\  I  fA  Jl  J  many  suffer  with  for  years 
thinking  their  trouble  to  be  C  /*  7  C  M  A 
and  treating  without  results.  C  \+  »  fc  l»l  PA 
Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  at  once.  Free. 

DR.     D.    R.    PARSONS 
1220    Union   Trust   Bldg.  Huntington.   W.    Va. 
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OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Method  heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion, varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  TRIAL. 
Describe  your  trouble  and  get  FREE  BOOK. 
R.  G.  VISCOSE  METHOD  CO. 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Be  a  Radio  Expert 

Learn  at  Home— Make  Good  Money 

Many  men  I  trained  now  make  $30.  $50,  $75  a  week  in 
Radio.  Many  started  making  $5,  $10,  $15  a  week  extra  in 
spare  time  soon  after  enrolling.  Illustrated  64-page  book 
points  out  Radio's  many  opportunities,  also  how  I  train 
you  at  home  to  be  a  Radio  Expert  through  my  practical  50- 
50  method.  Television  training  is  included.  Money  Back 
agreement    given.     Mail   coupon    today.     Get   book   FREE. 


J.    E.    SMITH,   President,   Dept.    9AT 

National  Radio  Institute,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  64-page  book  "Rich 

Rewards   in   Radio"   FREE.      (Please  write   plainly.) 


AGE. 


ADDRESS    

CITY STATE. 


YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
BE  CONSTIPATED 


UNLESS- 


You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE !  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gentle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
harmless.  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  15*.  30rf  and  60*. 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 


highways  and  byways  of  lower  Dixie. 
The  Mountaineers  get  up  early 
every  day  for  their  regular  7:45  A.  M. 
broadcast.  After  it,  they  take  a  brief 
recess  and  then  rehearse  for  the  next 
day — after  which  they  go  on  the  air 
again  at  12:45.  And  somehow  or 
other  they  frequently  find  time  to 
load  themselves  into  their  big  car  and 
drive  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
hundred  miles  to  keep  a  personal- 
appearance  date  at  night.  After  the 
evening's  performance,  they  drive  all 
the  way  back  to  Columbia  for  next 
morning's  broadcast.  Not  many  net- 
work stars  can  claim  that  they're  half 
as  busy. 


BOSTON— New  England  hockey 
fans,  every  Sunday  and  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, tune  in  to  the  broadcasts  of 
their  favorite  game,  announced  by 
Frank  Ryan  and  heard  over  WAAB 
and  the  Yankee  network. 

Ryan,  an  ex-newspaper  man,  is  now 
the  secretary  of  the  Boston  Bruins, 
one  of  the  noted  hockey  teams  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  team 
that  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is 
responsible  for  popularizing  this  win- 
ter sport. 


PHILADELPHIA— Theater  owners, 
congressmen,  and  self-appointed  re- 
formers can  go  right  on  taking  pot- 
shots at  radio,  but  apparently  the 
average  listener  is  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  his  ear  fare.  At  least,  that's 
the  result  of  a  "man-in-the-street" 
survey   made   by    Philadelphia's    sta- 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

tion  WFIL. 

Out  of  all  the  people  interviewed 
by  WFIL's  announcers  Don  Martin 
and  Roy  LaPlante,  ninety-two  per- 
cent said  they  liked  present-day  radio 
and  didn't  see  what  could  be  done 
to  make  it  any  better.  The  only 
serious  criticism  they  had  was  that 
commercials  are  frequently  too  long 
and  too  wordy. 


Here's  good  news  for  everybody 
who  has  ever  tried  to  put  up  a  radio 
aerial.  There's  a  new  one  on  the  mar- 
ket that  goes  up  without  any  poles, 
supports,  or  guy  wires.  It's  a  bronze 
mast,  not  a  long  length  of  wire,  and 
it  mounts  vertically  on  any  suitable 
surface — a  cornice,  window  frame, 
garage,  or  what  have  you  that's 
handy.  It's  supposed  to  give  better 
reception  than  the  old  "clothes-line 
type  of  aerial,  too. 


RENO,  Nevada — Radio  really  goes 
western  in  Reno.  Cowboy  hats  and 
underslung  heels,  mountain  door  and 
coyotes!  That's  the  studio  of  KOH, 
in  Reno,  Nevada. 

There's  no  formality  at  KOH,  no 
deep -pile  carpets,  no  uniformed  flun- 
kies, no  cards  of  admission  required. 
Just  walk  in,  and  you're  welcome. 

KOH  isn't  a  large  station,  but  it 
does  have  an  imposing  guestbook.  A 
good  many  celebrities,  visiting  Reno, 
have  welcomed  the  chance  to  drop  in 
at  KOH  and  chat  informally  with  the 
listeners.  Manager  Wallie  Warren  has 
led   such   people   as   Vernon    "Lefty" 


Gomez,  Sammy  Cohen,  on  tour  with 
his  band,  and  Cliff  Edwards  ("Uku- 
lele Ike")    up  to  his  microphone. 

But  KOH's  strangest  function  is  as 
an  unofficial,  confidential  information 
bureau  for  the  Nevada  divorce  mart. 
So  many  letters  have  come  to  the 
station  from  other  states,  asking  about 
how  to  get  divorces,  that  at  last  KOH 
prepared  a  form  letter  to  be  sent  out, 
giving  all  the  necessary  information 
on  how  to  become  a  member  of  the 
"separatist  colony." 

KOH  doesn't  interview  divorcees  on 
the  air,  but  it  does  have  a  marriage- 
license  program.  After  all,  Reno 
boasts  eight  marriages  to  every  di- 
vorce granted  in  its  famous  court 
house,  and  KOH  often  asks  the  young 
couples  to  tell  the  world  about  their 
romances.  Another  program  you'd 
hear  only  on  a  western  station  took 
place  not  long  ago,  when  a  mountain 
deer  from  the  high  Sierras  was 
brought  in  for  a  special  stunt  broad- 
cast. 

Dispensing  mining  news  is  one  of 
KOH's  most  important  jobs,  since 
Nevada  is  predominantly  a  mining 
state,  and  many  are  the  new  "dis- 
coveries" which  have  first  been  made 
public  over  KOH's  wavelength.  Re- 
ports of  storms  and  road  conditions 
in  this  mountainous  region  are  also 
of  prime  importance — before  radio- 
equipped  cars  were  common,  many 
deaths  occurred  during  blizzards,  for 
once  started  along  a  narrow  mountain 
road,  a  motorist  had  to  keep  going 
until  he  found  the  way  blocked.  The 
KOH  road  reports  help  to  avoid  these 
tragedies  now. 


Broekman's  music  is  good,  and  loud. 

*  *       * 

You  can  take  it  from  me,  Myrna 
Loy  is  going  to  do  a  radio  program. 
She  has  already  notified  her  studio 
that  she  is  looking  for  the  right  radio 

script. 

*  *       * 

Eddie  Cantor  enjoys  saying:  "This 
is  my  daughter,  Mrs.  McHugh." 

*  *        * 

When  Jack  Benny  was  congratu- 
lated on  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate," 
he  said  .  .  .  "It's  just  the  ham  in  me. 
Once  a  year  I  have  to  ham  up  a  good 
play  and  get  it  out  of  my  system." 
And  who  wouldn't— for  $10,000! 

*  *       * 

Hollywood  is  sympathizing  with 
Kenny  Baker  over  that  auto  smash- 
up  which  landed  his  pretty  wife  in 
the  hospital  for  so  long  a  time.  When 
it  happened,  Mrs.  Baker  was  driving 
to  her  new  home,  for  which  Kenny 
had  paid  $100,000.  Believe  it  or  not, 
a  deer  ran  in  front  of  her  car — over- 
turning it.  She'll  be  in  a  hospital  for 
a  couple  of  months,  but  doctors  pre- 
dict that  she'll  be  o.  k. 

*  *        * 

The  picture  which  was  to  deal  with 
the  life  of  Benny  Goodman  has  been 
cancelled  by  Paramount  Studios.  I 
am  informed  that  Paramount  execu- 
tives believe  that  the  Jitterbug  craze 
is   on  the  way   out — and   might  pos- 
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sibly  be  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the 
time  the  picture  is  released. 

*  *       * 

Shirley  Ross  used  to  get  $750  for 
a  radio  appearance,  until  she  married 
radio  agent,  Ken  Dolan.  Now,  the 
asking  price  is  $1,500. 

*  *  * 

Announcer  Don  Wilson  refers  to 
Jack  Benny  as  "Half  Buck  Benny!" 

*  *       * 

Elliott  Roosevelt's  Texas  State  Net- 
work is  rapidly  becoming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Mutual  network. 
Elliott,  Wilett  Brown  and  Lew  Weiss, 
Mutual  Don  Lee  execs,  getting  to- 
gether in  Hollywood,  clearing  the  way 
for  Elliott  to  do  a  Coast-to-Coast 
Sunday  night  confidential  talk. 

*  *       * 

New  radio  contracts  contain  a  "war 
clause,"  which  means  that  in  case  of 
war,  all  big  radio  programs  could  be 
cancelled  over-night. 

*  *     * 

ON  THE  HOLLYWOOD  ROMANTIC 
AND  DOMESTIC  FRONT! 

Jon  Hall  gave  Frances  Langford 
another  wedding  ring!  She  now  wears 
two  rings:  one  for  her  Hollywood 
ceremony,  the  other  for  her  New 
York  ceremony. 

*  *     * 

The  rumor  in  Hollywood  still  per- 
sists that  all  is  not  well  between  Tony 


Martin  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Alice 
Faye.  Of  course,  this  story  is  nothing 
new,  but  it  was  revived  when  Tony 
went  on  his  personal  appearance  tour 
and  Alice  was  seen  at  a  few  night- 
clubs with  one  escort  or  another — 
one  of  whom  was  John  Conte,  the 
network  announcer. 

*  *     * 

Dorothy  Lamour  is  wearing  her 
wedding  ring  on  her  right  hand.  I 
wonder  if  that  means  something???? 

*  *     * 

Connie  Boswell's  thought  about  fan 
pictures  is  worth  talking  about.  If 
you  want  one  of  her,  you  must  send 
her  one  of  you.  That's  been  Connie's 
rule  for  years,  and  consequently  she 
has  a  collection  of  autographed  pic- 
tures that  is  priceless. 

*  *     * 

Shirley  Temple  was  supposed  to 
start  her  own  air  program  this  month, 
but  20th  Century-Fox  declares  Shirley 
is  too  busy  for  both  pictures  and 
radio. 

*  *       * 

Stu  Erwin  is  being  approached  to 
head  a  domestic  series  for  the  net- 
works. 

*  *       * 

Edward  G.  Robinson  has  a  strange 
habit.  Before  he  starts  work  in  a  new 
picture  or  airshow,  he  sleeps  with  the 
script  under  his  pillow.  Says  it  helps 
him  to  learn  his  lines. 


Jane    Froman    says,    "I'll    brush 
my  hair  ten  minutes  each  day." 


Betty   Winkler   will    always   try 
to   achieve   a   flawless   makeup. 


"I'll  concentrate  on  sleep  and 
exercise,"    says    Benay   Venuta. 


By   JOYCE   ANDERSON 

Follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  these  six  radio  stars 
and  you'll  have  a  beauti- 
ful and  Happy  New  Year 


"I'll  keep  a  weekly  check  on  my 
weight,"    says    Joan    Tompkins. 


Bea    Wain      is   determined   to 
stop  experimenting  with  lipsticks 


Nan  Wynn  will  endeavor  to  Ititi 
prove  her  posture  and  diction. 


WHEN  the  New  Year  comes 
around,  we  greet  it  with  new 
hopes,  new  ideals,  new  en- 
thusiasms. We  "turn  over  a  new 
leaf"  and  make  all  sorts  of  resolutions. 

One  of  the  best  New  Year  resolu- 
tions any  woman  can  make  is  to  re- 
double her  beauty  efforts  ...  to 
determine  to  correct  her  defects  and 
emphasize  her  good  points  ...  to 
establish  new  beauty  habits  and  good 
ones.  Romance,  success  and  happi- 
ness are  in  store  for  the  girl  who  has 
a  fresh  complexion,  shining  hair,  well- 
kept  hands,  and  a  good  figure. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  interviewed 
six  glamour  girls  of  radio  and  asked 
them  what  beauty  resolutions  they 
were  making  for  the  New  Year.  This 
is  what  they  said: 

First  to  declare  herself  was  blonde, 
vivacious  Benay  Venuta  who  regards 
sleep  as  her  most  important  new 
beauty  habit.  "I  resolve  to  try  to  get 
at  least  eight  hours  sleep  every  night 
because  sleep  is  the  best  cure-all  in 
the  world  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  amount  of  verve  and  pep  I 
can  put  into  a  song.  I  also  promise 
that  I  will  stop  taking  cabs  to  and 
from  my  appointments — but  will  walk 
every  distance  under  ten  blocks. 
Fresh  air  and  exercise  do  wonders 
for  the  complexion." 

Betty  Winkler  was  next  on  the  list 


and  she  said  firmly,  "It's  my  resolu- 
tion never  to  leave  my  apartment 
until  I  am  sure  that  my  makeup  is 
flawless.  How?  I  mean  to  buy  a 
magnifying  mirror  as  large  as  life, 
put  it  under  the  most  powerful  elec- 
tric lights  I  can  find.  Furthermore,  I 
promise  that  I'll  never  again  be  guilty 
of  putting  fresh  make-up  over  old  but 
will  always  cleanse  my  face  thor- 
oughly first."  That's  a  fine  resolution 
for  any  girl  any  time  of  the  year. 

Posture  and  diction  are  two  prob- 
lems that  concern  Nan  Wynn.  "I  do 
firmly  resolve  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
improve  my  posture  and  stand  with 
head  high  and  shoulders  back.  When 
walking  I  shall  try  to  remember  to 
place  my  feet  firmly  on  the  ground 
with  a  free  and  easy  stride— and  not 
shuffle  my  shoes.  I  shall  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  diction  in  sing- 
ing, since  listeners  are  as  greatly 
interested  in  lyrics  as  they  are  in 
melody."    How  is  your  diction,  girls? 

"I  am  determined  to  stop  experi- 
menting with  freak  shades  of  lipstick 
and  powder,"  says  lovely  Bea  Wain, 
"and  stick  to  the  soft  conservative 
shades  which  really  suit  me  best.    In 
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addition,  I  am  going  to  give  myself 
a  facial  every  week,  using  gobs  of 
cream  and  resting  for  an  hour  while 
the  cream  remains  on  my  face  and 
neck.  I  also  resolve  to  give  my  hair 
fifty  strokes  with  the  brush  at  least 
twice  daily." 

Joan  Tompkins'  first  step  toward 
beauty  for  the  New  Year  is  to  install 
bathroom  scales  for  a  weekly  check 
on  her  weight,  believing  that  it  is 
easier  to  lose  that  first  surplus  pound 
than  to  wait  until  she  discovers  an 
excess  of  five  pounds.  She  has  a 
slim  figure  and  is  determined  to 
keep  it. 

Another  radio  singer  who  is  going 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  care  of 
her  hair  is  pretty  Jane  Froman.  She 
makes  these  resolutions  for  pulling 
up  the  slack  in  her  daily  beauty  rou- 
tine: To  set  aside  ten  minutes  a  day 
for  hair  brushing;  to  spend  ten  min- 
utes each  night  applying  wave  lotion 
and  pinning  up  curls  and  ringlets: 
and  finally,  to  pluck  her  eyebrows 
every  day,  because  only  then  do  they 
look  ribbon  clean. 

So,  why  not  take  a  tip  from  "the 
glamour  girls  of  radio  and  make  a  few 
beauty  resolutions  yourself?  Set  your 
goal  for  a  clear,  smooth  complexion, 
bright  eyes,  shining  hair,  and  a  slim 
trim  figure — start  now  and  a  beautiful 
and  Happy  New  Year  to  you! 
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He  purred  so  long  and  so  loud  that  at 
last  the  Small  Girl  grew  drowsy. 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  the 
chocolate  mouse,"  she  said,  and 
nodded,  and  slept. 

The  Small  Girl's  mother  carried  her 
into  another  room,  put  her  to  bed, 
and  came  back  to  the  kitchen — and 
it  was  full  of  shadows. 

But  she  did  not  let  herself  sit  among 
them.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a  great 
cape  and  went  out  into  the  cold  dusk, 
with  a  sweep  of  wind;  heavy  clouds 
overhead;  and  a  band  of  dull  orange 
showing  back  of  the  trees,  where  the 
sun  had  burned  down. 

SHE  went  straight  from  her  little 
house  to  the  big  house  of  the  Next- 
Door-Neighbor  and  rang  the  bell  at 
the  back  entrance.  A  maid  let  her 
into  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  the 
Next-Door-Neighbor,  and  the  two 
women  who  worked  for  her,  and  a 
Daughter-in-law  who  had  come  to 
spend  Christmas.  The  great  range  was 
glowing,  and  things  were  simmering, 
and  things  were  stewing,  and  things 
were  steaming,  and  things  were  bak- 
ing, and  things  were  boiling,  and 
things  were  broiling,  and  there  was 
a  fragrance  of  a  thousand  delicious 
dishes  in  the  air. 

And  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  said: 
"We  are  trying  to  get  as  much  done 
as  possible  tonight.  We  are  having 
twelve  people  for  Christmas  dinner 
tomorrow." 

And  the  Daughter-in-law,  who  was 
all  dressed  up  and  had  an  apron  tied 
about  her,  said  in  a  sharp  voice,  "I 
can't  see  why  you  don't  let  your 
maids  work  for  you." 

And  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  said: 
"I  have  always  worked.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  laziness." 

And  the  Daughter-in-law  said: 
"I'm  not  lazy,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
And  we'll  never  have  any  dinner  if 
I  have  to  cook  it,"  and  away  she  went 
out  of  the  kitchen  with  tears  of  rage 
in  her  eyes. 

And  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  said, 
"If  she  hadn't  gone  when  she  did,  I 
should  have  told  her  to  go,"  and  there 
was  rage  in  her  eyes  but  no  tears. 

She  took  her  hands  out  of  the  pan 
of  breadcrumbs  and  sage,  which  she 
was  mixing  for  the  stuffing,  and  said 
to  the  Small  Girl's  mother:  "Did  you 
come  to  pay  the  rent?" 

The  Small  Girl's  mother  handed 
her  the  money,  and  the  Next-Door- 
Neighbor  went  upstairs  to  write  a 
receipt.  Nobody  asked  the  Small 
Girl's  mother  to  sit  down,  so  she  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sniffed 
the  entrancing  fragrances,  and  looked 
at  the  mountain  of  food  which  would 
have  served  her  small  family  for  a 
month. 

While  she  waited,  the  Boy-Next- 
Door  came  in  and  he  said,  "Are  you 
the  Small  Girl's  mother?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  going  to  have  a  tree?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  want  to  see  mine?" 

"It  would  be   wonderful." 

So.  he  led  her  down  a  long  passage 
to  a  great  room,  and  there  was  a  tree 
which  touched  the  ceiling,  and  on  the 
very  top  branches  and  on  all  the  other 
branches  were  myriads  of  little  lights 
which  shone  like  stars,  and  there  were 
gold  balls  and  silver  ones,  and  gold 
bells   and   silver   ones,    and   red   and 
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blue  and  green  bells — and  under  the 
tree  and  on  it  were  toys  for  boys  and 
toys  for  girls,  and  one  of  the  toys  was 
a  doll  in  a  pink  dress! 

At  that  the  heart  of  the  Small  Girl's 
mother  tightened,  and  she  was  glad 
she  wasn't  a  thief  or  she  would  have 
snatched  at  the  pink  doll  when  the 
boy  wasn't  looking  and  hidden  it  un- 
der her  cape  and  run  away  with  it! 

The  Boy-Next-Door  was  saying: 
"It's  the  finest  tree  anybody  has 
around  here.  But  Dad  and  Mother 
don't  know  that  I've  seen  it." 

"Oh,  don't  they?"  said  the  Small 
Girl's  mother. 

"No,"  said  the  Boy-Next-Door,  with 
a  wide  grin,  "and  it's  fun  to  fool  'em." 

"Is  it?"  said  the  Small  Girl's  mother. 
"Now,  do  you  know,  I  should  think 
the  very  nicest  thing  in  the  whole 
wide  world  would  be  not  to  have  seen 
the  tree." 

The  Boy-Next-Door  stared  and  said, 
"Why?" 

"Because,"  said  the  Small  Girl's 
mother,  "the  nicest  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  to  have  somebody  tie  a 
handkerchief  around  your  eyes,  as 
tight  as  tight,  and  then  to  have  some- 
body take  your  hand  and  lead  you 
in  and  out  and  in  and  out  and  in  and 
out,  until  you  didn't  know  where  you 
were,  and  then  to  have  them  untie 
the  handkerchief — and  there  would 
be  the  tree — all  shining  and  splen- 
did— " 

She  stopped,  but  her  singing  voice 
seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo  in  the 
great  room. 

The  boy's  staring  eyes  had  a  new 
look  in  them.  "Did  anybody  ever  tie 
a  handkerchief  over  your  eyes?" 

"Oh,  yes—" 

"And  lead  you  in  and  out,  and  in 
and  out?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  nobody  does  things  like  that 
in  our  house.  They  think  it's  silly." 

THE  Small  Girl's  mother  laughed  and 
her  laugh  tinkled  like  a  bell.  "Do 
you  think  it's  silly?" 

He  was  eager.     "No,  I  don't." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "Will 
you  come  and  see  our  tree?" 

"Tonight?" 

"No,  tomorrow  morning — early." 

"Before  breakfast?" 

She  nodded. 

"Gee,  I'd  like  it." 

So  that  was  a  bargain,  with  a  quick 
squeeze  of  their  hands  on  it.  And 
the  Small  Girl's  mother  went  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  the  Next-Door- 
Neighbor  came  down  with  the  receipt, 
and  the  Small  Girl's  mother  went  out 
of  the  back  door  and  found  that  or- 
ange band  which  had  burned  on  the 
horizon  was  gone,  and  that  there  was 
just  the  wind  and  the  sighing  of  the 
trees. 

Two  men  passed  her  on  the  brick 
walk  which  led  to  the  house,  and  one 
of  the  men  was  saying:  "If  you'd  only 
be  fair  to  me,  father." 

And  the  other  man  said,  "All  you 
want  of  me  is  money." 

"You  taught  me  that,  father." 

"Blame  it  on  me — " 

"You  are  to  blame.  You  and  mother 
— did  you  ever  show  me  the  finer 
things?" 

Their  angry  voices  seemed  to  beat 
against  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the 
sighing  trees,  so  that  the  Small  Girl's 
mother  shivered  and  drew  her  cape 


around  her,  and  ran  on  as  fast  as  she 
could  to  her  little  house. 

There  were  all  the  shadows  to  meet 
her,  but  she  did  not  sit  among  them. 
She  made  coffee  and  a  dish  of  milk 
toast,  and  set  the  toast  in  the  oven 
to  keep  hot,  and  then  she  stood  at 
the  window  watching.  At  last  she 
saw  through  the  darkness  what 
looked  like  a  star  low  down,  and  she 
knew  that  the  star  was  a  lantern, 
and  she  ran  and  opened  the  door 
wide. 

And  the  young  husband  set  the 
lantern  down  on  the  threshold,  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said,  "The 
sight  of  you  is  more  than  food  and 
drink." 

When  he  said  that,  she  knew  he 
had  had  a  hard  day,  but  her  heart 
leaped,  because  she  knew  what  he 
said  of  her  was  true. 

THEN  they  went  into  the  house  to- 
gether, and  she  set  the  food  before 
him.  And  that  he  might  forget  his 
hard  day,  she  told  him  of  her  own. 
And  when  she  came  to  the  part  about 
the  Next-Door-Neighbor  and  the  rent, 
she  said,  "I  am  telling  you  this  be- 
cause it  has  a  happy  ending." 

And  he  put  his  hands  over  hers  and 
said,  "Everything  with  you  has  a 
happy  ending." 

"Well,  this  is  a  happy  ending,"  said 
the  Small  Girl's  mother,  with  all  the 
sapphire  in  her  eyes  emphasizing  it. 
"Because  when  I  went  over  to  pay 
the  rent  I  was  feeling  how  poor  we 
were,  and  wishing  that  I  had  a  pink 
doll  for  baby,  and  books  for  you,  and 
— and — and  a  magic  carpet  to  carry 
us  away  from  work  and  worry.  And 
then  I  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
big  house,  and  there  was  everything 
delicious  and  delectable,  and  then  I 
went  into  the  parlor  and  saw  the  tree 
— with  everything  hanging  on  it  that 
was  glittering  and  gorgeous — and  then 
I  came  home."  Her  breath  was  quick 
and  her  lips  were  smiling.  "I  came 
home — and  I  was  glad  I  lived  in  my 
little  house!" 

"What  made  you  glad,  dearest?" 

"Oh,  love  is  here;  and  hate  is  there, 
and  a  boy's  deceit,  and  a  man's  in- 
justice. They  were  saying  sharp  things 
to  each  other — and — and — their  din- 
ner will  be  a — stalled  ox.  And  in  my 
little  house  is  the  faith  of  a  child  in 
the  goodness  of  God  and  the  bravery 
of  a  man  who  fought  for  his  coun- 
try— " 

She  was  in  his  arms  now. 

"And  the  blessing  of  a  woman  who 
has  never  known  defeat."  His  voice 
broke  on  the  words. 

In  that  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wind  stopped  blowing  and  as  if  the 
trees  stopped  sighing  and  as  if  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  heavenly  host 
singing— 

The  Small  Girl's  mother  and  the 
Small  Girl's  father  sat  up  very  late 
that  night.  They  popped  a  great 
bowlful  of  crisp  snowy  corn  and  made 
it  into  balls.  They  boiled  sugar  and 
molasses  and  cracked  nuts  and  made 
candy  of  them.  They  cut  funny  little 
Christmas  fairies  out  of  paper  and 
painted  their  jackets  bright  red,  with 
round  silver  buttons  of  the  tinfoil 
that  came  on  a  cream  cheese.  And 
then  they  put  the  balls  and  the  candy 
and  the  painted  fairies  and  a  long 
red  candle  in  a  big  basket  and  set  it 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Tempting  is  the 
word  for  these 
Spicy  Scalloped 
Tomatoes,  says 
Irene     Be  as  ley. 


WHEN  we  get  down  to  the  real 
truth,  the  reason  why  women 
cook  is  to  please  their  men. 
You  know  this  is  so,  and  no  doubt  you 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  in  serving 
frequently  the  steak  and  French  fried 
potatoes  and  apple  pie  which  tradition 
tells  us  is  every  man's  favorite  menu, 
you  are  satisfying  completely  the  men 
in  your  family.  But  isn't  it  a  good 
plan  to  start  this  new  year  right  by 
checking  up  on  what  other  men  like 
to  eat  and  trying  out  these  new 
recipes  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  the 
masculine  members  of  your  house- 
hold? 

Men  aren't  tongue-tied  when  it 
comes  to  expressing  their  preferences 
in  food,  neither  are  they  helpless 
about  preparing  it,  or  originating  new 
recipes.  In  fact  some  of  the  best  and 
most  enthusiastic  cooks  in  the  country 
are  men,  as  was  proved  by  two  events 
which  occurred  recently  in  New  York. 
The  first  was  a  favorite  recipes 
contest  for  men  only,  inaugurated  by 
Irene  Beasley  on  her  Columbia  net- 
work program,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  heard 
daily  at  2  p.m.  "This  contest,"  Miss 
Beasley  told  me,  "grew  out  of  our  de- 
sire to  find  out  how  many  men  lie+~n- 
ers  we  had,  for  you  know  our  pro- 
gram aims  to  report  New  VorK  to  uie 
farm  wife  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supply  her  with  workable  household 
ideas,  especially  on  cooking.  We  got 
ten  times  the  number  of  replies  we 
expected,  in  fact  the  response  com- 
pared amazingly  well  with  that  to 
contests  in  which  women  had  par- 
ticipated." 

The  second  event  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Chefs, 
whose  roster  boasts  such  names  as 
Rudy  Vallee,  Jack  Dempsey,  writers 
Rex  Stout  and  Morton  Gill  Clark,  and 
actors  Alexander  Kirkland  and  Walter 
Slezak — good  trencherman  all  and  ex- 
cellent cooks.  Since  the  society  is  still 
in  its  infancy  no  list  of  dishes  pre- 
ferred by  its  membership  is  as  yet 
available,  but  Miss  Beasley's  contest 
indicated  that  the  American  male  will 
eat  anything  as  long  as  it  is  made  of 
cheese,  as  the  following  entries,  taken 
from  her  contest  files,  prove. 


Rice  Molds  with  Cheese  and 
Olive  Sauce 

1  cup  rice 

2  qts.  boiling  water 
1  tbl.  salt 

4  tbls.  butter 

4  tbls.  flour 

1  cup  evaporated  milk 

1  cup  water 
%  cup  grated  American  cheese 
Vz  cup  sliced  stuffed  olives 
Salt 

Paprika 
Wash  rice  and  cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain,  press  into 
buttered  individual  molds,  place  in 
pan  of  hot  water  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Melt  butter  and  add  flour, 
blending  well.  Combine  evaporated 
milk  and  water  and  add  gradually, 
then  cook  until  thickened.  Add  cheese, 
stirring  until  cheese  is  melted.  Add 
olives,  and  salt  and  paprika  to  taste. 
Unmold  rice  on  large  platter  and  pour 
cheese  and  olive  sauce  over  molds. 

Baked  Eggs  in  Ramekins 
Vz  package  egg  noodles,  fine  or  wide 

1  tbl.  flour 

4  tbls.  butter 
Yz  cup  evaporated  milk 
Vz  cup  water 
Pinch  pepper 

1  cup  grated  American  cheese 

6  eggs 
Paprika 
Cook  noodles  as  directed  and  drain 
well.  Line  buttered  ramekins  with 
noodles.  Melt  half  the  butter  and 
blend  with  it  the  salt,  pepper  and 
flour.  Combine  evaporated  milk  and 
water,  add  it  gradually  to  flour  and 
cook  until  thickened,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Stir  in  half  the  grated  cheese. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  noodles  in 
the  ramekins,  then  break  an  egg  into 
each  one.  Dot  eggs  with  remaining 
butter,  sprinkle  with  remaining  cheese 
and  a  dash  of  paprika.  Place  rame- 
kins in  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven   (325  degrees  F.)   un- 
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til  eggs  are  set  (15  to  20  minutes). 

Cheese  Souffle 
3  tbls.  quick  cooking  tapioca 
%  cup  grated  cheese 
Vz  tsp.  dry  mustard 
%  cup  evaporated  milk 
Vz  cup  water 
3  eggs 
1  tsp.  salt 
Combine      evaporated      milk      and 
water    and    scald    in    top    of    double 
boiler.  Add  tapioca  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  cheese  and  salt  and  stir 
until  blended.    Separate  eggs  and  stir 
the  yolks,  together  with  the  mustard, 
into  the  cooked  mixture.   Fold  in  egg 
whites,      which      have     been      stiffly 
beaten,  and  pour  into  buttered  muf- 
fin tins.    Bake  in  moderate  oven   (325 
degrees  F.)    for  twenty  minutes. 

Apple  and  Roquefort  Cheese  Salad 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  water 
Vegetable  coloring 

6  apples 

Roquefort   cream   cheese 

Mayonnaise 

Cook  together  the  water  and  the 
sugar  to  make  a  syrup,  adding  suf- 
ficient vegetable  coloring  to  tint  the 
syrup  a  bright  deep  pink.  Pare  and 
core  the  apples  and  cook  them  in  the 
syrup  until  they  are  tender.  Remove 
from  fire  and  allow  the  apples  to  chill 
in  the  syrup.  When  thoroughly 
chilled,  fill  apple  cavities  with  roque- 
fort  cream  cheese.  Serve  on  crisp  let- 
tuce leaves.  Garnish  with  mayonnaise. 

Spicy  Scalloped  Tomatoes 
1  medium  size  can  tomatoes 
1  cup   coarse  cracker   crumbs 
1  onion,  sliced  fine 
1  bay  leaf 
1  tsp.  chili  powder 
Vi  tsp.  salt 

Pepper  to  taste 
1  cup  grated  American  cheese 
Combine    tomatoes,    onion,    crackei' 
crumbs  and  seasoning's  and  turn  into 
buttered  casserole.  Cover  with  grated 
cheese   and    bake   in   moderate    ove 
(325  degrees  F.)   for  forty-five  min- 
utes. 
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away.  And  the  Small  Girl's  mother 
brought  out  the  chocolate  mouse. 

"We  will  put  this  on  the  clock,"  she 
said,  "where  her  eyes  will  rest  on  it 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

So  they  put  it  there  and  it  seemed 
as  natural  as  life,  so  that  Pussy  Purr- 
up  positively  licked  his  chops. 

And  the  Small  Girl's  mother  said, 
"She  was  lovely  about  giving  up  the 
doll,  and  she  will  love  the  tree." 

"We'll  have  to  get  up  very  early," 
said  the  Small  Girl's  father. 

"And  you'll  have  to  run  ahead  and 
light  the  candle." 

Well,  they  got  up  before  the  dawn 
the  next  morning,  and  so  did  the  Boy- 
Next-Door.  He  was  there  on  the  step, 
waiting,  blowing  his  hands  and  beat- 
ing them  quite  like  the  poor  little 
boys  in  a  Christmas  story  who  haven't 
any  mittens. 

BUT  he  wasn't  a  poor  little  boy,  and 
he  had  so  many  pairs  of  fur- 
trimmed  gloves  that  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  but  he  had  left 
the  house  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  them  on. 

So  there  he  stood  on  the  front  step 
of  the  little  house,  blowing  on  his 
hands  and  beating  them.  And  it  was 
dark,  with  a  sort  of  pale  shine  in  the 
heavens,  which  didn't  seem  to  come 
from  the  stars  or  to  herald  the  dawn; 
it  was  just  a  mystical  silver  glow  that 
set  the  boy's  heart  to  beating. 

He  had  never  been  out  alone  like 
this.  He  had  always  stayed  in  his 
warm  bed  until  somebody  called  him, 
and  then  he  had  waited  until  they 
called  again,  and  then  he  had  dressed 
and  gone  down  to  breakfast,  where 
his  father  scolded  because  he  was 
late,  and  his  mother  scolded  because 
he  ate  too  fast. 

Then  suddenly  some  one  came 
around  the  corner — some  one  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  an 
empty   basket   in   his   hands. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas." 

It  was  the  Small  Girl's  father,  and 
he  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  went 
in,  and  turned  on  a  light,  and  there 
was  the  table  set  for  four. 

And  the  Small  Girl's  father  said: 
"You  see  we  have  set  a  place  for 
you.  We  must  eat  something  before 
we  go  out." 

And  the  Boy  said:  "Are  we  going 
out?  I  came  to  see  the  tree." 

"We  are  going  out  to  see  the  tree." 

Before  the  Boy-Next-Door  could 
ask  any  questions,  the  Small  Girl's 
mother  appeared  with  her  finger  on 
her  lips  and  said:  "Sh-sh,"  and  then 
she  began  to  recite  in  a  hushed  voice, 
"Hickory-Dickory-Dock — " 

Then  there  was  a  little  cry  and  the 
sound  of  dancing  feet  and  the  Small 
Girl  in  a  red  dressing-gown  came  fly- 
ing in. 

"Oh,  mother,  the  mouse  is  on  the 
clock.  The  mouse  is  on  the  clock." 

Well,  it  seemed  to  the  Boy-Next- 
Door  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
so  exciting  as  the  things  that  fol- 
lowed. The  chocolate  mouse  went  up 
the  clock  and  under  the  chair — and 
would  have  had  its  tail  cut  off  except 
that  the  Small  Girl  begged  to  save  it. 

"I  want  to  keep  it  as  it  is,  mother." 

And  playing  this  game  as  if  it  were 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  whole 
wide  world  were  the  Small  Girl's 
mother  and  the  Small  Girl's  father,  all 
laughing  and  flushed,  and  chanting 
quaint  old  words  to  the  quaint  old 
music. 
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The  Boy-Next-Door  held  his  breath 
for  fear  he  would  wake  up  from  this 
entrancing  dream  and  find  himself  in 
his  own  big  house,  alone  in  his  puffy 
bed,  or  eating  breakfast  with  his 
stodgy  parents  who  never  had  played 
with  him  in  his  life.  He  found  him- 
self laughing  too,  and  flushed  and 
happy,  and  trying  to  sing  in  his  funny 
boy's  voice,  "Heigh-o,  says  Anthony 
Rowley!" 

The  Small  Girl  absolutely  refused 
to  eat  the  mouse.  "He's  my  darling 
Christmas  mouse,  Mother." 

So  her  mother  said,  "Well,  I'll  put 
him  on  the  clock  again,  where  Pussy 
Purr-up  can't  get  him  while  we  are 
out." 

"Oh,  are  we  going  out?"  said  the 
Small  Girl,  round-eyed. 

"Yes." 

"Where  are  we  going?" 

'To  find  Christmas." 

That  was  all  the  Small  Girl's 
mother  would  tell.  So  they  had 
breakfast,  and  everything  tasted  per- 
fectly delicious  to  the  Boy-Next-Door. 

For  breakfast  they  each  had  a  great 
baked  apple,  and  great  slices  of  sweet 
bread  and  butter,  and  great  glasses  of 
milk,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished, 
away  they  went,  out  of  the  door  and 
down  into  the  wood  back  of  the 
house,  and  when  they  were  deep  in 
the  wood,  the  Small  Girl's  father  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  little  flute  and  be- 
gan to  play,  and  he  played  thin  piping 
tunes  that  went  flittering  around 
among  the  trees,  and  the  Small  Girl 
hummed  the  tunes,  and  her  mother 
hummed  the  tunes  until  it  sounded 
like  singing  bees,  and  their  feet  fairly 
danced,  and  the  boy  found  himself 
humming  and  dancing  with  them. 

THEN  suddenly  the  piping  ceased, 
and  a  hush  fell  over  the  wood.  It 
was  so  still  that  they  could  almost 
hear  each  other  breathe — so  still  that 
when  a  light  flamed  suddenly  in  that 
open  space  it  burned  without  a 
flicker. 

The  light  came  from  a  red  candle 
that  was  set  in  the  top  of  a  small  liv- 
ing tree.  It  was  the  only  light  on  the 
tree,  but  it  showed  snowy  balls,  and 
the  small  red  fairies  whose  coats  had 
silver  buttons. 

"It's  our  tree,  my  darling,"  he  heard 
the  Small  Girl's  mother  saying. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that 
his  heart  would  burst  in  his  breast. 
He  wanted  some  one  to  speak  to  him 
like  that.  The  Small  Girl  sat  high  on 
her  father's  shoulder,  and  her  father 
held  her  mother's  hand.  It  was  like  a 
chain  of  gold,  their  holding  hands  like 
that  and  loving  each  other — 

The  boy  reached  out  and  touched 
the  woman's  hand.  She  looked  down 
at  him  and  drew  him  close.  He  felt 
warmed  and  comforted.  The  red 
candle  burning  there  in  the  darkness 
was  like  some  sacred  fire  of  friend- 
ship. He  wished  that  it  would  never 
go  out,  that  he  might  stand  there 
watching  it,  with  his  small  cold  hand 
in  the  clasp  of  the  Small  Girl's 
mother. 

It  was  late  when  the  Boy-Next- 
Door  got  back  to  his  own  house.  But 
he  had  not  been  missed.  Everybody 
was  up,  and  everybody  was  angry. 
The  .Daughter-in-law  had  declared 
the  night  before  that  she  would  not 
stay  another  day  beneath  that  roof, 
and  off  she  had  gone  with  her  young 
husband,  and  her  little  girl,  who  was 
to  have  had  the  pink  doll  on  the  tree. 

"And     good     riddance,"     said     the 


Next-Door-Neighbor. 

But  she  ate  no  breakfast,  and  she 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  worked 
with  her  maids  to  get  the  dinner 
ready,  and  there  were  covers  laid  for 
nine  instead  of  twelve. 

And  the  Next-Door-Neighbor  kept 
saying,  "Good  riddance — good  rid- 
dance," and  not  once  did  she  say,  "A 
Merry  Christmas." 

DUT  the  Boy-Next-Door  held  some- 
'J  thing  in  his  heart  that  was  warm 
and  glowing  like  the  candle  in  the 
forest,  and  so  he  came  to  his  mother 
and  said,  "May  I  have  the  pink  doll?" 

She  spoke  frowningly,  "What  does 
a  boy  want  with  a  doll?" 

"I'd  like  to  give  it  to  the  little  girl 
next  door." 

"Do.  you  think  I  buy  dolls  to  give 
away  in  charity?" 

"Well,  they  gave  me  a  Christmas 
present." 

"What  did  they  give  you?" 

He  opened  his  hand  and  showed  a 
little  flute  tied  with  a  gay  red  rib- 
bon. He  lifted  it  to  his  lips  and  blew 
on  it,  a  thin  piping  tune — 

"Oh,  that,"  said  the  mother  scorn- 
fully. "Why,  that's  nothing  but  a 
reed  from  the  pond!" 

But  the  boy  knew  that  it  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  a  magic  pipe  that 
made  you  dance,  and  made  your  heart 
warm  and  happy. 

So  he  said  again,  "I'd  like  to  give 
her  the  doll,"  and  he  reached  out  his 
little  hand  and  touched  his  mother's 
— and  his  eyes  were  wistful. 

His  mother's  own  eyes  softened — 
she  had  lost  one  son  that  day — and 
she  said,  "Oh,  well,  do  as  you  please," 
and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

The  Boy-Next-Door  ran  into  the 
great  room  and  took  the  doll  from  the 
tree,  and  wrapped  her  in  paper,  and 
flew  out  of  the  door  and  down  the 
brick  walk  to  the  little  house. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  he  saw 
that  his  friends  were  just  sitting 
down  to  dinner — and  there  was  the 
beefsteak  pie  all  brown  and  piping 
hot,  with  a  wreath  of  holly,  and  the 
Small  Girl  was  saying,  "And  the 
onions  were  silver — " 

The  Boy-Next-Door  went  up  to  the 
Small  Girl  and  said,  "I've  brought 
you  a  present." 

With  his  eyes  all  lighted  up,  he  took 
off  the  paper  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  and  there  was  the  doll,  in 
rosy  frills,  with  eyes  that  opened  and 
shut,  and  shoes  and  stockings  and 
beautiful  curly  hair. 

And  the  Small  Girl,  in  a  whirlwind 
of  happiness,  said,  "Is  it  really  my 
doll?" 

And  the  Boy-Next-Door  felt  very 
shy  and  happy,   and  he  said,   "Yes." 

And  the  Small  Girl's  mother  said, 
"It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  do." 

Again  that  bursting  feeling  came 
into  the  boy's  heart,  and  he  lifted  his 
face  to  hers  and  said,  "May  I  come 
sometimes  and  be  your  boy?" 

And  she  said,  "Yes." 

And  when  at  last  he  went  ,away, 
she  stood  in  the  door  and  watched 
him,  such  a  little  lad,  who  knew  so 
little  of  loving.  And  because  she 
knew  so  much  of  love,  her  eyes  filled 
to  overflowing. 

But  presently  she  wiped  the  tears 
away  and  went  back  to  the  table. 
And  she  smiled  at  the  Small  Girl  and 
at  the  Small  Girl's  father. 

"And  the  potatoes  were  ivory,"  she 
said.  "Oh,  who  would  ask  for  turkey, 
when  they  can  have  a  pie  like  this?" 


Here  are  the  answers 
to  all  your  questions 

about  BABY! 
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"SHOULD  I  PICK  HER  UP  OR  LET  HER  CRY?" 

"CAN  THIS  BE  ANOTHER  TOOTH  COMING?" 

"I  WONDER  IF  SHE'S  GETTING  ENOUGH  SLEEP?" 

The  Children's         „mD  j  RUY  THE  RIGRT  KIND  OF  SHOES  FOR  HER?" 
Bureau    at 
Washington  decided 

to  do  something  about  such  questions  in  the     Office  at  Washington,  with  lots  of  illustrations 
minds  of  mothers.  They  called  in  five  of     and  a  9-page  index  for  easy  reference. 
America's  leading  child  specialists,  and  asked  Physicians,  nurses,  authorities  and  mothers 

them  to  write  a  complete  book  of  advice  to     who  have  used  it  recommend  it  to  every  mother 
mothers.  of  an  infant.  "Infant  Care"  has  a  wealth  of 

The  138-page  book,  "Infant  Care,"  is  the     valuable  information  on  the  upbringing  of  the 
result.  And  it's  yours  for  only  1 o<£ !  infant  during  the  important  first  year,  in  prac- 

No  fancy  binding,  but  written  in  plain     tical,  informative  and  easy-to-understand 
language,  printed  by  the  Government  Printing     form. 


RADIO  MIRROR  takes  no  part  of  your  re- 
mittance and  makes  no  profit  whatever  on 
the  sale  of  this  valuable  book,  but  sends  your 
order  and  remittance  direct  to  the  proper 
authorities. 


"INFANT  CARE"- 10c 

In  stamps  or  coins.  Wrap  coins  securely. 
Address: 

RADIO  MIRROR,  Box  133 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


What  every  woman  should  know  about  her  nerves 


COCKER  SPANIEL 

Spanyell  family  dates 
back  to  1386.  Cocker  is 
smallest  of  family.  Most 
popular  pure-bred  dog 
in  U.  S.  Standard  colors 
range  from  solid  blacks, 
reds  to  shades  of  cream ; 
liver  red  and  combina- 
tions. Versatile  in  field. 
Lover  of  human  family. 


"A    NEWSPAPER    JOB   is 

one  rushed  assignment  after 
another,"  says  Estelle  Karon, 
writer  on  a  New  York  daily. 
"Honestly,  I'd  feel  like  a  wreck 
if  I  didn't  let  up  now  and  then. 
I  ease  up  frequently  and  smoke 
a  Camel.  Camels  soothe  my 
nerves.  A  bit  of  rest  with  a 
Camel  helps  me  work  better  !" 


YOU  and  the  cocker  spaniel  have  something  important  in 
common.  A  complicated  nervous  system,  highly  strung ! 
But  the  cocker  is  kinder  to  his  nerves ...  he  stops  frequently  to 
rest.  And  you???  All  day,  you  probably  go  without  a  real  let- 
up., .household  duties,  social  activities,  each  with  its  own  con- 
tribution to  nervous  tension.  So,  when  you  feel  yourself  getting 
jumpy,  ease  up  and  smoke  a  Camel.  You'll  find  Camels  so 
mild  —  pleasantly  soothing  and  comforting  to  the  nerves.  No- 
tice the  difference  in  the  way  you  feel  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Nerves  smooth — unruffled — your  daily  life  jar  more  enjoyable 
...when  you  "Let  up... light  up  a  Camel." 

These  happy  busy  people  find 

more  joy  in  living  because  they 

"Let  up  —  light  up  a  Camel" 


RALPH  GULDAHL,  U.  S. 
Open  golf  champion,  reveals  a 
bit  of  the  "inside"  story  of  his 
steady  nerves.  "I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  my  nerves.  I've 
learned  to  ease  up  now  and 
then— to  take  time  for  a  Camel. 
And  I've  discovered  thatCamel 
is  a  cigarette  that  is  actually 
soothing  to  my  nerves!" 


A  matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS  .  .  .  Turkish  and  Domestic. 

Copyright,  1938.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 


LET  W-LIGHTUPA  CAMEL . 

Smokers  find  Camel's  Costlier  Tobaccos  are  Soothing  to  the  Nerves 


ASTOUNDING  OUTCOME  of  the 'MARTIAN  SCARE"! 
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the  only  syrup 
served  to  the  Dionne 
quintuplets.  Its  maltose 
and  dextrose  are  ideal 
carbohydrates  for  grow- 
ing children. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

HAIL,  AMERICAN  BROADCASTINGI 

IT  has  been  the  fashion  in  recent 
years  for  certain  self-appointed 
critics  to  knock  the  American  sys- 
tem of  broadcasting.  We  would  be 
better  off,  they  cry,  if  all  broadcasting 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
In  the  recent  war  crisis  these  critics 
received  an  answer  that  should  silence 
them  forever.  The  American  broad- 
casting companies'  handling  of  the  war 
news  was  a  truly  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. An  achievement  that  was  du- 
plicated nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  think  we  should  all  doff  our  hats 
to  the  broadcasting  companies.  In  a 
vital  situation,  packed  with  genuine 
drama,  they  justified  themselves  be- 
fore the  world,  and  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  name,  American. 

Vernon  Wilkinson 
Oakland,  Calif. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

A  SURE  CURE 

A  more  pleasant  man  than  my  hus- 
band you'd  never  want  to  know,  but 
when  he  drove  a  car,  he  became  a 
demon.  He  cursed  other  drivers; 
damned  road  conditions  and  traffic 
congestions — until  we  got  the  radio 
for  the  car. 

Now  he  tunes  in  the  program,  smiles 
happily;  never  notices  how  many  red 
lights  he  stops  for;  will,  and  does, 
willingly  help  a  fellow  driver  in  diffi- 
culty, with  never  a  word  of  damnation 
(which,  fortunately,  nobody  but  me 
ever  heard  anyway).  So,  as  long  as 
we  can  afford  a  car,  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  a  radio  for  it,  as  it  tends 
toward  greater  happiness  for  the 
driver  and  all  the  passengers  therein. 
Mrs.  Alex  Kennedy 
Akron,  Ohio 

THIRD    PRIZE 

VIVE  BOYERI 
How  brilliant  our  French  star, 
Charles  Boyer,  shone  tonight  in  "Al- 
giers"! Here  is  one  of  the  finest  artists 
ever  to  appear  on  our  screen — one  who 
deserves   much   greater   appreciation 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES-- 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize $5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $  1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  January  27,  1939.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the  magazine. 


and  popularity  than  he  has  yet  re- 
ceived. 

His  effective  interpretation  of  the 
role  of  Pepe,  enacted  before  a  studio 
audience,  roused  to  vociferous  ap- 
plause, was  equally  admired  in  the 
homes  of  millions  of  radio  listeners 
who  thrilled  to  his  fine  voice  and 
dramatic  expression. 

Charles  Boyer  will  become  better 
known  during  his  NBC  series  which 
will  establish  him  as  an  artist. 

Edith  L.  Koerner 
Patchogue,  New  York 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

WANTED— MORE  BABIES 
As  a  mother  of  three  children,  I  read 
with  much  interest  your  article,  "Must 
Childbirth  Kill?"  This  frank  discus- 
sion of  such  a  vital  issue  in  everyone's 
life  should  set  people  right.  It  should 
let  prospective  fathers  and  mothers 
know  that,  given  due  care  and  consid- 


eration, childbirth  is  a  normal  occur- 
rence with  normal  outcome.  Men 
should  more  thoroughly  realize  their 
responsibility  in  aiding  the  wife  with 
proper  surroundings  and  care.  Women 
should  more  thoroughly  realize  their 
responsibility  in  being  fair  to  their 
own  bodies  and  to  the  coming  baby. 
Fear  of  childbirth  should  be  turned 
into  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  best 
conditions  possible  for  child-bearing. 

Often  the  women  in  better  circum- 
stances who  could  give  themselves  and 
babies  the  right  chance,  hesitate  to 
accept  motherhood,  not  realizing  they 
have  much  of  the  outcome  under  their 
own  control.  We  need  more  babies 
in  better  homes. 

Thanks  for  your  contribution  of  the 
much  needed  education  along  this  line 
for  parents,  nurses,  doctors  and  the 
public. 

Irene  Douglass  Waldo 

Fairhope,  Ala. 
(Continued   on    page   86) 


RAW  THROAT? 

Start  Gargling  How! 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  raw,  dry,  tick- 
lish throat,  gargle  with  Zonite. 
Gargling  with  Zonite  benefits  you  in 
three  ways:  (1)  it  kills  the  germs 
connected  with  colds  —  at  contact; 

(2)  eases  the  rawness  in  your  throat; 

(3)  relieves  the  painful  swallowing. 
If  you're  looking  for  antiseptic  re- 
sults, and  not  just  a  pleasant-tasting 
mouthwash — Zonite  is  your  product ! 
So  be  prepared.  Get  Zonite  from 
your  druggist.  The  minute  you  feel 
rawness  in  your  throat,  start  gar- 
gling. Use  1  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  J^ 
glass  of  water.  Gargle  every  2  hours. 
Soon  your  throat  feels  better. 


DANDRUFF  ITCH? 

Here's  an  Antiseptic 
Scalp  Treatment 

Here  is  a  simple  treatment  that  does 
what  skin  specialists  say  is  necessary 
if  you  want  to  combat  dandruff 
caused  by  germs: — 

1.  Add  2  tablespoons  of  Zonite  to 
each  quart  of  water  in  basin. 

2.  Massage  head  for  3  minutes  with 
this  Zonite  solution.  This  gives 
head  an  antiseptic  cleansing  — 
stimulates  scalp  —  kills  germs 
on  hair  and  scalp  at  contact! 

3.  Lather  head  with  good  shampoo, 
using  same  Zonite  solution.  This 
loosens  dirt  and  dandruff  scales. 

4.  Rinse  very  thoroughly.  This 
leaves  scalp  clean  and  sweet. 

5.  If  scalp  is  dry,  massage  in  a  good  oil 
hair  dressing.  This  relieves  dryness. 
Do  this  twice  a  week  at  first.  And 
later,  once  a  week. 

MONEY-BACK    GUARANTEE 

We  are  convinced  that  if  you  use  this 
Zonite  treatment  faithfully,  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  results.  That  is  why  we 
guarantee  complete  satisfaction  —  or 
your  money  back  in  full  I 
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#Zonile  is  a  clear, 
colorless,  liquid  anti- 
septic —  an  improve- 
ment on  the  famous 
Dakin  Solution  which 
revolutionizedWorld- 
War  surgery  .    .    . 
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ARE  you  a 
i  champion 
speller? — or  do 
you  just  wish 
you  were?  In 
either  case, 
here's  a  list  of 
words  that  will  • 
give   you   some 

uneasy  moments  before  you  get  the 
correct  spelling.  They're  supplied 
by  Paul  Wing,  Master  of  the  NBC 
Spelling  Bee,  broadcast  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  5:30  E.S.T.,  and 
sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Ener- 
gine. 

Only  one  of  the  three  suggested 
spellings  is  the  right  one.  Mark  the 
words  you  think  are  correct,  then 
turn  to  page  60  for  the  answers. 

1.  Todey — tody — toady.  A  truck- 
ler to  the  rich  or  powerful. 

2.  Adipose  —  adapose  —  adapois. 
Of,  or  pertaining  to  animal  fat. 

3.  Felisity  —  felicity  —  fellicity. 
State  of  being  happy;  bliss. 

4.  Bootees  —  booties  —  bootease. 
Infants'  boots  of  knitted  wool. 

5.  Volubally — vollubly — volubly. 
Talkatively. 

6.  Residivous — recidivous — resci- 
divous.  Relapsing  or  falling  back  into 
prior  criminal  habits. 

7.  Beneficent — bennificent — benif- 


PUT  THE  BEE 
YOUR  SPELLING 


16.  Offera- 
tory  —  offertory 
— offatory.  A 
collection  taken 
at  a  religious 
ceremony. 


icent.    Performing  acts  of  kindness 
or  charity. 

8.  Discrepensy  —  discrepency  — 
discrepancy.  Disagreement;  vari- 
ance. 

9.  Atrophid — atrophied — atrofied. 
Shrunken;  wasted;  emaciated. 

10.  Peccadillo  —  peccadilo  —  pec- 
adillo.  A  slight  offense;  a  petty 
fault. 

11.  Forecasel  —  for  castle  —  fore- 
castle. The  forward  part  of  a  ship 
where  the  sailors  live. 

12.  Fricassee  —  fricasse  —  fric- 
casee.  Chicken  cut  into  pieces  and 
stewed  in  gravy. 

13.  Palota — pelota — pellota.  Any 
Basque,  Spanish,  or  Spanish-Ameri- 
can game  played  in  a  court  with  a 
ball  and  wickerwork  basket. 

14.  Lagatto — legatto — legato.  In 
music:  Smooth  and  connected  with 
no  breaks  between  successive  tones. 


17.  Noticeably 
—  noticably  — 
noticebly.  Conspicuously. 

18.  Chieftin — chieftan — chieftain. 
The  chief,  ruling  an  uncivilized  tribe 
or  people. 


-speel.       A  talk, 


15.  Cabby 
cabman. 


cabbie  —  cabbey.   A 


19.  Spiel — speil- 
speech,  story,  etc. 

20.  Ensalage  —  ensilage  —  en- 
sillage.  The  process  of  preserving 
fodder  in  a  silo. 

21.  Ostrocism  —  osstracism  —  os- 
tracism. Exclusion  by  general  con- 
sent from  common  privileges,  favor, 
etc. 

22.  Decedent — decedant — decead- 
ent.    A  deceased  person. 

23.  del — ceil — seil.  To  overlay  or 
line,  as  to  line  a  room  with  plaster. 

24.  Sheavs  —  sheeves  —  sheaves. 
Bundles  of  wheat,  straw,  or  other 
plants. 

25.  Plagiarism — plagarism — plag- 
ierism.  The  act  of  stealing  or  pur- 
loining and  passing  off  as  one's  own, 
the  ideas  of  another. 


Famous  Art  Model  tells  of  thrilling  beauty 
this  new  shampoo  reveals  in  her  hair 


If  dull,  dry-looking  hair  dims  your 
glamour  and  charm,  spoils  the  effect 
of  your  new  coiffures  .  .  .  Try  this  easy 
new  way  used  by  Miss  Helen  Hansen, 
famous  Art  Model,  to  reveal  the  true 
loveliness  of  her  hair.  Miss  Hansen  says : 

"In  my  profession  I  absolutely  must 
have  my  nair  sparkling  and  gleaming 
with  all  of  its  natural  brilliance,  so  that 
the  camera  can  catch  every  gleam  and 
glint.  I  have  never  found  a  shampoo  that 
quite  equals  Special  Drenefor  Dry  Hair 
for  this  purpose.  After  a  shampoo  with 
Special  Drene  my  hair  is  soft  and  man- 
ageable for  any  hair  style  and  photog- 
raphers tell  me  the  highlights  are  actually 
breath-taking.'1'' 

Works  Beauty  Wonders  for  Dull, 

Dry-Looking  Hair 

T^ZOMEN  whose  careers  demand  they  be 
v  '  beautiful,  as  well  as  countless  thousands 
of  others  who  take  pride  in  their  appearance, 
have  thrilled  to  the  startling  results  of  the  new 
Special  Drene  for  Dry  Hair.  With  a  single 
washing,  hair  which  was  dull  and  dry-looking, 
revealed  all  its  exciting  natural  charm. 

Special  Drene  makes  this  astonishing  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  hair  because :  First, 
it  removes  dulling  film  left  on  hair  by  many 
old-style  shampoos.  Second,  it  washes  away 
dirt,  grease,  even  loose  dandruff  flakes  with  a 
single  sudsing.  Third,  because  Special  Drene  is 
not  a  soap — not  an  oil,  it  does  not  leave  a 
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Improper  Way  1 
Hair  dull,  covered  1 

with  cloudy  film      F 

beauty-clouding  film  to  hide  natural  luster; 
nor  a  greasy  film  to  gather  dust.  Your  hair  is 
left  so  sparkling  clean  that  lemon,  vinegar  or 
other  after-rinses  are  unnecessary. 

If  your  hair  is  dull  or  dry-looking,  get  new 
Special  Drene  for  Dry  Hair  at  drug,  depart- 
ment and  100  stores.  Or  ask  your  beauty  oper- 


ator for  this  thrilling  new  shampoo.  Contains 
no  harmful  chemicals,  no  bleach.  Approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping.  Guaranteed  by  Procter 
and  Gamble.  So  revolutionary  in  results — it  is 
America's  largest  selling  shampoo!  Try  it — 
you'll  thrill  to  see  your  hair  reveal  its  natural 
glamorous  beauty !         ir,uu  start  Rt.  v.  s.  #»««.  og. 


Special 


dren 


^  for  Dry  Hair 


or  use  Regular  drene  for  Shampooing  Normal  or  Oily  Hair 
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ZONITORS  ARE 

GREASELESS 


Perhaps  you  too  have  hoped  that  someone 
would  someday  develop  a  suppository  like 
this !  So  safe  to  use  (free  from  "burn"  danger 
and  harmful  drugs).   So  dainty,  snow- 
white,  antiseptic  ...  and  GREASELESS! 
Well,  here  it  is!  Zonitors  kill  germs  at  contact 
and  remain  in  long,  effective  antiseptic  action. 
Absolutely  safe  to  use,  too  —  because  they  con- 
tain no  harmful,  irritating  drugs. 

Zonitors  are  made  with  a  unique  GREASELESS 
base  —  nothing  messy,  nothing  to  melt  or  run. 
They  are  odorless  —  and  deodorizing. 

And  Zonitors  are  easy  to  use!  No  mixing.  No 
fussing.  And  they  wash  away  completely  with 
plain  water. 

Full  instructions  in  package.  $1  for  box  of  12 
individual  glass  vials  —  at  all  U.  S.  and  Cana- 
dian druggists. 

hater,  For  Your  Douche 

Use  2  tablespoons  of  Zonite  to  each  quart  of 
water  —  for  a  thorough  antiseptic  cleansing. 

Zonite  kills  all  kinds  of  germs  —  at  contact! 
And  it's  a  marvelous  deodorant,  too. 
FREE  booklet  in  plain  envelope  on  request. 
Dept.  3206,  Zonite  Products  Corp.,  Chrysler 
Building,  New      _ 
York  City.  Jj**    A Y\  SSSsfti 
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Dorothy  Lamour  decided  that 
six  months  was  long  enough 
to  be   parted  from  her  man. 


JOEL  McCREA  admits  that  he's 
Hollywood's  most  absent-minded 
actor.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  home 
for  the  Lux  Radio  Theater,  where  he 
was  co-starring  in  "Next  Time  We 
Love,"  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  secretary 
telephoned  that  the  producer-director 
would  like  to  have  him  for  his  din- 
ner guest  to  talk  over  the  DeMille 
movie,  "Union  Pacific."  "Tell  him  I 
can't  tonight  because  I've  got  a  radio 
program,"  McCrea  answered,  com- 
pletely forgetting  that  the  radio  pro- 
gram was  DeMille's  own  show,  and 
that  DeMille  meant  dinner  after  the 

broadcast. 

*  *       * 

Because  Carlton  E.  Morse  and  the 
members  of  the  One  Man's  Family 
cast  don't  like  to  change  surround- 
ings, the  broadcast  hasn't  moved  into 
the  new  NBC  studios  in  Hollywood, 
but  still  originates  in  station  KEHE, 
which  isn't  even  an  NBC  affiliate. 

*  *       * 

Arch  Oboler,  one  of  radio's  most 
famous  dramatists,  has  written  a  play 
called  "Dr.  Croton,"  which  is  sched- 
uled for  a  Broadway  production  this 
winter.  It's  a  melodrama,  like  his 
Lights  Out  scripts. 

*  *       * 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn's  swell  work  as 


CBS'  commentator  during  the  Euro- 
pean crisis  has  brought  him  a  con- 
tract with  Pathe  News,  the  newsreel 
company.  He's  to  be  assistant  editor 
and  foreign  news  advisor.  You'll  con- 
tinue hearing  him  on  the  air,  too. 
*       *       * 

The  strange  episode  of  Pancho  Po- 
lesie,  the  famous  "opera  star"  who  ap- 
peared on  Bing  Crosby's  program  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained  on  the  air.  It  has 
never  been  explained  on  the  air  at 
all,  as  far  as  that  goes.  Senor  Polesie 
was  given  a  colossal  introduction,  in 
which  Bing  explained  that  he  was  a 
Crosby  discovery,  making  his  debut 
in  this  country,  and  something  pretty 
extra  special  in  the  line  of  opera  stars. 
Senor  Polesie  then  sang  "The  Dipsy 
Doodle"  a  way  it  was  never  sung 
before,  and,  if  everybody  is  lucky, 
will  never  be  sung  again.  Bing  never 
bothered  to  explain  that  Senor  Pan- 
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cho  was  really  Herb  Polesie,  a  Holly- 
wood movie  producer,  because  he 
supposed  listeners  would  realize  it 
was  all  a  gag.  Some  people  didn't, 
though,  and  are  still  complaining  bit- 
terly that  having  a  famous  opera  star 
sing  "The  Dipsy  Doodle"  was  carrying 
informality  a  little  too  far.  Bing 
pulled  the  same  joke  a  year  or  so 
ago,  when  he  gave  Jerry  Colonna 
(now  on  Bob  Hope's  program)  a 
similar  buildup.  The  Colonna  hoax 
was  explained  on  the  following 
week's  broadcast,  however. 
*       »       * 

Incidentally,  you  can  expect  the 
battle  of  the  outboard  shirts  to  crop 
up  on  the  Crosby  program  every  now 
and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  winter, 
probably.  When  Bing  returned  from 
his  last  year's  trip  to  Honolulu  he 
brought  with  him  one  or  two  of  those 
brightly-colored  shirts  without  tails. 
In  spite  of  all  the  kidding  he  took, 
off  the  air  and  on,  he  persisted  in 
wearing  them,  clinging  to  them  with 
the  same  affection  your  husband  ex- 
hibits toward  that  disgraceful  old  hat 
of  his.  Finally  he  even  started  a  fad 
— you  must  have  noticed  young  men 
wearing  those  same  outboard  shirts 
last  summer.  When  Bob  Burns  re- 
turned from  his  Honolulu  vacation, 


he  brought  along  six  rainbow-hued 
shirts  which  for  eye-smiting  lustre 
made  Bing's  pride  and  joy  look  like 
something  that  had  been  to  the  laun- 
dry too  often.  So  Bing  wouldn't  feel 
too  badly,  Bob  gave  him  a  couple. 

*  *       * 

Dorothy  Lamour's  decision  to  take 
a  week's  vacation  from  the  Chase  and 
Sanborn  show  started  an  epidemic  of 
vacationitis  among  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast.  Don  Ameche  trotted 
off  to  Palm  Springs  with  his  family; 
Edgar  Bergen  accepted  an  invitation 
to  spend  three  days  at  a  friend's 
ranch;  Nelson  Eddy  took  a  trip  to 
Santa  Barbara;  and  Music  Maestro 
Robert  Armbruster  drove  up  to 
Yosemite  Valley.  Only  one  regular 
Chase  and  Sanborn  star  stayed  home: 
Charlie  McCarthy. 

*  *       * 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mary  Small 
is  a  featured  singer  on  Ben  Bernie's 
Sunday  -  afternoon  programs,  she's 
still  a  very  young  young  lady,  whose 
mother  makes  sure  that  she  keeps 
regular  hours  and  meets  only  the 
right  people.  Like  any  other  seven- 
teen-year-old, Mary  chafes  under 
this  apron-string  policy,  and  one  eve- 
ning she  and  Janice  Gilbert,  a  radio 
actress   who    only   recently    emerged 


Here's  your  chance  to  get  a  peep 
at  Bing  Crosby's  outboard  shirt. 

from  the  child-star  classification,  de- 
cided to  step  out.  Dressed  up  in  their 
best  evening  frocks,  they  first  stormed 
the  Stork  Club.  Denied  admission 
there  because  they  didn't  have  a 
reservation,  they  went  on  to  New 
York's  other  cafe-society  gathering- 
place,  the  Club  21 — where  they  also 
found  that  reservations  were  neces- 
sary to  get  in.  In  despair,  they  an- 
nounced that  they  were  Mary  Small 
and  Janice  Gilbert.  The  doorman 
smiled  in  polite  disbelief,  and  went 
right  on  refusing  to  let  them  in.  And 
so  Mary  and  Janice  quietly  went  to  a 
movie  and  then  home,  two  little  celeb- 
rities who  were  still  too  young. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  WINTER . . .  Let  Hinds  Lotion  help  your  hands  say  nice  things  about  you 


-    , 


Even  one  application  makes 
Chapped  Hands  feel  smoother! 

■ 

PEOPLE  look  at  your  hands  and  think — "She's  well 
groomed,  hands  so  smooth!". . .  Or — "She's  let  herself 
go,  hands  so  rough!"  Don't  let  them  stay  that  way.  Use 
Hinds.  Extra-creamy,  extra-softening.  Even  one  ap- 
plication helps  soften  up  flaky  chapping.  Hinds  coaxes 
back  the  "Honeymoon  Softness"  that  wind,  cold, 
steam  heat,  and  hard  water  take  away.  Right  now  you 
can  try  Hinds  without  risking  a  cent.  Good-Will  Bar- 
gain (below)  is  at  toilet  goods  counters. 


TIME  EXTENDED 

ON  GOOD-WILL  BARGAIN 

MONEY  BACK— Buy  the  medium  size  Hinds. 
You  get  a  Good -Will  gift  bottle  with  it.  Tty 
the  gift  bottle  first.  If  it  doesn't  convince  you 
that  Hinds  is  grand  for  chapped  hands,  take 
the  large  bottle  back  unopened,  where  you 
bought  it— and  get  Money  Back. 

EXTRA  LOTION— Keep  both  bottles  and  you 
get  nearly  20^  extra  lotion— at  no  extra  cost! 
More  of  this  fine  favorite  lotion  for  the  money 
than  ever  before!  Hinds  also  comes  in  10c. 
25c,  $1  sizes. 
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CREA 


$25,000.00 

25  GRAND  PRIZES  OF  $1,000  EACH 
Decide  Now  to  JVin  One  of  Them! 

y^"LREADY  True  Story  has  paid  $571,000,  a  fortune,  for  true  stories  written  by 

(yfl    its  readers.   The  bulk  of  this  huge  sum  has  gone  to  men  and  women  who  never 

before  had  written  for  publication.    And  now  comes  another  glorious  opportunity. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  to  be  paid  for  the  twenty-five  best  true 

stories    submitted    on    or    before     Friday, 


March  31,  1939. 

One  thousand  dollars  each  for  twenty-five 
true  stories,  simply  and  convincingly  told — 
what  a  chance  for  you  to  cash  in  richly  on  a 
memory!  For  all  true  stories  are  simply 
memories  of  past  happenings  either  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  set  them  down  or  the 
lives  of  persons  whom  they  know.  Surely 
in  your  own  life  or  the  life  of  an  acquain- 
tance there  is  a  happening  which,  if  set 
down  in  words,  would  put  you  in  line  for 
one  of  the  twenty-five  $1,000  grand  prizes. 
It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  not  to  write  it. 
In  your  own  best  interests  start  today. 

In  writing  your  story,  tell  it  simply  and 
clearly  just  as  it  happened,  being  sure  to 
include  all  background  information,  such 
as  parentage,  surroundings  and  other  facts 
necessary  to  give  a  reader  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  speak  plainly.  Our  magazines  are  de- 
voted to  the  portrayal  of  life  as  it  is 
actually  lived,  so  certainly  you  are  justified 
in  describing  fully  and  frankly  any  situa- 
tion that  actually  happened.  Above  all,  do 
not  refrain  from  writing  it  for  fear  you  lack 
the  necessary  skill.  Trained  literary  ability 
is  not  necessary.  Yours  does  not  need  to 
be  the  best  story  submitted,  nor  the  tenth 
best,  nor  the  twentieth.  If  it  should  be  the 
twenty-fifth  best  still  it  would  be  worth 
$1,000  to  you.  Certainly  you  can  hope  to  be 
among  the  best  twenty-five. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of 
tragedy,  happiness,  failure  or  success,  if  it 
contains  the  interest  and  human  quality  we 
seek  it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of 
less  merit  no  matter  how  beautifully  or 
skilfully  written  they  may  be. 

Judging  upon  this  basis,  to  each  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  submitting  the  twenty- 
five  best  true  stories  will  be  awarded  a 
grand  prize  of  $1,000.  You  may  be  among 
them,  but  only  if  you  write  and  send  in 
your  story. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  method  of  presenting  true  stories 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  effective,  by 
all  means  mail  the  coupon  today  and  one 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Also  do  not 
fail  to  read  the  rules  carefully  and  follow 
them  out  in  particular,  thus  making  sure 
that  your  story  will  reach  us  in  such  form 
as  to  insure  its  full  consideration  for  prize 
or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story, 
send  it  in.  By  mailing  it  as  soon  as  possible 
you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last-minute  land- 
slide, insure  your  story  of  an  early  reading 
and  enable  us  to  determine  the  winners  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


CONTEST  RULES 

All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives 
of  the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  1,000  or  more 
than  50.000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use 
thin  tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  RECORD  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  WITH 
SUBMITTAL.  H  your  story  is  accompanied  by 
your  signed  statement  not  to  return  it.  H  It  is 
not  acceptable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  in  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, an  acknowledgment  or  rejection  notice  will 
be  mailed.  No  corrections  can  be  made  in  manu- 
scripts after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence 
can  be  entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted or  rejected. 

Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployes of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
members  of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  story  is  awarded  a  prize, 
a  check  for  the  balance  due  will  be  mailed  after 
the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscripts  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage 

This  contest  ends  Friday,  March  31,  1939. 

Address  your  manuscripts  for  this  contest  to 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  38C,  P.  O. 
Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


-COUPON- 


RM 
Macfadden   Publications,   Inc.,   Dept.   38C 
P.  O.  Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
tildet  "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


Name 

Street 

Town state 

(Print  plain.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.> 


What's    New    From 
Coast   to    Coast 

(Continued) 

ANDY  DEVINE,  the  new  mayor  of 
Van  Nuys,  California,  will  have  to 
tone  down  his  taste  in  clothes  if  he 
expects  to  measure  up  to  Jack 
Benny's  standards  of  what  the  well- 
dressed  politician  will  wear.  Andy 
arrived  the  other  day  at  the  Benny 
broadcast  dressed  in  a  polo  shirt, 
sport  jacket,  and  extra-loud  slacks — 
at  which  Jack  observed  dryly,  "A  fine 
way  for  a  mayor  to  dress.  You  don't 
catch  LaGuardia  looking  like  a  pre- 
view of  a  Hollywood  tailor's  night- 
mare." 

»      *       * 

Radio  has  a  new  bride  and  groom, 
since  Barbara  Weeks  and  Carl  Frank 
were  married  in  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
New  York,  on  October  26.  Barbara 
plays  the  title  role  in  the  CBS  serial, 
Her  Honor,  Nancy  James,  and  Carl 
is  the  announcer  on  Your  Family  and 
Mine  on  NBC  and  the  Good  Will 
Hour  on  MBS.  John  Loveton,  the 
producer  of  the  Good  Will  Hour,  paid 
back  Carl  for  a  similar  service  by 
being  his  best  man  at  the  wedding. 
No,  no  honeymoon — Carl  was  due  at 
the  Good  Will  Hour  broadcast  Sun- 
day night,  and  neither  of  them  could 
take  time  off  from  their  serial  shows. 


Still  in  the  domestic  news,  the  Lew 
Whites  expect  their  first  baby  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  are  hoping  it  may  arrive 
on  Valentine's  Day.  Lew  supplies  the 
organ  music  on  many  a  daytime  radio 
show. 


AUDIENCES  at  Paul  Whiteman's 
Wednesday  night  CBS  programs 
are  sometimes  puzzled  by  the  impres- 
sive pose  taken  by  Sonny  Schuyler, 
the  featured  vocalist,  when  he  sings. 
Sonny  is  apt  to  fold  his  arms  across 
his  chest,  succeeding  in  looking  rather 
like  a  statesman  instead  of  a  popular 
singer.  Here's  the  explanation:  Sonny 
is  a  bit  subject  to  mike  fright,  which 
plays  hob  with  his  voice,  making  it 
quavery  instead  of  strong  and  sure. 
The  only  way  he's  found  to  subdue 
the  jitters  is  to  fold  his  arms  across 
his  chest.  That  does  it  every  time. 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Mary  Small  Is  grown  up  now — 
She's    on   the    Ben    Bernie  show. 


ALL 
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CLEANLINESS  that's  unbelievable! 
LUSTER  you've  always  desired! 

YOURS    I    MOUTH  FRESHNESS  to /asts.' 

WITH  THE  NEW  LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 

supercharged  with  //y^ 

LUSTER-FOAM 


f//'tinm 


Luster-Foam  gets  better  results  because 

it  is  more  penetrating  ...  foams  into 

tiny  pits,  cracks,  and  fissures  where  so 

much  decay  begins. 

At  the  first  touch  of  saliva  and  brush,  Luster- 
Foam  is  energized  into  a  stimulating,  aromatic 
"bubble  bath  '  that  freshens  the  mouth  delight- 
fully and  actually  performs  a  miracle  on  teeth. 

The  secret  of  Luster-Foam  detergent  is  its 
amazing  penetrating  power. 

It  swiftly  goes  to  work  on  the  remote  and 
hard-to-reach  areas  where,  some  authorities 
say,  more  than  75%  of  decay  starts  .  .  ,  be- 
tween the  teeth  .  .  .  back  of  the  teeth  ...  on 
bite  surfaces  with  their  tiny. pits,  cracks,  and 
fissures.    No  wonder   that  some  authorities 


hail  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  con- 
tributions to  dental 
care. 

As  that  safe, 
dainty  Luster-Foam 
detergent  "bubble 
bath"  freshens  the 
mouth  it  also  per- 
forms these  benefits: 
I.  Quickly  sweeps  away  food  deposits  and 
new  surface  stains.  2.  Attacks  film  which 
dulls  the  natural  luster  of  the  teeth.  3.  Aids 
in  preventing  dangerous  acid  ferments  which 
hasten  decay. 

Once  you  try  the  New  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
with  Luster-Foam  you  will  agree  with  the  ver- 


dict of  a  nationwide  Women's  Consumer  Sur- 
vey which  voted  it  a  decided  favorite  over  two 
leading  brands,  a  2  to  1  choice  over  the  third, 
and  a  slight  edge  over  the  fourth  leading 
brand.  The  verdict  of  the  men's  consumer 
jury  was  essentially  the  same  except  for 
the  fourth  paste.  Lambekt  Pharmacal  Co. 


WHERE  LADIES  TAKE  A  BEATING... 


AT  THE  BRIDGE  TABLE.  More  colds  than  you  can 
count  start  there.  A  cold  never  keeps  a  woman 
home  when  she  has  the  prospect  of  making  a 
slam  in  spades.  She  takes  it  with  her  to  Mabel's 
and  endangers  them  all.  Too  bad  they  don't 
put  up  Listerine  as  a  prize  for  high  score. 


AT  BARGAIN  SALES.  No  cold  ever  kept  a  wom- 
an away  from  one.  When  you  shop  you  run  the 
risk  of  being  infected.  Others  cough  or  sneeze 
in  your  direction  and  bacteria  enters  through 
nose  or  throat.  Fatigue  encourages  germs  to 
begin  their  destructive  work. 


At  the  first  sign  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat 
Listerine...  quick! 


■ 

u_  v 

\M" 

■ 

AT  THE  COOK  STOVE.  Sudden  temperature 
changes  or  drafts,  may  be  other  contributing 
causes  of  colds.  A  woman  meets  them  often  .  .  . 
over  the  cook  stove  .  .  .  coming  from  the 
theatre  .  .  .  stepping  out  of  her  car  into  the 
cold  air. 


Tests  showed  germs  associated  with  colds 

and  sore  throat  reduced  as  much  as  96. 7%, 

IS  minutes  after  gargling  Listerine 

Wet  feet . . .  sudden  temperature  changes 
.  .  .  direct  exposure  to  germs  ...  all  may 
be  contributing  causes  of  colds  and  sim- 
ple sore  throat.  After  such  exposures, 
gargle  Listerine  Antiseptic  quick!  It 
may  spare  you  a  serious  cold  or  painful 
sore  throat. 

At  such  times,   Listerine  Antiseptic 


seems  to  give  Nature  the  helping  hand 
it  needs  in  controlling  the  dangerous 
bacteria  in  mouth  and  throat.  The  pic- 
tures at  the  right  show  high  germ  reduc- 
tions in  the  mouth,  in  tests  made  follow- 
ing Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle — ranging 
up  to  96.7%,  15  minutes  after  the  gargle; 
up  to  80%,  even  after  one  hour. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  and  always  use 
it  at  the  first  symptom  of  trouble. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Tarzan  to  the  mike!    Johnny  Weissmuller,  above, 
says    Fisher,    will    broadcast    this    spring. 


Above,  Fanny  Brice  and  her  daughter  Frances. 
Frances  gets  her  first  movie  break  in  "Zaza." 

Below,  Rudy  Vallee  in  Hollywood — maybe  to 
make    a    new   picture — directs    his    broadcast. 


Fink 


By        GEORGE        FISHER 


Listen  to  his  program  on 
Saturday  nights,  at  6:30, 
over  the  Mutual  network. 


THE  Bob  Hopes  are  busy  denying  stork  rumors,  and 
all  because  of  an  innocent  little  gag  in  Bob's  radio 
monologue  recently,  which  ran  as  follows: 
"Congratulations  are  in  order  tonight.     There's 
been  a  little  addition  at  the  Hope  House  ...  of 
course,  it's  been  expected  for  quite  a  while  .  .  .  say, 
aren't  they  cute  at  first?  .  .  .  Gee,  my  wife  will  be 
surprised  when  she  sees  my  new  car." 
Seems  that  many  listeners  heard  all  but  the  last 
sentence. 

*  #       * 

Studio  workers  are  calling  Bob  Taylor  "Tarzan"  be- 
cause he  hasn't  had  his  hair  cut  in  ten  weeks.  The 
reason  for  the  long  hair  is  this:  Bob  didn't  like  the 
wig  which  the  studio  had  made  for  him  to  wear  in 
his  new  picture  "Stand  Up  and  Fight";  instead,  Bob 
decided  to  let  his  own  hair  grow  to  the  necessary 
length.     "Stand  Up  and  Fight"  is  supposed  to  be  a 

hair-raising  story! 

*  #       * 

Ken  Murray  and  Edgar  Bergen  are  two  of  Holly- 
wood's closest  friends,  and  they  never  fail  to  pull  some 
new  gag  on  each  other  at  the  most  inopportune  mo- 
ments. Recently  Murray  arrived  in  Hollywood  from 
New  York  and  phoned  Bergen,  under  the  guise  of  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Bergen  was  at  his 
politest  .  .  .  Murray  in  his  best  "editor's"  voice.  After 
arranging  a  meeting,  Murray  chimed  in,  "By  the  way, 
we  have  a  mutual  friend  .  .  .  Ken  Murray."  Bergen 
replied,  "Oh  yes  .  .  .  Ken's  out  here  now,  you  know." 
That  was  too  much  for  Murray  .  .  .  and  he  let  out  one 
of  his  infectious  laughs  .  .  .  and  Bergen  immediately 
recognized  it.  You'd  think  that  after  sixteen  years 
they'd  run  out  of  gags  .  .  .  but,  of  course,  Bergen  can 
always  fall  back  on  Charlie  McCarthy's  woodencisms. 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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SLIMMER 

. . .  at  once  ! 

WOULD  you  like  to  SLENDERIZE  your 
SILHOUETTE  .  .  .  and  wear  dresses 
sixes  smaller?  That  is  just  what  the  Thynmold 
Perforated  Rubber  Girdle  will  do  for  you!  But  you 
won't  believe  it  possible  unless  you  actually  try  it 
yourself.  That  is  why  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful 
THYNMOLD  Girdle  and  Brassiere  to  test  for  10 
days  at  our  expense.  If  you  cannot  wear  a  dress 
smaller  than  you  normally  wear,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

BULGES  Smoothed  Out  INSTANTLY! 

■  Make  the  simple  silhouette  test!  Stand  before  a 
mirror  in   your  ordinary  foundation.   Notice  the 
bumps  of  fat . .  .the  thickness  of  waist . . .  the  width 
_^^a  of  hips.    Now    slip    into   your 

THYNMOLD  and  see  the  amaz- 
ing difference!  Your  new  outline 
is  not  only  smaller,  but  all  bulges 
have  been  smoothed  out  instantly! 


co*»ict 
<cov>* 


Test  THYNMOLD  for  10  days 
at  our  expense! 

■  Make  the  silhouette  test 
the  minute  you  receive  your 
THYNMOLD.  Then  wear  it  10 
days  and  make  the  mirror  test 
again.  You  will  be  amazed.  If 
you  are  not  delighted  ...  if 
THYNMOLD  does  not  correct 
your  figure  faults  and  do 
everything  you  expect,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

Made  of  the  Famous 
PERFOLASTIC  RUBBER 

■  THYNMOLD  is  the  modern 
solution  to  the  bulging  waistline 
and  broad  hips.  Its  pure  Para 
rubber  is  perforated  to  help 
body  moisture  evaporate...  its  soft 
inner  lining  is  fused  into  the 
rubber  for  long  wear  and  the 
special  lace-back  feature  allows 
ample  adjustment  for  change  in 
size.  The  overlapping  Brassiere 
gives  a  support  and  freedom  of 
action  impossible  in  a  one-piece 
foundation. 

Sand  for  free  illustrated  folder 


DIRECT      PRODUCTS     CO..     INC. 

Dept.  182,    41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Send  me  illustrated  folder  describing  Thynmold 
Rubber  Girdle  and  Brassiere,  sample  of  perforated 
material  and  full  details  of  your  10-day  Trial  Offer. 

Name 

Address 
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The  Jon  Halls  won't  be  having  the  time  for  such  dinner 
parties   now   that   Frances    Langford    is   on   Texaco. 


The  scripts  for  the  Edward  G. 
Robinson  show,  "Big  Town",  are 
especially  written  each  week  by  some 
of  Hollywood's  biggest  and  best 
writers.  Recent  show,  "Hell  and  High 
Water"  was  the  work  of  Crane  Wil- 
bur .  .  .  old  time  leading  man  for 
Pearl  White  .  .  .  also  the  author  of 
"Alcatraz".  This  air  drama,  however, 
was  Wilbur's  first  important  venture 
into  radio  writing. 


Crutches  and  an  adhesive-tape 
bound  ankle  meant  nothing  to  Shir- 
ley Ross  recently,  when  she  cele- 
brated with  her  husband,  Ken  Dolan, 
at  the  House  of  Murphy.  Injuries 
were  caused  by  a  free-for-all  battle 
with  Madeleine  Carroll  in  "Cafe 
Society"  called  for  in  the  script. 
During  the  brawl  she  caught  her  foot 
in  a  cable  of  a  lamp  and  tore  a  liga- 
ment in  her  ankle.  The  injury  was 
not  too  serious,  and  she  returned  to 
work  the  following  week. 


If  and  when  Raymond  Paige  signs 
his  next  contract  ...  he  may  bring 
his  new  show  to  the  West  Coast.  For 
the  first  time,  he  has  built  a  show  to 
his  own  liking  .  .  .  the  kind  he  has 
always  wanted. 


Rudy  Vallee's  new  singer,  Caryl 
Gould,  who  is  currently  appearing 
with  him  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  is 
a  sultry  brunette  .  .  .  the  first  singer 
with  Rudy  since  Fay  Webb.  Judy 
Starr  and  Alice  Faye,  two  of  his  best- 
known  singers,  were  definite  blondes. 


Gene  Krupa,  who  is  currently  mak- 
ing a  Paramount  picture,  is  wowing 
Hollywood  with  his  sensational  rhy- 
thms at  the  Palomar,  popular  Holly- 
wood dance  spot.    Krupa,  named  by 


Paul  Whiteman  as  the  outstanding 
drummer  of  this  country,  attracts 
Hollywood  jitterbugs  as  well  as  the 
cinema  great  by  his  drum  wizardry. 


The  political  situation  in  Europe 
has  done  a  lot  for  South  American 
tourist  travel.  With  Ty  Power  al- 
ready there,  and  Clark  Gable  and  Bob 
Taylor  both  announcing  it  as  their 
next  vacation  spot,  it  looks  as  though 
Hollywood  has  finally  discovered  that 
there  are  really  TWO  Americas! 


A  star  always  gets  what  he  wants 
in  Hollywood  .  .  .  sometimes!  Dick 
Powell  wanted  to  get  away  from 
singing  roles,  so  Warners  put  him 
into  "Always  Leave  Them  Laughing," 
surrounded  by  38  songs! 


Johnny  Weissmuller  will  be  on 
the  air  early  this  spring.  Which  re- 
minds me  Johnny  has  made  only 
THREE  Tarzan  pictures  in  six  years. 
But  now  he's  really  going  to  work. 
His  new  film  contract  calls  for  him 
to  make  three  Tarzan  pictures  in 
three  years.  So  far  in  his  film  career, 
Weissmuller  has  seldom  had  to  speak 
a  line  in  his  pictures  ...  he  merely 
says  "Ugh!"  The  terms  of  his  new 
contract  call  for  him  to  say  twice 
as  much  ...  in  other  words,  "Ugh! 
Ugh!" 


Confidentially,  it  seems  that  sooner 
or  later  they  all  go  Hollywood.  Even 
Bob  Burns  has  a  new  streamlined 
Bazooka! 


And  there's  the  one  about  Charlie 
McCarthy;  Charlie  is  doing  so  well  at 
Universal  that  he's  been  signed  to  a 
new,  long-term-ite  contract! 


Confidentially,  I  tip  my  hat  to  Jerry 
Colonna,  be-mustached  comedian  of 
the  Bob  Hope  show,  for  putting  an 
egotistical  star  in  his  place.  The  star 
in  question  remarked  to  Colonna 
that  he  wouldn't  stoop  so  low  as  to 
raise  a  big  mustache  just  for  people 
to  laugh  at,  whereupon  Colonna  re- 
plied, "I'd  rather  have  them  laugh 
at  a  big  mustache  than  sneer  at  a 
big  head!" 


Unknown  to  Hollywood,  Fanny 
Brice's  nineteen-year-old  daughter 
Frances  has  been  working  in  the 
Claudette  Colbert  picture,  "Zaza,"  as 
one  of  the  dancers  in  the  Floradora 
Sextette.  It  all  happened  when  Fanny 
coached  Miss  Colbert  in  her  dancing 
sequences  .  .  .  revealing  tricks  to 
Claudette  that  Fanny  spent  a  lifetime 
in  developing.  Claudette  was  so  ap- 
preciative, she  urged  the  studio  to 
sign  Fanny's  daughter,  who  had  for 
a  long  time  been  eager  to  work  in 
pictures! 


Dorothy  Lamour,  Chase  &  Sanborn 
songbird,  was  selected  to  ride  in  the 
Santa  Claus  Parade  in  Hollywood  this 
year. 


Thayer  Ridgeway,  Sales  Manager 
of  KHJ,  Los  Angeles  outlet  for  the 
Mutual  Network,  used  to  be  a  writer 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Just 
before  he  left  there  some  ten  years 
ago,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  .  .  . 
under  the  title,  "Put  Your  Message 
Before  the  Moderns."  The  articles 
were  never  used.  .  .  .  But  recently, 
the  articles  were  printed  in  their 
entirety   ...  by  his  former  paper. 


ten  years  after  he  had  written 


them! 


Recently  when  Comedian  Bob  Hope 
visited  Elliott  Roosevelt  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  Bob  slept  in  Elliott's 
only  guest  room.  The  next  morning, 
at  breakfast,  Elliott  asked  Bob  how 
he  slept.  "Fine,"  said  Hope,  "why?" 
"Well,"  said  Elliott,  "that  guest  room 
was  built  especially  for  one  person, 
and  in  all  the  time  we  have  lived 
here,  he  slept  in  it  only  once."  The 
special  guest,  as  you  probably  have 
surmised,  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Deanna  Durbin  is  a  grown-up  girl 
now  .  .  .  recently  she  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  British-American 
Society's  Armistice  Ball  at  Holly- 
wood's Ambassador  Hotel.  Her  gown 
was  the  envy  of  many  a  glamorous 
star. 


Because  of  her  role  in  MGM's 
"Honolulu,"  Gracie  Allen  is  learning 
the  Hula  dance,  straight  from  the 
hips  of  a  genuine  Waikiki  dancer. 


Pretty  19-year-old  Sara  Berner, 
who  does  the  impersonations  on  the 
Cantor  show,  has  been  signed  to  a 
Broadway  contract.  Her  first  role  is 
the  lead  in  Eddie  Davis'  new  revue, 
"The  Curtain  Rises."  Miss  Berner  is 
considered  by  Cantor  to  be  the  great- 
est impersonator  and  dialectician  of 
all  time. 


Bob  "Believe  It  or  Not"  Ripley  is 
now  a  Hollywood  actor.  He  has  made 
27  shorts,  but  "Lawless  Era,"  based  on 
the  life  of  Jesse  James,  is  the  first  he 
has  made  in  Hollywood. 


When  Ted  Fio  Rito  quit  dance  band 
batoning  following  his  stay  at  Topsy's, 
famous  Los  Angeles  nitery,  Holly- 
wood lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  best- 
liked  dance  leaders.  Ted  tells  me  he 
will  limit  himself  to  composing,  and 
conducting  the  band  on  the  Jack 
Haley  show.  Muzzy  Marcelino,  t  Fio 
Rito's  vocalist,  has  taken  up  the  baton 
with  his  own  musical  clan. 


Mabel  Todd  has  just  returned  to 
Hollywood  from  her  triumphant  New 
York  stage  appearance,  where  she  ap- 
peared at  Loew's  State  with  Milton 
Berle  and  Tony  Romano — you'll  re- 
member Mabel  and  Tony  were  high- 
lights of  the  Al  Pearce  show  several 
years  ago.  This  was  Mabel's  first 
return  to  New  York  since  her  success 
in  pictures  .  .  .  and  her  home  town 
welcomed  her  with  open  arms. 


Since  Lester  Elliott,  secretary  and 
valet  to  comedian  Charles  Ruggles  for 
nine  years,  suffered  injuries  in  an 
auto  crash,  Ruggles  has  had  to  do  a 
lone  wolf  act  on  the  set  of  "Parents 
on  Probation,"  and  on  the  Texaco 
show,  on  which  he  is  featured. 


NOW 

YOUR  POWDER  BASE  HIOVMS 

EXTRA  "SKIN-VITAMIN" 
TOO!* 

NOW  when  you  smooth  your  skin  for  powder 
with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,  you  give  it 
extra  skin  care.  Now  Pond's  contains  Vitamin  A, 
the  "skin -vitamin"  necessary  to  skin  health. 
Skin  that  lacks  this  vitamin  becomes  rough  and 
dry.  But  when  "skin-vitamin"  is  restored,  it 
helps  make  skin  soft  again. 

Use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  before  powder 
and  for  overnight  to  provide  extra  "skin- 
vitamin"  for  your  skin.  Same  jars.  Same  labels. 
Same  prices. 

^'Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied 
to  the  skin  are  based  upon  medical  literature  and  tests  on  the 
Hkin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


"Sun  and  wind  don't 
roughen  my  skin!  I've 
always  used  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  to 
keep  my  skin  soft  for 
powder.  One  applica- 
tion helps  smooth  away 
little  roughnesses." 

— msnm—m 


Tun*  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond's  Program,  Monday.,  8:30  P.  M.,  N.  Y.  Time,  N.  B.  C. 

Capyritrht.  1939,  Pond'*  Extract  Compeny 
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WE'RE  NOT  WHAT 
YOU  THINK 


By  One  of  Them 


YOU'VE  read  a  lot  of  things  about  me,  I  know.  And 
not  all  of  them  nice.  You've  read  all  about  how  I 
get  up  and  jump  and  yell  and  stomp  my  feet  and  kick 
my  legs  when  I  hear  swing  music.  You've  seen  pic- 
tures in  the  papers  and  magazines  of  me  doing  these 
things,  with  my  arms  and  legs  sticking  out  like  a 
star  fish.  You've  read  about  how  maybe  I  go  into 
drunken  sex  orgies  and  smoke  marijuana  after  listen- 
ing to  swing  music. 

But  you've  never  before  given  me  a  chance  to  speak 
for  myself.    That's  what  I'm  going  to  do  now. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  go  in  for  drunken  sex 
orgies  and  I  don't  smoke  marijuana.  I'm  too  tired 
after  doing  a  fast  Lindy  hop  or  shag  for  the  former, 
and  the  latter  is  out  because  any  kind  of  smoking  hurts 
your  wind.  And  besides,  anything  that  befuddles  your 
head  keeps  you  from  hearing  the  music  right. 

Of  course,  maybe  I  do  dance  a  way  that  seems  to 
older  people  a  little  wild.  But  you  can't  expect  a  girl 
who  knows  how  to  drive  an  automobile  and  who  can 
read  any  day  how  people  fly  from  California  to  New 
York  in  twenty  hours,  and  who  also  knows  about  the 
Normandie  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  four  days,  to  mon- 
key around  with  minuets  or  schottisches  (however 
you  spell  it)  or  waltzes.  Those  dances  go  with  horses 
and  buggies. 

How  did  I  get  this  way?     Well,  that's  a  hard  one. 
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I've  asked  lots  of  my  friends  the  same  question,  just 
to  make  this  story  authentic.  And  they  all  say  the 
same  thing.  They  say  they  always  liked  jazz,  from 
way  back  when  they  were  kids.  Maybe  somebody 
played  them  an  old  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  record.  Or 
one  by  the  Mound  City  Blue  Blowers.  Or  something 
by  Frank  Trumbauer's  orchestra  with  Bix  Beider- 
becke  on  the  cornet.  Maybe  "Tiger  Rag."  Or  "Sugar 
Foot  Stomp."  Or  "Mississippi  Mud."  Or  "Singing 
the  Blues." 

You  didn't  have  to  tell  a  real  jitterbug — only  they 
didn't  call  us  that  then — what  was  good  about  it.  We'd 
start  tapping  our  feet  and  clapping  our  hands  straight 
off. 

That  goes  for  the  real,  genuine  jitterbug.  He  doesn't 
know  why  he  likes  the  stuff,  but  he  likes  it.  And 
it's  not  because  somebody  else  tells  him  he  ought  to 
like  it  either,  the  way  people  sometimes  tell  you 
you  ought  to  like  Beethoven  or  Bach,  whether  you 
understand  Beethoven  and  Bach  or  not. 

Maybe  if  we'd  been  brought  up  by  candle  light  to 
ride  in  bumpy  stage  coaches  and  go  to  services  in 
draughty  cathedrals  and  study  Latin  and  Greek  and 
not  have  enough  orange  juice  or  go  to  the  dentist 
every  six  months,  we'd  be  different. 

But  we  weren't.  We  had  electric  lights  and  enough 
heat  and  minstrel   shows.     (Continued  on  page   60) 
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Illustration  by  Mary  Horton 


WHY  I  HATE 
THEM 


By  a  Famous  Dance  Band  Leader 


I  REMEMBER  when  swing  first  began  to  get  the  people. 
I  remember  it  well,  because  it  got  me  too.  That  was 
about  two  years  ago.  It  seems  much  longer  than  that  now. 
It  seems  an  eternity. 

When  swing  came  in  I  had  a  fairly  big  name  in  the  band 
business.  I  had  a  group  of  musicians  who  had  worked 
with  me  a  long  time.  We  had  built  a  style.  Building  a 
style  isn't  easy,  it  takes  years  of  work.  We  were  a  sweet 
band.  Sweet  nothing,  the  sort  of  music  we  played  was 
downright  tender. 

But  along  came  swing,  slowly  at  first,  then  all  of  a  sudden. 
And  after  it  came,  all  of  a  sudden  it  went  wild,  and  every- 
body wanted  it.  I  had  to  give  up  my  sweet  style,  or  slip 
slowly  down  the  ladder  and  take  to  one-nighters.  When 
you've  been  leading  a  band,  and  blowing  an  instrument  in 
the  big  league  as  long  as  I  had,  you  don't  slip  if  you  can 
help  it.     You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  back  up  again. 

So  I  changed  from  sweet  music  to  swing.  I  had  to  let 
some  of  my  men  go,  musicians  who  had  worked  with  me 
a  long  while.  I  got  a  hot  trumpet  section,  and  a  couple 
of  screaming  saxes.  I  even  changed  my  own  style  of  play- 
ing, and  I  won't  tell  you  what  instrument  I  play  because 
then  you'd  know  who  I  am.  What  I've  got  to  say  would 
knock  me  right  out  of  this  swing  business,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  go  now.  Right  now  I'm  cleaning  up,  but  it's 
been  killing  me.  Maybe  I'm  not  smart  enough  to  know 
you  can't  take  it  with  you.     I  knew  a  lot  of  guys  who 
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WE'RE  NOT  WHAT 
YOU  THINK 


By  One  of  Them 


YOU'VE  read  a  lot  oi  things  about  me,  I  know.  And 
not  all  of  them  nice.  You've  read  all  about  how  I 
get  up  and  jump  and  yell  and  stomp  my  feet  and  kick 
my  legs  when  I  hear  swing  music.  You've  seen  pic- 
tures in  the  papers  and  magazines  of  me  doing  these 
things,  with  my  arms  and  legs  sticking  out  like  a 
star  fish.  You've  read  about  how  maybe  I  go  into 
drunken  sex  orgies  and  smoke  marijuana  after  listen- 
ing to  swing  music. 

But  you've  never  before  given  me  a  chance  to  speak 
for  myself.    That's  what  I'm  going  to  do  now. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  go  in  for  drunken  sex 
orgies  and  I  don't  smoke  marijuana.  I'm  too  tired 
after  doing  a  fast  Lindy  hop  or  shag  for  the  former, 
and  the  latter  is  out  because  any  kind  of  smoking  hurts 
your  wind.  And  besides,  anything  that  befuddles  your 
head  keeps  you  from  hearing  the  music  right. 

Of  course,  maybe  I  do  dance  a  way  that  seems  to 
older  people  a  little  wild.  But  you  can't  expect  a  girl 
who  knows  how  to  drive  an  automobile  and  who  can 
read  any  day  how  people  fly  from  California  to  New 
York  in  twenty  hours,  and  who  also  knows  about  the 
Normandie  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  four  days,  to  mon- 
key around  with  minuets  or  schottisches  (however 
you  spell  it)  or  waltzes.  Those  dances  go  with  horses 
and  buggies. 

How  did  I  get  this  way?  Well,  that's  a  hard  one. 
12 


I've  asked  lots  of  my  friends  the  same  question,  just 
to  make  this  story  authentic.  And  they  all  say  the 
same  thing.  They  say  they  always  liked  jazz,  from 
way  back  when  they  were  kids.  Maybe  somebody 
played  them  an  old  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  record.  Or 
one  by  the  Mound  City  Blue  Blowers.  Or  something 
by  Frank  Trumbauer's  orchestra  with  Bix  Beider- 
becke  on  the  cornet.  Maybe  "Tiger  Bag."  Or  bugar 
Foot  Stomp."  Or  "Mississippi  Mud."  Or  'Singing 
the  Blues."  . 

You  didn't  have  to  tell  a  real  jitterbug— only  tne> 
didn't  call  us  that  then— what  was  good  about  it.  wen 
start  tapping  our  feet  and  clapping  our  hands  straign 

That  goes  for  the  real,  genuine  jitterbug.    He  do""' 
know  why  he  likes  the  stuff,  but  he  likes  it. 
it's  not  because  somebody  else  tells  him  he  °uSnl 
like   it   either,    the   way   people    sometimes   ten  J 
you  ought  to  like  Beethoven  or  Bach,  whether  y 
understand  Beethoven  and  Bach  or  not.  ^ 

Maybe  if  we'd  been  brought  up  by  candle  ugn  ^ 
ride  in  bumpy  stage  coaches  and  go  to  sefV\ 
draughty  cathedrals  and  study  Latin  and  "?ree     ^ 
not  have  enough  orange  juice  or  go  to  the 
every  six  months,  we'd  be  different.  „nmid> 

But  we  weren't.  We  had  electric  lights  and  era  ^ 
heat  and  minstrel  shows.     (Continued  on  pes 


WHY  I  HATE 
THEM 

By  a  Famous  Dance  Band  Leader 


I  REMEMBER  when  swing  first  began  to  get  the  people. 
I  remember  it  well,  because  it  got  me  too.  That  was 
about  two  years  ago.  It  seems  much  longer  than  that  now. 
It  seems  an  eternity. 

When  swing  came  in  I  had  a  fairly  big  name  in  the  band 
business.  I  had  a  group  of  musicians  who  had  worked 
with  me  a  long  time.  We  had  built  a  style.  Building  a 
style  isn't  easy,  it  takes  years  of  work.  We  were  a  sweet 
band.  Sweet  nothing,  the  sort  of  music  we  played  was 
downright  tender. 

But  along  came  swing,  slowly  at  first,  then  all  of  a  sudden. 
And  after  it  came,  all  of  a  sudden  it  went  wild,  and  every- 
body wanted  it.  I  had  to  give  up  my  sweet  style,  or  slip 
slowly  down  the  ladder  and  take  to  one-nighters.  When 
you've  been  leading  a  band,  and  blowing  an  instrument  in 
the  big  league  as  long  as  I  had,  you  don't  slip  if  you  can 
help  it.    You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  back  up  again. 

So  I  changed  from  sweet  music  to  swing.  I  had  to  let 
some  of  my  men  go,  musicians  who  had  worked  with  me 
a  long  while.  I  got  a  hot  trumpet  section,  and  a  couple 
of  screaming  saxes.  I  even  changed  my  own  style  of  play- 
ing, and  I  won't  tell  you  what  instrument  I  play  because 
then  you'd  know  who  I  am.  What  I've  got  to  say  would 
knock  me  right  out  of  this  swing  business,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  go  now.  Right  now  I'm  cleaning  up,  but  it's 
been  killing  me.  Maybe  I'm  not  smart  enough  to  know 
you  can't  take  it  with  you.     I  knew  a  lot  of  guys  who 
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Jitterbug  favorites  —  reading  clockwise, 
Tommy  Dorsey,  Bunny  Berigan,  Louis  Pri- 
ma, a  jam  session,  Gene  Krupa,  Cab  Cal- 
loway, Benny  Goodman  and  Clyde  McCoy. 


didn't    take    anything    with    them. 
When  I  went  swing  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  didn't  mind  it  so  much  at 
first.      I    hated   to   change    my    band,    and 
let  some  of  my  musicians  go,  but  I  liked 
swing  then;  it  wasn't  so  bad. 
I'd  played  plenty  of  swing,  but  not  for  cats 
and  jitterbugs.    Four  or  five  of  us  guys  would 
go  over  to  our  hotel  after  playing  a  date  and 
begin  to  mess  around.     You  know,  blowing  it 
out  plenty  hot  and  loud  for  our  own  amusement. 
Batting  away  at  anything  we  liked,  just  for  re- 
laxation.    Sometimes  we  jammed  it  for  hours, 
even  until  we'd  get  a  few  hot  licks  on  the  door 
from  the  hotel  manager — off  beat,   of  course — 
telling  us  to  quiet  down  or  jive  out  of  his  hotel. 
But  it  was  fun  then.     It  was  a  fine  life.     And 
swing  was  played  the  way  it  ought  to  be  played. 
For  musicians,  for  those  who  can  understand  it. 
Maybe  it  was  two  weeks  after  we  started  play- 
ing swing  for  the  cash  customers,  maybe  it  was 
less,  when  I  began  to  notice  the  difference  in 
myself   and   my  men.     There  were   no   more 
laughs.     There    were    no    jam    sessions    after 
hours.     When  we  came  off  the  stand  after  a 
six-hour  session  we  were  weak  around  the 
knees.     We  were  dead  tired  from  blowing 
our  brains  out  for  the  cats  and  jitterbugs. 
Even  at  that,  the  first  few  months  weren't 
so  bad.    We  were  too  worked  up  about 
swing  to  be  able  to  tell  what  it  was 
doing  to  us.    The  yelling,  cheering, 
shouting  jitterbugs  kept  us  keyed 
up.     It  was  good,  at  first,  to 
see  kids  get  so  excited 
about  music,   even   if 
they  didn't  know 
~0>yA  B^.  what  it  was 


all  about.    And  the  price  of  the  band 
went  sky  high.     We  all  made  more 
money  than  we  had  ever  made.     That 
helped.    You  have  no  idea  how  it  helped. 

But  none  of  us  could  keep  up  the  pace. 
The  long,  continuous  playing,  the  unceasing 
clamor  of  the  swing  fans  for  more  and  more. 
Playing   a  wind   instrument  means   constant 
pressure  against  the  lips.     Playing  soft,  sweet 
stuff  will  often  cause  lip  irritation.    But  swing 
absolutely  tears  the  lips  to  pieces.     I've  seen 
players  in  my  brass  section  wince  every  time 
they  put  their  horns  to  their  lips.    That  agonized 
look  on  their  faces  wasn't  ecstasy;  they  weren't 
"out  of  the  world,"  as  the  jitterbugs  so  gloriously 
put  it. 

Listen,  jitterbug,  you  yell  for  your  swing,  but 
I'd  love  to  see  you  up  there  slapping  it  out  hour 
after  hour!    Next  time  you  yell  "Send  me!    Send 
me!"  get  up  next  to  the  band  and  take  a  good, 
close  look  at  the  lips  of  the  men  in  the  brass  sec- 
tion.    It  isn't  pretty  to  see.     They're  red  and 
raw,    cracked   and   parched,    nearly   bleeding. 
Now  you've  got  an  idea  of  how  the  surface  of 
a  brass  player's  lips  look  after  a  couple  of 
months  of  playing  swing. 

The  nervous  tension,  the  long  hours,  the 
terrifying  noise  was  too  much  for  us.  Some 
of  us  took  to  drinking.     You  can  like  it 
or  not,  a  lot  of  us  didn't,  but  that's  the 
easiest  way  to  keep  going.     I  know 
one  leader  who  has  been  drinking 
himself  out  of  the  business.    He 
drinks  heavy — about  two 
quarts  a  day.    Sure,  he  can 
certainly  swing  out, 
(Continued   on 
page   62) 
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Listen  to  Fibber 
McGee  on  the  NBC 
Red  network,  Tues- 
days   at    9:30    P.M. 


By  f    FIBBER    McCEE 


A  CERTAIN  Roman  gentleman,  one  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  best  friend  was  his  toga,  had  a  brainstorm 
in  46  B.C.  He  discovered  that  there  were  365  days 
in  the  year.  The  next  thing  he  knew,  he'd  invented  the 
calendar.  Which  would  have  been  all  right  by  me  if 
he  hadn't  included  the  month  of  January. 

It's  too  late  now  to  do  much  about  it.  January  has 
become  a  national  institution.  But  there's  no  law  that 
says  you  have  to  ruin  your  health,  your  bank  account, 
and  your  happy  home  life  just  because  of  it. 

There's  a  mistaken  and  pretty  popular  notion  that 
the  New  Year  is  a  cause  for  celebration.  After  years 
of  colliding  with  the  New  Year  head  on  and  coming 
out  much  the  worse  for  wear,  I  feel  it's  time  to  suggest 
a  new  order  of  things. 

Of  course  there's  a  bright  side  to  it.  It  leaves  over 
300  shopping  days  before  you  have  to  take  back  all 
your    Christmas    presents    and    exchange    them    for 


things  you  thought  you'd  get  and  didn't. 

The  first  step  naturally  is  to  be  able  to  breathe  when 
you  wake  up  on  the  first  day.  Unless  you  can  do  that, 
there's  not  much  use  my  going  on.  For  years  I  used 
to  lie  in  bed,  keep  my  eyes  shut  tight  and  pretend  it 
was  still  December  31.  But  you  can  carry  anything 
too  far  and,  so  when  it  got  to  be  January  tenth,  my 
wife  would  tiptoe  into  the  room,  say  "Happy  New 
Year,"  empty  a  pitcher  of  ice  cubes  on  my  head  and 
hand  me  my  check  book.  After  all,  the  discount  on 
bills  payable  is  only  good  until  the  tenth  of  the  month. 
Then  she'd  say, 

"Fibber,  our  worries  are  over.  I've  worked  out  a 
budget  for  us." 

Now,  what's  happy  about  a  new  year  when  you 
begin  it  with  a  budget? 

We  have  a  new  budget  every  year.  Ten  percent  for 
clothes  (the  wife's),  another  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Welles  directs  a  radio   program. 


Strange  and  paradoxical  are  these  untold 
facts  about  the  broadcast  that  terrified  a 
nation   and  the  young   genius   who   directed   it 


w, 


HILE  Orson  Welles  was  broadcasting  the 
Mercury  Theater's  production  of  "The  War  of  the 
Worlds"  he  didn't  have  the  slightest  notion  that  he  was 
frightening  hundreds  of  people  into  conniption  fits.  It 
was  only  when  he  emerged  from  the  studio,  to  find  the 
building  surrounded  by  police  cars,  blue-coats  swarm- 
ing through  the  corridors  and  brandishing  their  night- 
sticks, and  irate  CBS  officials  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy, 
that  he  realized  the  enormity  of  his  Hallowe'en 
broadcast. 

,  Then  he  thought,  along  with  many  of  his  listeners, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  his  own  little 
private  world  of  phenomenal  success  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three. 

The  morning  after  the  broadcast,  after  a  night  which 
— if  you  looked  at  his  unshaven,  worried  face — had 
obviously  been  sleepless,  he  turned  up  at  CBS  to  make 
abject  apologies  to  reporters,  cameramen,  and  news- 
reel  photographers.  He  was  still  sure  he'd  ruined  him- 
self. "If  I'd  planned  to  wreck  my  career,"  he  told 
everyone  who  looked  sympathetic,  and  some  who 
didn't,  "I  couldn't  have  gone  about  it  better." 

But  the  wreck  of  his  career  turned  out  instead  to  be 
a  nice  fat  contract  for  himself  and  the  Mercury  Theater 
troupe — a  contract  with  Campbell's  Soups  at  a  reported 
salary  of  $7,500  a  week.  If  he'd  planned  to  put  himself 
right  into  the  big  money,  he  couldn't  have  succeeded 
more  gloriously. 

That's  one  unforeseen  result  of  the  most  talked-of 
broadcast  of  this  or  many  years.  But  there  were  other 
results,  just  as  unexpected.  In  fact,  if  you  can  make 
one  statement  about  that  famous  program,  it  is  this: 
All  of  its  results  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
everyone  thought  they'd  be.  And  since  everyone 
thought  all  the  results  would  be  bad,  the  strange  fact 
gradually  emerges  that  the  scare  was  a  pretty  healthy 
thing  for  all  concerned,  after  all. 

Take  what  it's  done  for  the  young  genius  who  was 


By     NORTON     RUSSELL 

the  central  figure  in  all  the  commotion — Mr.  Orson 
Welles. 

Up  until  the  night  of  October  30,  you  could  have 
mentioned  his  name  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
except  New  York  without  drawing  a  spark  of  interest 
from  nine  out  of  every  ten  people.  The  tenth  person 
might  have  known  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
a  Sunday-night  radio  program. 

Yet  for  the  last  four  years  Orson  has  been  an  im- 
portant radio  actor.  He's  sent  cold  shivers  up  and  down 
your  back  many  a  time  if  you've  ever  listened  to  The 
Shadow  programs,  in  which  he  played  the  title  role 
until  this  season.  You've  heard  him  acting  in  the 
March  of  Time  and  many  another  commercial  show. 
You've  even  heard  him  reading  poetry  in  the  pauses 
between  a  lady  announcer's  cooking  recipes.  But  that 
wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  make  a  dent  in  the 
public's  consciousness.  Radio  actors,  unless  they  hire 
high-powered  press-agents,  don't  become  famous. 

On  Broadway,  he  was  well  known,  all  right.  He's 
been  the  Main  Stem's  wonder-boy  ever  since  he  pro- 
duced a  Federal  Theater  version  of  Shakespeare's 
"Macbeth"  with  a  cast  of  colored  actors.  He  followed 
this  up  with  another  Federal  Theater  hit  or  two,  then 
branched  out  to  become  director,  star,  stage-manager, 
scenic  designer,  and  general  handyman  for  his  own 
Mercury  Theater.  But  Broadway  isn't  America,  and 
it's  doubtful  if  all  his  excellent  work  on  the  New  York 
stage  would  ever  have  made  him  matter  much  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

And  then — an  accident,  an  innocent  mistake,  a  blun- 
der .  .  .  And  everybody  in  the  country  knew  who  he 
was.  Overnight,  the  attention  of  12,000,000  people  was 
focussed  on  this  young  man,  as  it  would  never  have 
been  if  he'd  just  gone  on  producing  and  starring  in 
good  radio  shows  and  good  plays. 

This  winter  he  is  planning  on  taking  his  Mercury 
Theater  players  on  a  transcontinental  tour.  He  couldn't 
even  have  seriously  considered  such  plans  before  the 
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Martians  descended  on  New  Jersey,  because — to  be 
quite  frank  about  it — the  Mercury  plays  are  rather 
far  over  on  the  "arty"  side,  and  standing  on  their  own 
merits  would  be  a  questionable  gamble  for  audiences 
outside  of  their  big,  cosmopolitan  home  city.  Now, 
with  all  the  publicity  the  Mercury  has  gained,  a  tour 
would  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  money. 

ONE  thing  that  Orson,  at  least,  certainly  never  ex- 
pected to  happen,  after  that  Martian  broadcast, 
is  his  contract  with  the  Campbell  people.  Negotiations 
had  been  on  between  the  Mercury  and  Campbell's  for 
some  time,  but  no  contracts  had  been  signed.  Camp- 
bell's was  openly  anxious  to 
find  a  substitute  for  its 
costly  Hollywood  Hotel,  but 
for  some  reason  it  hadn't 
made  up  its  mind.  Orson 
was  sure  everything  was 
off,  after  the  scare  broad- 
cast. But  instead  of  call- 
ing negotiations  off,  they 
hired  the  Mercury  troupe — 
and  at  a  price  which  was 
even  higher  than  had  been 
asked  before  the  broadcast! 
Violent  mutterings  of 
censorship  were  the  first 
reaction  to  the  Hallowe'en 
scare.  Network  officials 
were  afraid  to  breathe  lest 
the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  hand 
down  an  order  that  all 
scripts  must  be  approved 
by  it  before  being  put  on 
the  air.  It  looked  as 
though  the  American  sys- 
tem of  radio  might  be 
turned  topsy-turvy,  just 
because  of  one  brief  broad- 
cast. 

But  see  what  actually  happened.  People  got  to 
thinking  things  over,  and  they  decided  that  the  most 
dangerous  thing  about  the  "War  of  the  Worlds"  broad- 
cast was  that  it  might  bring  on  censorship  of  radio. 
The  very  newspapers  which  had  printed  the  most 
highly-colored  stories  about  the  scare  let  a  day  or  two 
pass,  and  then  came  out  with  editorials  urging  the 
government  not  to  let  itself  be  stampeded  into  cen- 
soring radio  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

And  the  growing  agitation  for  censorship,  which  has 
been  fretting  radio  for  the  past  year,  seems  thereupon 
to  have  received  a  healthy  set-back. 

Even  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  a  fictional 
drama,  a  bit  of  fantasy,  should  help  strengthen  the 
nation's  rearmament  and  defense  program.  Panic  such 
as  that  which  gripped  people  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia on  October  30  could  have  only  one  explanation, 
military  and  naval  experts  figured.  The  United  States 
was  woefully  unprepared  to  protect  itself  from  attack 
and  frighteningly  conscious  of  that  unpreparedness. 
People  were  all  too  ready  to  believe  that  a  foreign 
enemy  could  invade  New  Jersey  and  take  possession 
of  the  New  York  metropolitan  district. 

Columnist  Dorothy  Thompson  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Orson  be  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  for  jolting  America  into  a  realization  of  its  de- 
fenseless position.  He  probably  won't  get  the  medal. 
But  he  did  set  the  government  a-thinking. 

Another  good  thing  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  accom- 
plished was  to  bar  hysterical  news  reporters  from  the 
air.    No  more,  broadcasters  agreed,  would  news  bulle- 
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"The   Shadow" 
gest  radio  role 


tins  be  read  hysterically,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  world  had 
just  been  decided  the  wrong  way.  In  the  future,  if 
an  announcer  yells  "Flash!"  at  you,  you  can  be  sure 
that  he  really  has  something  of  vital,  even  terrible, 
importance  to  tell  you. 

And — strangest  aftermath  of  all— Campbell  Soup's 
decision  to  drop  their  Hollywood  show  and  sponsor 
a  program  which  had  been  considered  too  highbrow 
for  commercial  radio  has  started  another  ball  rolling. 
Rolling,  it  may  be,  away  from  Hollywood.  Within  a 
week  after  Campbell's  announced  their  new  plans 
came  rumors  of  other  Hollywood  programs  in  trouble, 
worrying  over  impending  cast  changes,  thinking  about 

discarding  "glamorous" 
movie  names  and  return- 
ing to  New  York. 

After  all,  during  the  time 
when  the  supposedly  top- 
ranking  star,  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy, was  on  the  air  there 
were  still  enough  listeners 
to  a  humble  sustaining  pro- 
gram to  cause  a  panic.  And 
that's  a  fact  that  has  led 
smart  advertising  men  to 
wonder  if  the  big  variety 
shows  haven't  about 
reached  the  limit  of  their 
effectiveness,  and  if  listen- 
ers won't  go  in  a  big  way 
for  a  less  high-powered 
program; 

Still  another  unforeseen 
development  cropped  up  in 
the  legal  department.  The 
day  after  the  Martian 
broadcast  there  were  all 
sorts  of  dire  predictions 
that  CBS  and  Orson  would 
be  flooded  with  suits  for 
damages  by  people  who  in 
their  fright  had  injured 
themselves.  So  far,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
information,  very  few  of  these  heralded  suits  have 
been  filed.  There  have  been  letters  threatening  suits 
— plenty  of  them — but  little  actual  legal  action. 

TWO  moving  picture  companies  and  a  famous  author 
have  benefited  by  the  scare  broadcast — believe  it  or 
not.  Paramount  had  a  half-finished  picture  called 
"Invasion"  in  the  works  on  October  30,  and  as  this  is 
written  they  are  rushing  completion  in  order  to  catch 
the  customers  while  the  publicity  is  still  hot.  And 
Universal  lost  no  time  in  knocking  together  a  feature- 
length  picture  from  its  old  serial,  "Flash  Gordon's  Trip 
to  Mars,"  retitling  it  "Mars  Attacks  the  World,"  and 
putting  it  into  the  theaters,  where  it  did  very  nicely. 
Finally,  the  sales  of  books  by  H.  G.  Wells,  who  wrote 
the  story  from  which  Orson  adapted  the  broadcast, 
boomed  immediately. 

And  the  man  responsible  for  all  these  changes  in 
viewpoint,  all  these  conferences  about  preparedness  in 
Washington,  all  these  admissions  paid  and  books  sold, 
is  a  youngster  barely  twenty- three  years  old! 

According  to  the  sworn  records  of  Kenosha,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  Orson  was  born,  that's  his  age.  Skeptic 
after  skeptic  who  didn't — wouldn't — couldn't  believe 
that  such  a  mere  child  could  create  the  success  of  the 
Mercury  Theater,  has  wired  to  Kenosha,  requesting 
copies  of  his  birth  certificate.  The  copies  always  ar- 
rive by  return  mail,  all  correct  and  attested. 

For  some  reason,  it  irritates  many  of  his  co-workers 
in  the  Broadway  vineyard    (Continued  on  page  70) 


was   Orson's   big- 
until  this  season. 


OUT  OF 


WILLIAM  POWELL  is  back  at 
work  again — back  on  the 
M-G-M  lot,  recreating  the 
well-beloved  character  of  Nick 
Charles,  mistakenly  but  frequently 
called  The  Thin  Man.  After  almost 
a  year  of  illness,  a  year  in  which  it 
was  whispered  that  he  would  never 
again  face  a  camera,  Bill  Powell  is 


proving  that  the  gossips  were  wrong. 

That's  news,  and  good  news.  But 
what  you  don't  know  is  that  it  was 
radio,  and  a  now-departed  program, 
which  really  brought  Bill  back  to 
his  public. 

Hollywood  Hotel  is  off  the  air 
now,  probably  for  good,  after  four 
honorable   years    of   entertainment, 


but  its  closing  weeks  were  one  of 
the  best  swan-songs  any  program 
ever  had,  for  they  introduced  Bill 
Powell  to  the  air:  a  new  radio  per- 
sonality, as  polished  and  charming 
to  the  ear  as  he  is  to  the  eye;  a  fas- 
tidious workman;  in  short,  a  fine 
actor.  Hollywood  Hotel  taught  Bill 
that    he    {Continued    on   page  72) 


The  Thin  Man  is  back  at  work  again,  free  from  the  bondage  of  ill  health, 
and  radio  shares  the  credit!     A  vivid  closeup  of  Bill  Powell  at  the  mike 
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HOW  much  should  we  tell 
our  children?  How 
should  we  tell  it?     At 

what  age?     Should  we  even 

tell  them  anything?     Should 

we,  perhaps,  let  them  find  out 

about  sex  in  their  own  way, 

from  their  own  friends? 
Those  are  the  most  difficult 

questions— if    not    the    most 

important — that   a  parent 

must  answer. 

A  few  years  ago  educators 

thought  they  had  the  correct 

answer:     "Tell  them  every- 
thing, and  tell  them  early." 

But    now    the    pendulum    of 

thought   and   opinion   is   be- 
ginning to  reverse  its  swing. 

Some  parents  are  wondering 

if   too   much  frankness  may 

not  be  as  harmful  as  too  little 

— and  articles  and  interviews 

by    prominent    educators    in 

the  press  are  lending  support 

to  their  doubts.  Indeed,  some 

of  these  published  statements  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  we  are  headed  back  toward  an  era  of  prudery. 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  the  sincere,  honest 
parent,  anxious  only  to  do  what  is  best  for  her  chil- 
dren, is  left  in  confusion.  It's  for  such  parents  that 
this  article  is  intended — as  a  guide  to  a  sane  and 
sensible  method  of  sex  instruction. 

Gabriel  Heatter,  radio's  news  commentator  and 
master  of  ceremonies  on  We,  the  People,  is  the  father 
of  a  twenty-year-old  daughter  and  an  eighteen-year- 
old  son  who  are  living  results  of  such  a  sane  and 
sensible  method. 

Heatter  himself  is  a  reformed  "old-fashioned" 
parent,  inclined  at  first  to  shy  away  from  too  much 
frankness;  but  Mrs.  Heatter  has  always  been  an  advocate 
of  modern  theories.  Between  them  they  followed  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  discovered  the  way  to 
treat  this  delicate  problem  with  real  wisdom. 

"I  didn't  believe  in  'modern  education,'  "  Heatter 
confesses  now.  "Mrs.  Heatter  was  always  far  ahead  of 
me  in  that  respect,  and  we  even  used  to  quarrel  over 
how  much  we  should  tell  the  children.  If  I'd  been  left 
to  myself  Maida  and  Basil  would  have  been  put  off 
when  they  came  to  us  with  their  questions.  I'd  have 
told  them  that  nice  people  didn't  talk  about  such  things 
until  they  were  older.  I  would  have,  really — although 
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Gabriel  Heatter — commentator, 
and  director  of  We,  the  Peo- 
ple, who  had  the  courage  to 
speak  his  mind   on  this  subject. 


I'm  a  little  ashamed  to  admit 
it  now.  I'd  have  been  wrongs 
Because  if  there's  one  thing 
I'm  proud  and  happy  over 
today,  it's  my  children's 
healthy,  unashamed  minds 
and  morals. 

"But  because  I  did  start 
out  with  that  old-fashioned 
viewpoint,  I  can  also  see  now 
that  a  middle-of-the-road 
policy  in  telling  your  children 
about  sex  is  much  wiser  than 
the  method  too  many  parents 
are  following  today,  of  forc- 
ing sex  knowledge  on  chil- 
dren when  they  aren't  ready 
to  receive  it. 

"Parents — because  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject — get  obsessed 
with  the  necessity  of  telling 
their  children  about  sex.  The 
result  is  that  they  try  so  hard 
to  do  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  duty  that  pretty  soon 
sex  is  occupying  far  too  important  a  place  in  the  child's 
delicate  mind. 

"I  know  one  woman  who  actually  pesters  her 
twelve-year-old  son  with  sex  information.  He  isn't 
interested,  not  in  the  least.  He'd  much  rather  talk 
about  baseball.  But  she  keeps  on,  and  gradually  she's 
building  up  in  that  boy's  mind  a  belief  that,  to  her,  sex 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  Naturally, 
he's  receptive — what  child  isn't? — and  eventually  sex 
will  become  abnormally  important  to  him  too. 

"She  doesn't  realize  it  but  this  woman  is  doing 
exactly  what  her  'old-fashioned'  ancestors  did — placing 
an  undue  emphasis  on  sex.  They  did  it  by  hiding  the 
facts;  she  is  doing  it  by  flaunting  them. 

"Look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  diet.  In  feeding  your  chil- 
dren, you  give  them  a  balanced  diet,  don't  you?  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  meat,  of  green  vegetables,  of  starches, 
of  cereals?  You  would  no  more  deprive  them  of  one 
kind  of  food — starches,  for  instance — than  you  would 
feed  them  on  it  exclusively.  A  child's  mental  diet 
should  be  just  as  varied.  He  should  have  as  much  sex 
information  as  he  needs,  and  no  more. 

"The  only  way  you  can  tell  when  a  child  needs  sex 
information  is  through  his  questions.  In  bringing  up 
Maida  and  Basil,  Mrs.  Heatter  and  I  answered  all 
questions — but   we   never    (Continued   on   page  76) 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Only  the  kind  of  frankness  that  made  this  daring  interview 
possible  will  solve  the  problem  parents  find  hardest  to  face 
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Its   no   guess-work   now!      Facts,    not   fancies — real 
first    time    read    the    complete,    authentic    story    of 
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MANY  Americans  will  have  television 
sets  operating  in  their  homes  within 
six  months  time!  They  will  have 
purchased  these  sets  on  the  open  market. 
For  at  least  four  hours,  every  week,  they 
will  be  able  to  see  and  hear  television  pro- 
grams. The  television  sets  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  man's  purse,  and 
the  cost  of  operating  these  sets  will  amount 
to  little  more  than  what  it  now  costs  to 
operate  a  radio. 

What  this  article  has  to  say  is  not  tem- 
pered with  "ifs,  maybes,  or  buts,"  as  the 
articles  about  television  have  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  based  on  fact.  It  will  take  into 
consideration,  however,  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  the  new  and  known  advantages 
these  sets  will  have  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  market.  Further  than  this,  to  show 
you  the  far  reaching  significance  television 
will  have  on  you,  the  consumer. 

Television  sets  will  go  on  sale  April  30th, 
1939.  Some  sets  may  go  on  sale  before 
this  time,  perhaps  even  by  January  1st. 
The   definite   date   set,   however,    by   the 
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Radio  Manufacturers  of  America  is  April 
30th.  These  sets  will  be  put  out  by  prac- 
tically all  the  large  companies  who  are 
now  manufacturing  radio  sets. 

The  cost  of  these  sets  has  been  estimated 
between  $150.00  and  $1000,  the  cost  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  screen.  The 
set  the  average  buyer  will  want  to  pur- 
chase will  cost  between  $200  and  $300.  All 
these  sets  will  be  equipped  with  sound  as 
well  as  sight.  There  will  be  some  sets  on 
the  market  which  will  carry  sight  only, 
but  these  sets  probably  won't  last  very 
long  and  will  not  be  purchased  as  heavily 
as  the  sight  and  sound  sets. 

These  television  sets  will  be  on  sale  in 
large  cities  only.  They  will  be  sold  by  all 
the  large  department  stores  and  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  which  now  sell  radios. 
The  reason  television  sets  will  only  be  sold 
in  large  cities  is  because  television  trans- 
mitters will  be  located  only  in  large  cities, 
and  television  can  now  only  be  transmitted 
a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles. 

The   cities   which   will   have   television 

Television   receivers   similar  to  the   RCA 
model  below,  will  be  on  sale  by  April  30. 
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transmitters  will  be  first  of  all  New  York, 
where  on  April  1st  weekly  television 
broadcasts  will  begin.  These  broadcasts 
will  come  from  both  NBC  and  CBS.  NBC 
has  its  television  transmitter  located  atop 
the  Empire  State  Building,  and  CBS  op- 
erates its  from  the  top  of  the  Chrysler 
building. 

Next  most  likely  place  for  television 
will  be  Los  Angeles,  where  it  has  been 
making  most  rapid  strides — that  city  hav- 
ing more  good  technical  men  per  capita 
than  any  in  the  United  States.  Other 
cities  erecting  television  transmitters  are 
Philadelphia,  where  experiments  have 
been  already  carried  on,  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh, Albany,  and  Chicago. 

If  you  do  not  live  within  a  fifty  mile 
radius  of  these  cities,  you  will  have  to 
wait  for  television.  The  length  of  that 
wait  will  be  taken  up  later. 

The  size  of  the  television  screen  when 
it  first  comes  out  will  be  7%  by  10  inches. 
The  size  of  this  screen  will  change  rapidly 
as  production  of  sets  increase.    As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  it  is  changing  now. 
After  David  Sarnoff  made  his 
announcement  of  the  April 
30th  television  debut,  the  Du 
Mont  television  company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Paramount  Pic-, 
tures,  announced  that  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  they  will  be  out  with  a 
television  set  which  has  an  8 
by  11  inch  screen.  And  a 
British  company,  Scophony,  is 
at  work  on  sets  for  American 
consumption  that  will  have  20 
by  24  inch  screens. 

The  entry  of  Paramount  Pic- 
tures into  the  television  scene, 
through  its  subsidiary  com- 
pany, Du  Mont,  is  very  im- 
portant, since  it  indicates  for 
the  first  time  that  the  moving 
picture  industry  will  co- 
operate with  this  new  enter- 
tainment medium.  Du  Mont 
is  now  manufacturing  tele- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


A    new    figure    in    television — 
Eddie  Cantor  is  interested  in . . . 


.  .  .  the  Scophony  set.    English 
designed,  it  has  a  larger  screen. 
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— JMMMe— 

If  you  object  to  the  gruesome  and  the 
thrilling,  if  your  blood  runs  cold  at 
weird  happenings,  and  if  your  soul  balks 
at  cruel  murder— DON'T  READ  THIS  STORY 
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FICTIONIZED   FROM   THE   LIGHTS  OUT  RADIO   DRAMA   BY  ARCH   OBOLER, 

ORIGINALLY  BROADCAST  OVER  NBC.  ADMITTEDLY  PRESENTED  FOR  CHILLS 

AND  THRILLS  ONLY.   RADIO  MIRROR  PUBLISHES  IT  FOR  THE  SAME  REASON 

Illustration  by  Will  Hammel 


I  HERE  were  lights  in  the  house  when  he  came  home 
that  night — blazing  lights  and  the  harsh  rasp  of 
laughter. 

He  opened  the  front  door  quietly  with  his  key, 
stood  a  moment  in  the  hall,  taking  off  his  coat  and 
setting  his  brief  case  down  on  the  spindly,  walnut- 
veneered  table.  Through  the  half-open  door  into  the 
living  room,  he  heard  his  wife's  voice — noisy,  blurring 
her  words  a  very  little. 

"Come  on,"  she  was  saying,  "stick  around,  and  let's 
have  some  more  fun!" 

He  went  into  the  living  room.  Linda,  at  the  piano, 
saw  him  and  struck  a  burlesque  chord.  "Hiya,  Johnny 
boy!"  she  shouted.  "Welcome  home!  I'm  giving  a 
party." 
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On  the  chesterfield  couch  were  a  man  and  a  woman, 
lolling  back  with  highball  glasses  in  their  hands.  The 
man  was  little,  sharp -featured,  cunning.  The  woman 
was  flabby,  gross,  dressed  in  violent  colors.  He  felt 
a  sudden  shame  that  his  wife  should  know  such  people. 

"Get  out!"  he  said  through  tight  lips.  "Get  out- 
right now!" 

"Go  away,"  Linda  scolded  him.  "You're  spoiling  my 
party.    Kenny,  throw  him  out — he's  only  my  husband." 

The  man  called  Kenny  didn't  look  at  her.  He  and 
his  companion  got  up  from  the  couch.  "Okay,  okay," 
he  said  placatingly.  "We  was  just  going,  Mister." 
They  sidled  past  him,  through  the  door. 

"Come  back,  come  back!"  Linda  screamed  angrily. 
"He  can't  get  away  with  this!"  (Continued  on  page  67) 


Martha  Raye  and  Tiny' Ruffner  swing  it 
at  A I  Jo  I  son's  party.  Martha's  one 
of  the  stars  most  frequently  seen 
at   nightclubs,    favoring    the    Palomar. 
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RADIO'S     STARS 

Once  they  were  home-loving  folk, 
but  the  Hollywood  social  bug  got 
them  and  now  they're  going  places 


HOLLYWOOD  is  bringing  the  stars  of  radio  out  of 
their  shells.  Generally,  radio  people  aren't,  and 
never  have  been,  as  socially  minded  as  their  picture 
colleagues.  They've  always  been  inclined  to  prefer 
the  bright  lights  of  the  home  fireside  to  the  brighter 
lights  of  the  currently  popular  night  clubs.  But  to- 
day, when  so  many  of  them  are  living  in  Hollywood, 
they're  learning  how  to  have  fun  in  public  as  well 
as  private,  and  you'll  see  them  in  such  places  as  the 
Trocadero,  Brown  Derby,  and  La  Conga,  formerly 
exclusive  movie  spots. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


RADIO'S  favorite  hangouts  at  the  mo- 
ment are  La  Conga  and  Wally  Ver- 
non's Stage  One,  but  they  may  soon 
switch  their  attentions  to  a  brand  new 
meeting  place.  Stars  like  new  places,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  all  open- 
ings, often  at  the  request  of  the  man- 
agers, who  want  the  publicity.  For 
luncheon,  they  go  to  the  Brown  Derby, 
for  dinner  to  the  Trocadero,  seldom 
wavering  in  their  allegiance. 


You  seldom  find  Fannie  Brice  night- 
clubbing  (Baby  Snooks  just  won't  let 
her).  Above  with  Charlie  Chaplin  at 
the  Trocadero.  Right,  the  Cafe  Victor 
Hugo  brings  out  three  homebodies — Joe 
E.    Brown,    Bing    Crosby,    Gene    Tunney. 
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Don  Ameche  is  one  of  the  rare  chronic 
diner-outers— always  with  Mrs.  A.  Left, 
at  the  Clover  Club  with  Harry  Richman. 
Below,  Shirley  Temple,  Charlie,  and 
Edgar    Bergen    at   the    Legion    parade. 
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RADIO'S  STARS 
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GET  AROUND 
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DEMOCRACY  and  informality  are  the 
keynotes  of  radio  society.  Conspic- 
uously absent  are  exclusive  cliques. 
Rival  comedians  or  singers  are  apt  to  be 
best  friends — for  instance,  Eddie  Cantor 
and  Jack  Benny  have  weekly  casino 
games,  and  the  Bennys  and  George 
Burnses  go  everywhere.  An  unpubli- 
cized  social  activity  is  the  party  Nelson 
Eddy  gives  at  his  home  every  other 
Sunday  to  the  Chase  &  Sanborn  cast. 


Eddy  Duchin's  band  at  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  brought  out  Stuart  Erwin  and  his 
wife.  Left,  the  newly  married  Clark 
Andrews  (she's  Claire  Trevor)  were  the 
inspiration   for  several    parties   recently. 


Right,  even  in  the  midst  of  gay  night  life, 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Jack  Benny  prove 
they  can  go  in  for  serious  discussion.  The 
Bennys  are  often  seen  partying  with 
the  Andy  Devines  as  well  as  the  Burnses. 


A  familiar  Hollywood  foursome  is  Carole 
Lombard,  Clark  Gable  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andy  Devine.  Mrs.  Andy  is  in  the  pic- 
ture at  the  left  too,  but  she's  lurking  in 
the    shadows    behind    Clark's    shoulder. 


Photos  by  Hyman  Fink 
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She's  still  refusing  him.  She  tells  him  she 
doesn't  love  him,  and  says  angrily  she  wishes  he 
wouldn't  keep  bringing  up  a  painful  subject. 

Completely  crushed,  he  makes  a  very  poor  Santa 
Claus — growls  at  the  children  and  mixes  up  all 
the    presents.      But   he    reaches    a   big    decision. 


The  names  and  faces  are  different, 
but  the  romance  is  the  same!  Can 
you  identify  the  two  famous  stars 
who  played  this  real-life  drama? 


THE  "He"  and  "She"  in  this  picture-story  are  two 
of  radio's  best  loved  stars — and  you  should  be  able 
to  identify  them  even  if  professional  models  do 
impersonate  them  in  these  pictures.  Read  the  story, 
try  to  decide  who  the  hero  and  heroine  are,  and  then 
turn  to  page  82  for  their  real  picture. 

The  story  begins  on  Christmas  Eve,  backstage  in  a 
small-town  theater  where  our  sweethearts  are  playing 
in  vaudeville.  They've  been  partners  for  a  year,  and 
he  is  already  in  love  with  her — but  she  persistently 
refuses  his  frequent  proposals.  It  is  after  the  evening 
performances,  and  the  troupe  is  planning  to  hold  a 
holiday  party,  complete  with  Christmas  tree,  on  the 
stage.  For  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  they've  picked  out 
our  hero,  and  decked  out  in  his  Santa  costume,  he 
drops  into  the  heroine's  dressing  room,  hoping  that 
maybe  she'll  accept  him  at  last.  Now  start  the  story 
and  see  what  happens. 


After  the  party  he  tells  her  he's  through — 
either  she  marries  him  or  he  quits  the  act.  She 
is  so  shocked  she  runs  from  the  room  in  tears. 
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Neither  gets  much  sleep  that 
night — and  just  as  he  picks  up 
the  phone  to  apologize,  she 
calls  him  to  say  that  she's 
sorry,  she  didn't  realize  how 
much  she  loved  him  until  he 
made  her  cry,  and  she'll  mar- 
ry him  if  he  still  wants  her. 


On  their  wedding  day,  a  short 
time  later,  they  arrive  in  a 
new  town  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  hotel  clerk  warns 
them  that  if  they  register  be- 
fore seven  o'clock  they'll  be 
charged  for  a  whole  extra  day. 


So,  tired  and  cold, 
they  wait  in  the 
lobby  until  seven, 
when  they  start  out 
to  find  the  jus- 
tice  of  the    peace. 


Even  then,  they're 
almost  too  late,  be- 
cause they  barely 
catch  him  as  he's 
starting  out  on  a 
day's  hunting  trip! 


1 

t 


Fred  MacMurray,  rehears- 
ing a  Lux  Theater  show, 
ponders  the- correct  deliv- 
-'  of  a  difficult   phrase. 


\ 


Today's  crop  of  movie  guest  stars  on  the  air 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  their  predecessors — 
they  realize  broadcasting  is  a  job,  not  a  prank! 


Above,  Jim  mi  e  Stewar 
changes  his  script  with 
the  floor  for  a  desk;  be- 
low,  George  Raft  studies. 


WHEN  big  radio  shows  first  began  to  originate  in  Hollywood,  all  a 
famous  movie  star  had  to  do  in  a  guest  appearance  was  to  giggle 
prettily  a  few  times,  rattle  off  a  page  of  script  any  old  way,  and 
bow  off  the  stage  to  great  applause.  But  listeners  tired  of  such  haphazard 
performances,  and  now  those  days  are  gone  forever.  Today,  Hollywood's 
big  picture  stars  know  that  a  radio  show  means  careful  study,  long  hours 
of  rehearsal,  cutting,  changing,  and  expanding  of  scripts,  meticulous  tim- 
ing of  lines — in  a  word,  real  work.  Stars  know,  perhaps,  that  a  poor 
radio  performance  reflects  itself — unhappily — in  decreasing  receipts  at 
the  movie  box-office.  Here  you  see  a  few  humble  students  of  the  radio 
art  who  respect  this  comparatively  unfamiliar  medium  and  go  about 
mastering  it  as  earnestly  as  they'd  go  about  shooting  a  new  movie. 
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ORIGINATED  BY  LILIAN  LAUFERTY  AND  FIGTIONIZED  BY  HOPE 
HALE  FROM  THE  POPULAR  RADIO  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SAME  NAME 

Sponsored  by  the  Makers  of  Rinso 


D  UTH    Evans   would    never    ques- 


Story  thus  far: 

tion  any  wish  of  Dr.  John  Wayne, 
the  brilliant  surgeon  whose  skill  had  enabled  her 
little  brother  Ned  to  walk  again.  Late  one  after- 
noon when  a  chauffeur-driven  limousine  called  for 
her,  with  the  message  that  she  was  to  come  in  to 
meet  Dr.  Wayne,  she  went  at  once,  without  stop- 
ping to  wonder.  But  the  message  was  a  trick  de- 
vised by  John's  neurotic  and  jealous  wife,  Norma, 
to  place  John  and  Ruth  in  a  compromising  situation 
in  a  deserted  cabin,  where  they  could  be  discovered 
by  Norma  and  a  detective.  The  trick  was  successful, 
and  Norma  left  the  cabin  triumphantly,  swearing  that 
she  would  cause  a  divorce  scandal  that  would  wreck 
John's  career.  Following  her  back  to  town  in  John's 
car,  John  and  Ruth  came  upon  the  scene  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  which  Norma  had  been  seriously 
injured.  They  went  to  the  farmhouse  where  Norma 
had  been  taken,  and  John  examined  her,  discovering 
that  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life  lay  in  immediate 
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operation.  If  he  waited  until  help  arrived  from  town, 
Norma  would  surely  die.  Yet  if  he  operated,  he  might 
still  fail  to  save  her.  In  his  dilemma,  John  turned  to 
Ruth,  knowing  that  her  love  and  confidence  would  not 
fail  him.  She  advised  him  to  operate — not  realizing 
until  too  late  that  the  slatternly  woman  who  owned 
the  farm  had  been  listening  to  their  conversation  from 
the  doorway. 

NEVER  would  Ruth  forget  this  half  hour. 
Before  her,  in  the  smoky  light  of  the  oil  lamp 
held  in  her  tense  hand,  Ruth  saw  a  bleeding, 
dying  body  being  tortured  with  the  clean  cruelty  of 
surgery.  With  this  sight  went  the  knowledge  that 
almost  surely  the  outcome  of  this  operation  would 
mean  ruin  to  her  and  to  the  man  who  was  per- 
forming it.  If  Norma  Wayne  died,  John  Wayne 
could  be  accused  of  her  murder.  If  she  lived  she 
would  carry  out  her  threat  of  blasting  his  career 
with  scandal. 


I  "John!"  Ruth  called.  But  the  ship's 
whistle    drowned    out    their    shouts. 


■  To  escape — that  was  John's  only  thought!  But  there 
was  one  thing  he  forgot — that  you  can't  run  away 
from  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  loves  you.  Begin 
reading    this    thrilling    novel    of    modern    love    now 

Illustration  by  Franz  Felix 


It  was  her  lover,  bending  over  that  bed,  his  quick, 
amazingly  deft  hands  moving  with  the  desperate  speed 
of  a  race  with  death. 

Ruth  bit  her  lip  until  the  blood  was  warm  upon  her 
tongue.  She  forced  the  aching  muscles  of  her  arm  to 
hold  the  lamp  higher.  She  closed  her  eyes.  But  they 
opened  at  his  exclamation. 

"What  is  it,  John?" 

"Two  hands  aren't  enough,"  he  muttered. 

"Can't  I  help?" 

"A  fainting  woman,"  he  said  grimly,  "would  be  the 
final  touch." 

"I  won't  faint,"  Ruth  said  against  the  testimony  of 
waves  of  frightening  sickness  washing  over  her.  "I'll 
fix  a  stand  for  the  lamp  and  I'll  just  wash  my  hands — " 

Somehow  she  did  not  faint.  Somehow  the  minutes 
of  that  experience  ticked  by.  She  guessed  the  meaning 
of  his  quick,  almost  angry  commands,  made  her  numb 
fingers  execute  them.  At  last  she  straightened  her 
back  and  met  his  eyes.     Slowly  he  came  back  from 


surgeon  to  man  and  recognition  dawned  in  his  face. 

"Ruth!  I  forgot  it  was  the  first  time  you'd  seen  a 
thing  like  this.     You  were  wonderful,  Ruth!" 

That  was  enough  to  pay  Ruth  for  everything — even 
for  what  lay  ahead. 

For  even  after  the  nightmare  week  that  followed, 
while  Norma  hung  between  life  and  death,  there  was 
more.  The  news  that  she  would  live  did  not  spell 
the  end. 

IN  his  office  at  the  hospital  Ruth  found  John  with  his 
head  bowed  between  his  hands.  It  was  not  the 
pose  of  a  man  who  has  just  won  a  major  battle. 

"John,  dear,"  she  whispered  with  a  light  soft  hand 
on  his  hair.  He  started.  "What's  the  matter?"  she 
asked  gently. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  held  his  cheek  against  it. 
"Everything,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  understand.  You  told  me  yesterday  Norma 
would  live."  (Continued  on  page   80) 
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Story  thus  far:  n  UTH  Evans  would  never  ques- 
IX  tion  any  wish  of  Dr.  John  Wayne, 
the  brilliant  surgeon  whose  skill  had  enabled  her 
little  brother  Ned  to  walk  again.  Late  one  after- 
noon when  a  chauffeur-driven  limousine  called  for 
her,  with  the  message  that  she  was  to  come  in  to 
meet  Dr.  Wayne,  she'  went  at  once,  without  stop- 
ping to  wonder.  But  the  message  was  a  trick  de- 
vised by  John's  neurotic  and  jealous  wife,  Norma, 
to  place  John  and  Ruth  in  a  compromising  situation 
in  a  deserted  cabin,  where  they  could  be  discovered 
by  Norma  and  a  detective.  The  trick  was  successful, 
and  Norma  left  the  cabin  triumphantly,  swearing  that 
she  would  cause  a  divorce  scandal  that  would  wreck 
John's  career.  Following  her  back  to  town  in  John's 
car,  John  and  Ruth  came  upon  the  scene  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  which  Norma  had  been  seriously 
injured.  They  went  to  the  farmhouse  where  Norma 
had  been  taken,  and  John  examined  her,  discovering 
that  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life  lay  in  immediate 
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operation.  If  he  waited  until  help  arrived  from  town, 
Norma  would  surely  die.  Yet  if  he  operated,  lie  might 
still  fail  to  save  her.  In  his  dilemma,  John  turned  to 
Ruth,  knowing  that  her  love  and  confidence  would  not 
fail  him.  She  advised  him  to  operate — not  realizing 
until  too  late  that  the  slatternly  woman  who  owned 
the  farm  had  been  listening  to  their  conversation  from 
the  doorway. 

NEVER  would  Ruth  forget  this  half  hour. 
Before  her,  in  the  smoky  light  of  the  oil  lamp 
held  in  her  tense  hand,  Ruth  saw  a  bleeding, 
dying  body  being  tortured  with  the  clean  cruelty  of 
surgery.  With  this  sight  went  the  knowledge  that 
almost  surely  the  outcome  of  this  operation  would 
mean  ruin  to  her  and  to  the  man  who  was  per- 
forming it.  If  Norma  Wayne  died,  John  Wayne 
could  be  accused  of  her  murder.  If  she  lived  she 
would  carry  out  her  threat  of  blasting  his  career 
with  scandal. 


■  To  escape — that  was  John's  only  thought!  But  there 
was  one  thing  he  forgot — that  you  can't  run  away 
from  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  loves  you.  Begin 
reading    this    thrilling    novel    of    modern    love    now 
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It  was  her  lover,  bending  over  that  bed,  his  quick, 
amazingly  deft  hands  moving  with  the  desperate  speed 
of  a  race  with  death. 

Ruth  bit  her  lip  until  the  blood  was  warm  upon  her 
tongue.  She  forced  the  aching  muscles  of  her  arm  to 
hold  the  lamp  higher.  She  closed  her  eyes.  But  they 
opened  at  his  exclamation. 

"What  is  it,  John?" 

"Two  hands  aren't  enough,"  he  muttered. 

"Can't  I  help?" 

"A  fainting  woman,"  he  said  grimly,  "would  be  the 
final  touch." 

"I  won't  faint,"  Ruth  said  against  the  testimony  of 
waves  of  frightening  sickness  washing  over  her.  "I'll 
fix  a  stand  for  the  lamp  and  I'll  just  wash  my  hands—" 

Somehow  she  did  not  faint.  Somehow  the  minutes 
of  that  experience  ticked  by.  She  guessed  the  meaning 
of  his  quick,  almost  angry  commands,  made  her  numb 
fingers  execute  them.  At  last  she  straightened  her 
back  and  met  his  eyes.     Slowly  he  came  back  from 


surgeon  to  man  and  recognition  dawned  in  his  face. 

"Ruth!  I  forgot  it  was  the  first  time  you'd  seen  a 
thing  like  this.     You  were  wonderful,  Ruth!" 

That  was  enough  to  pay  Ruth  for  everything — even 
for  what  lay  ahead. 

For  even  after  the  nightmare  week  that  followed, 
while  Norma  hung  between  life  and  death,  there  was 
more.  The  news  that  she  would  live  did  not  spell 
the  end. 

IN  his  office  at  the  hospital  Ruth  found  John  with  his 
head  bowed  between  his  hands.  It  was  not  the 
pose  of  a  man  who  has  just  won  a  major  battle. 

"John,  dear,"  she  whispered  with  a  light  soft  hand 
on  his  hair.  He  started.  "What's  the  matter?"  she 
asked  gently. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  held  his  cheek  against  it. 
"Everything,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  understand.  You  told  me  yesterday  Norma 
would  live."  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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By  DOROTHY  SPENSLEY 
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The  bitter-sweet  tale  of  how  Ned  Sparks  forgot  to  smile 
and  discovered  that  a  sour  puss  brings  honeyed  rewards 


V^ONTRARY  to  all  rumors,  Ned  ("Laughing  Boy") 
Sparks  was  not  weened,  like  Coolidge,  on  a  pickle.  It 
was  a  gherkin.  Some  sources  say  it  was  a  gherkin  at 
Guelph,  which  is  in  Ontario,  which  is  in  Canada.  "It's 
"Sai-nt  Thomas,"  says  Sparks  in  his  nas'al  monotone. 
"Sai-nt  Thomas  in  Ontario,  Canada,  was  where  I  was 
born." 

But  you  could  safely  bet  a  barrel  of  vinegar  against 
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one  undersized  green  lemon  that  nobody  in  St.  Thomas 
ever  thought  Ned  would  be  what  he  is  now — the  sur- 
prise comedy  hit  of  the  Wednesday-night  Texaco  pro- 
gram, acclaimed  by  critics  and  home-folks  alike  as  the 
single  outstanding  new  comedy  star  of  the  1938  season. 
In  St.  Thomas,  Edward  Arthur  Sparkman,  for  that's 
his  name,  was  noted  when  he  was  a  child  for  his 
seriousness.      He     never     (Continued     on    page  53) 


By      MARIAN      RHEA 


The   sad,    sad   tale   of   how    Una   Merkel  discovered — just 
barely   in   time — that  it's   smart  to  be  dumb  after  all 


IT  WASN'T  until  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  new 
Texaco  Theater  of  the  Air  opened  at  CBS  that  Una 
Merkel  got  at  the  real  root  of  the  trouble.  Until  then, 
she  had  harbored  dark  fears  that  she  must  have  hali- 
tosis or  some  equally  undesirable  and  anti-social 
affliction. 

"I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
stew  over  what  was  happening  to  me,"  she  confided. 


"I  thought  maybe  I  had  become  the  victim  of  a  whis- 
pering campaign." 

The  thing  was,  she  had  worked  regularly  in  the 
movies  for  nine  years  and  had  thought  that  she  could 
count  on  several  more.  And  then,  suddenly  she  found 
herself  confronted  by  a  great  and  disconcerting  Era  of 
Leisure  in  which  she  never  once  faced  a  camera.  Of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  it  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Dust  those  lurking  cobwebs  out  of  your  head  with  a 
brand  new  batch  of  teasers.     Everybody's  doin'  it! 


HOWS  your  I.  Q.  today?  Strain- 
ing at  the  leash  and  raring 
to  go?  Then  just  give  it  a  crack 
at  the  following  sets  of  questions, 
inspired  by  radio's  popular  quiz  pro- 
grams. All  the  queries  are  guaran- 
teed brand  new,  never  before  in 
print  or  on  the  air,  and  they'll  keep 
your  brain  jumping. 

You  can  play  Radio  Mirhor's 
Quiz  Game  by  yourself,  or  you  can 
save  it  and  use  it  for  entertainment 
next  time  you  have  a  party  of 
friends  at  your  house.  Either  way, 
it's  lots  of  fun,  and  all  you  need  is 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

When  you've  had  your  try  at  an- 
swering all  the  questions,  turn  to 
page  88  for  the  correct  answers,  and 
add  up  your  score.  There  are  forty- 
five  questions.  Give  yourself  ten 
points  for  each  complete  correct  an- 
swer— five  points  if  you've  been 
right  on  one  part  of  a  two-part 
question,  and  two  points  for  each 
part  of  a  five-part  question.  Our 
experts  say  that  a  score  of  375  en- 
titles you  to  a  blue  ribbon  and  a 
parchment  diploma.  Anything  be- 
tween 200  and  375  means  that 
you're  a  good,  average  scholar;  but 
a  score  below  200  tells  you  to  do 
some  home  work. 

All  ready?  There's  the  starting 
gun! 

Suggested  by 

KAY  KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 

(NBC,    Wednesdays    at    10:00    P.M., 

E.S.T.) 

1.  What  instrument  did  the  late  Bix 
Beiderbecke  play? 

2.  Name  the  conductors  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

3.  On  what  nights  do  you  regularly 
hear  the  following  radio  singers? 
Kenny  Baker,  Bea  Wain,  Lucille 
Manners,  Joan  Edwards,  Tony 
Martin. 

4.  Name  five  songs  whose  titles  con- 
tain the  word  heart. 

5.  Identify  these  five  bandleaders 
from  the  following  clues  to  their 
last  names: 

(a)  The  color  of  an  overcast  sky 
on  a  winter  day. 


(b)  The  eleventh  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

(c)  A  native  of  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow. 

(d)  A  man  who  has  never  done 
an  evil  deed  in  his  life. 

(e)  An  Irish-English  dramatist 
whose  first  two  initials  are 
G.  B. 

6.  What  recent  dance  hit  can  be 
performed  only  to  one  tune? 

7.  If  you  were  a  jitterbug,  which 
five  of  these  danceband  leaders 
would  you  favor?  Glen  Gray, 
Tommy  Dorsey,  Guy  Lombardo, 
Wayne  King,  Art  Shaw,  Ray 
Noble,  Benny  Goodman,  Gene 
Krupa,  Sammy  Kaye,  Chick 
Webb,  Kay  Kyser. 

8.  Who  composed  the  following  five 
tunes? 

(a)  "Over  There."  (b)  "School 
Days."  (c)  "All  Alone."  (d)  "Ah, 
Sweet  Mystery  of  Life."  (e) 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue." 

9.  What  kind  of  products  sponsor 
the  following  band  leaders?  (For 
instance,  a  pipe  tobacco  sponsors 


This  is  a  Scotsman,  you  can  see: 
Now  what  bandleader  can  he  be? 


Ben  Bernie.)  (a)  Eddy  Duchin. 
(b)  Benny  Goodman,  (c)  Guy 
Lombardo.  (d)  Fred  Waring,  (e) 
Phil  Spitalny. 
10.  Complete  the  following  song 
titles: 

(a)  "At  Long  Last  " 

(b)  "There's   a   Faraway   Look 

» 

(c)  'Tve  Got  a  Pocketful " 

(d)  "Drink  to  Me  Only " 

(e)  "Carry  Me  Back " 

Suggested  by 

TRUE  OR  FALSE 

(NBC,  Mondays  at  10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

Are  these  statements  true  or  false? 

1.  The  head  of  Lincoln  on  a  penny 
faces  toward  the  right. 

2.  "Listen,  the  Wind!"  is  Anne  Mor- 
row Lindbergh's  first  book. 

3.  It  was  over  forty  years  ago  that 
H.  G.  Wells  wrote  the  story  from 
which  the  Mercury  Theater 
adapted  its  broadcast,  "The  War 
of  the  Worlds," 

4.  There  are  more  red  stripes  in  the 
United  States  flag  than  there  are 
white  stripes. 

5.  "Flirtation  Walk"  is  the  name  of 
a  path  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

6.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  President  of 
the  United  States  for  two  terms. 

7.  A  mural  is  a  small  black  and 
white  picture. 

8.  The  Titanic  sank  on  its  first  voy- 
age from  Europe  to  America. 

9.  Madame  Marie  Curie  was  a 
French  scientist. 

10.  "We,  the  People  of  the  United 
States"  are  the  first  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Suggested  by 

THE  ASK-IT-BASKET 

(CBS,  Wednesdays  at  7:30  P.M., 

E.S.T.) 

1.  What  kind  of  products  are  ea< 
of  the  following  slogans  used  to 
advertise?  (For  instance,  "No 
brush,  no  lather,  no  rub-in"  ad- 
vertises a  shaving  cream.) 

(a)  "Floating  power." 

(b)  "Branded  with  the  Devil- 
but  fit  for  the  Gods." 
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(c)  "Do  as  your  dentist  does." 

(d)  "When  it  rains,  it  pours." 

(e)  "So  crisp  they  crackle." 

2.  The  term  for  a  United  States 
Senator  is  which — two,  four,  or 
six  years?  For  a  United  States 
Representative — one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years? 

3.  Name  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
states  in  the  Union. 

4.  What  are  the  oldest  living  things 
in  the  world? 

5.  What  have  the  following  men  got 
in  common?  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
Arturo  Toscanini,  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  Neville  Chamberlain,  and 
Adolph  Hitler. 

Suggested  by 

PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

(CBS,  Saturdays  at  8:30  P.M., 

E.S.T.) 

1.  How  many  stripes  are  in  the 
United  States  flag,  and  what  do 
they  stand  for? 

2.  One  kilogram  weighs  approxi- 
mately 2.2  pounds.  Approximate- 
ly, how  many  kilograms  does  a 
21 -pound  object  weigh? 

3.  Where  are  the  Maginot  Line  and 
the  Siegfried  Line? 

4.  A  lesson  in  holiday  dates: 

(a)  Decoration  Day  falls  on  May 
30  or  May  31? 

(b)  Columbus  Day  is  September 
12  or  October  12? 

(c)  Armistice  Day  is  on  Novem- 
ber 11  or  November  12? 

(d)  St.  Valentine's  Day  falls  in 
February  or  March? 

(e)  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  on  March 
16  or  March  17? 

5.  If  you  have  six  ties,  and  wear 
them  in  rotation,  a  different  one 
each  day,  how  many  times  will 
you  wear  each  of  them  during  the 
month  of  December? 

Suggested  by 

INFORMATION,  PLEASE 

(NBC,  Tuesdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E^.T.) 

1.  Identify  the  following  comic  strip 
characters  with  their  proper 
comic  strips: 

(a)  Baby  Dumpling. 

(b)  Emmy  Schmaltz. 

(c)  Perry  Winkle. 

(d)  The  Jeep. 

(e)  Snuffy. 

2.  Name  four  things  which  make 
the  month  of  February  different 
from  any  other  month. 

3.  Unscramble  the  following  list  of 
games  and  numbers  by  putting 


each  game  with  the  number  that 
tells  how  many  men  are  on  its 
team.  Football,  basketball,  base- 
ball, polo,  hockey — 4,  5,  6,  9,  11. 

4.  What  movie  companies  are  iden- 
tified by  the  following  trade- 
marks? 

(a)  A  mountain. 

(b)  A  woman  with  a  torch. 

(c)  A  radio  tower. 

(d)  A  lion. 

(e)  A  model  of  the  earth  turn- 
ing. 

5.  The  following  sentences  are  in- 
complete. Finish  them  by  put- 
ting the  words  game,  food,  drink, 
flower,  article  of  clothing  in  their 
proper  places. 

(a)  Sukiyaki  is  a 

(b)  A  horse's  neck  is  a 

(c)  An  anemone  is  a  

(d)  Jai  alai  is  a  

(e)  A  benjamin  is  a 

Suggested  by 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SEXES 

(NBC,  Tuesdays  at  9:00  P.M.,  E^.T.) 

1.  (a)  Gregg  and  Pitman  are  both 
famous  for   

(b)  Disraeli  and  Bismarck  are 
both  famous  because 

(c)  Amelia  Earhart  and  Beryl 
Markham  are  both  famous 
because   

(d)  Ty  Cobb  and  Jerome  Dean 
are  both  famous  for 

(e)  Arnold  Zweig  and  John  dos 


How  many  men  make  a  team  in  polo? 
Four,    ten,    or   do   they    play   solo? 


Passos  are  both  famous  for 

2.  If  the  United  States  lost  both  its 
President  and  Vice  President, 
who  would  be  acting  President 
until  the  next  election? 

3.  Which  of  the  following  moving 
pictures  were  originally  stage 
plays  and  which  were  novels? 

(a)  "The  Citadel." 

(b)  "Boy  Meets  Girl." 

(c)  "The  Sisters." 

(d)  "Four  Daughters." 

(e)  "Brother  Rat." 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  fuse? 

5.  Distinguish  between  Margaret 
Sanger  and  Margaret  Sangster. 

Suggested   by 

VOX  POP 

(NBC,  Saturdays  at  9:00  P.M.,  F-S.T.) 

1.  What  places  or  things  do  the  fol- 
lowing nicknames  refer  to? 

(a)  The  Father  of  Waters. 

(b)  Old  Faithful. 

(c)  The  Pearl  of  the  Adriatic. 

(d)  The  Gateway  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

(e)  The  Tight  Little  Isle. 

2.  A  lesson  in  Hollywood  marriages: 
Are  the  following  people  married 
or  single1?  Irene  Dunne,  Charles 
Boyer,  Madeleine  CarroH,  Jean 
Arthur,  Joan  Bennett,  Marlene 
Dietrich,  Claudette  Colbert,  Wil- 
liam Powell,  Martha  Raye,  Mar- 
garet Sullavan. 

3.  Who  wrote  the  following  "best- 
sellers"? 

(a)  Paradise  Lost." 

(b)  "Ivanhoe." 

(c)  "Vanity  Fair." 

•(d)  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low." 
(e)  "The    House    of    the    Seven 
Gables." 

4.  What  are  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing plays  by  William  Shakes- 
peare? 

(a)  The  one  about  "star-crossed 
lovers." 

(b)  The  one  about  a  Moor  and 
his  wife. 

(c)  The  one  whose  heroine  goes 
mad  and  drowns  herself. 

(d)  The  one  about  "a  pound  of 
flesh." 

(e)  The  one  about  two  sets  of 
twin  brothers. 

5.  Who  were — or  are — these  people? 

(a)  The  Serpent  of  the  Nile. 

(b)  The  Happy  Warrior. 

(c)  The  Virgin  Queen. 

(d)  Madame  Capet. 

(e)  The  Little  Corporal. 
(For  answers  see  page   88) 


Has    Philo    Vance    been    trying    to 
solve  the  murder  of  the  wrong 
man?    A  swift  and  unexpected 
turn  of  events  brings  the 
mystery  of  the  poisoned 
cigarette  near  a  climax 

The  story  thus  far: 

ON  the  night  of  Philip  Allen's 
death    an    oddly    assorted 
group  of  people  attended 
the  sinister  Cafe  Domdaniel.  Philo 
Vance,  the  famous  detective  was 
there  out  of  curiosity.    Gracie 
Allen,  an  employee  of  the  In- 
O-Scent      Perfume      Compariy, 
had  come  with  one  suitor,  Mr. 
Puttie,  partly  to  make  another 
suitor,    George    Burns,    jealous, 
and     partly     to     persuade     her 
brother  Philip,  a  dish-washer  in 
the    cafe,    not    to    quit    his    job. 
George    Burns    was    keeping    an 
eye  on   Gracie.    One  of  Sergeant 
Heath's  detectives  was   across  the 
street,  watching  to  see  that  Benny 
the    Buzzard,    an   escaped    criminal, 
did  not  return  to  his  old  haunt.  And 
Owl  Owen,  master  criminal,  was  'there 
for  reasons  of  his  own.  Vance  already 
knew    Gracie,    having    met    her    that 
afternoon  in  the  country  when  a  ciga- 
rette   tossed    from    a    passing    car    had 
burned  a  hole  in  her  dress.   At  that  time, 
he  had  jokingly  told  her  he  had  come  to 
the    country    to    kill    a    man.    .    .    .    Shortly 
after  Vance  left  the  Domdaniel,  word  reached 
him  that  Grade's  brother  had  been  found  mys- 
teriously dead  in  the  office  of  Mirche,  the  Dom- 
daniel's  proprietor.    Sergeant  Heath  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  George  Burns  was  guilty  of  Philip's  death, 
but      Vance    was    unsatisfied,     and    persuaded    District 
Attorney  Markham  to  let  George  go  free  pending  further 
investigation.    Gracie,  trying  to  help  Vance  solve  the  case — 
although    she    was    still    unaware    that    her    brother    was    the 
murdered  man — unwittingly  revealed  the  existence  of  a  secret  door 
to  Mirche's  office,  thus  explaining  how  Philip  had  been  found  there 
when  no  one  saw  him  enter.    The  autopsy  showed  that  his  death  had 
been  caused  by  an  obscure  but  very  powerful  poison.   Meanwhile,  Vance's 
investigations  led  him  to  an  interview  with  Owl  Owen,  a  fatally  ill  madman 
who    was   Mirche's   silent   partner   in    the  Domdaniel.    Gracie,   turning  up  with 
another   clue,   offered  Vance  the   cigarette  which  had  burned  the  hole  in  her  dress- 
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llustration   by   Joseph   Tesar 


Dixie   Del    Marr   leaned  against 

the    desk,    looking    at    us    with 

cold    resignation.      Owen    sat 

smiling   faintly,   cynically. 


and,  smelling  it,  Vance  realized 
that  it  appeared  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  poison  which 
had  caused  Philip's  death.  Grade 
then  made  a  startling  accusation 
— that  Philo  Vance  was  the 
murderer! 


C 


PART  V 
Another  Shock 

-RACIE    ALLEN'S    appalling 
accusation  came  like  a  para- 
lyzing shock.    It  was  sev- 
eral    moments     before     I     could 
collect  myself  sufficiently  to  see  the 
logic  behind  it.   It  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  story  which  Vance 
had  built  up  for  the  girl  the  after- 
noon he  had  first  met  her. 
Markham,   with   only   meager   details 
of  that  rustic  encounter  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  tall  tale  spun  by  Vance, 
must    have    recalled    immediately    the 
conversation    at    the    Bellwood    Country 
Club,  in  which  Vance  had  expressed  his 
extravagant  ideas  as  to  how  Pellinzi  should 
be  disposed  of. 
Heath,    too,    flabbergasted   by   the    girl's    an- 
nouncement, must  have  recalled  that  Friday- 
night  dinner;  and  it  was  not  beyond  reason  to 
assume  that  he  now  held  some  hazy  suspicion  of 
Vance's   guilt. 
Vance  himself  was  momentarily   astounded,   for  he 
suddenly  realized  how  Gracie  Allen's  accusation  took 
on  the  color  of  plausibility. 
Markham    approached    the    girl    with    an    austere    frown. 
"That  is  a  grave  charge  you  have  just  made,  Miss  Allen," 
he  said.  His  gruff  tone  indicated  the  intangible  doubts  in  the 
recesses  of  his  mind.    "Tell  me  just  why  you  say  Mr.  Vance  killed 
Benny   the   Buzzard." 
"Why,  I  didn't  say  it — that  is,  I  didn't  make  it  up  out  of  my  own  head. 
I  just  sort  of  repeated  it.  It  was  Mr.  Vance  who  said  it.  He  said  it  when  I  first 
met  him  in  Riverdale.  I  will  tell  you.  Well,  I  went  up  to  Riverdale  last  Saturday 
afternoon  with  Mr.  Puttie — he's  one  of  our  salesmen,    you    know.      Well,    we    got    to 
Riverdale — I  often  go  there — I  think  it's  just  lovely  up  there.    But  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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Has    Philo    Vance   been   trying   to 
solve  the  murder  of  the  wrong 
man?    A  swift  and  unexpected 
turn  of  events  brings  the 
mystery  of  the  poisoned 
cigarette  near  a  climax 


The  story  thus  far: 

ON  the  night  of  Philip  Allen's 
death  an  oddly  assorted 
group  of  people  attended 

the  sinister  Cafe  Domdaniel.  Philo  

Vance,  the  famous  detective  was  *■  ■ 

there  out  of  curiosity.    Grade 
Allen,  an  employee  of  the  In- 
O-Scent      Perfume     Company, 
had  come  with  one  suitor,  Mr. 
Puttie,  partly  to  make  another 
suitor,    George    Burns,    jealous, 
and     partly     to     persuade     her 
brother  Philip,  a  dish-washer  in 
the    cafe,    not    to    quit    his    job. 
George    Burns    was    keeping    an 
eye  on   Gracie.    One  of  Sergeant 
Heath's  detectives  was  across  the 

I I.   watching  to  see  that  Benny 

the  Buzzard,  an  escaped  criminal, 
did  not  return  to  his  old  haunt.  And 
Owl  Owen,  master  criminal,  was  there 
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knew    Gracie,    having    met    her    that 
afternoon  in  the  country  when  a  ciga- 
ratte    tossed    from    a    passing    car    had 
burned  a  hole  in  her  dress.   At  that  time, 
he   had  jokingly  told  her  he  had  come  to 
country    to    kill    a    man.    .    .    .    Shortly 
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Dixie   Del   Marr   leaned  against 

the    desk,    looking    at    us    with 

cold    resignation.      Owen    sat 

smiling   faintly,   cynically. 


and,    smelling    it,    Vance    . 
that    it    appeared    to    be    impreg- 
nated with  the  same  poison  which 
had  caused  Philip's  death.  Grade 

then  made  a  startling  accusation 
— that  Philo  Vance  was  the 
murderer! 

PART  V 
Another   Smock 
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CRACIE    ALLEN'S    appalling 
accusation  came  like  a  para- 
lyzing shock.    It   w 
eral     moments     before     I     could 
collect  myself  sufficiently  to    .  ,   khl 
logic  behind  it.    It  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  story  which  Vance 
had  built  up  for  the  girl  the  after 
noon  he  had  first  met   her. 
Markham,    with   only    meager   detail! 
of  that  rustic  encounter  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  tall  tale  spun  by  Vance, 
must    have    recalled    immediately    the 
conversation    at    the    Bellwood    Country 
Club,   in  which  Vance  had  expressed  his 
extravagant  ideas  as  to  how  Pellinzi  should 
be  disposed  of. 
Heath,   too,   flabbergasted   by   the   girl's   an- 
nouncement, must  have  recalled   thai   Friday- 
night  dinner;  and  it  was  not  beyond  reason  to 
assume  that  he  now  held  some  hazy  suspicion  of 
Vance's   guilt. 
Vance  himself  was  momentarily   astounded,   for   he 
suddenly  realized  how  Gracie  Allen's  accusation  took 
on  the  color  of  plausibility. 
Markham    approached    the    girl    with    an    austere    frown. 
"That  is  a  grave  charge  you  have  just  made,  Miss  Allen," 
he  said.  His  gruff  tone  indicated  the  intangible  doubts  in 
recesses  of  his  mind.    "Tell  me  just  why  you  say  Mr.  Vance  killed 
Benny   the  Buzzard." 
'Why,  /  didn't  say  it— that  is,  I  didn't  make  it  up  out  of  my  own  head. 
I  just  sort' of  repeated  it.  It  was  Mr.  Vance  who  said  it.  He  said  it  when  I  first 
met  him  in  Riverdale.   I  urill  tell  you.   Well,  I  went  up  to  Riverdale  last  Saturday 
afternoon  with  Mr  Puttie— he's  one  of  our  salesmen,    you    know.      Well,    we   got    to 
Riverdale— I  often  go  there— I  think  it's  just  lovely  up  there.    But  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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Artie  Shaw,  rising  new  favor- 
ite   of    the    jitterbug    gang. 

Why  was  Anson  Weeks'  meeting 
with  Judy  Garland   a  surprise? 


THE  FEUD  between  the  Chicago 
hotels,  supper  clubs  and  the  net- 
works should  blow  over  by  New 
Year's  Day  and  many  of  the  very  fine 
dance  bands  playing  in  the  Windy 
City  will  once  again  be  on  the  air  .  .  . 

A  thundering  shakeup  of  Horace 
Heidt's  Brigadiers  is  now  in  effect. 
Horace  just  recently  recruited  the 
Steele  Sisters,  a  trio  formerly  heard 
on  the  all-employee  "Musical  Steel- 
makers" fiesta,  to  replace  the  King 
Sisters  .  .  .  Other  heads  may  fall  as 
Horace  continues  his  search  for  new 
talent  .  .  .  Don't  be  surprised  if  six- 
teen-year-old Dorothy  Anne  Crow,  of 
the  same  steel  stanza,  is  the  next 
Heidt  employee  .    .    . 

Maxine  Grey  has  again  left  Kemp's 
band  to  recuperate  from  that  awful 
train  wreck.  Her  suit  of  $100,000 
against  the  railroad  is  now  in  the 
works  .  .  .  Judy  Starr  has  replaced 
Maxine  .  .  .  Bob  Allen,  of  the  Kemp 
crew,  is  the  cause  for  Suzanne  Hatch 
breaking  her  engagement  to  cafe 
society  pugilist,  Enzo  Fiermonte  .  .  , 
While    Maxine    Grey    is    resting    in 


sunny  California,  radio  executive 
Tommy  Lee  will  hold  her  hand  .  .  . 
George  Hall  will  return  to  the  New 
York  Hotel  Taft  early  in  1939  and 
replace  Enoch  Light  .  .  .  Larry  Clin- 
ton replaces  Sammy  Kaye  in  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  on 
January  10  .  .  .  Dave  Tough,  the 
dreamy  drummer,  has  left  Goodman 
.  .  .  Dave  Apollon,  whose  brand  of 
Russian  -  Hawaiian  music  is  well 
known  to  theater-goers,  sunk  $35,000 
in  a  flop  New  York  night  club  .  .  . 
Shirley  Howard  is  doing  a  comeback 
via  Mutual  .  .  .  Buddy  Clark  and 
Doris  Rhodes  had  it  out  at  CBS  one 
day.  Result:  Doris  left  Buddy's  sus- 
taining programs. 

KEEP  YOUR  EARS  TUNED  TO 

Artie  Shaw:  Now  making  music 
on  Robert  Benchley's  CBS  stanzas. 
Shaw  is  the  New  York  lad  who  mi- 
grated to  New  Haven  and  began  play- 
ing saxophone  in  Rudy  Vallee's  band 
while  still  in  knickers.  Following 
service  in  NBC  and  CBS  house  bands, 
a  sensational  performance  in  a  swing 
concert  in  1936  won  Artie  backing  for 
a  band.  A  gruelling  junket  around 
the  country  just  recently  culminated 
with  an  engagement  at  the  Hotel  Lin- 
coln in  New  York.  Artie  has  a  loyal 
and  large  following  who  approve  his 
self-styled  title,  "king  of  clarinet."  I 
don't  know  whether  Benny  Goodman 
approves. 

Lang  Thompson:  Whose  melodies 
have  come  from  the  Midwest  via 
MBS.  Lang  is  a  tall,  handsome  young 
man  who  is  also  quite  bright.  He 
knew  that  in  order  for  his  infant 
organization  to  attract  attention,  he 
would  have  to  create  some  trick.  So 
(Continued   on   page    66) 
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3:00 
8:05 
8:15 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
1:30 


Eastern  Standard  Time 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 


8:30 
8:30 


3:15 
3:25 


8:30 
3:30 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


10:00 
10:05 
10:15 
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10:30 
10:30 


11:30 
11:30 


12:00 
12:00 


9:15 
9:25 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 


NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 


NBC-Red:  Animal  News 


CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
NBC-Blue:  White  Rcbbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Turn  Back  the  Clock 


NBC-Red:  Tom  Terriss 
CBS:  Press  Radio  News 


CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Melody  Moments 


CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Russian  Melodies 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 


11:00 
11:05 
11:15 


11:30 
11:30 
11:30 


12:00 


12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Red:      University      of      Chicago 
Round  Table 
1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC-Blue:  GREAT  PLAYS 


12:30 
12:30 


11:00    1:00 


12:00 
12:00 
12:00 


1:00 
1:00 


2:00 
2:00 
2:00 


8:00 
2:30 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


3:30 
3:30 


4:00 
8:30 


4:30 
5:00 


6:00 
6:30 


6:00 


8:00 
6:30 


8:15 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 


2:00 
2:00 
2:00 


NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue    Alice  Remsen,  contralto 

NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 


CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES  FAMILY 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  Madrigal  Singers 


NBC-Blue:      RADIO      CITY       MUSIC 
HALL 


1:30 
1:30 


2:00 
2:00 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


3:00    4:00 
3:00    4:00 


4:00 
4:00 
4:00 


4:30 
4:30 
4:30 
4:30 


5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


5:30 
5:30 
5:30 


6:00 
6:00 


6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

7:00 


8:00 
8:00 


8:00 


8:30 
8:30 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

9:30 
9:30 


5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


5:30 
5:30 
5:30 
5:30 


CBS:  Europe  Calling 
MBS:  Lutheran  Hour 


NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker 


NBC-Blue:    THE    MAGIC     KEY     OF 

RCA  .    . 

NBC-Red:    Sunday    Dinner    at    Aunt 
Fanny's 


CBS    N.  Y.  PHILHARMONIC 
NBC-Blue:  Armco  Band  (Jan.  15) 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 


NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Ranger's  Serenade 


NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 


CBS:  Words  Without  Music 
NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  AudiMons 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 


MBS:  The  Shadow 
CBS:  BEN  BERNIE 
NBC-Blue:  Malcolm  La  Prade 
NBC-Red:  The  Spelling  Bee 


5:45  NBC-Blue:  The  Master  Builder 


6:00  CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 

6:00  NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 

6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 


6:30  CBS:  Gateway  to  Hollywood 
6:30  MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 
6:30  NBC-Red:  A  Tale  of  Today 


7:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
7:00  NBC-Red:  JACK  BENNY 


7:30  CBS:  Screen  Actors'  Guild 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  Seth  Parker 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

10  NBC-Red:    DON    AMECHE.     EDGAR 
BERGEN,    NELSON    EDDY 

9:00  CBS:  FORD   SYMPHONY 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  HOLLYWOOD    PLAY- 
HOUSE 
NBC-Red-  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

30  NBC-Blue:  WALTER    WINCHELL 
9:30  NBC-Red:    American    Album    of    Fa- 
miliar Music 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 

10:00  CBS:  Robert  Benchley 

10:00  NBC-Red:  KELLOGG  PROGRAM 

10:00  MBS:  Good  Will  Hour 


10:30  CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 
Lew 
Lehr 


It's  mean  to  kick  a  man  when  he's  down — but  it's  a  good  way  to  get  him  up. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Jan.  1 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to 
everyone,  is  the  wish  of 
Radio  Mirror  and  all  your  radio 
favorites!  .  .  .  And  to  get  1939 
off  to  a  rousing  start,  handsome 
Tyrone  Power  returns  to  the  air 
tonight,  starring  on  the  Holly- 
wood Playhouse  show.  You'll 
hear  him  on  NBC-Blue  at  9:00 
tonight,  and  every  Sunday  night 
from  now  until  next  June.  .  .  . 
Charles  Boyer,  who  took  over 
the  show  while  Tyrone  was  off 
vacationing,  has  no  radio  plans 
just  now,  but  he  did  such  a  good 
job  that  the  sponsors  have  al- 
ready put  him  under  contract  for 
next  season.  ...  At  6:30  you'll 
hear  your  last  of  Billy  House  and 


his  Laugh  Liner  program,  for 
next  week  it  will  be  replaced  by 
a  new  Hollywood  show — which 
your  Almanac  will  tell  you  all 
about  when  the  time  comes.  .  .  . 
Mutual  has  cooked  up  a  big  New 
Year's  Day  program,  consisting 
of  a  review  of  1938's  biggest 
news  events  .  .  .  and  the  other 
networks  will  probably  also  have 
something  of  the  sort.  .  .  . 
Mutual's  Show  of  the  Week,  from 
6:00  to  7:00,  gives  us  the  ten  top 
song  hits  of  the  past  year.  .  .  . 
This  afternoon  at  5:15,  Mutual 
broadcasts  the  annual  East-West 
football  classic,  with  Dick  Smith 
and  Mike  Francovitch  announc- 
ing. 


Tyrone  Power  comes 
back  to  the  Holly- 
wood Playhouse  for 
the    next   six    months. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Jan.  8 


Lauritz  Melchior,  of 
the  Metropolitan,  is 
guest  star  on  this 
evening's    Ford     Hour. 


'TpWO  young  aspirants  to  dra- 
'matic  fame  are  starting  out 
tonight  on  the  road  to  glory — 
because  at  6:30  on  CBS  there's 
the  first  broadcast  of  a  new  show 
called  Gateway  to  Hollywood. 
Sponsored  by  Wrigley's  Gum,  it's 
a  glorified  talent  hunt  for  new 
movie  faces,  conducted  by  old- 
time  producer  Jesse  L.  Lasky  and 
the  RKO  studios.  Each  week 
you'll  hear  a  dramatic  playlet 
starring  two  young  unknown  ac- 
tors, a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  best 
two  heard  during  the  season  will 
get  Hollywood  contracts.  .  .  .  On 
NBC-Blue  at  5:30  this  afternoon, 
Malcolm  LaPrade  gives  one  of 
his  travel-talks,  telling  you  about 


foreign  lands.  ...  A  new  violin- 
ist is  the  guest  star  this  afternoon 
on  the  Philharmonic  concert  over 
CBS  at  3:00.  The  name  is  Guila 
Bustabo.  .  .  .  Another  Hollywood 
program  makes  its  debut  tonight, 
at  7:30  on  CBS.  It's  a  variety 
show,  sponsored  by  Gull  Oil  in 
co-operation  with  the  Screen  Ac- 
tors' Guild,  and  plans  to  specialize 
in  drama.  Each  week  it'll  have 
a  new  guest  star.  ...  A  familiar 
and  greatly  admired  voice  is  the 
featured  attraction  on  tonight's 
Ford  Symphony  Hour,  CBS  at 
9:00 — Lauritz  Melchior,  Danish 
tenor,  is  singing,  and  undoubtedly 
he'll  offer  one  or  two  songs  from 
his  specialty,  Wagnerian  opera. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Jan.  15 


IDE  a  "first-listener"  today,  and 
hear  the  two  new  programs 
that  are  making  their  debuts.  .  .  . 
The  first  one  is  at  3:30  on  NBC- 
Blue — the  Armco  Band,  back 
after  a  long  vacation.  There's 
not  so  much  band  music  on  the 
air  that  you  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  excellent  program — that  is, 
it  will  be  excellent  if  it  measures 
up  to  the  standard  set  in  previous 
years.  .  .  .  The  next  new  show 
is  something  to  get  really  ex- 
cited about,  because  it  stars  Car- 
ole Lombard  in  her  first  weekly 
program.  It's  a  variety  hour, 
sponsored  by  Kellogg  on  NBC- 
Red  at  10:00  and  La  Carole 
will     be     both     a     dramatic     act- 


ress and  a  comedienne  on  it — 
so  listen  in  .  .  .  Ernest  Schel- 
ling,  the  Uncle  Ernest  who  con- 
ducts the  Saturday-morning  chil- 
dren's concerts,  is  on  the  Phi7- 
harmonic  concert  this  afternoon 
at  3:00,  playing  the  piano  in  a 
number  with  the  orchestra.  .  .  . 
And  Jussi  Bjoerling  (pronounced 
Yu-see  B-yor-ling),  the  sensa- 
tional new  tenor,  is  the  Ford 
Hour's  guest.  He  comes  from 
Sweden,  and  is  the  youngest  star 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  he  made  his  debut  this 
season — he  isn't  quite  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  New  York  critics 
think  he's  fine — so  listen  in  to- 
night and  render  your  judgment. 


Tonight's  Ford  Hour 
guest:  Jussi  Bjoer- 
ling, the  Metropol- 
itan's   newest    tenor. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Jan.  22 


8-00  10:00  11:00  CBS:  Dance  orchestra 
8:00  10:0011:00'NBC:  Dance  orchestra 


Lily  Pons  sings  some 
coloratura  arias  on 
CBS  tonight,  as  the 
Ford     Hour's     guest. 


npHE  Original  Good  Will  Hour, 
A  on  Mutual  at  10:00  P.M., 
celebrates  the  close  of  its  first 
year  on  the  air  tonight  by  pre- 
senting a  program  made  up  of 
the  best  and  most  thrilling  real- 
life  dramas  it  has  broadcast  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months.  Ought 
to  be  enthralling  air  fare,  if  you 
like  the  more  serious  sort  of  thing. 
.  .  .  Dainty  Lily  Pons,  who  hasn't 
often  been  heard  lately,  is  the 
guest  star  on  the  Ford  Symphony 
Hour,  CBS  at  9:00.  You  can 
bet  that  leading  the  applause  will 
be  her  husband,  Andre  Kostel- 
anetz.  .  .  .  The  Philharmonic 
seems  to  run  to  violinists  for  its 
guests    these    days.     This    after- 


noon's CBS  program  at  3:00  has 
another,  Nathan  Milstein,  play- 
ing either  a  Mendelssohn  or  a 
Tchaikovsky  concerto.  .  .  .  Serious 
drama  lovers  won't  miss  the  NBC 
Great  Play,  on  the  Blue  network 
at  1:00.  Today  it  is  Schiller's 
"Mary  Stuart."  .  .  .  For  more 
light-hearted  dial  twisters  there 
is  the  Magic  Key  of  RCA,  a  very 
fine  variety  show,  at  2:00  on 
NBC-Blue  .  .  .  not  to  forget  Jack 
Benny,  who  still  leads  all  the 
comedians,  in  your  Almanac's 
opinion,  on  NBC-Red  at  7:00. 
.  .  .  And  both  NBC  and  CBS  are 
carrying  a  gala  all-star  show  from 
10:00  to  11:00,  in  honor  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  birthday. 
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11:15 
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11:45 
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NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwel 
NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Madame  Courageous 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Central  City 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt-Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the   Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
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CBS: 

CBS: 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 

NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 

NBC- 


Mary  Margaret  McBride 
Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
Red    The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
-Red:  Time  for  Thought 


Our  Ga!  Sunday 

The  Goldbergs 

Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 
Red:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 

Road  of  Life 

Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 
Red:  Words  and  Music 

This  Day  is  Ours 

Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

Irene  Beasley 

Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

NBC-Blue:   Terry  and   the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

CBS:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:  Howie  Wing 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Sophie  Tucker 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 

CBS:  County  Seat 

NBC-Blue:  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  EDDIE  CANTOR 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Emily  Post 

CBS:  Cavalcade  of  America 
NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison 
NBC-Red:  AL   PEARCE 

CBS:  Pick  and  Pat 
NBC-Blue:  Those  We  Love 
NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

CBS:  LUX   THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

NBC-Red:  Eddy  Duchin 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Eddie 

Cantor 


We  need  fewer  light  heads  behind  the  head  lights. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Jan.  2 


'THE  last  football  games  of  the 
season  are  the  big  news  today. 
Usually  played  on  New  Year's 
Day,  they  come  today  this  year 
because  New  Year's  Day  was  a 
Sunday,  and  so  two  holidays 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  .  .  . 
First  on  your  schedule  is  the 
Orange  Bowl  Game  from  Miami, 
Florida,  which  will  be  carried  by 
CBS.  Next,  the  Sugar  Bowl 
Game  from  Tulane  Stadium,  New 
Orleans,  broadcast  at  2:00,  EST., 
over  Mutual  and  NBC-Red.  And 
last  of  the  holiday  trio,  the  Rose 
Bowl  Game  from  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, on  NBC-Red  at  4:30. 
Other  networks  than  the  ones 
mentioned  may  carry  the  broad- 


casts— these  are  just  the  ones 
your  Almanac  is  sure  of.  .  .  . 
West  coast  listeners  will  get  their 
first  chances  today  to  hear  two 
very  popular  daytime  serial 
shows — John's  Other  Wife,  and 
Just  Plain  Bill,  heard  in  the  east 
at  10:15  and  10:30  A.M.  Start- 
ing today,  they'll  have  repeat 
broadcasts  so  that  John's  Other 
Wife  will  be  heard  in  the  west 
at  10:00,  and  Just  Plain  Bill  at 
10:15 — both  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  . 
Listen  to  Richard  Maxwell  on 
CBS  this  morning  at  9:00  for 
some  good  singing  and  homely 
philosophy.  If  you  haven't  dis- 
covered Maxwell  yet,  you'll  thank 
us  for  recommending  him. 


Richard  Maxwell  has 
one  of  those  early- 
morning  shows  that 
start    the    day    right. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Jan.  9 


Chinese  specialist 
Alan  Devitt  dons  his 
make-up  tor  Wong 
in  This  Day   Is  Ours. 


TSTHAT  sounds  as  if  it  will  be 
a  pretty  complicated  story 
before  it  ends  up  is  running 
along  on  NBC-Blue  every  morn- 
ing except  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  10:45.  Called  Central  City, 
it's  a  new  serial  which  replaced 
Ma  Perkins  a  few  weeks  ago. 
.  .  .  Central  City  is  a  typical 
American  industrial  city  of  about 
50,000  people,  and  the  drama  is 
presented  in  an  episodic  manner, 
demonstrating  that  the  lives  of 
people  in  such  a  city  are  closely 
intertwined.  Individual  scenes 
are  connected  by  Tom  Powers, 
acting  as  a  narrator,  and  Van 
Heffiin,  Eleanor  Phelps,  Elspeth 
Eric,    Selena    Royle,    and    Frank 


Wilcox  play  leading  roles.  .  .  . 
Interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
these  actors  are  well-known 
Broadway  stage  stars.  .  .  .  Alan 
Devitt,  who  plays  Wong  in  This 
Day  is  Ours,  the  serial  on  CBS 
at  1:45,  is  a  specialist  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  characters,  and  has 
been  in  radio  about  eight  years, 
after  a  career  on  the  legitimate 
stage  and  in  vaudeville.  .  .  . 
When  the  March  of  Time  was  on 
the  air,  nearly  all  its  Oriental 
parts  were  taken  by  Alan.  .  .  . 
Listen  to  the  Rochester  Civic 
Orchestra  on  NBC-Blue  this 
afternoon  at  3:00.  .  .  .  And  to 
Cluh  Matinee  on  the  same  net- 
work  at   4:00. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Jan.  16 


ARMISTICE  Week's  gift  to 
radio  was  pretty  little  Thom- 
asine  Birch,  who  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  a  day  or  so  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  and  made 
her  first  radio  appearance  in 
Kansas  City  in  1934.  Now  she 
sings  on  the  NBC  Breakfast 
Club,  at  9:05  this  morning  on 
the  Blue  network;  and  on  the 
Club  Matinee,  at  4:00  this  after- 
noon over  the  same  network  .  .  . 
also  on  the  Thursday-night  Peo- 
ple 1  Have  Known  show.  .  .  . 
Everybody  around  the  studios 
calls  her  Tommye  instead  of 
Thomasine.  .  .  .  She  came  to  NBC 
after  a  season  of  singing  with 
Roger  Pryor's  orchestra.   .  .  .  It's 


birthday  greetings  today  to  com- 
mentator John  B.  Kennedy,  who 
was  born  on  January  16,  1895, 
in  Quebec.  ...  A  serial  program 
that  promises  to  be  different  is 
County  Seat,  on  CBS  at  7:00 
tonight  and  every  night  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  It's  writ- 
ten by  Milton  Geiger,  whose 
work  has  often  been  heard  on 
the  Vallee,  Chase  and  Sanborn, 
and  other  programs,  and  it  cen- 
ters around  a  small-town  druggist 
who  simply  can't  help  getting 
mixed  up  in  his  neighbors'  lives. 
.  .  .  The  Cavalcade  of  America. 
is  back  again,  on  CBS  tonight  at 
8:00.  It  dramatizes  great  events 
in   this   country. 


Tommye  Birch  sings 
on  the  Breakfast 
Club  and  Club  Mat- 
inee     shows      today. 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC 


Guy  Lombardo 

Blue:  True  or  False 

Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Jan.  23 


Mercedes  Colby  in  Don 
Winslow  of  the  Navy 
is  played  by  blonde 
Lenore     Kingston. 


'TpHE  public  end  of  a  famous 
feud  between  two  famous 
brothers  will  come  tonight  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  when  Jimmy 
and  Tommy  Dorsey  make  up. 
.  .  .  This  is  Tommy's  last  night 
as  orchestra  leader  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  and  tomorrow  night 
is  Jimmy's  first,  so  exactly  at 
midnight  Tommy  is  going  to 
hand  Jimmy  the  baton  and  let 
him  carry  on  from  there.  .  .  . 
The  Dorseys  really  were  sore  at 
each  other  for  a  while,  but  they 
have  been  good  friends  again  for 
some  time  now.  Tonight's  stunt 
is  sort  of  a  public  affirmation  of 
that  friendship.  .  .  .  CBS  is  bring- 
ing   you    the    Dorsey    music    from 


the  New  Yorker.  .  .  .  Lenore 
Kingston,  who  plays  the  role  of 
Mercedes  in  the  Don  Winslow  of 
the  Navy  serial,  on  NBC-Blue  at 
5:30  this  afternoon,  has  been  in 
radio  since  she  was  fourteen. 
She's  now  twenty-one,  with  hazel 
eyes,  yellow  hair,  an  occasional 
freckle,  and  a  passion  for  choc- 
olate cake.  .  .  .  She  comes  of  a 
theatrical  family  and  likes  to 
dance  until  late  at  night  after 
her  work  in  the  studio.  .  .  .  Bob 
Guilbert,  the  lad  who  plays  Don 
Winslow,  turned  down  an  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis  because 
he  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  He 
went  through  college  on  scholar- 
ships  instead. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Irene 

Beasley 


The  easy  chair  is  what  makes  life  so  hard  for  many  of  us. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Dec,  27 


-npHERK  are  all  sorts  of  jobs  in 
radio,  but  none  stranger  than 
John  Cole's.  He's  official  taster 
for  the  Mary  Lee  Taylor  program 
on  CBS  at  11:00  this  morning. 
Yes,  that's  right — official  taster. 
.  .  .  It's  John's  job  not  only  to  an- 
nounce this  Pet  Milk  program,  but 
also  to  sample  the  results  of  the 
recipes  which  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
tests  on  the  show.  .  .  .  John  has 
been  the  taster  ever  since  the  pro- 
gram first  went  on  the  air  five 
years  ago.  At  that  time  he  was 
just  a  cub  member  of  the  adver- 
tising agency  which  handled  the 
broadcast,  and  happened  to  speak 
a  few  words  into  a  microphone  be- 
fore the  audition  for  a  professional 


announcer.  .  .  .  The  audition  never 
took  place,  because  John  got  the 
job  instead.  .  .  .  He's  twenty-six 
years  old,  and  unmarried,  and 
spends  his  free  time  in  writing,  re- 
hearsing, and  acting  in  dramatic 
shows  for  local  stations.  .  .  .  Mary 
Lee  Taylor  plans  her  recipes  for 
the  show,  and  tests  and  retests 
them  many  times  before  she  gives 
them  her  approval  for  demonstra- 
tion on  the  air  or  for  inclusion  in 
one  of  the  several  cookbooks  she 
edits.  She  tries  them  out  on  both 
gas  and  electric  ranges,  to  be  sure 
they'll  come  out  right.  .  .  .  Like 
John  Cole,  Mary  Lee  had  never 
had  any  radio  experience  at  all 
before  starting  this  show. 


Meet  John  Cole — 
Official  Taster  on 
Mary  Lee  Taylor's 
CBS  program,   11:00. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Jan.  3 


S  ixt e  e  n-yea  r-old 
Toni  Gilman  has  been 
on  the  air  since  be- 
fore she  could   read. 


/""\NE  way  to  be  a  radio  star  is 
^^^  to  begin  working  at  a  micro- 
phone even  before  you're  able  to 
read.  That's  what  Toni  Gilman, 
who  plays  Betty  Adams  in  NBC's 
Woman  in  White  program,  did 
.  .  .  with  the  result  that  now  she's 
a  real  radio  veteran  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  ...  In  between  her  air 
appearances — every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  1 0:45  on 
NBC-Red — Toni  goes  on  sand- 
wiching in  her  school  work,  as 
well  as  some  swimming  and 
horseback  riding.  .  .  .  She  was  one 
of  Madge  Tucker's  child  stars  in 
the  days  when  she  memorized  her 
lines,  aided  by  her  mother,  for 
the  broadcasts.  .  .  .  Have  you  per- 


haps been  wondering  what  had 
become  of  Edward  MacHugh,  the 
Gospel  Singer?  He's  on  NBC- 
Red  this  morning  at  9:45.  ...  A 
good-humored  serial  you're  likely 
to  enjoy  is  Those  Happy  Gilmans, 
on  NBC-Red  at  1:45  this  after- 
noon. .  .  .  Cal  Tinney's  fast-mov- 
ing variety  show,  //  /  Had  the 
Chance,  is  being  heard  at  10:00 
Tuesday  nights  now,  on  NBC- 
Blue,  so  listen  in  tonight.  This 
program  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  one  except  Jack 
Benny's  that  was  ever  able  to  per- 
suade Fred  Allen  to  be  a  guest 
star.  ...  Is  Benny  Goodman,  on 
CBS  tonight  at  9:30,  making  his 
music  sweeter,  less  swingy? 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Jan.  10 


jDORTLAND,  Oregon,  people 
are  proudly  listening  this  after- 
noon to  Backstage  Wife,  on  NBC- 
Red  at  4:00.  The  reason  they're 
proud  is  that  Eileen  Palmer, 
playing  the  role  of  Goldie,  is  a 
Portland  girl.  She  recently  gave 
up  the  stage  to  confine  herself  to 
radio  work  .  .  .  which  doesn't 
really  mean  a  thing,  because  al- 
though radio's  hard  work,  its  ac- 
tors seem  always  to  be  able  to 
find  time  for  a  stage  play  if  they 
really  want  to.  .  .  .  Loud  congratu- 
lations are  going  from  your  Al- 
manac to  the  sponsors  of  Infor- 
mation Please,  on  NBC-Blue  at 
8:30  tonight,  for  their  refusal  to 
cheapen  the  program  or  overload 


it  with  commercial  announce- 
ments. It  remains  the  bright  lis- 
tening spot  it  was  when  it  first 
started  as  a  sustaining  broadcast. 
.  .  .  Also  due  for  congratulations 
is  Edward  G.  Robinson,  on  CBS 
at  8:00,  for  his  spirited,  compact 
Big  Town  dramas.  Big  Town's 
success  was  so  great  last  year  that 
many  an  imitator  was  rumored  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1938-1939 
fall  season.  So  far,  nary  an  imi- 
tator has  cropped  up.  Can  it  be 
because  the  better  a  thing  is,  the 
harder  it  is  to  copy?  .  .  .  Follow 
the  Highways  to  Health,  on  CBS 
at  4:00  this  afternoon.  It's  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  health  talks, 
presented  by   prominent   doctors. 


Eileen  Palmer  is 
gold-haired  in  real 
life — and  Goldie  on 
the    air   today    at   4. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  24 


Xavier  Cugat  opens 
tonight  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  with  wires  to 
both   CBS  and   MBS. 


JANUARY  17:  Both  the  NBC 
and  MBS  chains  will  carry  the 
music  of  Xavier  Cugat  and  his 
Latin-American  orchestra  after  he 
opens  tonight  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  Detroit.  .  .  .  Xavier,  one  of 
Society's  pet  bandleaders,  was 
born  in  Barcelona,  and  was  a  first 
violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Grand  Opera  Company  in  Ha- 
vana when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old.  He  went  on  studying  the 
violin,  and  was  a  famous  concert 
artist  here  and  abroad  for  several 
years.  Then  he  gave  up  the  con- 
cert stage  to  organize  his  own 
rhumba  orchestra,  and  has  been 
doing  very  well  indeed  at  it  ever 
since. 


JANUARY  24:  An  anniversary 
that  the  networks  certainly  ought 
to  recognize  today  is  the  hundred- 
and-first  birthday  of  the  Morse 
Code.  On  January  24,  1838, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  sent  the  first 
telegraphed  dot-and-dash  message 
over  ten  miles  of  wire  strung  out 
from  New  York  University.  .  .  . 
This  is  Jimmy  Dorsey's  first  night 
as  maestro  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker — you  can  hear  him  over 
CBS.  .  .  .  That  Bob  Hope  fellow 
is  really  funny,  as  you'll  find  out 
if  you  listen  tonight  at  10:00  on 
NBC-Red.  .  .  .  And  for  a  pleasant, 
homey  little  program,  tune  in 
Uncle  Ezra  on  the  same  network 
at   10:45. 


RADIO     MIRROR 
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WISE  GIRLS  DEPEND  ON  THIS  EXTRA  SKIN  CARE— 
THEY  CREAM  EXTRA  "SKIN-VITAMIN'lNTO  THEIR  SKIN!* 


Boy  Teaches  Girl  —  Nancy  Hoguet  gets  a  lesson  in  the  fine  art 
of  hitting  the  bull's-eye.  Her  fresh  young  skin  gets  simple  and 
intelligent  care.  "I  cream  my  skin  every  day  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  That  puts  extra  'skin-vitamin'  into  it,  besides  cleaning 
and  softening  it." 


Most  Snapshotted  Engaged  Couple— Anne  Clark  Roose- 
velt faced  the  camera  squad  cheerfully  for  4  hours  straight  in 
exchange  for  3  weeks'  privacy  before  her  wedding!  She  says: 
"  'Skin-vitamin'  helps  skin  health.  I'm  glad  to  have  this 
plus  element  in  such  a  good  cream  as  Pond's." 


Big  Moment — Camilla  Morgan  {now 
Mrs.  Remsen  Donald)  finds  it  takes 
two  to  cut  a  cake.  "I'll  always  use 
Pond's,"  she  says.  "When  skin  needs 
Vitamin  A,  it  gets  rough  and  dry. 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  helps  make  up 
for  this." 


245  Presents — Marjorie  Fairchild  sails  for  Bermuda 
honeymoon  day  after  her  wedding  at  St.  Thomas's — 
one  of  the  prettiest  weddings  of  the  season.  She  says: 
"Pond's  was  famous  when  I  was  still  in  my  high  chair. 
I  use  it  for  the  reason  they  did  then — to  smooth  skin 
beautifully  for  make-up." 


*  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin -vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  based  upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


Vitamin  A, the  "skin-vitamin," 
is  necessary  to  skin  health.  Skin 
that  lacks  this  vitamin  becomes 
rough  and  dry.  But  when  "skin- 
vitamin"  is  restored,  it  helps 
make  skin  soft  again. 

•  Scientists  found  that  this  vita- 
min, applied  to  the  skin,  healed 
wounds  and  burns  quicker. 

•  Now  this  "skin -vitamin"  is 
in  every  jar  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream!  Use  Pond's  night  and 
morning  and  before  make-up. 
Same  jars,  labels,  prices. 


Tun*  la  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond's  Program, 
Mondays,  8:30  P.  M.,  N.T.  Tim*,  N.8.C. 

Copyright.  1939.  Food's  Extract  Company 
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NBC-Red:   Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:   Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:   The  O'Neills 
CBS:    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:   Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:   Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:   The  Goldbergs 

CBS:   Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

NBC-Blue:   Goodyear  Farm  News 

NBC-Red:   Let's  Talk  It  Over 

CBS:   Road  of  Life 
NBC-Blue:   Peables  Takes  Charge 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 
CBS:   This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

CBS:   Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Blue:    Your  Health 
NBC-Red:   Betty'and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:   School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:   Ed  Fitzgerald 
NBC-Red:   Betty  Crocker 

CBS:   Indianapolis  Symphony 
NBC-Red:    Mary  Marlin 


NBC-Red:   Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Red:   Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:   Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:   The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:   Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:   Backstage  Wife 

BS:  Time  Out  for  Dancing 
NBC-Red:   Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:   Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:   Girl  Alone 

CBS:   March  ot  Games 


NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:   Dick  Tracy 

NBC-Blue:    Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC-Red:   Your  Family  and  Mine 

CBS:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue.    Don  Winslow 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:   The  Mighty  Show 

NBC-Blue:    Tom  Mi» 

NBC-Red:   Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:   Howie  Wing 

CBS:   Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:    Gulden  Serenaders 

NBC-Red:    Music    Is    My   Hobby 

CBS:    Sophie  Tucker 

NBC-Blue:   Lowell  Thomas 

NBC-Red:    Father  and  Son 

CBS:  County  Seat 

NBC-Blue:    tasy  Aces 

NBC-Red:   Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:    Lum  and  Abner 

NBC-Blue:    Mr.   Keen 

NBC-Red:    Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:   Ask-it-Basket 

MBS:   The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:    GANG  BUSTERS 

NBC-Red:    ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

CBS:    CHESTERFIELD   PROGRAM 

NBC-Blue:   Hobby  Lobby 

NBC-Red:    Tommy  Dorsey 

CBS:TEXACO    STAR    THEATER 
9:00  NBC-Red:    TOWN    HALL    TONIGHT 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Wings  for  the  Martins 
10:00  CBS:   Edgar  A.  Guest 
10:00!NBC-Rc:d:   KAY    KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 
10:00'NBC-Blue:  Fisk  Jubilee  Choir 


of  the 
Day 


"/m 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Bob 
Trout 


Don't  hammer  hard  until  you're  sure  you  can  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Dec.  28 


TT'S  an  easy  matter  nowadays  to 
keep  up  on  the  news  of  the 
world,  if  you'll  only  take  an  hour 
or  so  every  night  to  listen  to  the 
radio.  .  .  .  Besides  the  local  news- 
casters on  every  station  and  the 
frequent  Press-Radio  News  bulle- 
tins, there  are  such  network  com- 
mentators as  Edwin  C.  Hill,  NBC- 
Red  at  7:15;  Lowell  Thomas, 
NBC-Blue  at  6:45;  and  Bob 
Trout,  CBS  at  6:30.  .  .  .  Trout  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
isn't  sponsored — not  yet,  that  is. 
He  made  his  reputation  at  WJSV, 
Columbia's  Washington  station, 
where  he  was  the  most  frequent 
announcer  for  the  President.  .  .  . 
At    one    time    or    another   he    has 


introduced  to  the  radio  audience 
just  about  all  the  personalities 
now  making  history  in  our  na- 
tional Capital.  .  .  .  Starting  life 
with  an  ambition  to  be  a  locomo- 
tive engineer  and  draw  cartoons 
between  train  runs,  he  made  his 
family  miserable  by  running  away 
from  home  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion. ...  At  different  times  he 
worked  as  a  Wall  Street  runner, 
cab  driver,  debt  collector,  filling 
station  attendant,  and  seaman — ■ 
and  finally  ended  up  by  deciding 
to  be  a  writer.  A  pneumonia  at- 
tack ended  this  ambition,  and  a 
radio  job  at  WJSV  was  his  next 
post  after  his  recovery.  .  .  .  He's 
one  of  CBS's  prize  announcers. 


Bob  Trout  is  one  of 
tonight's  trio  of  com- 
mentators to  keep 
you  up  on  the  news. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Jan.  4 


John  Barrymore  is  an 
affable  gentleman 
as  master  of  cere- 
monies    for    Texaco. 


JOHN  BARRYMORE'S  first 
regular  air  program — the  Tex- 
aco Star  Theater,  on  CBS  tonight 
at  9:00 — proves  that  the  young- 
est member  of  the  theater's  Royal 
Family  can  be  quite  funny  and 
very  affable.  .  .  .  Quite  a  long 
jump  for  the  man  who  was  once 
America's  matinee  idol — although 
your  Almanac,  for  one,  can't  see 
that  he  is  such  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  program's  first  mas- 
ter-of-ceremonies,  Adolphe  Men- 
jou.  .  .  .  Like  all  big  Hollywood 
programs,  this  one  is  having  a 
hectic  career,  filled  with  tinkering, 
time  changes,  and  cast  switches. 
Seems  as  if  they  "were  all  neces- 
sary before  one  of  these  colossal 


shows  can  get  into  smooth  work- 
ing order.  ...  On  NCB-Red  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Texaco  show  is 
Fred  Allen,  in  a  program  which 
runs  along  as  smoothly  as  if  it 
were  on  ball-bearings.  Mr.  Allen 
has  learned  how  to  put  a  show 
together — but  it  takes  him  seven 
days  of  hard  work  every  week  to 
do  it.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  the  enter- 
taining Hobby  Lobby  show,  which 
never  seems  to  lose  its  fascination, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30.  .  .  .  Inci- 
dentally, Dave  Elman,  its  origina- 
tor and  boss,  has  just  been  invited 
by  the  Hobby  Guild  of  South  Af- 
rica to  speak  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Rhodesia  next  summer.  Just 
a  little  jaunt  between  broadcasts! 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Jan.  11 


npHE  crack  of  pistols  .  .  .  the 
■*■  rat-a-tat  of  machine  guns  .  .  . 
a  woman's  shrill  scream  .  .  .  these 
are  the  sounds  that  tell  you  it's 
Wednesday  evening  and  Gang 
Busters  is  on  the  CBS  air.  .  .  .  The 
dean  of  thrill-programs  goes  on  its 
exciting  way,  to  the  delight  of 
many  a  listener,  your  Almanac 
included.  .  .  .  Here  are  some  side- 
lights on  the  show.  .  .  .  Colonel  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  the  pro- 
gram's narrator,  has  a  hobby — he 
likes  to  come  to  rehearsals  early 
and  help  the  sound  men  set  up 
their  equipment.  .  .  .  The  Colonel's 
fan  mail  is  full  of  requests  for  aid 
in  locating  missing  persons  and 
pleas  for  legal  advice,  on  subjects 


ranging  all  the  way  from  bigamy 
to  bank  robbery.  .  .  ,  When  you 
hear  a  woman  scream  on  Gang 
Busters,  the  chances  are  that  the 
blood-curdling  sound  comes  from 
the  throat  of  a  girl  hired  especially 
for  the  purpose,  a  radio  actress 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  scream- 
ing. The  job  isn't  as  simple  as  it 
sounds — you  never  can  be  sure 
how  the  scream  will  sound,  par- 
ticularly when  the  air  in  the  studio 
is  filled  with  gun  smoke.  .  .  . 
A  frequent  actress  on  Gang  Bust- 
ers is  Frances  Chaney,  who  was 
born  in  Russia,  studied  in  Constan- 
tinople, was  brought  to  America 
by  her  parents  and  has  recently 
appeared   in  several   stage   shows. 


Frances  Chaney,  of 
Gang  Busters,  also 
plays  in  CBS  Work- 
shop and  other  shows. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Jan.  18 


9:30  10:30NBC-Blue:  NBC  Minstrel  Show 


David  Broekman  is 
the  orchestra  con- 
ductor on  the  Tex- 
aco Theater  tonight. 


PjNE  of  the  personalities  you've 
^^  been  writing  in  about  is 
David  Broekman,  music  master  of 
the  Texaco  Star  Theater  tonight 
at  9:00  on  CBS,  and  no  wonder, 
for  his  orchestrations  and  arrange- 
ments are  something  to  get  ex- 
cited about.  .  .  .  David  is  a  Hol- 
lander— he  was  born  in  Leyden 
in  1900.  At  seventeen,  he  got  his 
first  job,  that  of  a  vocal  coach  in 
the  Royal  State  Opera  in  Amster- 
dam. .  .  ,  At  eighteen,  he  con- 
ducted opera  at  The  Hague,  and 
in  1922  he  came  to  America  to  be 
first  violinist  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  ...  In 
Hollywood,  he  became  music  di- 
rector for  Universal  Pictures.  .  .  . 


He's  married,  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, Melisande,  Dietje.  and  Jac- 
queline. .  .  .  When  he's  rehearsing 
his  orchestra  he  often  sings  whole 
sections  of  music  to  show  just  the 
effect  he  wants,  which  tickles  the 
men  in  the  band  jio  end.  One  of 
them  once  described  his  voice  as 
"a  mezzo-soprano-baritone,  with  a 
decided  flair  for  coloratura  in  the 
bass."  ...  In  other  words,  a 
mighty  funny  voice.  .  .  .  Quizzers, 
don't  forget  the  Ask-It-Basket  on 
CBS  at  7:30,  and  Kay  Kyser's 
Kollege  oi  Musical  Knowledge  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:00.  They'll  give 
your  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects a  work-out  you  won't  soon 
forget. 


46 


RADIO     MIRROR 


Will  your  baby  grow  as  fast  as  Johnny? 


A  fine  start ...  on  Clapp's  Strained  Foods 


Johnny  at  3  months  .  •  ."This  picture  was 
taken  at  the  time  Johnny  had  his  first  food  from 
a  spoon,"  relates  Johnny  Davies'  mother.  "We 
had  agreed  to  let  him  be  one  of  the  test  babies 
in  our  town  (Westfield,  N.  J.)  and  the  doctor 
started  him  off  on  Clapp's  Baby  Cereal  first.  After 
that  came  Clapp's  Strained  Spinach  . . .  and  he 
loved  it,  right  from  the  first . . ." 


Johnny  at  12  months  ■■  ."Everybody  said  he 
was  the  happiest  baby  they  ever  saw— and  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  healthy  one!  He  had  every  food  on 
the  Clapp  list  from  five  months  on— I'd  give  him 
a  new  one  every  few  days— and  he  gained  better 
than  a  pound  a  month  right  along.  That  speaks 
well  for  the  vitamins  and  minerals  in  Clapp's 
Foods!" 


> 


J 


17  Varieties  of 
Clapp's  Strained  Foods 

Every  food  requested  and  approved 
by  doctors.  Pressure -cooked, 
smoothly  strained  but  not  too  liq- 
uid—a real  advance  over  the  bottle. 
The  Clapp  Company— first  to  make 
baby  foods— has  had  18  years' experi- 
ence in  this  field. 

Soups  —Vegetable  Soup  •  Beef  Broth 
Liver  Soup    •    Unstrained  Baby  Soup 
Strained  Beef  with  Vegetables 
Vegetables— Tomatoes  •  Asparagus 
Spinach    •    Peas    •    Beets    •    Carrots 
Green  Beans    •    Mixed  Greens 
Fruits — Apricots    •    Prunes    •    Apple 
Sauce 
Cereal— Baby  Cereal 


The  good  work  is  continued  . . .  with  Clapp's  Chopped  Foods 

\ 


Johnny  at  22  months  . .  ."A  regular  husky! 
He  could  already  play  ball  with  his  Daddy.  Of 
course,  he'd  outgrown  Strained  Foods,  but,  luck- 
ily, just  at  that  time  the  Clapp  people  started  to 
make  Chopped  Foods.  They're  more  coarsely 
divided,  the  way  doctors  advise  for  older  babies 
and  toddlers.  And  such  a  blessing!  No  special 
marketing  or  cooking,  yet  the  baby  has  his  own 
menu  and  the  family  have  anything  they  like!" 


Johnny  at  3  years.  .  "Here's  Johnny  now. 
Isn't  he  a  big  boy?  And  solid  as  a  little  rock.  We 
think  he's  a  great  credit  to  Clapp's  Foods— but 
then  the  other  babies  who  had  them  are  all  fine, 
sturdy  children,  too.  He  still  gets  Clapp's  Chopped 
Foods  and  he's  specially  fond  of  those  new  Junior 
Dinners.  They're  Beef  or  Lamb  with  vegetables 
and  cereals.  Very  substantial,  and  flavory,  too— 
you  ought  to  try  them." 


> 


J 


11  Varieties  of 
Clapp's  Chopped  Foods 

More  coarsely  divided  foods  for  chil- 
dren who  have  outgrown  Strained 
Foods.  Uniformly  chopped  and  sea- 
soned, according  to  the  advice  of 
child  specialists.  Made  by  the  pio- 
neer company  in  baby  foods,  the 
only  one  which  specializes  exclusively 
in  foods  for  babies  and  young  chil- 
dren. 

Soups  —Vegetable  Soup 

Junior  Dinners  — Beef  with  Vege- 
tables •  Lamb  with  Vegetables  •  Liver 
with  \  egetables 

Vegetables  —  Carrots  •  Spinach 
Beets  •  Green  Beans  •  Mixed  Greens 
Fruits— Apple  Sauce  •   Prunes 

Free  Booklets— Send  for  valuable 
information  on  the  feeding  of  babies 
and  young  children.  Write  to  Harold 
H.  Clapp,  Inc.,  777  Mount  Read 
Blvd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAINED     FOR     BABIES 


BABY    FOODS 

.CHOPPED      FOR     YOUNG     CHILDREN 
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Eastern   Standard   Time 
.0     I    8:00|NBC-Red:    Milt  Herth  Trio 

8:15  NBC-Blue:    Kampus  Kids 
"  NBC-Red:    Gene  and  Glenn 


1:15 

1:00 
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1:15 
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10:30 
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10:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

11:15 
11:15 


NBC-Red:    Radio  Rubes 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC:    Press-Radio  News 

NBC-BIuc:   Breakfast  Club 

NBC-Red:   The  Family  Man 

CBS:    Girl  Interne 

CBS:   Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:   Houseboat  Hannah 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:   John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:   Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:   Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:   Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS.   Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Central  City 
NBC-Red:    Woman  in  White 

CBS:   Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:    Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:   David  Harum 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:   Lorenzo  Jones 


11:45 


1:39 
1:30 
1:30 

1:45 
1:45 

2:00 
2:00 


2:30 
2:30 


7:00 
7:00 
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3:00 

3:15 
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3:30 

3:45 
3:45 

4:00 
4:00 

4:15 

4:30 

4:45 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


CBS: 
NBC 
NBC 


Big  Sister 
■Blue:   Pepper  Young's  Family 
Red:   Young  Widder  Brown 


CBS:   Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:   Getting   the   Most   Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:   Road  of  Life 

CBS:    Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:   Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:   Her  Honor,   Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:   The  O'Neills 

CBS:   Romance  of   Helen   Trent 
NBC-Blue:   Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:   Time  for  Thought 

CBS:   Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:   The  Goldbergs 

CBS:   Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:   Goodyear  Farm  News 

CBS:   Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:   Peables  Takes  Charge 

NBC-Red:   Words  and  Music 

CBS:   This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 
NBC-Red:   Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:    SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC-Red:   Hymns  of  All  Churches 


Red:   Mary  Marlin 

Red:   Ma  Perkins 

Howard  Barlow 
Red:   Pepper  Young's  Far 

■  Blue:   Ted  Malone 

Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Blue:   Club  Matinee 
Red:   Backstage  Wife 

Red:   Stella  Dallas 

Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

Red:   Girl  Alone 

Let's  Pretend 
Blue:   Affairs  of  Anthony 
Red:    Dick  Tracy 


NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 
NBC- 

NBC- 
NBC- 

NBC- 
NBC- 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 
NBC-Red:    Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:    Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:   Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:    The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:   Tom   Mix 
NBC-Red:    Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:   Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Guild 

CBS:   Howie  Wing 

CBS:   Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:    Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  County  Seat 
NBC-Blue:    Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:   Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:    Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:   Vocal  Varieties 

CBS:   Joe  Penner 
:00  CBS:    KATE  SMITH  HOUR 
:00  NBC-Blue:   Interesting  Neighbors 
:00  NBC-Red:    RUDY  VALLEE 

9:00  CBS:    MAJOR    BOWES 

9:00  NBC-Red:    GOOD    NEWS   OF  1939 

NBC-Blue:  AMERICA'S  TOWN 
MEETING 

00  CBS:  Walter  O'Keefe 

00  NBC-Red:    KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 

10:30   CBS:   Americans  at  Work 

10:301  NBC-Blue:    People   I   Have    Known 


Motto  WSfm  By 

Day  HUHH^nUiil  Penner 

If  you  waste  time  worrying  you'll  have  more  to  worry  about. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Dee.  29 


qpHERE'LL  be  big  times  on  the 
Mutual  network's  stations  to- 
night, for  MBS  celebrates  the 
conclusion  of  its  second  year  as  a 
coast-to-coast  network  with  ap- 
propriately joyful  shouts  and  a 
big  night-time  program.  .  .  .  Bet- 
ter be  there  for  the  birthday 
party.  .  .  .  Joe  Sudy,  a  bandleader 
who  may  not  be  very  familiar  to 
you,  opens  tonight'  at  the  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  you'll  hear  his  music 
late  at  night  on  two  networks, 
NBC  and  MBS.  ...  If  you're 
planning  on  listening  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  broadcast 
next  Saturday,  tune  in  tonight  to 
the     Metropolitan     Opera     Guild 


program,  NBC-Red  at  6:00, 
E.  S.  T.  A  guest  commentator 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  Satur- 
day's opera,  and  an  instrumental 
group  will  play  the  principal 
themes  and  tunes  from  it.  .  .  . 
The  quarter-hour  program  will 
double  your  enjoyment  of  the 
complete  opera  broadcast.  .  .  . 
Eleven-year-old  Tommy  Lane 
made  his  professional  debut  as  a 
singer  only  this  year,  but  he's 
already  an  important  part  of  Joe 
Penner's  program  on  CBS  at  7:30 
tonight.  .  .  .  Tommy,  whose  real 
name  is  Stanley  Hoffman,  was 
auditioned  by  Penner  after  win- 
ning a  vocal  contest  in  his  home 
town,   Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Eleven-year-old  Tom- 
my Lane  sings  on  Joe 
Penner's  program  to- 
night at  7:30  on  CBS. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Jan.  5 


Ezra  Stone  plays 
Henry  in  the  Aid- 
rich  Family  plays  on 
Kate    Smith's    hour. 


TF  you  haven't  listened  yet  to 
the  Aldrich  Family  on  Kate 
Smith's  program, CBS  at  8:00,  you 
really  should.  It  won't  take  you 
long  to  fall  under  their  spell  .  .  . 
and  particularly  under  the  spell 
of  Henry  Aldrich,  the  young  son 
of  the  family  and  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  weekly  sketches. 
Henry's  every  baffled  and  con- 
fused youngster  who  ever  lived,  as 
funny  as  he's  pathetic.  .  .  .  The 
part  is  played  by  Ezra  Stone,  who 
also  played  it  on  the  stage,  in  the 
show  called  "What  a  Life!" 
Henry  was  such  a  big  Broadway 
hit  that  Kate  Smith  got  the  bril- 
liant idea  of  having  Clifford  Gold- 
smith,   the    author,    continue    his 


adventures  on  the  air.  .  .  .  Mrs, 
Aldrich  is  played  by  Leah  Pen- 
man, Mr.  Aldrich  by  Blaine  Fill- 
more, and  Mary,  Henry's  sister, 
by  Betty  Field.  .  .  .  Are  you  like 
your  Almanac — every  time  you 
hear  the  Kraft  Music  Hall  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:00,  do  you  wait 
eagerly  for  them  to  play  or  sing 
the  "Hail,  K.  M.  H."  song?  It 
has  one  of  the  catchiest  melodies 
on  the  air  .  .  .  one  that  beats 
most  actual  college  songs  all  hol- 
low. .  .  .  The  Good  News  program 
continues  on  its  very  merry  way, 
NBC-Red  at  9:00,  with  Frank 
Morgan  and  Fannie  Brice's  Baby 
Snooks  getting  funnier  by  the 
week. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Jan.  12 


TVTEW  radio  shows  are  few  and 
far  between  these  days,  but 
one  crops  up  tonight  for  your  at- 
tention. It  stars  Andre  Kostela- 
netz  and  his  orchestra,  singer  Kay 
Thompson,  and  comedian  Walter 
O'Keefe — all  of  whom  have  been 
missing  from  your  loudspeaker 
for  altogether  too  long.  .  .  .  Kos- 
telanetz,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
the  few  really  original  musicians 
radio  has  developed.  He's  never 
happy  unless  he's  trying  some- 
thing new.  .  .  .  He's  an  excellent 
linguist — speaks  seven  languages 
fluently.  .  .  .  His  favorite  exclama- 
tion, when  he  hears  a  surprising 
remark,  is — with  eyebrows  lifted 
— "Fantastic!"    .    .    .    Quiet    and 


modest,  he  isn't  the  sort  of  man 
you'd  notice  in  a  crowd — yet  when 
he's  with  his  wife,  Lily  Pons,  they 
make  what  romantic  ladies  would 
call  a  "cute  couple" — they're  both 
so  small.  .  .  .  His  romance  with 
Lily  Pons,  which  culminated  last 
summer  in  their  marriage,  is  a 
real  radio  love  story.  They  met 
for  the  first  time  when  Lily  was 
the  star  of  a  radio  show  in  which 
Andre  conducted  the  orchestra, 
and  Lily  was  so  impressed  with 
Andre's  musicianship  she  asked 
him  to  coach  her  in  voice  lessons. 
.  .  .  When  she  went  to  Hollywood 
to  make  movies,  she  wouldn't  sing 
for  the  sound  track  unless  Andre 
was   there   to   lead    the   orchestra. 


Andre  Kostelanetz 
returns  to  the  air 
tonight  over  the  CBS 
network     at      10:00. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Jan.  19 


Back  again  in  radio, 
Kay  Thompson  sings 
tonight  with  Andre 
Kostelanetz'     music. 


TF  you  missed  the  new  ren- 
o'clock  CBS  show  last  week — 
even  after  your  Almanac's  ex- 
tended lecture  on  it — be  sure  and 
tune  it  in  tonight,  because  it  has 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  very  lis- 
tenable  forty-five  minutes.  .  .  . 
Funnyman  Walter  O'Keefe  is  one 
of  radio's  stormy  petrels,  but 
when  he's  given  the  chance  he 
can  also  be  right  comical.  Don't 
you  still  remember  with  glee  his 
skits  on  the  old  Camel  show?  Re- 
cently he  hasn't  been  very  happy 
in  his  radio  work,  what  with  argu- 
ments with  sponsors  and  other 
difficulties,  and  let's  hope  that 
this  new  show  marks  the  turning 
of  the  tide.  .  .  .  Kay  Thompson, 


the  vocalist,  is  a  St.  Louis  girl, 
and  won  success  soon  after  com- 
ing to  New  York  several  years 
ago.  .  .  .  An  accomplished  pianist, 
she  has  also  composed  many  tunes 
.  .  .  says  she  can't  sing  unless 
she's  wearing  a  scarf,  and  her 
favorite  is  a  little  red  one.  .  .  . 
Made  her  public  debut  when  she 
was  sixteen,  as  a  pianist,  playing 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  or- 
chestra. It  was  successful,  even 
though  when  she  sat  down  to  play 
Kay  discovered  that  she'd  forgot- 
ten the  first  sixteen  bars  of  the 
number.  .  .  .  She  just  told  the 
conductor  to  go  ahead  and  start 
playing — she'd  join  him  later. ... 
which  she  did. 
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Daisy  got  orchids 
for  telling- 


I  could  hardly  keep  a  straight  face  at  the  bridge  club 
yesterday.  In  strolled  Daisy — with  her  whole  shoul- 
der aquiver  with  orchids.  Naturally,  the  girls  were 
dying  to  find  out  who'd  sent  them.  But  Daisy  just 
smiled  mysteriously  and  said,  "Wouldn't  you  like 
to  know?"  Ha-ha,  I  thought,  wouldn't  Daisy  like 
to  know! 


Here's  what  happened.  I  ran  into  Daisy 
downtown  on  Monday.  I'd  been  shop- 
ping all  afternoon,  and  I  wasn't  up 
to  par  anyway.  "Daisy,"  I  moaned, 
"I'm  so  chafed  and  uncomfortable  I 
can't  go  another  step.  Let's  stop  in 
here  and  have  a  soda." 


"So  that's  what  ails  you,"  said  Daisy,  when  I'd 
explained  more  fully.  And  with  that  she  marched 
over  to  a  counter  and  came  back  in  a  flash  with 
a  package.  "I  just  got  you  a  box  of  Modess," 
she  said,  "and  I'll  deliver  it  and  you  right  to 
your  door.  Come  on — my  car's  outside  .  .  ." 


: 


"Now  for  some  scissors,"  were  her  first  words 
when  we  got  home.  I  handed  them  to  her— 
and  she  cut  a  Modess  pad  in  two  and  showed 
me  the  soft,  fluffy  filler.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
difference  between  the  "fluff- type"  filler  in 
Modess  and  the  layer-type  pads  I'd  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying! 


"You  bet  Modess  is  softer,"  Daisy  con- 
tinued. "And  what's  more,  it's  safer! 
There's  a  moisture-resistant  backing  in- 
side every  Modess  pad!"  Whereupon 
she  took  out  the  backing  .  .  .  and  dropped 
some  water  on  it.  Safer  is  right! — Not  a 
drop  went  through! 


So — the  truth  is  that  Daisy's  orchids  came  from  me! 
Modess  gave  me  such  wonderful  relief — both  from 
chafing  and  worry — that  I  thought  a  corsage  of 
orchids  was  none  too  great  a  reward.  And  to  make  the 
thrill  greater,  I  left  out  my  card— so  Daisy  would 
think  they  came  from  an  admiring  beau. 


Get  in  the  habit  of  saying  "Modess" ! 

(IF  YOU    PREFER    A   NARROWER,    SLIGHTLY    SMALLER    PAD,    ASK    FOR    MODESS    JUNIOR) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 

A  man  with  a  friendly  library  is  never  without  friends. 


By 

Ted 
Malone 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Dec.  30 


■Hp  HERE'S  a  special  broadcast 
■*■  for  you  today — the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Sullivan  Award  to  the 
outstanding  American  athlete  of 
1938.  The  ceremonies  take  place 
on  NBC-Blue  at  7:30,  and  if 
you're  a  sports  fan  you  won't  want 
to  miss  them.  Last  year  there 
was  only  one  logical  man  to  give 
the  award  to — Don  Budge,  the 
tennis  ace.  But  this  year  the 
choice  is  going  to  be  more  difficult, 
and  no  matter  who  tonight's  lucky 
winner  is  there  are  certain  to  be 
dissenters.  .  .  .  Still  another 
strange  radio  job  is  the  one  held 
by  Henry  Boyd.  You'll  hear  him 
on  CBS  at  11:45  this  morning  on 
the  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories  program, 


in  which  he  plays — guess  what? — 
"Dickey,"  the  pet  canary.  .  .  . 
Henry  is  radio's  favorite  bird 
imitator — does  nothing  else  but 
whistle  on  the  air.  He's  been  in 
radio  for  fifteen  years,  having 
started  back  in  crystal  set  days, 
and  has  made  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing all  that  time,  whistling.  He's 
on  call  ali  day  long  at  Columbia, 
and  must  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  supply  bird-songs  when  they're 
required  in  the  script.  .  .  .  Besides 
doing  bird  imitations,  he  often 
whistles  melodies  in  variety  shows, 
with  orchestras.  He  has  a  com- 
plete repertoire  of  all  the  known 
bird  songs,  from  nightingale  to 
swallow. 


Whistler  Henry  Boyd 
plays  "Dickey,"  the 
canary,  on  Aunt  Jen- 
ny's    True     Stories. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Jan.  6 


Karl  Swenson,  a  dead 
ringer  for  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy, is  Lord  Henry 
in    Our    Gal    Sunday. 


1UOW  that  all  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  of  the  Martian 
invasion  has  died  down,  listen  to 
Orson  Welles  and  his  guest  star 
tonight  on  CBS  at  9:00,  and  treat 
yourself  to  a  tasty  slice  of  drama. 
.  .  .  According  to  his  statement 
before  he  started  this  new  series 
to  replace  Hollywood  Hotel,  Or-^ 
son  is  through  with  fantasy,  and 
will  broadcast  romantic  plays  with 
a  strong  interest  for  modern  peo- 
ple from  now  on.  .  .  .  Your  Al- 
manac is  sorry  that  the  perennial 
Hollywood  Hotel  had  to  go  off 
the  air,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  great  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  Mercury  Theater  show.  .  .  . 
Karl    Swenson,    who    plays    Lord 


Henry  Brinthrop  in  Our  Gal  Sun- 
day, on  CBS  this  afternoon  at 
12:45,  is  probably  the  only  man 
living  who  was  ever  expelled  from 
college  because  he  wanted  to  be 
an  actor.  He  paid  so  much  at- 
tention to  the  dramatic  club,  and 
so  little  to  his  studies,  that  the 
authorities  decided  he'd  be  better 
off  if  they  kicked  him  out.  .  .  . 
Until  Karl  was  five  years  old,  his 
parents  would  allow  him  to  speak 
nothing  but  Swedish — a  good 
thing,  because  study  of  that  lan- 
guage gave  him  a  second  set  of 
consonants  and  vowels,  resulting 
in  more  elastic  speech  and  a 
more  sensitive  ear.  He  can  now 
speak  almost  any  kind  of  dialect. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Jan.  13 


'"pHIS  is  one  of  the  nights  when 
■*■  sports  fans  can  listen  to  a 
prizefight  being  broadcast  from 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Tune  in 
NBC-Blue  for  a  round-by-round 
description.  .  .  .  Wonder  how 
many  months  it  will  be  before  we 
can  watch  televised  pictures  of 
prizefights?  .  .  .  The  NBC  Jam- 
boree has  moved  to  Friday  nights 
— you  hear  it  on  NBC-Blue  at 
8:30.  It's  a  variety  show  that's 
as  good  as  any  sponsored  program 
you  could  find,  and  better  than 
some.  .  .  .  Returning  for  a  moment 
to  Aunt  Jenny's  Si~r'es,  on  CBS 
at  11:45  this  morning,  the  show 
recently  added  a  new  fam'nlnj 
member  to  its  cast.      She's   Vicki 


Vola,  a  young  girl  from  Denver 
who  ran  away  to  Hollywood  when 
she  was  only  sixteen.  On  the 
coast  she  was  heard  over  the  air 
with  Joe  Pennet  and  Boris  Kar- 
lofl,  and  last  September  she  ap- 
peared with  Jean  Hersholt  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  CBS  studios 
in  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Wrap  your 
ears  around  some  good  music  this 
afternoon  at  2:00  by  listening  to 
Dr.  Damrosch's  Music  Apprecia- 
tion hour  over  NBC-Blue.  .  .  . 
Sophie  Tucker's  program  on  CBS 
at  6:45  tonight  is  a  grand  early- 
evening  tonic.  Right  after  to- 
night's show  Sophie  will  hurry  to 
a  Broadway  theater,  where  she 
is  starring  in  a  new  musical. 


A  new  addition  to 
the  cast  of  Aunt  Jen- 
ny's Stories — Vicki 
Vola,   once   of   Denver 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Jan.  20 


"The  finest  actor  on 
the  air"  is  what  Ray 
Collins  of  County 
Seat   has   been   called. 


ANE  of  the  most  fascinating 
^^  things  to  study  in  the  world 
is  astronomy — the  movements  of 
the  stars  and  planets.  And  did 
you  know  that  there's  a  radio 
program  which  brings  you  this 
knowledge  in  easy-to-understand 
form?  It's  Men  Behind  the 
Stars,  on  CBS  this  afternoon  at 
5:15,  with  Hans  Christian  Adam- 
son,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  William  H.  Barton 
of  the  Hayden  Planetarium.  For 
a  quarter-hour  of  really  engros- 
sing material,  your  Almanac 
heartily  recommends  this  show. 
.  .  .  No  less  an  authority  than 
Orson  Welles  considers  Ray  Col- 
lins the  finest  actor  in  radio — so 


listen  respectfully  tonight  when 
you  hear  Ray  in  the  leading  role 
of  County  Seat,  the  7:00  o'clock 
serial  on  CBS.  Ray  plays  Doc 
Hackett,  the  country  druggist  who 
gets  mixed  up  in  the  lives  of 
everyone  who  crosses  his  path. 
You've  heard  him  hundreds  of 
times  in  such  shows  as  the  Kate 
Smith  Hour,  Eddie  Cantor's 
Camel  Caravan,  the  Columbia 
Workshop,  and  others,  but  like 
most  radio  actors  he  seldom  gets 
his  name  mentioned  on  the  air. 
.  .  .  He  climbed  trie  theatrical  lad- 
der by  appearing  in  stock  and 
vaudeville.  In  the  role  of  Doc 
Hackett  he  gets  his  very  first 
radio  starring  part. 


RADIO     MIRROR 


What's  New  from  Coast  to 
Coast 

(Continued   from   page   6) 

LAREDO,  Texas — It  doesn't  sound 
sensible,  but  down  here  station  KPAB 
is  actually  giving  you  presents  for 
DX,  or  long-distance  reports.  It 
seems  that  KPAB  is  just  crazy  over 
DX  reports,  and  is  willing  to  go  to 
any   lengths   to   get   them. 

So  if  your  radio  is  powerful  enough 
to  pick  up  broadcasts  many,  many 
miles  away — and,  of  course,  if  you 
live  many,  many  miles  away  from 
Laredo — tune  in  on  1500  kilocycles 
some  night  between  2:00  and  3:00 
a.  m..,  Central  Standard  Time,  and  see 
if  you  can  pick  up  KPAB.  If  you  do, 
and  write  the  station  about  it,  they'll 
send  you  a  Mexican  souvenir — a  som- 
brero, a  piece  of  pottery,  jumping 
beans,  feather  pictures,  or  some  other 
bit  of  Mexican  handiwork. 
*       *       * 

It  was  no  surprise  to  anybody  in 
Chicago  when  Bob  Hawk  was  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  stars  of  Mu- 
tual's  The  People's  Rally,  Sunday 
afternoons,  because  Bob  was  already 
one  of  the  Hub  city's  favorite  stars. 

Bob's  rise  was  something  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, too,  because  he  is  probably 
the  only  comedy  headliner  who  was 
built  up  entirely  through  his  own 
native  wit,  plus  phonograph  records. 
During  his  eleven  years  in  radio — 
Bob  is  now  thirty-one — he  has  worked 
for  fifteen  different  radio  stations, 
through  every  sort  of  program  from 
grand  opera  to  wrestling  matches. 
Chicago  grew  to  know  him  best  as 
the  master  of  ceremonies  on  an  hour- 
long  show  given  over  entirely  to  hot 
swing  recordings,  called  the  Red  Hot 
and  Low-Down  Revue. 

On  The  People's  Rally,  he  supplies 
the  comic  relief  to  the  serious  ques- 
tions discussed  by  asking  members 
of  the  audience  riddles  and  puzzles 
which  he  calls   Quixie-Doodles. 


DALLAS — "And  a  happy  day!"  is 
the  cheery  parting  remark  on  each 
of  Eddie  Dunn's  Early  Bird  programs 
over  WFAA  here  in  Dallas. 

Twenty-eight-year-old  Eddie  Dunn 
used  to  work  in  a  radio  station  in 
Waco  when  he  was  in  high  school — 
that  is,  he  worked  there  until  one 
day  he  dropped  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  records  on  the  floor  and  broke 
them.  Later,  he  sang  on  the  air  as 
a  member  of  the  Waco  High  School 
Male  Quartet.  Then  he  went  on  to 
higher  education  at  Baylor  University 
and  Southern  Methodist  University, 
and  didn't  return  to  radio  until  1928, 
as  one-half  of  the  harmony  team  of 
Munn  and  Dunn.  Eddie  sang  and 
played  ukulele  accompaniment,  and 
stayed  on  the  WFAA  staff  for  seven 
years,  leaving  to  become  advertising 
manager   for  a  Fort   Worth   concern. 

Radio  lured  him  back  to  it,  though, 
and  in  1937  he  returned  to  WFAA 
as  master  of  ceremonies  on  its  Early 
Bird  program,  where  Texans  hope 
he  will  be  a  permanent  fixture. 

Eddie's  married,  and  has  an  Eddie 
Jr.  and  a  ten-month-old  daughter 
named  Jamie  Jo.  His  hobby,  though 
it  might  more  correctly  be  called  an 
obsession,  is  candid  photography.  His 
favorite  sports,  as  a  spectator,  are 
football,  tennis,  and  handball.  His 
favorite  sports,  as  a  participant,  is 
sleeping.  (Continued  on  page  84) 


How  can  a  man  forget  so  soon? 


A  yfiar  ago  I  marched  down  the  aisle  in  my  wedding  veil.  Bob  promised  to  love  me 
forever.  But  before  very  long,  the  quarrels  began  .  .  . 


First  it  Was  his  ShirtS.  He  said  his  mother 
used  to  wash  them  lots  whiter.  Gradu- 
ally the  nagging  got  worse — my  curtains 
looked  "dingy,"  my  linens  were  a  "dis- 
grace." I  thought  he'd  completely  for- 
gotten his  promise,  until  .  .  . 


My  next-door  neighbor  caught  me  crying 

and  promptly  tossed  my  woes  out  the 
window.  She  told  me  my  clothes  had  tat- 
tle-tale gray  because  they  were  only  halt- 
clean.  She  said  I  worked  hard,  but  my 
lazy  soap  just  didn't  wash  out  all  the  dirt. 


Quick  as  yOU  please,  I  took  her  advice  and  changed  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  And  glory, 
what  a  difference!  That  richer  golden  soap  blended  with  gentle  naptha  hustles  out 
every  speck  of  dirt  and  my  things  simply  shine  like  snow.  Now  Bob  says  he  married 
a  wonder.  And  I'm  so  glad  that  wonder  is  me!  copr.  1939.  fels  »  co. 


BANISH  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY"  WITH  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 


TUNE  IN!   HOBBY  LOBBY  every  Wednesday  night.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 
NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 
NBC:  Press-Radio  News 


NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  The  Wise  Man 


CBS:  Montana  Slim 

NBC-Red:  Instrumental  Ensemble 


CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 


CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
NBC-Red:  Saturday  Morning  Club 


NBC-Blue:  Amanda  Snow 


CBS:  Four  Corners  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 


NBC-Red:  Florence  Hale 


CBS:  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
NBC-Blue:  Vaughn  de  Leath 
NBC-Red:  Benjamin  Moore  Show 

NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 


NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 


CBSf KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 
NBC-Red:  Cloutier  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

NBC-Red:  America  Presents 

CBS:  Buffalo  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Kinney  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

CBS:  Romany  Trail 

NBC-Red:  METROPOLITAN   OPERA 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Krenz  Orch. 

CBS:  Poetic  Strings 
NBC-Blue:  Rakov's  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Ricardo  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Concert  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  Al  Roth  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Cosmopolitan  Rhythm 

NBC-Red:  Stamp  Collectors 

NBC-Blue:  Gray  Gordon's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Swingology 

CBS:  Press-Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

CBS:  Dance  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  El  Chico  Revue 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Religious  Program 

CBS:  Saturday  Swing  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Avalon  Time 

CBS:  Joe  E.  Brown 

NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Rollini  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Lives  of  Great   Men 

CBS:  JOHNNY    PRESENTS 
NBC-Red:  TOMMY    RIGGS 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  Original  Plays 
NBC-Red:  FRED  WARING 

CBS:  Men  Against  Death 

NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
NBC-Red:  Vox  Pop 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
NBC-Red:  Hall  of  Fun 

CBS:    YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
NBC-Blue:  NBC  SYMPHONY  ORCH 

NBC-Red:  Dance  Musir 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Lanny 
Ross 


First  convince  yourself  that  you're  right — then  convince  others. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Dec.  31 


^"^.ET  ready  for  the  biggest 
night  of  the  year — the  last 
and  the  biggest!  If  you  want  to 
don  white  tie  and  tails  and  go 
stepping  among  the  bright  lights, 
okay — but  if  you'd  rather  stay  at 
home  and  have  your  fun  there, 
radio  is  all  ready  to  help  you. 
All  three  networks — Columbia, 
National,  and  Mutual — are  plan- 
ning to  travel  all  over  the  country 
— even  all  over  the  world — to 
greet  1939.  ...  At  7:00  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.,  which  is  midnight  in 
London,  Mutual  will  broadcast 
the  great  chimes  of  Big  Ben,  and 
pick  up  the  sounds  of  Britishers 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and 
from  then  on  there  will  be  a  steady 


parade  of  merry-making  and  mu- 
sic around  the  clock.  Some  of 
the  orchestras  whose  rhythms  will 
help  you  celebrate:  Guy  Lom- 
hardo,  Kay  Kyser,  Benny  Good- 
man, Jan  Gather,  Tommy  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey,  Skinnay  Ennis. 
And  long  after  the  New  Year  has 
come  to  this  continent,  you'll  hear 
it  arrive  in  Honolulu.  ...  If  you 
have  time  to  listen  to  the  long- 
hair variety  of  music,  tonight  is 
Artur  Rodzinski's  last  concert 
conducting  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra — Arturo  Toscanini  will 
be  back  next  Saturday.  .  .  .  And 
don't  forget  that  Lanny  Ross  is 
back  on  the  air  regularly,  singing 
on  the  Hit  Parade,  CBS  at  10:00. 


Regular  star  of  the 
Hit  Parade  on  CBS  at 
10:00  is  your  old  fa- 
vorite,    Lanny    Ross. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Jan.  7 


Lotte  Lehmann  is  on 
the  Metropolitan's 
schedule  today,  in 
"Der     Rosenkavalier." 


T  OTTE  LEHMANN,  whose  ap- 
■*- '  pearances  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  always  make  the 
ticket-sellers  work  overtime,  is 
scheduled  to  be  on  the  Mef's 
broadcast  this  afternoon,  singing 
the  star  role  in  Richard  Strauss' 
opera,  "Der  Rosenkavalier."  She's 
the  most  famous  interpreter  of 
this  particular  operatic  part  in 
the  world,  so  don't  fail  to  listen 
to  her  if  you  possibly  can — on 
NBC-Red  at  1:55,  E.  S.  T.  .  .  . 
There's  a  lot  of  enchanting  music 
in  "Der  Rosenkavalier,"  particu- 
larly waltzes.  .  .  .  NBC-Red  has  a 
new  weekly  program,  starting  to- 
day at  11:00  A.  M.,  sponsored  by 
a    paint    company.       It's    strictly 


for  home-makers.  .  .  .  Myrtle 
Vail's  day  will  be  full  of  congrat- 
ulations from  her  friends — it's  her 
birthday.  She's  the  Myrt  of 
Myrr  and  Marge,  you  know.  .  .  . 
At  10:00  tonight,  on  NBC-Blue, 
Arturo  Toscanini  returns,  leading 
the  NBC  orchestra  in  another 
program  of  symphonic  music. 
They're  still  talking  about  send- 
ing Toscanini  and  the  orchestra 
on  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  in 
America,  but  there's  nothing  defi- 
nite yet.  .  .  .  They're  also  talking 
about  selling  this  Saturday-night 
program  to  a  commercial  sponsor 
— but  there  again,  there's  nothing 
definite.  It  all  comes  under  the 
head  of  rumor. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Jan.  14 


\  7"ERY  nice  to  listen  to  are  Two 
Bees  and  a  Honey,  the  vocal 
trio  on  Fred  Waring's  program, 
tonight  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30  .  .  . 
and  very  nice  to  look  at  is  Honey. 
Her  real  name  is  Lillian  Perron, 
and  she  comes  to  New  York 
swing-singing  from  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  background 
of  severely  classical  music.  .  .  . 
Lillian  went  to  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  but  on  the 
day  the  sheepskins  were  being 
handed  out  she  was  somewhere 
else — singing  swing  in  a  local  the- 
ater. ...  At  first  her  family 
thought  they'd  never  forgive  her 
- — but  now  they  forgive  her  every 
Saturday  night   when   they   listen 


to  Waring's  program.  .  .  .  You 
and  the  kids  can  both  listen  this 
morning  to  CBS  at  11:00,  when 
Ernest  Schelling  conducts  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  regular  chil- 
dren's concert.  .  .  .  Here's  a  pro- 
gram you  may  have  been  neglect- 
ing: Men  Against  Death,  on  CBS 
tonight  at  9:00.  Each  week  it 
tells  the  story  of  a  famous  scien- 
tist and  his  fight  against  disease. 
.  .  .  Your  old  friend  Phil  Baker 
returns  to  the  air  tonight,  as  star 
of  a  new  show  on  CBS  from  9:00 
to  9:30,  sponsored  by  Dole  Pine- 
apples— all  of  which  is  very  fine 
indeed,  since  it  adds  to  the  gen- 
eral hilarity  of  Saturday  night 
listening. 


Lillian  Perron  is 
the  Honey  of  Three 
Bees  and  a  Honey  on 
Fred     Waring's    show. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Jan.  21 


I 


Listen  to  Ralph  Blane 
on  the  Saturday  Morn- 
ing Club  program,  on 
NBC-Red   at    10  A.M. 


Y"OU'VE  been  writing  in  and 
demanding  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  be  told  about  NBC's 
young  tenor,  Ralph  Blane,  and 
your  Almanac  is  always  delighted 
to  do  as  it's  told.  .  .  .  Ralph  is 
heard  this  morning  at  10:00  on 
NBC-Red,  singing  on  the  Satur- 
day Morning  Club  program,  and 
in  addition  you're  likely  to  stum- 
ble on  him  in  solo  programs  every 
now  and  then  during  the  week. 
.  .  .  Ralph's  full  name  is  Ralph 
Uriah  Blane  Hunsecker,  and  he 
was  born  in  the  romantically- 
named  town  of  Broken  Arrow, 
Oklahoma,  on  July  26,  1914.  .  .  . 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  and 
in    grammar    school,    he    won     a 


state  singing  contest.  .  .  .  After 
college  he  came  to  New  York  to 
go  on  the  stage,  and  sang  in  sev- 
eral operettas  and  musical  come- 
dies— took  the  leading  role  in 
"New  Faces  of  1937".  ...  He 
isn't  married,  and  his  hobby  is  his 
private  zoo  of  strange  and  un- 
usual animals  which  he  collects 
on  his  trips  abroad.  .  .  .  His  cur- 
rent favorite  pets  are  Tillie,  a 
toucan  ( which  is  a  bird ) ,  and 
Josephine,  an  ocelot  (which  is  a 
kind  of  a  wildcat  with  spotted 
fur ) .  .  .  .  His  first  job  was  that  of 
candling  eggs  in  his  father's  store 
— but  he  was  promoted  to  cashier 
after  his  first  day  because  he 
caught  an  egg  thief. 
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Ned,  the  Alfadildo  Kid 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

laughed — even  when  someone  tickled 
him  in  the  tummy.  "Zut,"  the  towns- 
people would  say,  for  that,  of  course, 
is  a  habit  with  Canadians,  "Zut!  That 
Sparkman  lad  is  a  serious  one." 
World  problems  weighed  him  down. 
1894 — the  Dreyfus  Case,  for  instance. 
And  then  a  Cuban  Revolution  in  1895. 
In  1896  the  Italians  got  licked  at 
Adowa,  Ethiopia.  And,  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  he  sang  tenor. 

"Kind  of  a  Morton  Downey  tenor," 
says  Sparks,  denying  that  it  was 
either  a  "whisky"  tenor  or  a  Bobbie 
Breen  ditto.  "Very  useful  in  the  min- 
ing camps  of  the  Yukon,  later.  Tears 
fell  like  nuggets  when  the  golden 
voice  of  Sparks  sang  an  Irish  ballad." 

Along  came  1898  and  the  gold  rush 
in  Alaska.  Chilkoot  became  a  pass- 
word for  admittance  to  the  gold-seek- 
ing brotherhood.  Little  Edward  Ar- 
thur— he  didn't  become  Ned  until 
later — grew  restless  in  Sai-nt  Thomas. 
So  did  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  that  shivered,  in  winter, 
on  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Erie. 
Finally,  Ed,  a  solemn-faced,  strong- 
headed  little  tike,  hit  the  rainbow 
trail  for  the  Yukon.  He  left  behind 
father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister. 

GOING  to  Alaska  to  hunt  gold  was 
a  swell  idea,  but  Edward  Arthur 
hadn't  timed  it  right.  He  got  there 
and  found  the  great  push  was  over. 
The  richest  lodes  had  been  discov- 
ered, staked,  were  being  worked. 
Ham  and  an  elderly  egg  sold  for  ten 
dollars  a  plate.  And  you  couldn't 
keep  the  plate,  says  Sparks.  The  dust 
that  boots  kicked  up  in  the  Arctic 
summer  was  Canadian  top-soil;  not  a 
gram  of  gold  in  it.  In  the  white,  icy 
winters  the  breath  of  the  husky  dogs, 
nestled  deep  in  the  snow,  arose  like 
the  smoke  from  a  hundred  teepees. 
It  wasn't  in  young  Ed  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  He  had  never  learned  to 
grin,  so  he  just  bore  it.  In  1902  he 
made  his  theatrical  debut.  He  sang 
— tenor,  of  course — in  a  Dawson  City, 
Yukon,  entertainment  palace. 

"After  that  I  discovered  the  North- 
west— in  the  worst  way,"  says  our 
dour  hero.  "Maybe  you  thought 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  a  hard  time. 
There's  no  harder  way  to  travel  than 
with  a  third-rate  theatrical  troupe. 
Daw-son,  White-horse,  Skag-way, 
Jun-eau,  Van-couver,"  he  nasally  in- 
toned. "Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland, 
Missoula,  Helena,  Butte — which  re- 
minds me  of  the  funniest  experience 
that  I  ever  had  in  show  business.  It 
happened,  years  later,  also  out  West, 
in  Silver  City,  Colorado. 

"We  were  playing  'Little  Miss 
Brown'  and  the  little  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  Madge  Kennedy.  It  was  the 
show  in  which  I  first  tried  working 
with  a  'cold-pan'  and  it  had  enjoyed 
a  very  good  run  in  New  York.  We 
had  toured  the  country  with  it,  and 
when  we  struck  Silver  City  we  were 
cock-sure  about  our  performances. 
But  something  happened  to  the  au- 
dience that  first  night.  We  noticed 
it  during  the  opening  act.  There 
wasn't  a  ripple  of  applause.  No  one 
laughed.  No  one  even  coughed.  It 
was  like  playing  to  the  morgue. 

"  'What  is  this?'  we  asked  each 
other,  and  then  we  decided  on  what 
we'd  do  next.  If  we  couldn't  wow 
'em,  we'd   give  just   a  routine  per- 


,- 


// 
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"Remember  how  I  used  to  be, 
Carol?  Forever  letting  down 
my  friends  . . .  breaking  dates 
and  missing  appointments  . . . 
staying  miserably  at  home 
several  days  each  month  — 
because  I  thought  I  had  to  I" 


'Then  you  made  me  see  how 
much  I  was  missing  by  doing 
nothing  to  relieve  menstrual 
pain — really  robbing  myself 
of  a  full  month  of  living  every 
year.  That  was  the  time  when 
you  told  me  about  Midol." 


"I  could  bless  you  for  it  today! 
Why,  if  it  weren't  for  Midol, 
I'd  be  at  home  right  now. 
Thanks  to  you  both,  there's  a 
new  month  on  my  calendar — 
an  extra  month  of  joyful  and 
active  livingl" 


DOCTORS  know  that  severe  or 
prolonged  functional  periodic  pain 
is  not  natural  to  most  women.  Now 
thousands  of  women  have  discov- 
ered much  of  it  is  unnecessary.  For 
unless  there  is  some  organic  dis- 
order calling  for  a  physician's  or 
surgeon's  attention,  most  of  those 
who  try  Midol  find  it  brings  swift 
relief  from  such  suffering. 


Midol  is  made  for  women  for  this 
sole  purpose.  A  few  Midol  tablets 
should  see  you  serenely  through 
your  worst  day.  Try  Midol;  dis- 
cover for  yourself,  as  many  women 
have  done,  that  it's  easy  to  keep 
going  and  still  keep  comfortable! 
Your  nearest  druggist  has  Midol 
in  trim  and  economical  aluminum 
cases  to  tuck   in  purse   or    pocket. 


MIDOL 


RELIEVES       FUNCTIONAL      PERIODIC      PAIN 
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3  DELICIOUS 
WAYS 

fostwe  OH  food  &M& 


SERVE  THIS 

TEMPTING 

SPAGHETTI 

SOMETIMES  AS 

A 


fit  &6&  Mok  3* 'a/>0t%0K 

•  It's  just  like  having  an  expensive  chef  in 
your  kitchen  to  get  spaghetti  with  a  sauce 
like  Franco-American.  It's  made  with  cheese 
.  .  .  tomatoes  .  .  .  savory  seasonings  .  .  .  eleven 
different  ingredients.  There's  no  work  for  you 
to  do— just  heat,  serve  and  enjoy.  The  pic- 
tures above  show  only  a  few  of  the  ways  this 
delicious  spaghetti  makes  food  dollars  go  far- 
ther. A  can  holding  three  to  four  portions 
costs  only  ten  cents.  But  be  sure  you  get 
Franco-American.  Order  today. 


ITS  THE  KIND 
I    WITH  THE 

MH  CtcVvU 

GOOD  SAUCE 

Franco -American 

SPAGHETTI 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS 

&uSJrt  FREE  %ecy>e  J&oA 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Dept.  432 

Camden,  New  Jersey.   Please  send  me  your  free 

recipe  book  :  "30  Tempting  Spaghetti  Meals." 

Name  (print) 

Address . 

City 


-State- 


formance  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
rest  of  the  play  sounded  like  a  reci- 
tation of  'Jack  and  Jill.'  We  didn't 
know  the  answer  to  the  riddle,  as  the 
audience  filed  out  as  quiet  as  mice. 
It  wasn't  until  the  next  day  that  I 
learned  what  it  was  all  about.  I  met 
the    town    marshal    on   the    street. 

'"Howda'do,  Mr.  Sparks?'  he  greeted 
me.  'We  sure  enjoyed  the  show  you 
put  on  last  night  at  the  Op'ry  House.' 

"  'Are  you  positive  the  town  liked 
it?'  I  asked. 

"  'They  sure  did,'  the  marshal  an- 
swered. 'You  know,  Mr.  Sparks,  we 
ain't  never  had  no  New  York  show 
company  coming  right  out  here  to 
Silver  City  to  perform,  so  afore  you 
came  I  got  the  fellas  together  and 
told  'em  to  tell  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, too,  that  this  was  a  real  privi- 
lege to  have  you  people  here  and  I 
wanted  'em  to  act  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  first  ones  that  started 
clapping  or  making  any  undue  noise 
was  gonna  be  throwed  right  into  the 
hoosegow.  And  I  guess  they  behaved 
purty  good,  didn't  they?'  " 

To  this  Sparks  did  not  crack  a 
smile.  It  wasn't  his  custom.  "I  never 
got  into  the  habit  of  grinning,"  he 
explains.  "When  I  was  a  child  I 
never  laughed  much  and  by  the  time 
I  got  to  be  a  grown  man  there  was 
less  to  laugh  about.  It  seems  that  I 
was  always  worrying  about  things 
that  had  happened  or  were  going  to 
happen.  When  I  grew  old  enough 
not  to  bother  about  worrying,  my 
mouth  had  drooped  so  low  the  whole 
face  had  fallen,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  about  it." 

BY  the  time  this  profitable  tragedy 
had  come  to  the  classic  features  of 
Mr.  Sparkman,  he  was  already  known 
as  "Ned  Sparks."  "No,  not  because 
marquee  electrics  demanded  shorter 
names,"  he  tells.  "I  was  in  show 
business  long  before  they  used  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  theater.  Programs 
were  so  narrow  that  sometimes  my 
name  got  chopped  off  in  the  middle. 
So  I  abbreviated  it.  I  have  been 
thirty-seven  years  in  the  entertain- 
ment world." 

Thirty-seven  years  in  show  busi- 
ness, but  it  remained  for  the  micro- 
phone to  really  draw  sparks  from 
Ned's  flint  of  humor.  Not  until  Octo- 
ber, 1938,  when  Ned  first  went  on  the 
air  to  heckle  everybody  else  on  the 
program,  did  America  realize  what  a 
hilarious  comedian  it  had  been  over- 
looking. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Sparks  looks  at 
Betsy  Ann  and  wonders  why  he 
stayed  so  long  in  show  business. 
Betsy  Ann  is  of  the  breed  who  is 
man's  best  friend.  Also  Mr.  Sparks'. 
She  is  a  bulldog.  "Kinder,  more 
gentle,  more  loyal  than  any  woman," 
says  her  owner,  still  smarting  from 
the  alimony  welts  inflicted  by  a  re- 
cent marriage.  "...  my  last  mar- 
riage," he  says,  with  finality. 

"I  wonder  why  I  stayed  so  long  in 
show  business,  for  it  doesn't  interest 
me  a  great  deal,"  the  ex-husband 
continues.  "My  grandfather  was  a 
famous  Canadian  physician.  I  might 
have  been  one.  However,  study  for 
the  medical  profession  was  out  of  the 
question,  financially,  when  I  was 
young.  So  I  went  into  show  busi- 
ness. I  stayed  in  it  because  once  I 
start  a  thing,  I  usually  stay  with  it 
until  it's  done.  I'm  giving  myself  a 
few  more  years  in  it,  and  then  I'm 
going  to  retire.  I'm  going  to  buy 
property  on  Canada's  West  Coast — 
Vancouver     Island,     perhaps — maybe 


inland.  And  I'm  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  fishing,  hunting,  read- 
ing,  relaxing." 

One  reason  why  Sparks  stayed  for 
nearly  four  decades  in  show  business 
was  because  he  was  able  to  knock 
down  the  shekels.  Once  knocked 
down  they  went  into  investments.  He 
handles  his  own,  although  he  looks 
not  at  all  like  a  business  man.  His 
money  goes  into  gold  mines.  It's 
probably  the  Klondike  experience 
that  did  it.  And  when  Sparks  calls 
J.  Wallington,  of  the  Texaco  show, 
"Alfadildo"  with  loving,  but  nasal,  in- 
flection, it  brings  memories  to  the 
frozen-pan  comic.  Alfadildo  is  the 
name  of  one  of  his  Canadian  gold 
mines. 

There  are  any  number  of  memories 
linked  to  Canada  in  Mr.  Sparks'  mind. 
Yearly  he  visits  Sai-nt  Thomas,  or 
drops  in  on  the  two  thousand  acres 
he  owns  in  the  wilds  of  Quebec.  He 
pays  a  call  on  Old-Friend  Hepburn, 
Premier  of  Ontario;  slaps  scores  of 
governmental  biggies  on  the  back. 
They  give  him  receptions  and  parties, 
which  remind  him  of  the  little  event 
given  in  one  of  the  provinces  when 
the  chief  dignitary's  wife,  anxious  to 
meet  him,  gushed,  "Oh,  Mr.  Sparks, 
to  think  I'd  ever  meet  a  notorious 
character  like  yourself!" 

"You  either  make  mistakes  like  that 
or  you  don't,"  solemnly  opines  Mr. 
Sparks.  He  has  always  been  the  kind 
of  fellow  who  didn't.  Always  poised, 
laconic,  well-in-hand,  that's  been 
Sparks.  He  is  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  Lambs,  New  York's  theatrical 
club.  A  hale-fellow-well-met  of 
Hollywood's  Masquers'  Club.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Club  in  London. 
One  of  four  hand-picked  members  of 
the  International  Club  in  Toronto. 
Object:  Conviviality.  Other  mem- 
bers: Premier  Hepburn  of  Ontario, 
E.  G.  O'Dette,  and  Colonel  Talbott, 
whose  people  were  among  the  Prov- 
ince's First  Families. 

Scratch  Sparks  (we  didn't)  and 
you'd  find  a  conservative.  If  he  were 
in  Parliament,  he'd  be  a  Tory.  As  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  he's  an 
ardent  patriot.  "What  we  need  is 
more  American-ism,"  he  says.  He 
has  no  patience  with  the  other 
"-isms";  gourmets  ("what  fun  is 
there  in  just  eating?"),  tipplers — he's 


Louis  B.   Mayer,   MGM  chief,  at 
the  mike  for  Good  News  of  1938. 
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through  with  hard  spirits;  likes  ales. 
Nor  is  he  a  rival  to  Beau  Fashion- 
Plate  John  Barrymore,  on  the  same 
program.  Sparks  wears  a  navy  blue 
suit  with  a  hairline  white  stripe. 
"You  see  this  suit?"  he  questions, 
jerking  at  the  lapel.  "When  it  wears 
out,  I  will  buy  myself  another  one. 
And  I  sleep  in  paper  bags.  That  takes 
care  of  that.  Once  I  started  to  col- 
lect a  wardrobe,  but  the  moths  took 
it  over."  This  touching  experience 
occurred  in  New  York. 

Broadway  and  the  Scotch-English 
Mr.  Sparks  were  bosom  buddies  for 
sixteen  years.  He  arrived  in  a  cattle 
car  with  some  choice  Guernseys,  and 
fifty  cents  clutched  in  his  grimy  little 
hand.  Flop  houses  and  park  benches 
saw  much  of  him.  "Never  got  near 
enough  a  hotel  to  jump  the  bill,"  he 
mutters.  When  he  finally  got  a  role 
as  hotel  clerk  in  the  Madge  Kennedy 
show,  "Little  Miss  Brown"  (this  was 
1912),  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  play  the  part  the  way  the 
director  wanted  it — bright,  cheery, 
unctuous.  But  Sparks  rehearsed  it 
that  way,  obligingly.  Opening  night 
he  neglected  to  smile,  was  downright 
surly.  Thus,  he  did  the  first  of  his 
"cold-pan"  interpretations.  He  was 
an  instant  hit.  He  was  Broadway's 
own. 

I IE  might  still  be  Broadway's  own 

1  'if  he  had  not  stepped  in  with 
Equity  and  helped  them  stage  their 
strike  against  producers.  Sparks  in  no 
way  endeared  himself  to  the  man- 
agers by  that  act.  The  important 
ones  blacklisted  him  for  awhile.  So 
he  turned  to  films  and  in  1919  played 
in  a  Constance  Bennett  number.  In 
1923  he  made  Hollywood  his  address. 
In  the  long  gap  between  the  Equity 
strike  and  films,  Sparks  added  to  his 
memories  by  helping  to  outsmart 
some  smarties. 

"There  was  a  wealthy  business  man 
in  New  York  who  thought  he  was  a 
playright,"  tells  Sparks.  "He  was 
nutty  about  magic  tricks  and  he  had 
two  good  ones  in  a  play  he  wrote. 
The  play  itself  was  pure  Limburger. 
All  the  actors  in  the  cast,  and  there 
were  some  good  ones,  knew  it,  and 
they  also  knew  that  the  fellow  was 
being  exploited  by  the  show's  pro- 
ducer, who  thought  he  could  make  a 
lot  of  money  with  the  dumb  'angel.' 
We  actors  knew  that  the  play,  as 
written,  wouldn't  last  a  week,  so  one 
night  over  at  a  speakeasy  on  Ninth 
Avenue,  we  rewrote  the  play,  added 
a  lot  of  situations  and  dialogue,  and 
that  was  the  show  we  put  on. 

"It  made  nine  thousand  dollars  a 
week,  and  when  we  took  it  out  on 
the  road,  it  played  six  weeks  in  St. 
Louis,  which  just  about  makes  it  a 
record,  for  no  show  stays  long  in  that 
city.  We  may  have  outsmarted  the 
producer  and  given  him  a  good  show, 
but  we  didn't  help  the  'angel'  make 
any  money.  The  producer  still  played 
him  for  a  sucker.  He  kept  yelling 
about  the  money  he  was  losing  with 
the  play  a  hit.  'That's  the  way  they 
come,  brother,'  he  was  told.  'Take  it 
or  leave  it.'  He  took  it.  He  felt  lucky 
he  was  responsible  for  a  successful 
show." 

Today  only  one  thing  bothers  the 
lugubrious  Mr.  Sparks.  Evil  rumor 
has  it  that  the  Alfadildo  Kid  is  bor- 
rowing the  technique  of  Mr.  W.  Clau- 
dius Fields.  "I've  been  thirty-six 
years  in  the  entertainment  world. 
Why  should  I  start  borrowing  tricks 
now?"  he  asks  with  a  glower.  Why 
should  he? 


Beautiful  HANDS 

are  essential 

for  Charm',' 

/t  says 


(Lovely  Hollywood  Star.) 


"Have  lovely  smooth  hands,"  advises 
Madeleine  Carroll,  co-star  in  Para- 
mountVCafe  Society".  Jergens  Lotion 
helps  prevent  ugly  roughness  and 
chapping;  furnishes  beautifying  mois- 
ture for  hand  skin. 


"Winter  Dryness 
tends  to  Steal  Softness  from 
your  HANDS 

YOU  see  them  in  the  movies— adorable 
"Hollywood  Hands".  Satin-smooth 
and  soft.  Some  girls  lose  this  charm  in 
winter.  Your  skin's  moisture  glands  are 
less  active;  wind,  cold,  and  use  of  water 
take  beautifying  natural  moisture  from 
the  skin.  Quick!  Supply  extra  moisture 
for  the  skin  with  Jergens  Lotion.  So  effec- 
tive for  hand  beauty!  Supplements  the 
natural  moisture.  Two  ingredients  in 
Jergens  Lotion  serve  many  doctors  in 
helping  soften  harsh  skin.  Never  sticky! 
50^,  250,  10^,  $1.00,  at  beauty  counters. 

TRY  the  new  Jergens  all-purpose  Face  Cream. 
Daily  use  helps  against  dry  skin.  500,  250,  100. 


•Madeleine 
Carroll 
and  Fred 
MacMurray  co- 
starred  in  Para- 
mount's    "Cafe 
Society".    Note 
her  charming 
hands! 


FREE:    GENEROUS    SAMPLE 

and  BOOKLET  ON  HAND  CARE 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  650  Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Out.) 
I   want   to  see   how  Jergens   Lotion   helps   to 
make  my  hands  smooth,  soft  and  white.  Please 
send  your  generous  fret  sample  of  Jergens! 


Name — 
Address- 


U'LEASK  I'KINI 
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FUR  SKIN  frequently 
reflects  how  we  feel.  In  business  and  social 
contacts  we  like  our  friends  to  tell  us  how 
well  we  look. 

The  laity  now  recognizes— as  physicians 
and  scientists  have  for  years— the  vital  im- 
portance of  rich,  red  blood,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  strength,  energy,  and  a  clear  healthy 
skin. 

for  that  tired  let-down  feeling 

It  is  well  known  how  worry,  overwork  and 
undue  strain  take  their  toll  of  the  precious 
red  cells  of  the  blood. 

S.S.S.  Tonic  brings  you  new  strength  and 
vitality  by  restoring  your  blood  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  its  benefits  are  cumulative  and  en- 
during, in  the  absence  of  an  organic  trouble. 

improves  the  appetite 

Further,  S.S.S.  Tonic  whets  the  appetite 
.  .  .  foods  taste  better  .  .  .  natural  digestive 
juices  are  stimulated,  and  finally,  the  food 
you  eat  is  of  more  value  ...  a  very  important 
step  back  to  health. 

You,  too,  will  want  to  take  S.S.S.  Tonic  to 
help  regain  and  maintain  your  red-blood- 
cells  ...  to  restore  lost  weight  ...  to  regain 
energy  . . .  and  to  give  back  to  your  skin  that 
much  desired  natural  glow,  reflecting  good 
health  and  well  being. 

You  should  note  an  improvement  at  once, 
but  may  we  suggest  a  course  of  several  bot- 
tles to  insure  more  complete  and  lasting 
recovery. 

Buy  and  use  with  complete  confidence, and 
we  believe  you,  like  thousands  of  others,  will 
be  enthusiastic  in  your  praise  of  S.S.S.  Tonic 
for  its  part  in  making  "you  feel  like  yourself 
again." 

At  all  drug  stores  in  two  sizes.  You  will 
find  the  larger  size  more  economical. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 
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She  sings  for  the  love 
of  it — Mary  Eastman, 
star  of  the  CBS  Sat- 
urday Night  Serenade. 


A  STAR  whose  praises  we  long 
since  should  have  sung  is  Mary 
Eastman,  of  the  Saturday  Night 
Serenade,  heard  every  Saturday  eve- 
ning over  the  Columbia  network  at 
9:30.  Miss  Eastman  is  not  new  to 
radio,  although  she  is  still  young  and 
charming.  Married  to  a  wealthy  auto- 
mobile executive,  she  makes  no  effort 
to  publicize  her  career — is  just  singing 
because  she  loves  it. 

Miss  Eastman  was  born  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  When  eleven,  she  began 
to  study  voice  and  three  years  later 
moved  to  Chicago  to  enter  the  Musi- 
cal College,  where  she  was  tutored 
by  Edwardo  Sacerdotte.  She  won  a 
three-year  scholarship,  but  forfeited 
it  to  go  to  New  York  and  study  under 
La  Forge.  During  the  next  five  years, 
she  was  featured  on  the  radio,  in 
musical  comedy  and  on  the  concert 
stage. 

Since  her  radio  debut,  Miss  East- 
man has  been  heard  on  the  Buick 
series,  the  Voice  of  America  programs 
for  Underwood;  made  guest  appear- 
ances with  Grace  Moore,  Stoopnagle 
and  Budd  and  other  outstanding  radio 
stars.  As  a  hobby,  she  collects  tropi- 
cal fish  and  her  aquarium  contains 
several  specimens  of  the  rare  Siamese 
fighting  variety. 

Miss  Eastman  has  brown  hair  and  a 
fair  complexion  ...  is  five  feet  four 
inches  tall,  has  a  charming  person- 
ality. 

McLain  Evans,  Havre  De  Grace,  Md. — 
We  do  not  have  a  service  for  supply- 
ing photographs  to  our  readers,  but 
I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to 
each  individual  band  leader  you  are 
interested  in,  in  care  of  the  station 
over  which  he  broadcasts. 

C.  E.  Rothenberger,  Temple,  Penna. — 
Sammy  Kaye  and  Kay  Kayser  are 
not  related.  Do  you  think  they  look 
alike? 


Marie  Dorothy  White,  Houston,  Texas — 

Write  to  One  Man's  Family,  in  care  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
5515  Melrose  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
California,  for  a  picture  of  the  cast 
.  .  .  No  fan  club  has  been  organized 
for  One  Man's  Family. 

Jane  Howe,  Indianapolis,  Indiana — 
Thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  following  facts  on  Eddy  Duchin: 
He  was  born  in  Boston  .  .  .  first  be- 
came interested  in  orchestras  while 
working  as  a  waiter  in  a  boys'  camp. 
He  and  two  other  musical  waiters  got 
together  and  organized  a  three-piece 
band  consisting  of  piano,  sax  and  vio- 
lin. A  nearby  resort  offered  him  the 
chance  to  play  in  public,  and  soon 
after  he  came  to  New  York.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  heard  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria with  Leo  Reisman's 
band.  After  that  they  went  to  the 
Central  Park  Casino  and  when  Reis- 
man  left  the  Casino,  Eddy  formed  his 
own  band  and  remained  to  establish 
himself.  He  has  insured  his  hands 
for  $100,000  .  .  .  Spends  most  of  his 
leisure  time  at  the  radio,  listening  to 
other  bands  .  .  .  You  may  write  to 
Eddy,  in  care  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Harriot  Betts,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — For 
a  picture  of  Kay  Kyser,  write  to  him, 
in  care  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City  .  For  information  re- 
garding a  Kay  Kyser  fan  club,  contact 
Miss  Mary  Wilson,  807  Eighth  Strept, 
West  Park,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  G.,  Waco,  Texas — Felix  Knight 
was  born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  on  No- 
vember 1,  1913.  In  1932,  after  dab- 
bling in  aviation,  he  decided  to  take 
up  singing  as  a  profession  .  .  .  went 
to  Santa  Barbara,  California,  to  study 
— at  the  same  time,  learning  radio 
technique  on  the  local  stations.  Later. 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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The  Grade  Allen  Murder  Case 


it's  an  awful  long  walk  from  Broad- 
way— and  then  Mr.  Puttie  went  to 
look  for  a  nunnery — " 

"Please,  Miss  Allen,"  interrupted 
Markham,  with  admirable  composure; 
"tell  me  how  you  happened  to  meet 
Mr.  Vance,  and  what  he  said  to  you." 

"Oh,  I  was  coming  to  that.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Vance  came  falling  over  the  wall. 
And  I  asked  him  what  he'd  been  do- 
ing. And  he  said  he'd  been  killing  a 
man.  And  I  said  what  was  the  man's 
name.  And  he  said  Benny  the  Buz- 
zard." 

SHE  took  a  deep  breath  and  hur- 
ried on. 

The  District  Attorney  turned  to 
Vance. 

"Good  Heavens!  How  did  you  come 
to  tell  her  such  a  story?" 

"The  balmy  weather,  perhaps.  In 
the  spring,  y'know.  .  .  ." 

"But,"  demanded  the  girl,  "aren't 
you  going  to  arrest  him?" 

"No — I — "  Markham  was  left  flound- 
ering. 

"But  he  said  himself  he  killed  a 
man.  And  how  else  could  you  know? 
I  really  didn't  think  he  was  guilty 
either — at  first.  I  thought  he  was 
just  telling  me  a  romantic  story  be- 
cause I  love  romantic  stories!  But 
then,  Mr.  Vance  himself  just  said  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Judging 
from  her  expression,  a  new  idea  had 
come  into  her  head. 

"But  you  really  ought  to  arrest  Mr. 
Vance,"  she  said  with  definiteness. 
"Even   if   he   isn't   guilty.    I   guess   I 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

don't  really  think  he  is  guilty  myself. 
He's  been  so  awfully  nice  to  me.  But 
still  I  think  you  ought  to  arrest  him 
just  the  same.  You  see,  what  I  mean 
is  that  you  can  pretend  that  you  be- 
lieve he  killed  this  man  in  Riverdale. 
And  then  everything  would  be  all 
right  for  George.  And  Mr.  Vance 
wouldn't  care  a  bit — I  know  he 
wouldn't.   Would  you,  Mr.  Vance?" 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  are  you 
driving  at  now?"  asked  Markham. 

Vance  smiled. 

"I  know  exactly  what  she  means, 
Markham."  He  turned  to  Miss  Allen. 
"But  really,  y'know,  my  arrest 
wouldn't  help  Mr.  Burns." 

"Oh,  yes  it  would,"  she  insisted.  "I 
know  it  would.  Because  there's  some- 
body following  him  wherever  he  goes. 
And  George  says  he  bets  it's  a  de- 
tective of  some  kind.  You  don't  know 
how  awful  it  is,  Mr.  Vance.  But  if 
you  got  arrested,  then  everybody 
would  think  that  you  were  guilty  and 
they  wouldn't  bother  George  any 
more;  and  he  could  go  back  to  work 
and  be  just  like  he  used  to  be.  And 
then,  after  a  while,  they'd  find  the 
real  person,  and  everything  would  be 
all  right  for  everybody." 

She  stopped  to  catch  her  breath; 
then  quickly  ran  on  with  almost  fiery 
determination. 

"And  that's  why  I  think  you  ought 
to  arrest  Mr.  Vance.  And  if  you  don't, 
I'm  going  to  call  up  the  newspapers 
and  tell  them  everything  he  said  and 
all  about  Benny  the  Buzzard,  and 
how   he    wasn't   killed    at   the   Dom- 


daniel  at  all,  but  somewheres  else.  I'll 
bet  they'll  print  it,  too.  Especially  as 
Mr.  Puttie  was  standing  just  behind 
the  tree  when  Mr.  Vance  was  talking 
to  me,  and  he  heard  everything.  And 
if  they  don't  believe  me,  they'll  be- 
lieve Mr.  Puttie.  And  if  they  don't 
believe  him,  they'll  have  to  believe 
the  two  of  us  together.  And  then  I'm 
sure  they'll  print  it.  And  everybody'll 
be  so  interested  in  a  famous  man  like 
Mr.  Vance  maybe  being  guilty,  that 
they  won't  bother  about  George  any 
more.   Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

There  was  the  zealous  resolution 
of  the  crusader  in  her  eyes;  and  her 
disorganized  phrases  pulsated  with  an 
unreasoning  passion  to  help  the  man 
she  loved. 

"Good  God,  Chief!"  blurted  Heath. 
"There's  dynamite  here!"  He  took  a 
step  toward  Miss  Allen.  His  perturba- 
tion was  almost  comical.  "See  here, 
Miss,"  he  blustered.  "Listen  to  me 
a  minute.  You're  all  wrong.  You  got 
everything  mixed  up.  We  don't  know 
there  was  a  murder  in  Riverdale.  We 
don't  know  nothing  about  that,  see? 
We  only  know  about  the  dead  guy 
in  the  cafe.  And  he  wasn't  the  Buz- 
zard; he  was  your  brother — " 

LIE  stopped  short  with  a  jerk,  and 
'   •  his  face  went  red. 

"Holy  Mackerel!  I'm  sorry  as  hell, 
Mr.  Vance." 

Vance  rose  quickly  and  went  to  the 
girl's  side.  She  had  her  hands  to  her 
face  in  a  spasm  of  uncontrollable 
laughter. 


Pasty  Face 

Under  brilliant  evening 
lights,  color  flattens  out 
—make-up  goes  dead! 


A  society  girl  says — "I  am 
never  worried  about  my  powder 
in  the  brightest  light.  Pond's 
Rose  Cream  never  shows  up  on 
my  skin— always  looks  soft." 

Copyright,  1939.  Pond's  Extract  Company 


•  Give  your  skin  the  soft  blush  tints  men 
adore — with  Pond's  Powder.  Pond's  "Glare- 
Proof"  Rose  Shades  reflect  only  the  soft, 
rose-touched  rays — look  lovely  with  the  new 
light,  transparent  make-up. 

Two  shades:  Rose  Cream  (Natural)  for  fair 
skin;  Rose  Brunette  for  warmer  coloring.  55^. 
Also  10^  and  2C¥  sizes.  Or  send  for  free  sam- 
ples—Pond's, Dept.  8RM-PBB,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Glare-Proof" 

Pond's  Rose  Shades  re- 
flect only  the  softer  rays 
—add  rosy  flattery. 
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LIQUID 
LIPSTICK 


Can't  smear! 

Cant  rub  off! 

Protects  lips! 


Instantly . .  make  <f*ilP*S 
your  lips  more  thrilling  with 

JcUuiulJupiiime. 

Mere  is  the  most  important  charm  dis- 
covery since  the  beginning  of  beauty.  A 
"lipstick"  at  last,  that  isn't  greasy  —  that 
actually  can't  smear  —  that  really  won't 
rub  off  —  and  that  will  keep  your  lips 
deliriously  sweet,  soft,  smooth  and  lovely. 
It  isn't  a  "lipstick"  at  all.  It's  a  liquid,  in  the 
six  most  exciting  tones  of  lipstick  red  ever 
created.  It's  so  permanent.  Apply  it  at 
dusk  —  it  stays  till  dawn.  The  smartest 
stores  everywhere  feature  Princess  Pat 
new  Liquid  LIP  TONE.  The  regular  size 
bottle  that  lasts  a  good,  long  time  is  only 
a  dollar.  Or  —  if  you  prefer  to  try  Liquid 
LIP  TONE  first  —  send  the  coupon  for  a 
generous  trial  bottle — enough  to  fill  many 
evenings  with  thrilling,  new  excitement. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  SEVERAL  SHADES 


ENGLISH  TINT  New  glori- 
fication for  blondes,  or 
young  faces  with  platinum 
or  gray  hair. 

LIGHT  Coy,  devastating 
on  girls  with  light  brown 
hair,  hazel  or  light  eyes 
and  fair  skin. 

PARISIAN  New  devilment 
for  red  heads;  also  "hot" 
on  all  brunettes  with 
creamy  skin.  Spectacular 
on  the  Irish  type  —  very 
dark  hair,  blue  eyes. 


TROPIC  Real  excitement 
for  girls  with  dark  hair, 
brown  eyes,  tan  complex- 
ion. Definitely  romantic. 
MEDIUM  Does  wonders  for 
dark  -  haired,  dark  -  eyed 
charmers  with  medium 
complexion  tone. 
REGAL  A  very  clever  new 
shade  that  adds  a  world  of 
enchantment  to  the  girl 
with  very  dark  or  black 
hair,  dark  eyes  and  olive 
complexion. 


- -—CLIP  —  SEND  THIS  .......... 

a   PRINCESS  PAT,  DEPT.    .L-D29.  CHICAGO 

I  enclose (10c  for  each  shade)  for  generous    . 

"   trial  sizes  of  Liquid  LIP  TONE.  Shades  cheeked  below.    J 
li   D  ENGLISH  TINT  □  LIGHT  □  PARISIAN    ■ 

*   D  TROPIC  D  MEDIUM       I  ;   REGAL  , 

p  Name a 

■  I 
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"My  brother?  My  brother?"  Then 
as  quickly  as  she  had  burst  into  mirth, 
she  sobered.  "You  can't  fool  me  that 
way,  Mr.  Officer." 

Vance  stepped  back. 

"Tell  me," — a  sudden  new  note 
came  into  his  voice — "what  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Miss  Allen?" 

"My  brother's  in  jail!" 

Fingerprints 

[T  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs. 
'  Allen,  serene  and  self-effacing, 
was  guided  into  the  room  by  Currie. 

Vance  turned  quickly  and  wel- 
comed her  with  but  the  briefest  of 
greetings. 

"Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Allen,"  he  asked, 
"that  your  son  is  not  dead?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Vance.  That's 
why  I  came  over  here." 

Vance  nodded  with  an  understand- 
ing smile  and,  leading  the  woman  to 
a  chair,  asked  her  to  explain  more 
fully. 

"You  see  sir,"  she  began  in  a  color- 
less voice.  "Philip  was  arrested 
over  near  Hackensack  that  awful 
night,  after  he  had  given  up  his  job 
at  the  cafe.  He  was  with  an- 
other boy  in  an  automobile,  and 
a  policeman  got  in  and  told  this 
other  boy  —  it's  Stanley  Smith  I 
mean,  a  friend  of  Philip's — to  drive 
to  the  police  station.  He  accused 
them  of  stealing  the  car;  and  then, 
when  they  were  on  the  way  to 
the  jail,  the  policeman  said  that  it 
was  the  same  car  that  had  just  killed 
an  old  man  and  run  off — you  know, 
what  you  call  a  hit-and-run  murder. 
And  this  frightened  Philip  terribly, 
because  he  didn't  know  what  Stanley 
might  have  done  before  they  met. 
And  then,  when  the  car  stopped  for  a 
light,  Philip  jumped  out  and  ran 
away.  The  policeman  shot  at  him, 
but  he  wasn't  caught." 

Vance  nodded  sympathetically. 

"Then  Philip  telephoned  to  me — I 
could  tell  how  frightened  he  was — 
and  said  that  the  police  were  after 
him  and  that  he  was  going  some- 
where to  hide.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  was  so  ter- 
ribly worried,  Mr.  Vance,  with  the 
poor  miserable  boy  so  scared,  and 
hiding — you  know,  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  And  then  when  you  came 
that  night  and  told  me  my  boy  was 
dead,  you  can  imagine — " 

Heath  had  leaped  forward. 

"But  you  said  that  was  your  son 
down  at  the  morgue!"  He  flung  the 
words  at  her. 

"No,  I  didn't,  Mr.  Officer,"  the 
woman  said  simply. 

"What!"   bellowed  Heath. 

"Sergeant!"  Vance  held  up  his  hand. 
"Mrs.  Allen  is  quite  correct.  ...  If 
you  think  back,  you  will  remember 
she  did  not  once  say  it  was  her  son. 
I'm  afraid  we  said  it  for  her,  because 
we  thought  it  was  true. 

"But  she  fainted,  didn't  she?"  pur- 
sued Heath. 

"I  fainted  from  joy,  Mr.  Officer," 
explained  the  woman,  "when  I  saw 
it  wasn't  really  Philip." 

"I  believe  I  understand  exactly 
why  Mrs.  Allen  let  us  think  it  was  her 
son,"  Vance  interposed.  "She  knew 
we  represented  the  police,  and  she 
also  knew  her  son  was  hiding  from 
them.  And  when  she  saw  that  we  be- 
lieved her  son  was  dead,  she  was  very 
glad  to  let  us  think  so,  imagining  that 
would  end  the  hunt  for  Philip.  .  .  . 
Isn't  that  true,  Mrs.  Allen?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Vance."  The  woman 
nodded  calmly.  "And  I  naturally 
didn't   want   you   to   tell   Gracie   that 


Philip  was  dead,  because  then  I  would 
have  to  tell  her  that  he  was  hiding 
from  the  police;  and  that  would  have 
made  her  very  unhappy.  But  I  thought 
that  maybe  in  a  few  days  everything 
would  come  out  all  right;  and  then 
I  would  tell  you.  Anyhow,  I  thought 
you  would  find  out  before  long  that 
it  really  wasn't  Philip."  She  looked  up 
with  a  faint  sad  smile.  "And  every- 
thing did  come  out  all  right,  just  as 
I  hoped  and  prayed — and  knew — it 
would." 

"We're  all  very  happy  that  it  did," 
said  Vance.  "But  tell  us  just  how 
everything  has  come  out  all  right." 

"Why,  this  morning,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Allen,  "Stanley  Smith  came  to  the 
house  to  ask  for  Philip.  And  when  I 
told  him  that  Philip  was  still  hiding, 
he  said  that  everything  had  been  a 
mistake;  and  how  his  uncle  came  to 
the  jail  and  proved  to  the  police  that 
the  car  was  not  stolen,  and  now  it  was 
a  different  car  that  had  run  over  the 
old  man.  ...  So  I  told  Gracie  all 
about  it  right  away,  and  went  to  take 
the  wonderful  news  to  my  son  and 
bring  him  back  home.  .  .  ." 

"How  come  then" — the  Sergeant's 
continued  exasperation  was  evident  in 
his  manner — "if  you  told  your  daugh- 
ter all  about  it,  that  she  said  just  now 
her  brother  was  in  jail?" 

Mrs.  Allen  smiled  timidly. 

"Oh,  he  is.  You  see,  Saturday  was 
such  a  warm  night  that  Philip  had 
his  coat  off  in  the  car;  and  he  left  it 
there.  That's  how  the  police  knew 
who  he  was,  because  he  had  his  work- 
check  in  the  pocket.  So  he  went  to 
the  jail  in  Hackensack  this  morning 
to  get  his  coat.  And  he's  coming  home 
for  lunch." 

Vance  chuckled  and  then  became 
suddenly  serious. 

"And  now  I  must  ask  you  all  to 
go,"  he  said,  "and  prepare  for  Philip's 
home-coming." 

At  this  point  Markham  intervened. 

"But  what  about  that  story  you 
were  threatening  to  tell  to  the  news- 
papers, Miss  Allen?  I  couldn't  permit 
anything  like  that." 

GEORGE  BURNS,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face,  answered  the 
District  Attorney. 

"Gracie  won't  do  that,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham.  You  see,  I'm  perfectly  happy 
now,  and  I'm  going  back  to  work  to- 
morrow morning.  I  really  wasn't  wor- 
rying about  being  guilty  or  about 
having  anybody  following  me  around. 
But  I  had  to  tell  that  to  Gracie — and 
Mr.  Doolson — because  you  made  me 
promise  that  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
about  Philip.  And  it  was  Philip  being 
dead  and  Gracie  not  knowing,  and 
everything,  that  made  me  feel  so  ter- 
ribly bad  that  I  just  couldn't  get  any 
sleep  or  do  any  work." 

"Isn't  that  wonderful!"  Miss  Allen 
clapped  her  hands,  and  then  glanced 
slyly  at  Vance.  "I  didn't  really  want 
you  to  go  to  jail,  Mr.  Vance — except 
to  help  George." 

"And  now,  Sergeant,"  said  Vance  as 
he  closed  the  door  after  the  trio,  "get 
busy!  Let's  try  to  have  that  dead 
fellow  identified  by  his  fingerprints." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  to  get 
busy,  sir,"  returned  Heath,  dashing 
to  the  telephone  in  the  hall. 

While  the  Sergeant  was  talking 
with  almost  incoherent  agitation  to 
the  Bureau,  Tracy  came  in.  Vance 
sent  him  at  once  to  Doremus'  labora- 
tory with  the  sealed  envelope  on  the 
mantel. 

In  a  few  minutes  Heath  returned 
to  the  library. 
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"Are  those  babies  on  the  job!"  He 
rubbed  his  hands  together  energeti- 
cally. "They'll  sure  burn  up  shoe- 
leather  getting  those  fingerprints  and 
checking  up  in  the  file.  And  if  they 
don't  call  me  back  in  an  hour,  I'll 
go  down  there  and  wring  their  necks!" 

Vance  himself  now  telephoned 
Doremus,  explaining  that  an  imme- 
diate report  on  the  cigarette  was 
essential. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  and  we  chatted 
aimlessly   for   another   hour. 

As  the  clock  over  the  mantel 
pointed  to  one,  the  telephone  rang, 
and  Vance  answered  it. 

"There  was  no  difficulty  with  that 
analysis,"  he  informed  us,  as  he  hung 
up  the  receiver.  "The  efficient  Dore- 
mus found  in  the  cigarette  the 
same  elusive  combination  of  poisons 
that  bothered  him  so  frightfully  Sun- 
day evening.  .  .  .  My  jumbled  story, 
Markham,  is  at  last  beginning  to  take 
form." 

LIE  had  barely  finished  speaking 
*'  when  the  telephone  rang  again, 
and  it  was  Heath  who  now  dashed 
into  the  hall.  As  he  came  back  into 
the  library  after  a  few  moments,  he 
stumbled  against  a  small  Renaissance 
stand  near  the  door  and  sent  it 
sprawling. 

"All  right,  I'm  excited!  So  what?" 
The  Sergeant's  eyes  were  staring. 
"Who  do  you  think  the  murdered  guy 
was?  It's  our  old  chum,  Benny  the 
Buzzard!" 

Vance  turned  to  Markham. 

"I  believe  this  is  still  my  case,  so 
to  speak.  You  most  magnanimously 
presented  it  to  me,  to  rid  yourself  of 
my  chatter  last  Saturday  night.  I 
must,  therefore,  now  ask  a  further  in- 


dulgence." 

"What's  the  indulgence  you're  after, 
Vance?"  Markham  asked. 

"I  merely  wish  to  make  an  arrest." 

"But  you  mustn't  get  the  District 
Attorney's  office  into  hot  water.  We 
must  wait  until  the  case  is  solved." 

"Ah,  but  it  is  solved,"  Vance  re- 
turned blandly.  "I  am  going  to  the 
Domdaniel  as  soon  as  possible  this 
afternoon.  I  desire  to  have  two  men 
— let  us  say  Hennessey  and  Burke — 
standing  guard  in  the  passageway 
outside  the  secret  door.  I  then  desire 
to  proceed  with  you  and  the  Sergeant 
to  the  front  door  on  the  balcony,  and 
demand  entry." 

"But,  good  Heavens,  Vance!  Mirche 
may  not  be  waiting  in  his  office  for 
your  visit." 

"That,"  remarked  Vance,  "is  a 
chance  we  must  take.  But  I  have  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe  that  Mirche's 
office  is  a  beehive  of  secret  activity 
today.  And  I  would  be  rather  aston- 
ished if  the  Lorelei — and  Owen,  too — 
were  not  there.  Tonight,  y'know, 
Owen  is  sailin'  for  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  this  is  his  day  for  closin' 
up  his  mundane  affairs  here." 

Markham  pondered  a  moment. 

"It  sounds  preposterous  and  futile," 
he  asserted.  "Unless  you  have  some 
cryptic  grounds  for  such  an  absurd 
course.  .  .  .  Very  well."  He  capitu- 
lated. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a 
detective  who  had  been  watching  for 
us,  came  to  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Avenue  and  informed  us  that  Mirche 
had  entered  his  office  shortly  after 
noon,  and  that  neither  he  nor  Miss 
Del  Marr  had  been  seen  in  the  cafe 
since  then. 

We  found  the  shades  at  the  narrow 


windows  drawn;  the  door  to  the  office 
was  locked;  nor  was  there  any  re- 
sponse to  our  insistent  knocking. 

"Open  up,  you!"  Heath  bawled 
ferociously.  "Or  have  I  gotta  bust  in 
the  door?"  Then  he  remarked  to  us: 
"I  guess  that'll  scare  'em." 

Soon  we  could  hear  the  sound  of 
scuffling  and  angry  voices  inside;  and 
a  few  moments  later  the  door  was  un- 
locked for  us  by  Hennessey. 

IT'S  Okay  now,  sir,"  he  said  to 
'  Markham.  "They  tried  to  sneak  out 
the  wall  door,  but  Burke  and  I  forced 
'em  back." 

As  we  stepped  across  the  threshold, 
a  strange  sight  met  our  eyes.  Burke 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  little 
secret  door,  his  gun  pointed  signifi- 
cantly at  the  startled  Mirche  who  was 
but  a  few  steps  away.  Dixie  Del  Marr, 
also  in  line  with  Burke's  gun,  was 
leaning  against  the  desk,  looking  at  us 
with  an  expression  of  cold,  resignation. 
In  one  of  the  leather  chairs  sat  Owen, 
smiling  faintly  with  calm  cynicism. 
He  seemed  entirely  dissociated  from 
the  general  tableau,  like  a  spectator 
viewing  a  theatrical  scene  which  of- 
fended his  intellect  by  its  absurdity. 

When  he  caught  sight  of  Vance, 
however,  he  rose  wearily  and  bowed 
in  formal  greeting. 

"What  futile  effort,"  he  complained. 
Then  he  sat  down  again  with  a  mild 
sigh,  like  one  who  feels  he  must  re- 
main to  the  end  of  a  distasteful  drama. 

Which  of  the  three  people  in 
Mirche's  office  will  Vance  accuse  of 
murder?  Read  the  unpredictable  an- 
swer in  the  final  chapters  of  "The 
Grade  Allen  Murder  Case" — in  the 
March  Issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 


I  lie  Hew  Iwtt"  Ccwfcle*ion  MaAz 

IN  4  EASY 
STEPS 


^ook  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to 
make  the  Linit  Complexion  Mask  at  home: 
*SimpIy  mix  three  tablespoons  of  Linit  (the 
same  Linit  so  popular  for  the  Bath)  and 
one  teaspoon  of  Cold  Cream  with  enough 
milk  to  make  a  nice,  firm  consistency. 
Apply  it  to  the  cleansed  face  and  neck  and 
relax  during  the  twenty  minutes  the  mask 
takes  to  set.  Then  rinse  off  with  clear,  tepid 
i  water  and   pat  the  face  and  neck   dry. 


Why  not  try 

Linit 
Complexion 

Mask 

NOW? 

All  Grocers 
Sell  LINIT 
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We're  Not  What  You  Think 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


LUXOR 


FACE  POWDER 

sits  lightly  as  a  feather — 
stays  on  smoothly  all  day! 

•  Don't  spoil  a  well-groomed  ap- 
pearance with  a  heavy  face  powder! 
Get  Luxor  "feather-cling,"  the  face 
powder  with  a  light  touch.  It  stays 
on  smoothly  for  hours  yet  sits  lightly 
as  a  feather.  Shine-proof  and  mois- 
ture-proof too,  so  it  won't  cake  or 
streak.  Buy  it  at  toilet  goods  counters 
in  smart,  new  shades  for  fifty -five 
cents.  For  generous  size  free  trial 
sample,  use  coupon  below. 


And  we  played  football  and  basket- 
ball and  were  too  energetic  to  sit 
still  very  long.  And  jazz  said  some- 
thing to  us  that  we  understood.  There 
was  a  rhythm  about  it  that  fit  right 
into  our  lives. 

A  lot  of  my  jitterbug  friends  also 
knew  how  to  play  some  instrument, 
and  they  tell  me  they  got  excited 
about  swing  when  they  heard  how 
terrific  swing  musicians  were  on  the 
instrument  they  played.  A  boy  that 
played  trumpet,  for  instance.  He'd 
hear  Harry  James,  who  plays  trumpet 
with  Benny  Goodman,  and  he'd  get 
so  excited  at  the  way  Harry  plays  that 
horn  that  he'd  just  have  to  get  up  and 
show  it. 

Maybe  people  who  just  have  to  be 
polite  no  matter  what,  think  it's  not 
nice  to  show  your  feelings  that  way. 
But  we  jitterbugs  think  people  have  a 
right  to  express  themselves  the  way 
they  feel.  And  if  you're  happy  it's  a 
good  thing,  and  you  ought  to  let  peo- 
ple know.  Especially  when  you're 
young.  We  think  swing  is  the  greatest 
thing  we  ever  heard  for  letting  you 
show  how  happy  you  are.  That's  why 
we're  all  for  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  about  myself. 

MAYBE  I'm  not  exactly  typical  be- 
cause all  my  formal  musical  edu- 
cation was  strictly  classical.  I'm  glad 
for  that  because  it  helps  me  appre- 
ciate a  lot  of  fine  work  in  modu- 
lations, and  melodic  figures,  and 
original  ideas  that  I  hear  swing 
musicians  play. 

But  there's  not  enough  difference 
between  me  and  the  rest  of  the  jitter- 
bugs to  matter.  And  anyhow,  I  can 
only  tell  you  about  myself  to  show 
you  why  I  am  a  jitterbug. 

You  see,  my  Dad  was  a  musician. 
He's  often  told  me  how  this  swing 
craze  is  nothing  new.  He's  told  me 
how,  when  he  was  a  kid  and  played 
for  dances,  sometimes  people  would 
come  up  to  the  band  stand  and  listen 
and  sayj  "Gee!  kiddo,  that  boy's  all 
right!  "What's  he  playing  there?  That's 
not  in  the  music!"  And  sometimes 
band  leaders  would  bawl  him  out  and 
tell  him  to  stick  to  the  tune. 

He  played  a  violin  and  a  saxophone 
and  what  was  called  a  baritone  horn 
and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  were  up 
in  the  attic  of  our  house  when  I  was  a 
kid.  But  what  he  really  wanted  to 
play  was  the  piano.  So,  even  before  I 
went  to  school,  he  used  to  teach  me 
how  to  play  piano  by  ear.  Things  like 
"Hot  Lips"  and  "On  the  Alamo." 

I  liked  it  fine.  I  took  to  rhythm  like 
Benny  Goodman  took  to  a  clarinet.  Or 
Bix  Beiderbecke  to  a  cornet.  I  was  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  my  mother,  I  guess, 
because  she  thought  little  girls  should 
sit  around  quiet  in  their  point  d'esprit 
dresses  and  pink  hair  ribbons  and 
play    the    Paderewski    Minuet. 

I  remember  she  sent  me  to  dancing 
school.  I  only  lasted  two  lessons.  The 


dancing  teacher  was  a  tall,  black- 
haired  man  in  black  satin  knee 
britches.  All  we  girls  had  to  wear 
white  sateen  dresses  made  like  short 
nightgowns,  and  soft  slippers.  Then 
the  piano  would  play  "Rustle  of 
Spring"  or  the  "Dance  of  the  Hours" 
and  Mr.  Blackburn  would  tell  us  how 
to  wave  our  arms  around  and  slide 
back  and  forth  in  what  he  called  "in- 
terpretive." 

It  was  very  pretty,  1  guess,  but  it 
didn't  have  any  rhythm.  I  wanted  to 
do  tap  and  eccentric  dancing.  And 
when  the  time  came  to  waltz  with  the 
little  boys,  I'd  be  plenty  mad.  I'd  step 
on  the  little  boys'  toes  and  pinch  them 
because  they  couldn't  keep  time. 

So  my  mother  took  me  out  of  danc- 
ing school  when  I  cried  and  said  I 
didn't  want  to  go  back.  She  thought  I 
just  didn't  like  to  dance. 

But  my  Dad  knew  better.  He  was 
playing  in  a  vaudeville  theater  then, 
and  he  used  to  coach  me  on  the  side 
in  steps  he  saw  every  week  on  the 
stage.  So  when  one  of  our  local  thea- 
ters had  a  Charleston  contest,  I  en- 
tered it  on  the  sly.  And  won  it. 

I  used  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Dad's 
show  every  Friday  night.  It's  still  a 
family  joke  at  our  house  how  I  used 
to  race  down  the  aisle  of  the  theater 
when  people  began  to  leave  just  be- 
fore the  last  show  so  I  could  get  the 
seat  right  behind  my  Dad.  All  the  men 
in  the  orchestra  said  they  knew  when 
they  heard  that  patter  of  feet  that  I 
was  in  the  house.  And  they'd  always 
play  one  number  I  requested  by  lean- 
ing over  the  orchestra  rail  and  whis- 
pering it  to  my  Dad  while  the  movie 
was  on. 

I  must  have  been  a  funny  sight  with 
my  long  gawky  legs  in  their  lisle 
stockings,  my  straight  black  hair  cut 
Dutch  bob  style,  and  my  eyes  popping 
out  of  my  head  when  I  heard  Bessie 
Smith  or  Ted  Lewis  or  Louis  Arm- 
strong. 

DAD  and  I  had  a  game  we  played 
that  consisted  of  my  learning  all 
the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  sung  on 
the  stage  during  one  performance. 
Dad  was  so  proud  of  my  memory  he 
used  to  pay  me  a  quarter  if  I  could 
sing  him  a  whole  chorus  of  one  of 
those  songs  when  we  got  home. 

I  got  a  quarter  for  producing,  word 
for  word,  the  lyrics  of  "You  Took 
Advantage  of  Me,"  and  "Sweet  Sue," 
and  "Tozo,  that  Hottentot  Shiek." 
That  was  one  of  Fletcher  Henderson's 
tunes,  and  this  is  the  way  Don  Red- 
man used  to  sing  it. 
"Tozo,  that  Hottentot  Shiek— 

Tozo,  and  when  he'd  speak 

Those  South  Sea  Sadies 

The  young  and  old  ladies 

They'd  hustle  like  Hades 

To  do  as  he  bid; 

That  old  kid 

Tozo,  was  happy  and  gay — (he  didn't 
need  any  clothes) 


1.  Toady. 
7.  Beneficent. 
12.  Fricassee. 
18.    Chieftain. 


ANSWERS    TO    SPELLING    BEE 

2.    Adipose.         3.    Felicity.         4.    Bootees.         5.    Volubly.  6.  Recidivous. 

8.      Discrepancy.          9.     Atrophied.          10.      Peccadillo.  11.  Forecastle. 

13.    Pelota.        14.    Legato.        15.   Cabby.        16.    Offertory.  17.  Noticeably. 


19.    Spiel. 


20.    Ensilage. 
24.  Sheaves. 


21.    Ostracisn 
25.  Plagiarism. 


22.    Decedent. 


23.    Ceil. 
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Tozo,  he  sure  could  play 

Just  like  a  Hindu 

He  made  his  own  skin  do 

As  only  they  kin  do 
Down  Hottentot  way.  .  .  ."* 

But  the  real  fun  was  when  I  worked 
one  summer  in  a  camp  in  Yellowstone 
Park  as  a  waitress,  and  played  with  a 
small  band  for  the  guests  to  dance. 

THERE  were  five  boys  in  the  band. 
'  And  me.  We  didn't  have  any  music, 
so  we  had  to  make  up  our  own  ar- 
rangements. We'd  play  one  chorus 
straight  of  an  old  tune  like  "San" — it 
had  to  be  something  everybody  knew, 
you  see — and  then  Jack,  the  clarinet 
player,  would  yell  to  Dick,  the 
trumpet  player,  "Take  a  chorus!" 
and  the  rest  of  us  would  just  follow 
along  while  Dick  jammed. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  change  instru- 
ments with  the  drummer,  who  also 
played  the  piano,  and  that  was  fun 
too.  I'd  pound  the  old  drums  at  a  great 
rate — partly  for  the  novelty  of  having 
a  new  instrument  to  play  on,  and 
partly  because  I  had  a  natural  sense 
of  rhythm  that  found  the  drums  extra 
satisfying. 

People  used  to  stand  and  gape  at  us. 
I  guess  they  thought  we  were  crazy, 
but  we  were  just  having  fun.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  all  right, 
dancing  to  our  music,  and  I  must  ad- 
mit they  talked  about  our  band  all 
over  the  Park. 

Of  course,  I  might  have  had  ideas 
about  going  on  and  being  a  dance 
pianist,  but  I  began  to  hear  men  like 
Joe  Sullivan  and  Earl  Hines  and  Ted- 
dy Wilson  and  Art  Tatum,  and  they 
were  so  good  it  didn't  seem  to  me  I 
could  do  any  better.  Anyhow,  I  had 
to  go  on  to  college  to  please  my  family 
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and  then  I  got  to  writing  on  the  col- 
lege paper  and  so  on  and  I  just  kept 
on  listening  to  jazz — which  they  were 
calling  swing  by  then. 

I  guess  it  was  about  this  time  we  all 
started  collecting  records.  And  this  is 
the  best  way  to  know  and  love  hot 
music,  I  think. 

Real  jitterbugs — and  I'm  not  talking 
about  the  high  school  kids  who  just  go 
crazy  every  time  they  hear  a  lot  of 
drums  or  trumpets  and  shout  out  loud 
at  every  climax  whether  it's  good  or 
bad — know  that  there's  a  lot  of  ter- 
rible stuff  being  played  today  that's 
called  swing  because  everything  is 
called  swing  that's  loud  and  fast.  But 
a  real  jitterbug  has  his  own  ideas  of 
taste  and  he'll  prove  it  by  the  records 
he  buys.  You'll  find  lots  of  kids  with 
record  collections  that  go  into  the 
hundreds.  And  they'll  be  records  you 
can  listen  to  over  and  over  again — or 
they're  not  worth  collecting. 

I  know  when  I  play  my  records  to 
anti- jitterbugs,  they  often  say,  after  a 
while,  "Why,  say,  this  stuff  is  swell 
music!  This  doesn't  sound  like  a  lot 
of  stuff  I  hear  on  the  radio!" 

And  it  doesn't.  Because  I  pick,  for 
instance,  the  best  Beiderbecke,  or  the 
best  Ellington.  Then  I  play  one  of  the 
records  of  the  Quintette  du  Hot  Club 
de  France,  with  the  sensational  guitar 
playing  of  Django  Reinhart,  the 
French  gypsy  who  has  only  three  good 
fingers  on  his  left  hand,  but  who  plays 
a  mess  of  guitar  just  the  same. 

So  now  you  know  why  I  am  a  jit- 
terbug, I  hope.  I've  tried  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  I  could. 

You  see,  you  can't  understand  about 
jitterbugs  unless  you  try  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  world  we  grew  up 
in.  Remember  we  were  born  into  the 


World  War.  Then  we  watched  the 
post-war  generation  go  through  their 
antics.  We  saw  the  depression  settle 
over  the  country  and  we  saw  what  it 
did  to  people. 

Today,  there's  a  lot  of  stuff  goes  on 
in  the  world  that  we  don't  like  and 
don't  understand.  Some  of  it  is  too  big 
for  us  to  grasp.  People  act  unfair  and 
unkind  and  cruel.  And  nobody  seems 
to  care. 

We  have  to  be  serious  about  a  lot  of 
things  like  making  a  living  and  doing 
good  work  and  taking  care  of  our 
parents  and  the  state  the  world  is  in 
with  all  this  talk  about  a  new  war  and 
everything. 

You  have  to  have  some  release. 
Other  people  maybe  get  it  in  liquor  or 
shooting  people  or  falling  in  and  out 
of  love.  We  get  it  from  swing.  Swing 
doesn't  give  you  a  hangover  or  a  jail 
sentence  or  a  broken  heart.  Yet  some- 
times it  expresses  all  these  things. 

SO  when  I  hear  real  swing  I  get  up 
and  dance  or  clap  my  hands  or 
stomp  my  feet  or  even  shout  out  loud. 
Or  I  just  sit  quietly  and  shake  my 
head. 

What's  wrong  about  that? 

I  hope  I've  helped  you  to  see  what 
it  means  to  be  a  jitterbug.  And  I  hope, 
next  time  you  see  a  lot  of  kids  in  some 
place  like  New  York's  Savoy  Ballroom 
or  at  one  of  Benny  Goodman's  con- 
certs or  theater  appearances,  you'll 
stop  a  minute  and  think  of  me  before 
you  condemn  the  antics  of  America's 
newest  phenomenon — which  isn't  such 
a  phenomenon,  after  all,  when  you 
try  to  understand  it — the  jitterbug. 

*Used  by  permission  of  the  copyright 
owners.  Clarence  Williams  Music  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.,   145   West   45th   St.,  New   York  City. 
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Every  woman  is  a  law  HEl2  *^--  another  woman 

^on^fTerent  days  and  what  s  best  ^^ 

So  Kotex  offers  All  3  types  of 
sanitary  napkins- 
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WHY  NOT 
USE 

TAMPAX 


EVERY  day  more  women  are 
discovering  Tampax,  and 
spreading  the  news  among  their  friends.  This 
modern  civilized  sanitary  protection  is  rapidly 
sweeping  the  country.  Already  over  one  hun- 
dred milUon  Tampax  have  been  sold  to  out- 
door women,  college  students,  housewives  and 
office  workers.  It  is  really  a  necessity  for  any 
woman  who  must  keep  busy  and  active  at  all 
times  of  the  month— every  month,  every  season. 
Tampax  is  unlike  any  other  product.  Of 
compressed  surgical  absorbent  cotton,  it  -is 
hygienically  sealed  in  individual  containers,  so 
neat  and  ingenious  your  hands  never  touch  the 
Tampax  at  all!  No  belts  or  pins  are  used,  be- 
cause Tampax  is  worn  internally.  No  bulk  to 
show.  No  odor  can  form. 

Tampax  is  comfortable,  efficient  and  very 
compact  to  carry  in  your  purse.  At  drug  stores 
and  notion  counters.  Introductory  size  20^, 
average  month's  supply,  35<£.  As  much  as  25% 
/~~~—  x  saved  by  purchasing  large  econ- 
--*rvs     omy  package. 

"^/'DESIGNED     BY    A    DOCTOR  — 
|©M      W0RN    INTERNALLY" 
£&>**•         Accepted  for  advertising  by  the 
■y&'r        journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  ...., 
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TAMPAX  INCORPORATED 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  introductory  size  package  of  Tampax 

with  full  directions.  Enclosed  is  20?!  (stamps  or  coins). 

Name 

Address 

City. 
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Why  1  Hate  Them 

{Continued  from,  page  14) 


but  for  how  long? 

After  awhile  you  get  into  the  rou- 
tine of  playing  swing,  of  beating  it 
out  night  after  night.  You  just  let  it 
tear  you  down,  physically  and  mental- 
ly, and  try  not  to  mind  what  it's  doing 
to  you.  Look  into  the  history  of  swing, 
and  the  men  who  have  played  it.  The 
greatest  of  them,  men  like  Bix  Beider- 
becke,  couldn't  stand  the  pace.  You 
know  what  killed  Bix,  you  know  what 
killed  all  the  good  ones.  Playing  too 
much,  driving  too  hard,  trying  to  give 
the  jitterbugs  too  much,  and  too  many 
times,  drinking  too  much.  Even,  in 
some  cases,  smoking  reefers — mari- 
juana— when  you  can't  get  a  lift  any 
other  way. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  feeling  that 
what  you  are  doing,  what  you  are 
shaking  yourself  to  pieces  for,  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  good.  I  mean  the 
jitterbugs.  From  where  I  stand  they 
look  like  assorted  lots  of  mad  puppets 
jerked  wildly  on  strings.  I  hate  their 
grinning,  yelling,  twisting  faces,  and 
their  wild  gyrations.  The  dances  they 
do,  the  "Shag",  the  "Suzy  Q"  are  like 
something  out  of  a  jungle. 

k^USIC  to  them  isn't  enjoyment,  it's 
'"'  an  insidious  dope  to  fan  their 
emotions  and  make  them  hop  around 
like  crazy.  Most  of  them  don't  know 
anything  about  music.  They  like 
anything  that  is  loud,  the  louder 
it  is  the  wilder  they  go.  Their 
baser  senses  react,  not  their  brains. 
They  let  themselves  get  so  com- 
pletely out  of  control  that  it  is 
disgusting  to  watch,  and  the  noise 
they  make  drives  any  good  musician 
mad. 

One  night  I  was  playing,  and  my 
blues  singer,  for  a  change,  was  singing 
"My  Reverie,"  a  low,  sweet  number. 
I  was  enjoying  it,  feeling  fine.  Then  a 
flock  of  jittery  kids,  most  of  them 
couldn't  have  been  over  twenty, 
yelled,  "Can  that  stuff  and  beat  it 
out!"  Their  shouts  sent  shivers 
through  me.  I  wanted  to  get  down  off 
the  stand,  and  in  the  words  of  Charlie 
McCarthy,  "Mow  'em  down!"  But  in- 
stead, I  swung  it. 

Other  leaders  sometimes  don't  take 
it  so  well.  One  of  the  top  swing  band 
leaders  in  the  business,  while  playing 
a  date  in  Philadelphia,  became  so  emo- 
tionally distraught  by  the  shouts  of 
the  jitterbugs  dancing  and  writhing 
in  the  aisles  that  he  stopped  playing — 
nobody  was  listening  anyway — and 
turning  on  the  audience,  screamed, 
"Shut  up,  you  fools!"  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  guy. 

I  know  of  another  fellow  who  was 
literally  fanatical  about  swing.  He  is 
a  young  producer  on  a  radio  swing 
show.  A  few  months  ago  he  went  on 
tour  with  a  big  name  swing  band.  I 
talked  to  him  right  after  he  came 
back.  "How  was  the  trip?"  I  asked. 

"Listen,"  he  answered,  "if  I  never 
hear  another  swing  band  in  my  life 
it  will  be  too  soon!  Night  after  night 
of  it  pounding  in  your  ears,  partic- 
ularly after  you've  travelled  600  miles 
to  play  a  date,  is  horrible.  And  these 
swing  mad  kids,  I'd  like  to  brain  all 
of  them.  They're  not  human.  They 
keep  yelling  for  more  when  the  fel- 
lows haven't  got  any  more  to  give. 
How  they  keep  on  playing,  I  don't 
know.     It's  brutal." 

That  was  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
and,    thank    God,    things    have    been 


changing  in  swing  since  then.  Enough 
people  have  begun  to  realize  that  most 
of  swing  isn't  music.  That  the  cats, 
'gators,  jitterbugs,  whatever  they  call 
themselves,  are  too  stupid  to  know 
music  when  they  hear  it. 

The  novelty  of  the  terms  the  jitter- 
bugs have  picked  up  is  beginning  to 
wear  off.  All  the  phony  terms,  picked 
up  from  musicians,  and  twisted  into 
meaningless  lingo,  are  going.  Those 
who  know  music  are  demanding  a 
change  to  a  softer,  sweeter,  more  in- 
telligent type  of  swing.  The  sort  that 
doesn't  kill  players,  and  give  listeners 
indigestion  while  eating  their  meals  in 
their  favorite  hostelry. 

Jitterbugs  don't  care  how  anything 
is  played,  as  long  as  it  deafens  them. 
Music  got  so  loud  in  some  hotels  that 
the  headwaiters  actually  stuffed  cotton 
in  their  ears.  Then  it  reached  a  peak 
in  din,  it  got  so  loud  it  began  blowing 
the  business  right  out  of  the  spots. 
That's  when  the  managers  stepped  in 
and   did   some   tooting   of  their   own. 

Bands  were  told  to  play  a  beautiful 
tune  beautifully,  so  you  could  hear 
it.  When  this  first  happened  I  actu- 
ally saw  jitterbugs  get  violent  with 
the  more  respectable  patrons.  Shout- 
ing for  swing  until  they  were  put 
out  into  the  street. 

Band  leaders  had  a  choice.  Would 
they  turn  against  the  jitterbugs,  the 
wild  kids  who  had  supported  them, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
money  and  fame?  Or  would  they 
settle  down  to  playing  a  soft,  sub- 
dued, listenable  type  of  music? 

All  you  have  to  do  to  find  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  listen  to 
the  type  of  music  that  is  being  played 
by  the  big  swing  bands  now. 

GENE  Krupa,  who  organized  a  "hot 
band,"  now  plays  soft  swing.  The 
only  "beating  out"  is  done  by  Gene 
on  the  drums.  Casa  Loma,  Glen 
Gray's  band,  has  changed  completely 
from  a  swing  band  to  a  sweet  band. 
Tommy  Dorsey,  the  first  of  the  hot 
swingsters,  is  a  booster  for  sweet 
swing  now,  and  plays  it.  You  should 
have  seen  Tommy's  lips  during  the 
hot  swing  days!  Bob  Crosby,  once 
the  loudest  in  the  business,  is  now 
playing  fifty  percent  blues  numbers. 
Jimmy  Dorsey  has  toned  down  his 
brass  and  now  you  hear  more  of  the 
lovely  Dorsey  saxophone.  Larry 
Clinton,  coming  in  on  the  crest  of 
swing,  and  coming  in  loud,  now  is 
featuring  unusual  arrangements  and 
soft  numbers.  I  could  go  on  like  this. 
Even  Benny  Goodman,  the  original 
Benny  "Swing"  Goodman,  has  cut 
down  on  the  hot  side. 

As  for  my  band,  the  hot  men  are 
leaving,  none  too  good  for  the  wear. 
I  have  three  of  my  old  sweet  players 
back,  and  do  they  sound  sweet  to 
me!  As  for  the  jitterbugs,  the  wild, 
silly,  noise-mad,  noise-making  kids 
who  created  all  this  havoc,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  someone  told  them  they 
should  try  to  listen  a  little  more  and 
not  be  heard  so  much.  I  still  shudder 
at  the  sight  of  the  jitterbugs  still 
hanging  on,  still  crying  for  us  to  blow 
them  and  ourselves  to  Kingdom 
Come. 

The  kind  of  music  I  now  play 
thumbs  its  nose  at  them.  I  hope  I'll 
live  to  see  the  last  jitterbug  in  action, 
and  it  looks  like  I  will.  .  .  .  Peace, 
ain't  it  wonderful!! 
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WE   CANADIAN   LISTENERS 

By      HORACE      BROWN 


I  HE  Imperial  Oil  Hockey  Broadcast 
began  its  third  season  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  CBC  chain  early  in  November 
.  .  .  Saturday  nights  at  nine  o'clock, 
EST,  from  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens, 
Toronto,  with  the  well-known  Foster 
Hewitt  at  the  mike  .  .  . 

"He  shoots!     He  scoooooores!" 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
times  Foster  Hewitt,  Canada's  ace 
sports  announcer,  has  said  that.  He's 
scored  more  often  than  any  player  in 
the  Hockey  League  lifetime.  But  each 
time  those  words  come  through  your 
loudspeaker,  there's  a  new  thrill,  a 
new  lift  in  the  voice. 

Foster  broadcasts  from  a  "gondola", 
suspended  sixty  feet  above  ice  level 
in  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens.  There 
lies  the  secret  of  his  ability  to  follow 
this  fastest  of  games. 

"From  that  height,"  Foster  told  me, 
"the  speed  of  play  slows  down  about 
one-third.  You  might  put  it  this 
way:  on  the  ice  level,  you're  seeing 
the  'Big  Apple';  up  in  the  gondola  you 
get  it  in  waltz-time.  This  'slowing- 
down'  of  the  play,  which  is  really  an 
optical  illusion,  is  essential  for  broad- 
casting a  fast  game  like  hockey,  be- 
cause it  enables  you  to  be  accurate. 
In  Canada  in  particular,  the  fans  de- 
mand accuracy  in  their  hockey.  You 
must  even  be  accurate  about  the  man 
who  gets  an  'assist'.  At  a  height  like 
that,  I  can  keep  up  with  the  play,  even 
ahead  of  it.  I  can  see  an  offside  com- 
ing, even  before  the  referee.  If  I 
waited  for  the  referee  to  see  it,  I'd  be 


about  five  seconds  behind  the  play.  I 
have  to  call  the  offside  almost  as  the 
ref.  whistles.  In  that  way,  I  give  the 
public  details,  which  is  what  it  wants." 

"Do  you  have  assistants  to  help  you 
pick  out  players,  Foster?"  I  asked. 

"No,  it's  a  one-man  job.  I  have  to 
think  of  hockey  and  nothing  else. 
I've  got  to  train  myself  to  forget  all 
that's  come  before.  I  don't  pick  out 
players  by  number,  but  by  some  dif- 
ference in  style,  height,  maybe  a  bald 
head,  and  so  on.  For  instance,  Nels 
Stewart  has  what  I  call  a  'lazy  style'. 
I  can  always  spot  it.  I  never  use  a 
program,  except  to  learn  players' 
names." 

The  Maple  Leaf  Gardens'  broad- 
casting setup  is  unique.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  "gondola"  with  the 
broadcasting  equipment,  is  hung  sixty 
feet  above  the  ice  level.  The  gondola 
is  reached  by  means  of  a  catwalk 
which  towers  dizzily  120  feet  in  the 
air.  When  you  get  up  there,  you  have 
to  descend  80  rungs  of  a  70-degree 
ladder  to  the  gondola!  Many  persons 
scheduled  to  broadcast  during  the  in- 
termission have  been  conveniently 
found  missing,  when  they  learned 
they  had  to  negotiate  this  incredible 
setup  that  would  try  the  nerves  of  an 
Alpine  climber.  I  understand  that 
Great  War  pilots,  invited  to  the  gon- 
dola, have  backed  out  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. But  Foster  Hewitt  climbs  up 
and  down  each  and  every  winter  Sat- 
urday night!  And  at  one  time  there 
weren't  even  railings  to  the  catwalk! 


Hewitt  broad- 
casts from  his 
high     perch. 


When  the  Gardens 
were  being  built, 
iron-nerved  steel- 
walkers  slid  down 
beams  rather  than 
risk  their  necks  on 
the  70-degree  ladder.  All  of  which, 
I  think,  will  give  you  an  idea  that 
Foster  Hewitt  earns  his  money  be- 
fore he  ever  starts  broadcasting. 

On  the  statistical  side:  Foster  is 
slim  and  clean-cut;  weighs  135 
pounds;  stands  five  feet,  six  and  a  half 
inches;  34  years  old.  He  wears  an 
overcoat  during  all  his  broadcasts,  to 
guard  against  colds,  but  he  also 
broadcasts  without  a  hat,  because  "it 
gives  me  more  freedom."  So  what 
price  protection? 


ARE  YOU  A 


Energetic  people  are  usually  successful.  They 
work  harder,  faster,  longer,  because  they  have 
the  energy  to  fight  fatigue. 

Body  energy  comes  chiefly  from  Dextrose, 
the  sugar  which  enriches  delicious  Baby  Ruth 
Candy.  That's  why  Baby  Ruth  is  so  popular 
among  active  people  everywhere.  It's  great 
candy  and  a  source  of  real  food -energy.  Let* 
Baby  Ruth  help  you  fight  fatigue . . .  today . .  MP] 
and  every  day. 


ENERGY  TESTS 
ON   BABY  RUTH 

By  actual  metabolism  test, 
an  average  worker  can  type 
steadily  and  at  normal 
speed  for  1  hour,  17  min- 
utes, 8seconds  on  thefood- 
energy  contained  in  one  5c 
bar  of  Baby  Ruth  Candy. 


CURTISS  CANDY  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  OTTO  SCHNERING,  President 
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Television  a  Reality! 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


So  many  prefer  this  golden  liquid  lotion 
that  isn't  thick  and  is  guaranteed  not  to 
thicken.  Chamberlain's  Lotion  is  ideal 
to  protect  skin  in  wintry  weather.  It 
dries  with  convenient  rapidity  and 
there's  never  a  trace  of  stickiness.  It 
soothes  as  it  smooths  away  roughness 
and  resulting  redness.  You'll  like  Cham- 
berlain's  Lotion,   too.      Try   it   and   see. 


amberlains 


ot  Drug. ..Department  Stores 
and  Toilet  Goods  Counters 


SEND    FOR    CONVENIENT    "CARRY  SIZE" 


CHAMBERLAIN  LABORATORIES,  INC.  MF-29 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Please  send  Free  "Carry-Size" 
Chamberlain's  Lotion. 


NAME_ 


STREET. 


CITY-STATE^ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  Good  only  in  U.S.A. 


How  to  make  Gay  Crepe  Flowers 


Grow  a  garden  indoors  with  bouquets  of  crepe 
flowers  .  .  .  and  novel  flower  tie-backs  for  spring 
curtains.  They  will  brighten  your  home  ...  or 
thrill  your  friends  as  gifts.  So  easy  to  make  of 
Dennison  Very  Best  Crepe.  In  50  colors  .  .  .  every 
shade  you  need  ...  at  stores  everywhere. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  FREE  leaflet  "How  to 
Make  Crepe  Flowers." 

I       DENNISON'S,  Dept.  No.  B-1463.  Framingham,  Mass. 
Send  me  FREE  Instruction  Leaflet: 
"How  to  Make  Crepe   Flowers." 


City- 


-State. 


Why  not  let  as  include  some  of  these  other  Dennison  Books 

Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  luc  for  each. 

[    )  Crepe  Paper  Flowers  [    ]  Birthday  Parties 

t    J  Gay  Decorations  [    ]  Gay  Colorful  Costume 


kmw>on  crepe 


vision  receiving  sets,  and  has  had 
them  on  sale  for  the  past  month. 
These  new  sets  are  for  home  use, 
and  Du  Mont  is  now  erecting  a  tele- 
vision transmitter  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey;  and  there,  according  to  the 
president  of  the  company,  they  will 
begin  television  broadcasts  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  Not  only  will  Par  amount's 
film  library,  including  newsreels,  be 
available  to  this  company,  but  it  will 
also  transmit  some  programs  employ- 
ing living  actors.  Their  plans  at 
present,  however,  are  to  specialize  in 
newsreels  and  occasionally  actual 
broadcasts  direct  from  race  tracks, 
baseball  parks,  and  so  forth.  The 
Du  Mont  set  is  now  the  lowest-priced 
on  the  market,  their  cheapest  receiver 
selling  for  $150. 

The  problem  of  installing  a  tele- 
vision set  in  your  home  will  be  a  little 
more  complicated  than  installing  a 
radio,  but  can  be  handled  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  competent  radio  repair 
man.  The  cost  of  running  a  set  in 
your  home  will  be  about  three  times 
that  of  running  a  radio,  which  is  not 
very  much. 

THE  type  of  entertainment  will  be 
something  like  this:  A  movie  news- 
reel  or  movie  shorts,  followed  by 
entertainment  from  the  television 
studios,  entertainment  that  will  be 
going  on  at  the  same  time  you  see  it. 
At  first  it  will  be,  roughly,  a  great 
deal  like  vaudeville — you  remember 
vaudeville.  There  will  be  jugglers, 
acrobats,  singers,  comedians,  and 
others  of  their  ilk.  Some  mobile  units 
will  be  down  on  the  street  sending 
you  events  as  they  are  actually  hap- 
pening at  the  time,  such  as  fires,  or 
the  arrival  of  important  people,  or 
just  "man  in  the  street"  interviews. 

If  you  have  a  television  set,  the 
thing  that  will  get  you  about  these 
broadcasts  will  be  the  intimacy  you'll 
feel  with  whatever  is  being  televised. 
This,  because  you'll  know  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  happening  right  now,  and 
you  can  see  it.  In  that  way  television 
will  be  much  more  exciting  than  the 
movies. 

Not  as  much  movie  film  as  you 
would  expect  will  be  transmitted 
through  television.  The  reason  ob- 
viously being  that  if  television  used 
all  the  film  available  in  the  world  it 
would  be  run  off  in  less  than  a  year. 
So,  most  entertainment  will  be  trans- 
mitted directly  from  the  television 
studios,  as  it  is  performed.  Quite  a 
few  dramatic  skits  will  be  put  on  to 
pace  the  vaudeville  style  of  show. 

The  problems  that  now  face  Amer- 
ican television,  or  television  any- 
where for  that  matter,  are  based  on 
economic  rather  than  technical  con- 
ditions. Any  engineer  in  the  television 
field  will  freely  admit  that  we  could 
have  nation-wide  television  within  a 
few  months  if  there  were  some  way 
of  getting  enough  money  to  install 
television  transmitters  every  fifty 
miles  or  so.  But  the  cost  of  these 
transmitters,  which  would  run  be- 
tween $75,000  and  $100,000,  is  more 
than  the  private  owners  of  the  many 
radio  stations  around  the  country 
would  care  to  invest. 


Television  executives  point  out  that 
there  are  several  advantages  of  tele- 
vision operation  that  may  beat  this 
obstacle.  One  executive  points  out 
that  when  television  sets  come  on  the 
market  in  six  months'  time  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  this  medium  to 
advertisers  will  be  so  tremendous  as 
to  cause  a  complete  upset  of  the 
present  radio  selling  market.  He  bases 
his  statement  on  the  fact  that  the 
best  way  to  sell  any  product  is  what 
he  calls  "sight  selling."  If  you,  the 
customer,  can  see  the  product  they 
are  selling  through  television  instead 
of  just  hearing  about  it  over  the 
radio,  you  will  buy  that  product 
much  more  quickly.  It  won't  take 
sponsors  long  to  realize  this  and 
it  is  the  money  they  put  out  for 
advertising  that  will  advance  tele- 
vision. 

Last  month,  when  David  Sarnoff 
announced  to  the  radio  manufacturers 
that  sets  would  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  six  months'  time,  the  stories 
that  went  around  were  mixed  and 
confusing.  Some  said  that  it  was  just 
another  of  those  impossible  state- 
ments about  television.  Others  claimed 
that  it  would  replace  radio  in  less 
than  a  year.  Some  manufacturers 
were  enthusiastic,  others  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  of  television. 

Some  of  those  who  tried  to  soft 
pedal  the  coming  of  television,  did  so 
because  they  are  worried  about  the 
effect  television  publicity  might  have 
on  the  present  sale  of  radios.  These 
fear  that  the  public  will  stop  buying 
expensive  radio  sets  and  save  their 
money  for  television. 

The  best  example  of  the  proximity 
of  television  was  made  evident  last 
week  by  the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Sol 
Sagall  from  England.  Mr.  Sagall  is 
the  managing  director  of  one  of  the 
largest  television  companies  in  Eng- 
land, Scophony.  He  came  to  this 
country  to  organize  an  American 
Scophony.  A  company  backed  entirely 
by  American  capital  and  run  by 
American  business  men  and  en- 
gineers, but  using  English  methods  of 
producing  television  sets. 

WHEN  Eddie  Cantor  was  in  Eng- 
land he  became  interested  in  the 
tremendous  advancement  the  Sco- 
phony company  had  made  in  the  field 
of  television,  and  he  spent  many 
hours  talking  with  Sagall.  The  other 
day,  relaxing  during  rehearsals  of 
his  present  radio  show,  Cantor  said: 
"Television  is  a  reality.  Those  who 
doubt  that  it  is  here  are  like  the  fel- 
lows who  stood  in  the  streets  a  few 
years  ago  when  gasoline  engines  went 
by  and  said — 'do  you  think  they're 
real?'  Right  now  television  is  a  reality 
in  England.  A  wonderful  reality.  I 
know,  I've  seen  it.  I  watched  a  golf 
match  on  a  television  screen,"  Cantor 
smiled,  "and  saw  a  fellow  miss  an 
eight  foot  putt.  That's  real  enough 
for  me.  You  may  say  that  I  expect  to 
be  associated  with  Mr.  Sagall's  com- 
pany. He's  the  greatest  television 
technical  expert  in  the  world." 

The  principle  of  Scophony  sets,  as 
Sagall  explained  it,  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from   that   used   by   American 
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manufacturers  of  television  sets. 
American  engineers  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  electronic  principle,  while 
Scophony  uses  the  optical  scanning 
principle,  which  some  feel  is  more 
satisfactory. 

The  big  problem  in  television  is 
light.  There  are  over  200,000  elements 
in  a  television  picture  and  each  ele- 
ment needs  enough  light.  The  Sco- 
phony company  has  found  ways  of 
storing  up  enough  light,  by  using  this 
optical  scanning  method,  but  it  is 
much  too  technical  to  explain.  This 
company  owns  all  the  basic  patents 
to  this  optical  principle,  while  those 
American  companies  using  the  elec- 
tronic principle  must  share  their  dis- 
coveries. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  RCA,  which  was 
^-  first  in  the  field,  have  been  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  other  radio 
manufacturers  putting  out  television 
sets,  giving  them  all  the  advice  and 
help  they  need.  Naturally,  this  has 
helped  speed  up  television  production 
on  all  fronts. 

The  development  of  television  in 
America,  as  Sagall  sees  it,  will  be  just 
the  opposite  from  the  development  of 
radio.  It  will  start  out  as  a  luxury, 
and  then  work  towards  becoming  a 
necessity.  As  television  progresses, 
and  mass  production  comes  in,  sets 
will  become  cheaper. 

England  has  had  television  for  over 
two  years.  There  are  some  3,000 
television  sets  there,  and  the  BBC 
broadcasts  two  programs  daily.  The 
technical  standards  of  television  there 
are  fine,  but  the  type  of  entertainment 
is  none  too  good.  The  government  is 
in  back  of  television  there,  and  Mr. 
Sagall     says    they     made    the    mis- 


take of  establishing  it  as  a  regular 
service.  People  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  television  was 
a  new  industry.  They  compared  it  to 
the  cinema  industry,  and  consequently 
it  suffered.  America  is  taking  it 
slower,  won't  make  the  same  mistake. 

Mr.  Sagall  expressed  the  opinion 
that  because  of  the  large  number  of 
home  movie  operators  in  this  coun- 
try, the  public  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  screen  any  smaller  than  the 
average  home  movie  screen.  His 
Scophony  set,  therefore,  is  much 
larger  in  screen  area  than  the  sets  of 
the  American  manufactures,  it  being 
24  by  20  inches.  His  company  is  now 
producing  screens  8  by  6  ft.,  and  even 
20  by  16  ft.  for  small  movie  houses. 

This  Scophony  set  is  now  selling  for 
50  pounds  in  England,  which  is  $200, 
and  this  is  the  sum  it  will  sell  for  in 
America,  when  produced  by  the 
American  company.  It  may  even  go 
lower  than  that.  It  will  pick  up  any 
television  broadcast,  regardless  of 
who  transmits  it,  so  it  will  get  all 
NBC  and  CBS  programs. 

Mr.  Sagall  told  of  very  thrilling 
television  broadcasts  staged  in  Lon- 
don at  a  large  department  store.  One 
was  the  famous  Derby.  The  race  was 
so  clear  on  the  screen  that  the  people 
gathered  were  betting  on  its  outcome. 

Sagall  stated  that  it  has  always 
been  America  who  set  the  standard 
where  science  and  technical  progress 
was  concerned.  He  believes  our  en- 
gineers to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  expressed  great  admiration  for 
the  technical  advancement  we've 
made  in  the  movie  industry.  An  in- 
dustry, incidentally,  whose  technical 
skill  will  be  a  great  help  to  television. 

To   quote   Sagall — "With   American 


technical  brains  and  business  effi- 
ciency behind  television,  the  advance 
should  be  four  times  as  rapid  as  it 
has  in  England,  where  the  sale  of  sets 
has  doubled  in  the   last  six  months. 

"Here,  in  America,  there  will  be 
many  television  transmitters  even  at 
the  start  of  television,  and  in  England 
we  only  have  one  transmitter.  The 
scope  of  the  television  plans  in  this 
country  is  much  larger  than  in  Eng- 
land; here  you  do  things  in  a  big  way 
once  you  get  started.  I  believe  that 
television  in  America  will  be  nation- 
wide in  five  years!" 

The  final  reality  in  television  will 
be  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
when  pepole  can  come  and  see  tele- 
vision in  operation.  When  they  can 
observe  before  their  very  eyes  the 
clearness  and  definition  of  the  tele- 
vision picture. 

WHETHER  you  are  able  to  have  a 
television  set  in  your  home  on 
April  30th,  1939,  you  will  at  least  be 
able  to  see  it  in  action  at  the  Fair. 
Both  the  new  American  Scophony  and 
the  RCA  Television  Company  will 
have  large  exhibits  at  the  Fair,  which 
will  be  picking  up  all  television 
broadcasts  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Broadcasts  sent  out  from  NBC 
at  the  Empire  State,  CBS  at  the 
Chrysler  Building,  and  the  Du  Mont 
television  broadcasts  from  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 

Television  is  here.  It  is  a  reality. 
All  we  need  is  a  practical,  less  ex- 
pensive way  for  everybody  to  enjoy 
it.  And  those  men  working  in  tele- 
vision now,  are  certain  you  are  going 
to  get  it  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
you  would  expect. 

I'll  be  seeing  you. 
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^you  can  afyvra  a  aurrunc* 

^GREYHOUND! 

Let  midwinter  find  you  on  a  sandy  beach 
somewhere  along  the  warm  Florida  coast  or 
in  the  sunny  Southwest!  It's  the  ideal  time 
of  year  for  a  smart — and  different — vacation. 
Yet  the  cost  of  a  Greyhound  trip  south  is 
far  less  than  driving  a  small  private  auto. 
Modern,  comfortably  heated  Super -Coaches 
are  the  smoothest  things  on  wheels.  You 
can  go  one  scenic  highway,  return  an  en- 
tirely different  Greyhound  route  —  and  still 
save  extra  money  on  the  round-trip  fare. 

GREYHOUND  INFORMATION  OFFICES 

Cleveland,  0 E.  9th  &  Superior 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .    .   .  Broad  Street  Station. 

New  York  City 245  W.  60 th  Street 

Chicago,  111 12th  &  Wabash 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  .  Pine  &  Battery  Streets 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.   .    .   905  Commerce  Street 

Boston,  Mass 60  Park  Square 

Washington. D.C.,  1403 New  York  Ave..N.W. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Washington  Boulevard  .    .   . 

at  Grand  River 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    .    Broadway  &  Delmar  Blvd. 

Lexington,  Ky 801  N.  Limestone 

Richmond,  Va.  ...  412  East  Broad  Street 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  .  .  155  Summers  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  .  .  509 Sixth  Ave.,  N. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  ...  527  N.  Main  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.     .    400  N.  Rampart  Street 

Cincinnati,  0 630  Walnut  Street 

Windsor,  Ont 403  Ouellette  Ave. 

London,  England 

.    .   A.  B.  Reynoldson,  49  Leadenhall  Street 


GREY/HOUND 


I  Want  to  Visit  the  Sun-PLEASE  HELP  ME! 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  nearest  Greyhound  information 
office  listed  above  for  alluring,  colorful  folders  and  travel 
information  about  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Coast  D,  8-Day 
Expense-Paid  Tour  of  Florida  Q,  California,  all  the 
West  □,  Across  America  through  Southwest  Q.  (Pleas* 
cneck  the  one  desired.) 
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he  precedes  each  selection  with  a  few 
bars  of  his  catchy  theme  melody, 
blending  it  into  the  new  tune  in  a 
way  other  maestros  never  thought  of. 

*  *       * 

A  Story  About  a  Little  Boy 

Anson  Weeks,  now  heard  on  the 
kilocycles  from  Chicago's  Aragon 
Ballroom  on  Mutual,  recently  com- 
pleted a  successful  session  on  the  West 
Coast,  marred  only  by  a  grave  dis- 
appointment. At  that  time  Anson 
was  searching  frantically  for  a  femi- 
nine vocalist.  His  nephew,  eight- 
year-old  Scotty  Beckett,  is  a  movie 
actor  on  the  MGM  lot.  You  have  seen 
the  lad  in  "Marie  Antoinette,"  "Bad 
Man  of  Brimstone,"  and  "Conquest." 

Scotty  is  quite  proud  of  Uncle  An- 
son and  always  trying  to  help  his 
bandleading  relative  in  and  out  of 
trouble. 

One  day  he  called  Anson's  apart- 
ment on  the  phone,  and  said:  "Hey, 
Unc,  come  down  to  the  studio  imme- 
diately. I  got  that  girl  singer  you've 
been  looking  for.  Don't  ask  any 
questions.     Just  come  right  away." 

Anson  rushed  breathlessly  to  Cul- 
ver City,  grabbed  his  little  nephew 
by  the  arm,  and  bellowed: 

"Where  is  she?" 

"Here,  Unc,"  said  Scotty,  winking 
mischievously.  He  pointed  to  Judy 
Garland. 

*  *       * 

Bing   &   Bob 

I  met  Bob  Crosby  in  Chicago  when 
he  was  in  a  particularly  happy  frame 
of  mind.  He  had  just  been  married 
and  the  nuptial  notes  still  echoed  in 
his  ears.  He  had  just  made  a  couple 
of  recordings  that  are  bound  to  be 
best-sellers.  Why  not?  His  harmony 
partner  was  big  brother  Bing. 

These  records  have  significance. 
First  of  all,  they  should  be  lucrative. 
And  they  will  spike  the  underground 
rumor  that  Bing  and  Bob  were  feud- 
ing. Rumor  mongers  insisted  that 
Bing  regarded  his  Bobcat  brother  as 
a  copyist  trading  on  his  enviable 
reputation. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Bing  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  Bob 
has  made  his  own  independent  career 
on  the  strength  of  organizing  one  of 
the  finest  and  hottest  swing  bands  in 
the  land. 

When  Bob  returns  to  the  Chicago 
Blackhawk  and  Mutual,  after  a 
lengthy  barnstorming  tour,  he  will 
definitely  drop  those  "Radio  Candid 
Camera"  clambakes,  substitute  a 
weekly  airing  of  his  scorching  bob- 
cat jam  sessions. 

The  "Radio  Candid  Camera"  game 
was  too  similar  to  Kay  Kyser's  Musi- 
cal Klass.  And  the  younger  Crosby 
doesn't  want  anything  of  a  carbon- 
copy stamp  surrounding  his  organiza- 
tion. 

"They  don't  need  it,"  he  said 
proudly. 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet 

There's  No  Place  Like  Your  Arms; 
When  I  Go-A-Dreamin'  (Decca  2076B), 
Paul  Whiteman — The  King  of  Jazz  pre- 
sents his  new  recording  band  in  a  pair 
of  nifties  from  the  new  University  of 
Penn  Mask  and  Wig  show.  Ginger 
bread    arrangements,    with    vocals    by 


jubilant  Joan  Edwards  and  The  Modern- 
aires,  Whiteman's  1938  version  of  the 
old  Rhythm  Boys. 

Sixty  Seconds  Got  Together;  You 
Can't  Be  Mine  (Bluebird  B7854B),  Gray 
Gordon — The  new  tick-tock  style  is  too 
similar  to  bubbling  contemporary,  Shep 
Fields,  but  they  still  do  a  delightful  job 
on  these  two  tunes. 

My  Reverie;  How  Can  We  Be  Wrong 
(Brunswick  8224),  Eddy  Duchin — You 
have  heard  this  DeBussy  masterpiece  in 
all  forms,  but  the  "magic  fingers  of 
radio"  give  it  added  impetus.  Solo  work 
on  the  keyboards  that  sends  you  danc- 
ing in  the  street. 

What  Have  You  Got? ;  What  Do  You 
Know?  (Vocalion  4420),  Al  Donahue — 
The  Rainbow  Room  maestro  asks  two 
musical  questions,  and  thanks  to  the 
vocalizing  of  pretty  Paula  Kelly,  lift 
this  platter  into  the  hit  class. 

Two  Sleepy  People;  Have  You  For- 
gotten So  Soon  (Victor  26067A), 
Sammy  Kaye — By  this  time  you  must 
know  even  the  words  to  these  fetching 
melodies,  but  the  Kaye  treatment  only 
emphasizes  what  a  swell  pair  of  ditties 
these  really  are.  Grade-A  warbling  by 
Charlie  Wilson  on  both  sides  of  this 
disk. 

Some  Like  It  Swing 

Shadrach;  Old  Folks  (Victor  26056A), 
Larry  Clinton — A  streamlined  sermon 
chanted  by  Ford  Leary  with  clever  Clin- 
ton musical  phrasings. 

Somebody  Stole  My  Gal;  Rhythm 
King  (Brunswick  8242),  Bix  Beider- 
becke — The  Young  Man  with  a  Horn  is 
heard  again  in  a  wild  and  stormy  ses- 
sion that  pioneered  the  road  to  modern 
swing.     A  collector's  item. 

Let'er  Go;  Apple  Blossom  Time  (Vo- 
calion 4438),  Art  Shaw — Benny  Good- 
man's latest  rival  on  the  clarinet  hits 
some  notes  out  of  this  world  that  will 
delight  even  people  who  can't  shag. 

Dance  of  the  Octopus;  In  a  Mist 
(Brunswick  8236),  Red  Norvo  Quartet 
— A  dreamy  foursome  paced  by  Red 
Norvo's  xylophone  and  Benny  Good- 
man's clarinet  sprint  through  two  mys- 
tical numbers  that  sound  like  a  swing 
player's  nightmare.  The  latter  tune 
was  written  by  Beiderbecke.  For  lis- 
tening purposes  only. 

Weary  Blues;  Boogie  Woogie  (Victor 
26054B),  Tommy  Dorsey — A  stand  out 
waxing  that  places  the  spotlight  on 
Dave  Jones'  piano. 

Night  and  Day;  Black  and  White 
(Decca  23067A),  Quintet  of  Hot  Club 
of  France — In  case  you've  wondered 
how  they  swing  in  Paris,  here's  a  fine 
and  spirited  example.  The  sizzling 
fiddle  is  in  the  best  Venuti  traditions. 
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Facing  the  Music, 
RADIO  MIRROR, 
122  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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Cat  Wife 


John  shut  the  door  behind  him  and 
faced  his  wife. 

Her  tipsy  good-nature  had  van- 
ished. Supremely  beautiful,  in  the 
pastel-colored,  filmy  negligee  through 
which  her  white  skin  seemed  to  glow 
like  alabaster,  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  piano,  a  vision  of  fury. 

"You  kicked  them  out!"  she  choked. 
"My  friends — and  you  kicked  them 
out!" 

LINDA,"  he  said  pleadingly.  "Don't 
■  you  understand?  It's  almost  mid- 
night. I'm  tired — I've  been  working 
late  in  the  office.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
entitled  to  have  a  little  rest  when  I 
get  home?  Haven't  you  any  con- 
sideration at  all?" 

"You  kicked  them  out!  My  friends!" 

"Yes,"  he  said  in  a  sudden  return 
of  his  anger.  "And  I'll  do  it  again 
every  time  I  find  them  here.  They're 
no  good — not  a  one  of  them.  Night 
after  night — yowling  and  screaming 
through  the  house  like  a  pack  of 
alley-cats!" 

"I'll  call  them  back,"  she  threat- 
ened. "They're  my  friends — I'd  give 
a  dozen  of  you  for  one  of  them!" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. "All  right,"  he  said  slowly.  "If 
that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it — I 
guess  we're  through.  You  haven't  one 
grain  of  loyalty  in  you.  I'm  through 
with  you  for  good." 

"Oh — are  you?"  she  asked,  her  voice 
soft  and  velvety.  She  came  toward 
him,  moving  with  sinuous  grace,  and 
stood    close,    looking   up   from   shad- 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

owed  eyes.  "Are  you  through  with 
me — really?" 

"Keep  away  from  me!"  he  said 
sharply. 

"Are  you?" 

"Keep  away — "  He  broke  off,  sur- 
rendered to  her  spell,  threw  his  arms 
about  her  supple,  yielding  body.  "Oh, 
Linda!" 

"You  see,  you're  not  through!"  Her 
voice  rose  in  triumph  and  she  pushed 
herself  away  from  him.  "You'll  never 
be  through  with  me — never!  But  I'm 
through  with  you!  Get  out  of  my 
house!" 

"No,  Linda,"  he  begged.  "I'm  sorry 
— I  didn't  mean  what  I  said.  I  love 
you — you're  my  wife — " 

"Your  wife!  Why  do  you  think  I 
married  you? — Because  I  was  sick  of 
working  in  a  barber  shop — because  I 
was  sick  of  living  in  a  hall  bedroom 
and  wearing  bargain-sale  dresses.  I 
wanted  money — all  I  could  get.  And 
you  were  the  best  chance  I  could  see 
for  getting  it!  I  never  loved  you — I 
told  myself  I'd  stay  with  you  a  year, 
then  get  out — stick  you  for  a  lot  of 
alimony,  and  then  get  out!" 

"But  we've  been  married  five 
years,"  he  said  stupidly. 

"Sure — because  you  fooled  me.  You 
started  making  a  lot  of  money — more 
than  I  ever  thought  you  could  make. 
But  I  fixed  things  up  today.  Do  you 
know  I've  got  everything  you  own?" 

"No — Linda — " 

She  began  to  laugh  uproariously, 
her  mirth  mounting  in  peal  after  peal. 
"It    was    good    business    to    put    this 


house- — your  car — in  my  name,  wasn't 
it?  And  your  bank  account?  So  your 
creditors  couldn't  ever  sue  you?  Well, 
I  cleaned  out  the  bank  account  today, 
and  you  won't  get  a  penny  of  it!  I'm 
not  the  one  that'll  starve — you  will!" 
"No — you  wouldn't  do  that  to  me!" 
"Wouldn't  I!"  Her  beautiful  eyes 
were  wide  open  now,  flashing  golden 
fire.  The  pulse  throbbed  in  the  slim 
milkly  column  of  her  throat.  Madness 
seized  him  and  he  put  his  hands 
around  that  throat,  squeezing  it 
tighter  and  tighter. 

"I  won't  let  you,"  he  panted.  "I'll 
kill  you  first!" 

WITH  a  scream  she  brought  her 
hand  up  and  down,  raking  the 
long  red-tipped  nails  across  his  cheek 
until  blood  spurted  where  they  had 
passed.    He  released  her. 

"You  touch  me  again  and  I'll 
scratch  your  eyes  out!" 

"You — you  cat!"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"That's  what  you  are — a  big,  white, 
beautiful  cat.  You  think  like  one — 
you  screech  like  one — you  claw  like 
one.  You  even  look  like  one!  Your 
eyes — they're  cat's  eyes!" 

"Keep  it  up,"  she  jeered.  "You're 
doing  swell!"  She  was  laughing  again, 
once    more    shrieking    with    laughter. 

"Go  on — laugh  at  me!  You're  a  cat 
— a  sneaking,  yowling  cat!  You — " 

He  stopped,  staring  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment and  horror. 

"John!  Stop  looking  at  me  like 
that!  Stop!"  Her  voice  was  rising  into 
a    long-drawn,    shrill    wail.    "What's 


HOW  DO  YOU  LOOK  IN 
YOUR  BATHING  SUIT 


SKINNY  ?  THOUSANDS 
GAIN  10 TO  25  POUNDS 
THIS  QUICK  EASY  WAY 


Read  how  thin,  tired-out,  nervous,  rundown  people 
have  gained  health  and  strength— quick.' 


ARE  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  bathing 
.  suit,  because  you're  too  skinny  and 
scrawny-looking?  Are  you  often  tired,  ner- 
vous—unable to  eat  and  sleep  properly? 

Then  here's  wonderful  news !  Thousands 
of  skinny,  rundown  men  and  women  have 
gained  10  to  25  pounds  and  new  pep  —  the 
women  naturally  alluring  curves  and  new 
popularity— with  this  scientific  vitamin-rich 
formula,  Ironized  Teast. 

Why  it  builds  up  so  quick 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  countless  peo- 
ple are  thin  and  rundown — tired,  cranky, 
washed-out — only  because  they  don't  get 
enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  from  their  daily 
food.  "Without  enough  of  these  vital  elements 


you  may  lack  appetite  and 
not  get  the  most  body-build- 
ing good  out  of  what  you  eat. 
Now  you  get  these  exact 
missing  elements  in  these 
marvelous  little  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  they  have  helped 
thousands  of  people  who  needed  these  ele- 
ments to  gain  new  naturally  attractive  pounds, 
new  health  and  pep,  new  popularity  and  suc- 
cess— often  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Try  them  without  risking  a  cent 

Get  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  drug- 
gist today.  If  with  the  first  package  you 
don't  eat  better  and  FEEL  better,  with  much 


more  strength  and  pep— if  you're  not  con- 
vinced that  Ironized  Yeast  will  give  you  the 
normally  attractive  flesh,  new  energy  and 
life  you've  longed  for,  the  price  of  this  first 
package  promptly   refunded. 

But  just  one  warningl  Due  to  the  remarkable  BU0C6SS 
of  Ironized  Yeast,  a  number  of  cheap,  inferior  substi- 
tutes have  sprung  up.  Of  courso  inferior  substitutes  do 
not  give  tile  same  results.  So  insist  on  genuine  lronued 
Yeast.   Look  for  the  letters  1Y"  stamped  on  each  tablet. 


Ella  Craig 


Gains  11  lbs.  New  Pep.  Now 
Has  All  The  Dates  She  Wants 

"When  you're  skinny,  pale  and  sickly- 
looking,  the  fellows  hardly  look  at 
you.  I  tried  everything,  hut  no  good 
until  I  got  Ironized  Teast.  Soon  I 
felt  a  lot  peppier.  In  4  weeks  I  gained 
11  pounds.  Now  I  have  all  the  dates 
I  want." 

Ella  Craig,   Lancaster,  S.  C. 


Irvin    Echard 


No  Longer  a  Scorned  Scare- 
crow.Gains  14  lbs.  in  5  Weeks 

"It's  no  fun  to  have  everybody  laugh- 
ing at  you  and  calling  you  scarecrow. 
I  was  so  skinny  I  didn't  want  to  go 
out.  Finallv.  I  tried  IRONIZED 
YEAST.  In  five  weeks  I  gained  14  lbs. 
Now  I  go  out  regularly  and  have 
good    times." 

Irvin    Echard.   Barberton.    0. 


Special  offer! 


To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  away. 
we  make  this  special  offer.  Purchase  a  paekai-e  of 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  at  once,  out  out  the  seal  on  the 
box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph. 
We  will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on  health. 
"New  Facts  About  Your  Body."  Remember,  results  with 
the  first  package— or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists. 
Ironized  Yeast  Co..  Inc..  Dept.  222.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
TUNC  IN  ON  THE  COOO  WILL  HOUR,  even  Sunday 
Evening.    See    your    local    paper    for    time    and    station. 
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The  Admiral 
looks  grim  but 
he's  a  great  guy!  At 
the  formal  reception  to  the 
fleet,  he  asked  me  did  I  have 
any  Beeman's  Gum.  When  I 
drew  a  fresh  package  out  of 
my  bag,  his  eyes  twinkled  like 
harbor  beacons. 

Just  the  life  preserver  I  was 
perishin'  for!"  he  said  with  a 
grin.  "The  refreshing  tang  of 
that  Beeman's  flavor  makes 
even  shore  duty  a  pleasure.  It's 
fresh  as  a  20-knot  breeze.  Bee- 
man's is  the  code  word  for  a 
delicious  treat  any  time.  A  salvo 
of  thanks,  my  dear!"  And  the 
Admiral  actually  saluted ! 


happening  to  me?  I  can  hardly  see — 
my  head!  Ahhhhhh!"  There  burst 
from  her  perfectly  formed  red  lips 
a  blood-curdling  shriek — the  shriek 
of  a  frightened  cat. 

TWO  hours  later  John  and  Dr.  Har- 
'  day  stood  in  the  same  room.  Linda 
was  in  her  bed,  sleeping  under  the 
effects  of  a  sedative  Dr.  Harday,  has- 
tily  summoned,   had   given   her. 

Between  them,  as  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence,  hung  the  vision 
of  Linda  as  they  had  last  seen  her — 
a  sleeping  woman,  but  a  woman  over 
whom  a  strange  and  horrible  change 
had  come. 

"Her  hands — "  John  murmured. 
"They're  more  like  claws.  And  her 
teeth — like — like  fangs!  Doctor — you 
must  help  me!  You're  my  friend. 
What  can  I  do?" 

But  Dr.  Harday's  kind  old  eyes 
were  haunted  by  the  terror  of  some- 
thing beyond  all  the  science  he  knew. 

"It's  my  fault,"  John  babbled  on. 
"I  did  it.  She  was  my  wife — my  beau- 
tiful wife — and  I  cursed  her,  and 
turned  her  into  a  yowling  beast.  Oh, 
tell  me  what  to  do!" 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  .  I'm  not  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be.  ...  I  must  call  in 
somebody  else.  .  .  .  That's  it,"  said  the 
doctor  in  sudden  decision.  "We'll  no- 
tify the  authorities,  get  a  consulta- 
tion." He  took  a  quick  step  toward 
the  telephone. 

.  "Wait!"  John's  voice  cracked  like 
a  whip.  "You  can't  do  that.  You  can't 
tell  anybody!" 

The  doctor  summoned  his  best  bed- 
side manner.  "But  don't  you  see,  my 
boy,  it's  the  simplest  way  out— for 
you  and  for  Linda  too?  This  thing 
that's  happened — it  goes  beyond  the 
normal  into  the  supernatural!  You 
and  I  can't  deal  with  it.  Everyone 
should  know — science — " 

"Science!  Who  cares  about  science? 
No    one    but    you 

and  I  is  going  to  

know  about  this!"  L 


"Now,  my  boy, 
you're  over- 
wrought," Dr. 
Harday  said  gent- 
ly. "You'll  see,  in 
the  morning,  this 
is  the  best  way." 
He  turned  and 
walked  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the 
telephone. 

John,  standing 
at  the  desk, 
watched  him  un- 
til his  hand  was 
on  the  instru- 
ment. Then  he 
drew  a  revolver 
from  the  drawer, 
aimed  it  at  Dr. 
Harday,  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Linda  purred 
as  he  told  her 
about  what  he'd 
done  to  Dr.  Har- 
day. She  under- 
stood, as  he  did, 
that  it  was  the 
only  thing  he 
could  possibly 
have   done. 

"He  was  going 
to  tell  them  about 
you  —  everyone," 
he  said  to  her. 
"They'd  have 
taken  you  away 
from  me  —  locked 
you    up  —  pointed 


The  Bernarr  Macfadden 
Foundation 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises: 
The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recrea- 
tion of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a 
rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden 
methods  of  health  building  can  be  se- 
cured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville, 
New  York,  will  also  be  open  during  the 
winter,  with  accommodations  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  for  health  building  and 
recreation. 

The  Loo  mis  Sanitarium  at  Liberty,  New 
York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation 
and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  to- 
gether with  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
medical  procedures,  can  be  secured  here 
for  the  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this 
dreaded  disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building, 
fully  accredited  school  preparatory  for 
college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by 
designation  of  the  War  Department's 
governmental  authorities,  where  charac- 
ter building  is  the  most  important  part 
of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation 
School  for  boys  and  girls  from  three 
to  eleven,  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York, 
Complete  information  furnished  upon 
request. 


at  you — laughed  at  you.  But  I  stopped 
him — I  stopped  him  for  you.  .  .  .  Oh, 
he  was  so  heavy!  I  had  to  drag  him 
down  the  steps,  down  to  the  cellar. 
.  .  .  Then  I  buried  him  there,  Linda. 
.  .  .  The  ground  was  so  hard,  but  I 
dug  a  hole  in  it  with  the  coal  shovel. 
.  .  .  And  when  they  come  for  him 
I'll  tell  them  he  never  was  here,  and 
no  one'll  ever  know,  darling,  no  one 
but  you  and  I.  .  .  ." 

But  Linda  had  stopped  purring,  had 
stopped  listening.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
while  she  listened  to  a  faint  sound 
outside  the  window.  The  tip  of  her 
tongue  was  caught  between  her  lips. 
She  seemed  to  be  waiting,  waiting. 
Then  she  meowed  querulously  and 
stepped  lightly  to  the  window,  muz- 
zling the  shade  aside  with  her  head 
to  peer  out  into  the  darkness. 

And  then  John  heard  it  too — the 
cry  of  a  cat  outside  in  the  night — 
hoarse,  imperative,  vibrant. 

Linda  answered  it,  like  calling  to 
like,  while  he  groveled  at  her  feet, 
imploring    her    to    stop. 

YET  she  was  still  Linda,  his  wife, 
and  because  he  had  brought  this 
curse  upon  her  he  loved  her  all  the 
more.  Perhaps  by  kindness  he  could 
bring  her  back,  turn  her  once  more 
into  the  Linda  he  had  loved,  even 
while  he  had  known  the  evil  in  her 
heart. 

By  day  Linda  slept,  curled  up  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  but  at  night 
she  was  restless,  pacing  soundlessly 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  across 
the  carpet.  He  had  to  be  very  careful 
to  keep  all  the  shades  drawn  and  the 
doors  to  the  outside  locked,  for  fear 
someone  might  see  her  at  the  window 
or,  trying  to  enter  the  house,  let  her 
go  free.  She  begged  him  to  let  her  out, 
and  snarled  when  he  explained  why 
he  could  not. 

Her    temper    was    very    uncertain. 

Sometimes    she 

—     was     gentle     and 

loving,     but     at 


other  times  she 
would  snarl  and 
turn  upon  him 
even  while  he  ca- 
ressed her.  It  was 
hard  for  him  not 
to  cry  sometimes, 
as  he  looked  at 
her,  but  she  hated 
to  hear  him  cry, 
and  would  spit 
and  growls  o 
fiercely  that  he 
soon  learned  to 
keep  his  ,  sorrow 
to  himself. 

He  went  out 
early  in  the  morn- 
ings and  bought 
fresh  meat  at  the 
butcher's,  and  a 
bottle  of  cream  at 
the  delicatessen. 
But  after  the  third 
morning  he  had  to 
go  to  different 
stores,  because  the 
butcher  and  the 
delicatessen-keep- 
er began  asking 
him  why  he  never 
bought  anything 
else,  and  at  their 
suspicion  he  be- 
came   afraid. 

For  himself,  he 
wanted  nothing 
but  what  he  gave 
Linda — cream  and 
fresh  meat. 
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And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow, 
there  was  a  queer  kind  of  satisfaction. 
Linda  depended  on  him  now.  No  one 
could  take  her  away  from  him.  She 
was  all  his,  as  she  had  never  been — 
before.  He  could  excuse  her  restless- 
ness, her  fits  of  temper,  with  the  re- 
minder that  she  was  no  longer  herself 
.  .  .  and  that  very  infirmity  made  her 
the  dearer  to  him. 

He  spent  all  his  time  with  her,  ex- 
cept for  his  short  shopping  excur- 
sions. At  first,  the  telephone  rang  in- 
sistently several  times  a  day;  he  sup- 
posed it  was  his  office  calling  him, 
and  he  let  it  ring.  Finally,  it  was  silent. 

DUT  one  day  the  doorbell  rang.  It 
^  rang  again  and  again,  until  at  last 
he  shut  Linda  in  the  bedroom  and 
opened  the  door. 

A  heavy-set  man  dressed  in  a  plain, 
ill-fitting  business  suit  was  on  the 
porch.  "Kerrigan's  the  name,"  he  said 
amiably.  "I'm  a  neighbor  of  yours. 
I've  got  that  place  across  the  alley." 

"My — my  neighbor?"  John  said 
stupidly. 

"Sure.  I'm  off  duty  today  so  I 
thought  I'd  drop  over  and  say  hello. 
Mind  if  I  come  in?" 

"Come —  Oh,  no,  of  course  not," 
John  said,  stepping  aside  and  showing 
Kerrigan   into   the  living   room. 

"Been  wanting  to  drop  over  and  see 
you,"  his  visitor  went  on.  "I'm  on  the 
force — desk-sergeant  at  the  third  pre- 
cinct station — " 

"A  policeman?" 

"Yeah!"  Kerrigan  answered  ab- 
stractedly. He  was  wandering  about 
the  room,  twisting  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  while  John  stood  by  the  door, 
watching  him. 

"Well,"    he   said    at   last,    "I    guess 


you're  wonderin'  why  I  came  over, 
ain't  you?  .  .  .  Now  it  ain't  me — 
you  understand?  I'm  the  kind  of  a 
fellow  that  can  sleep  in  a  boiler  fac- 
tory. But  my  Ella — there's  a  light 
sleeper  for  you.  And  you  know  how 
women  are — always  goin'  round 
lookin'  for  something  to  make  trouble 
about — "  He  stopped,  twisting  his  hat 
between  his  fingers.  "Well,  the  fact  is, 
Mr.    Taylor,    it's    that    cat   of    yours!" 

"Cat?" 

"Yeah — the  one  you  just  got  a  few 
days  ago.  It  don't  disturb  me  none,  but 
my  Ella,  like  I  say — well,  our  bed- 
room faces  right  on  the  alley,  and  she 
hears  every  meow  that  animal 
makes!" 

"I  have  no  cat,"  John  said  tensely. 

He  could  see  the  disbelief  written 
large  on  the  honest  Irish  features  of 
his  visitor.  "I  have  no  cat,"  he  re- 
peated more  loudly. 

"But  I  heard  one  myself,  last  night 
and  the  night  before,  and  it  was  in 
this    house." 

"No — you're  mistaken — there's  no 
cat  here — " 

"But  maybe,"  Kerrigan  suggested, 
"it  might  be  caught  in  your  cellar. 
Now,  suppose  I  just  go  down  and 
see — " 

"No!  There's  no  cat  there!  Get  out!" 

"Oh,  so  that's  the  kind  of  neighbor 
you  want  to  be,"  Kerrigan  said  in 
disgust.  He  turned  toward  the  door — 
and  stopped. 

From  the  bedroom  there  came  the 
faint  wail  of  a  cat. 

"No  cat,  eh?"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
call  that  noise,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

Linda  wailed  again,  more  loudly  than 
before.   "I'm  just  goin'  in  there  and — " 

"Keep  out  of  that  room!"  John 
screamed,     throwing     himself     upon 


Kerrigan,  trying  to  pull  him  away 
from  the  bedroom  door. 

But  Kerrigan  shook  him  off.  "Stop 
pullin'  at  me!  I  may  be  off  duty,  but 
I'm  still  an  officer  of  the  law,  and 
I'm  tellin'  you  that  cat  you  got  in 
there  is  violatin'  the  city  ordinance!" 

The  wails  from  the  next  room  had 
reached  a  crescendo.  He  flung  the 
door  open  and  looked  inside. 

"No!"  he  whispered.  "No!  Take  it 
away — take  it  away!" 

LINDA  had  stopped  meowing.  Now 
she  growled,  once,  deep  in  her 
throat,  menacingly.  "If  I  only  had 
my  gun — "  Kerrigan  muttered. 

"You'd  never  use  it!"  John  cried. 
"Never!"  Kerrigan  turned,  to  look  di- 
rectly into  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  in 
John's  hand.  Only  a  split  second — and 
then  it  roared. 

.  .  .  Linda  snarled  softly.  Like  a 
shadow  she  moved  to  the  crumpled 
body  on  the  floor,  leaped  upon  it  hun- 
grily, tore  at  the  flesh. 

"Linda!  Stop!  No,  no! — "  He  tried 
to  pull  her  away.  But  one  should 
never  try  to  balk  an  animal  of  its 
prey.  John  fell  back,  his  face  stream- 
ing with  blood,  the  world  dark  before 
his  sightless  eyes. 

He  could  hear  the  sounds  Linda 
made,  while  he  groped  about  on  the 
floor  for  the  pistol  he  had  dropped. 
It  was  somewhere.  .  .  .  Ah!  His  fingers 
touched  smooth  metal.  And  then 
Linda  was  back — finished,  well  fed. 
content,  fawning  upon  him  and  pur- 
ring. He  held  her,  close.  This  was  the 
last  time  he  would  hold  her  thus.  It 
was  an  embrace  of  death.  He  must  not 
miss.  And  when  he  had  pulled  the 
trigger,  there  would  still  be  a  bullet 
left — for  him. 


You  bet  we  do,"  girls  say 
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"With  a  job  and  a  wee  salary  I'm  more  than 
ever  a  Lux  fan  !  It  makes  stocking  dollars 
elastic  —  iust  as  it  keeps  stockings  elastic 
longer  so  they  go  into   runs  less  often  I" 


Cut  down  RUNS 
this  way. . . 

Runs  come  easily  when 
silk  loses  elasticity.  Save 
the  elasticity  of  your 
stockings — Lux  them 
after  every  wearing. 


VIRGINIA   BAKER 
Salesgirl 


A  little  goes  so  far 
—Lux  is  THRIFTY 


IT'S  EASY  to  cut  down  runs 
with  Lux,"  girls  say.  Lux 
saves  elasticity — stockings  give 
under  strain.  Runs  dont  pop  so 
often!  Soaps  with  harmful  alkali 
and  cake-soap  rubbing  aeaken 
elasticity— then  runs  may  come! 

saves  elasticity 
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$3,000.00 
For  Short  Short  True  Romances 


True  Romances  Magazine  has  set  aside  $3,000 
for  the  purchase  of  short  short  true  romances  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  Friday,  June  30,  1939.  By  "short 
short"  true  romances  is  meant  short  true  stories  of 
dramatic  quality — stories  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
American  life,  stories  of  courtship  and  marriage  sin- 
cerely told  with  honesty  and  warmth,  the  kind  of 
stories  that  happen  in  the  life  of  the  average  American 
family — nothing  fantastic,  nothing  melodramatic,  noth- 
ing cheap,  but  simple,  beautiful  stories  of  the  dramas 
that  occur  in  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women. 
Stories  submitted  under  this  offer  must  range  from 
2500  to  4500  words  in  length. 

For  such  stories  we  are  prepared  to  pay  up  to 
$250  each. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  in  mind  one  or  several  hap- 
penings in  human  lives  that  can  be  set  down  within 
the  wordage  limits  here  given.  If  that  is  the  case  it 
is  doubtful  if  you  will  ever  find  a  better  chance  to  turn 
them  into  money.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  straight 
offer  to  purchase.  You  will  not  be  writing  in  competi- 
tion with  anybody.  Simply  send  in  your  story  and  if  it 
meets  with  our  requirements  a  substantial  check  will 
be  mailed  to  you  regardless  of  what  anybody  else  may 
submit. 


Do  not  delay.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  selling 
us  several  stories  under  this  offer  before  it  expires 
on  June  30.  Send  them  in  as  soon  as  finished.  We 
pay  for  accepted  stories  as  soon  as  they  are  passed 
upon    and    approved    for    purchase. 

If  you  do  not  have  one  already,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  our  free  booklet  supplying  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  Before  Writing  True  Romances",  In  it  you 
will  find  important  information  regarding  the  simple 
handling  which  has  proved  most  satisfactory  in  writ- 
ing true  stories.  Address  your  envelope  and  any 
manuscripts  you  may  send  later  exactly  as  per  the 
address  upon  the  coupon  we  have  supplied  for  your 
convenience  in  securing  your  copy  of  the  booklet. 

Do  not  submit  under  this  offer  any  story  that  has 
already   been   rejected  by  Macfadden  Publications,   Inc. 


TRUE    ROMANCES 

P.  O.  Box  527.  Grand  Central  Station 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


True  Romances  Short  Short  Editor  Dept.  WG 

P.  O.  Box  527,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free   copy   of  your  booklet    "Facts   You  Should   Know   Before   Writing  True   Romances" 


Town . 


(PRINT  PLAINLY 


State 

GIVE   NAME  OF   STATE  IN   FULL.) 


COUGH  MADE 

(DUE  TO  A  COLD) 

FAST  EXIT! 


"I  am  an  actress.  Before  a 
matinee  I  woke  up  cough- 
ing. I  took  Smith  Bros. 
Cough  Syrup.  My  cough 
was  better  before  two 
o'clock."  —  Ann  Fairleigh, 
612  West  115th  St.,  N.  Y. 
6  Oz.  Bottle  Only  600 


COUCH 


SYRUP 
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contains 


VITAMIN  A 


Wide  a  line 

^VALENTINE 

$75.00  AWARDS 


You  probably  have  not  sent  a  valentine  for  a 
long  time  but  you  still  thrill  when  you  think 
of  the  ones  all  covered  with  lace  and  hearts 
that  you  used  to  get.  Write  a  line  to  finish 

the  verse  of  this  valentine  and  send  it  to  us 

before  February  28,  1939. 

$25.00  First:  Prize! 

For  the  best  line  received  we  will  give  $25.00.  For 

the  twenty  lines  judged  next  best  we  will  give 

$2.50  each.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 

case  of  ties.  In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes  we 

are  also  going  to  give  free 

for  promptness  twenty-one 

sets    of    Silverware    to    the 

cash   prize   winners.    Write 

your    line    today    for    the 

valentine  on  a  postal  card 

or     sheet     of     paper     and 

mail  it  to: 

MY  VALENTINE 
100  Capper  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Mrs.  F.  J.  Smejkal, 
G822  North  Kolmar 
Ave.j  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, won  first 
prize  last  y ear 
for  her  last  line 
to  the  valentine. 
Send  your  line  to- 
^  dayforone  of  the 
new  prizes. 


Astounding  Outcome  of  the 
"Martian  Scare" 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

to  know  that  anyone  so  young  should 
be  also  so  successful.  But  I'm  afraid 
they're  going  to  have  to  take  the  fact, 
even  if  they  don't  like  it. 

Probably,  Orson  is  exactly  what  he 
has  so  often  been  called — a  genius.  A 
dangerous  word,  but  it  seems  to  fit 
him.  He  was  already  showing  signs 
of  brilliance  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  a  pupil  at  the  Todd  School 
for  Boys  in  Woodstock,  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing his  career  at  Todd,  which  lasted 
until  he  was  sixteen,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  being  the  Big  Man  and 
leading  spirit  in  the  Todd  Troupers, 
the  school's  little  theater  group.  This 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  things 
were  between  Orson  and  the  Todd 
Troupers:  one  of  his  achievements 
was  a  production  of  "Julius  Caesar," 
which  he  not  only  directed  himself, 
but  in  which  he  played  the  parts  of 
Mark  Antony,  Cassius,  and  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

UNTIL  the  Martian  Scare,  the  high 
point  of  Orson's  life  was  his  ex- 
ploit with  the  Gate  Theater  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland.  Graduating  from  Todd, 
this  dynamic  youngster  headed  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  sketch.  (Yes, 
he  draws,  too.)  Upon  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  sketching,  he  some- 
how or  other  allowed  the  directors  of 
the  famous  Gate  Theater  to  get  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  star  from  the  New 
York  Theater  Guild.  This  amusing 
mistake,  which  Orson  did  nothing  to 
correct,  led  to  a  long  and  pleasant 
association  with  the  vastly  impressed 
Gate  Theater,  during  which  he  played 
such  parts  as  Svengali  in  "Trilby" 
and  the  King  in  "Hamlet." 

When  he  returned  to  America,  the 
skyrocket  of  his  career  kept  right  on 
ascending.  He  was  a  little  over  seven- 
teen now,  and  he  took  time  to  da«h 
off  a  textbook  called  "Everybody's 
Shakespeare,"  which  has  already  sold 
ninety  thousand  copies.  That  done, 
he  got  an  introduction  to  Thornton 
Wilder,  who  introduced  him  to  Alex- 
ander Woollcott,  who  introduced  him 
to  Katharine  Cornell,  who  gave  him 
a  job,  just  like  that.  It  was  a  job 
most  young  aspirants  to  stage  fame 
would  have  given  their  eye  teeth  for, 
since  it  consisted  of  playing  important 
supporting  roles  in  Miss  Cornell's 
transcontinental  tour  of  three  plays, 
"The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street," 
"Candida,"   and   "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

He  proved  on  that  tour  that  he  was 
able  to  gather  publicity  for  himself 
as  easily  as  a  magnet  gathers  iron 
tacks.  In  San  Francisco  a  reviewer 
on  one  of  the  papers  wrote  that  his 
performance  as  young  Marchbanks  in 
"Candida"  was  good,  "probably  be- 
cause his  own  private  life  has  been 
so  irregular." 

Orson  wasn't  sure  what  the  re- 
viewer meant,  but  he  called  him  on 
the  telephone  and  demanded  an 
apology.  The  reviewer  refused  to 
make  one  at  first,  and  the  quarrel  got 
into  someone's  column.  The  reviewer 
finally  printed  an  apology,  but  not 
until  all  concerned  had  gained  a  deal 
of  free  publicity.  Orson  also  wore  a 
false  beard  into  a  San  Francisco ! 
restaurant,  and  got  himself  publicly 
reprimanded  by  Miss  Cornell  for  do- 
ing so. 
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When  the  tour  ended,  a  little  over 
four  years  ago,  he  came  back  to  New 
York  and  began  to  break  into  the 
radio  business.  People  at  CBS  still 
remember  him  as  he  was  then.  He 
was  being  the  Boy  Poet,  and  he  used 
to  sit  raptly  at  the  lunch  counter  be- 
tween broadcasts,  chewing  a  pencil, 
gazing  off  into  space,  and  jotting 
down  an  imperishable  line  now  and 
then. 

His  resonant  and  beautiful  voice  is 
his  biggest  asset  as  an  actor,  and  he 
is  always  at  his  best  in  a  part  which 
allows  him  to  unleash  it  and  let  it 
boom  away.  It  was  his  voice  that  made 
him  a  success  on  the  air,  particularly 
in  parts  like  The  Shadow. 

Orson  is  a  big,  tall,  heavy  young 
man,  with  melting  brown  eyes  (rather 
like  a  St.  Bernard's)  who  would  be 
handsome  if  he  didn't  get  so  excited 
while  he's  acting  a  part  that  he  twists 
his  face  into  all  sorts  of  expressions. 

Around  the  studios  he's  known  as 
an  inveterate  practical  joker,  given  to 
riotous  horseplay  and  waggish  and 
sometimes  embarrassing  pranks.  This 
reputation  didn't  do  him  any  good 
after  the  "Martian"  broadcast.  Offi- 
cials were  inclined  to  think  it  was 
just  a  gigantic  practical  joke,  and  it 
took  all  of  Orson's  sincere  regrets  to 
make  them  change  their  minds. 

His  "curtain  speech"  at  the  end  of 
the  broadcast,  in  which  he  explained 
that  it  had  all  been  a  Hallowe'en 
prank — "just  our  way  of  dressing  up 
in  a  sheet  and  saying  Boo!" — didn't 
go  down  too  well,  either,  considering 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  He 
made  the  speech  before  he  knew  the 
situation  was  serious,  though,  and  the 
only  reason  he  made  it  at  all  was 
that  he  thought  listeners  would  be 
contemptuous  of  the  childish  fantasy 
of  the  story  he'd  just  put  on  the  air. 

YOU'VE  probably  gathered  that  he's 
erratic,  unpredictable,  and  bril- 
liant— and  you're  right.  He  loves  the 
theater  and  acting  so  much  that  he 
sometimes  forgets  that  the  theater  is 
also  a  business,  and  this  very  enthu- 
siasm of  his  might  very  well  have 
kept  him  from  the  nation-wide  fame 
which  came,  ironically,  as  a  result  of 
his  blundering  attempt  to  put  on  a 
show  that  would  amuse  people  on 
Hallowe'en. 

He  says  he's  getting  tired  of  being 
called  "Awesome  Welles"  and  "Little 
Boy  Boo,"  but  there's  no  law  that 
says  you  have  to  believe  him.  He 
has  always  shown  a  liking  for  the 
fantastic  and  blood-chilling  sort  of 
thing.  It  crops  up,  inevitably,  in  most 
of  his  stage  productions,  and  to  many 
people  it  seems  fitting  that  his  present 
nation-wide  fame  should  be  based  on 
a  scare. 

So  there  is  one  of  history's  famous 
broadcasts,  ranging  itself  in  your 
memory  alongside  King  Edward's 
abdication  speech,  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain's  talk  during  the  Munich 
crisis,  and  Mae  West's  Adam-and- 
Eve  upset  a  year  ago.  And  there  are 
its  strange  results.  A  brilliant  actor- 
director  raised  to  new  heights.  A  lay- 
ing, at  least  temporarily,  of  the  radio 
censorship  ghost.  A  new  awareness 
of  the  need  for  preparation  in  this 
country  against  war.  A  change  in 
bona-fide  news  broadcasts.  The  start, 
perhaps,  of  radio's  exodus  from 
Hollywood.  Miscellaneous  popularity 
for  two  movies  and  a  famous  author. 

An  astounding  outcome  for  an  as- 
tounding broadcast! 


"Why  does  my  mother-in-law 
always  take  my  husbands  side?'9 


How  Mary  used   modern   methods 
for  her  baby —  despite  interference ! 


MARY:   John,  will  you  take  your  hands  off 
that  child  and  listen  to  ME  for  a  change? 
JOHN:  I'll  handle  this  MY  way!  I'll  make  her 
take  it  .  .  . 


MOTHER-IN-LAW:  My  dear,  you  know  John  is 

ALWAYS  right .  .  . 

MARY:   Oh  mother  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  please  .  . . 


MOTHER-IN-LAW:  But  I'm  only  trying  to 
help  . .  . ! 

MARY:  But  I  don't  need  help!  It  so  happens 
I  talked  with  the  doctor  this  morning.  He 
said  it's  old-fashioned  to  jorce  Sally  to  take 
a  nasty-tasting  laxative.  It's  liable  to  shock 
her  nerves  and  upset  her  digestive  system. 


MARY:  He  told  me  to  get  a  PLEASANT- 
TASTING  laxative  that  Sally  would  take  will- 
ingly, but  not  one  made  for  adults.  A  grown- 
up's laxative  can  be  TOO  STRONG  for  ANY 
child's  insides.  He  said  that  the  modern  meth- 
od of  special  care  calls  for  a  special  laxative, 
too.  So  he  recommended  Fletcher's  Castoria. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW:  Fletcher's  Castoria? 
MARY:  Yes!  The  doctor  said  Fletcher's  Cas- 
toria is  the  modern  laxative  made  especially, 
and  only,  for  children.  It's  SAFE  .  .  .  has  no 
harsh  drugs.  And  children  simply  love  its 
taste! 


JOHN:    Look,   mother,   look!  .  .  .  she's   taking 
Fletcher's  Castoria  like  a  lamb! 
MOTHER-IN-LAW:  Humph!   Looks  like  maybe 
the  modern  method  is  best,  alter  all. 
MARY:    We'll  have  some   peace  around   here 
now. 


CLa^M^H  castoria 

The  modern  —  SAFE  —  laxative  made  especially  and  ONLY  for  children 
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ARE  YOU  A  BRUNETTE?  There's  a  spe- 
cial shade  of  Colorinse  for  every  shade  of 
hair — to  accent  the  natural  color,  make  it 
really  sparkle  and  shine  with  rich  beauty. 


Complete  every  shampoo  with  your  own  shade 
of  Nestle  Colorinse.  It  rinses  away  snamfjoo 
film;  glorifies  the  natural  color  of  the  hair  while 
blending  in  grey  or  faded  streaks.  Colorinse 
makes  your  hair  soft,  lustrous  and  easy  to  wave. 
Colorinse  is  duick.  easy  and  simf>le  to  use 
Pure  and  harmless;  not  a  dye  or  bleach.  It 
costs  so  little,  too  —  only  a  few  (jennies  for 
each  Colorinse.  Two  rinses  for  lOc  in  10- 
cent  stores;  25c  for  five  rinses  at  drug  and 
department   stores. 


F<n  Tfou*  C£a4A  ot  Cut6dt 


Pins,  rings    and    emblems.     Over    300    designs.  2SZv^^ 
Finest  quality.  .  Reasonable  prices  from  30c  up.    v\ 
Write  today   for  our  attractive,  free  catalog. 

DepLj,    METAL  ARTS  CO,  Rochester,  N.  ¥> 


MERCOLIZ 

/?  KEEPS  YO 


WREAM 

R  SKIN 


Mercolized  Wax  Cream  flakes  off"  the  surface  skin 
in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Reveals  the  clear,  soft, 
smooth,  young  looking  underskin.  This  simple,  all- 
in-one  cleansing,  softening  and  beautifying  cream 
has  been  a  favorite  for  over  a  quarter  century  with 
lovely  women  the  world  over.  Bring  out  the  hidden 
beauty  of  your  skin  with  Mercolized  Wax  Cream. 
Use  Saxolite  Astringent  Daily 

HPHIS  tingling,  antiseptic  astringent  is  delight- 
x  fully  refreshing  and  helpful.  Dissolve  Saxolite 
in  one-half  pint  ^Jfch  hazel  and  apply. 

Try  Phelacffne  Depilatory 

For  quickly  removing-superfluous  hair  from  face. 
Sold  at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 
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liked  radio,  and  as  a  result  you'll  be 
hearing  him  often  as  a  part  of 
M-G-M's  own  show,  Good  News  of 
1939. 

Bill  is  one  of  those  people  who  do 
everything  superlatively  well  or  not 
at  all.  For  instance,  he  took  record- 
ings off  the  air  when  he  first  began  to 
broadcast.  He  listened  to  himself, 
then,  with  one  pained  eyebrow  riding 
up  to  his  hairline.  Brewster  Morgan, 
director  of  Hollywood  Hotel,  Ken 
Niles  the  announcer,  other  members 
of  the  cast,  thought  the  recordings 
perfection  and  said  so.  Mr.  Powell, 
with  a  bow  from  the  waist,  could  not 
agree.  He  said  "I  have  no  mike  tech- 
nique, gentlemen.  I  sound  as  though 
I  were  in  one  place  all  the  time.  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  he  was  in  one  place  all 
the  time  when  broadcasting.  The 
mike  is  stationary  and  so  is  the  player. 
Not  even  Bill  could  go  into  a  swing 
or  a  jitterbug  with  a  mike  and  get 
anywhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bill 
was  not  only  in  one  place  when  he 
broadcast,  he  sat  in  one  place.  He  sat 
in  a  chair,  at  a  table,  and  did  his 
stuff. 

WHEN  Margaret  Sullavan  did  "Of 
Human  Bondage"  with  Bill  she 
stared  in  surprise  when  Mr.  P.  gal- 
lantly offered  her  a  chair  at  the 
mike  and  took  one  himself. 

Said  Miss  Sullavan,  "Migosh,  who 
ever  thought  of  sitting  at  a  table 
while  broadcasting?  Was  it  you,  Bill?" 

Mr.  Powell  modestly  confessed  that 
the  innovation  was  not  his  alone,  that 
Amos  'n'  Andy  likewise  sit.  The 
broadcast  over,  Miss  Sullavan  pinned 
a  red,  red  rose  in  the  Powell  lapel. 
She  said,  "It  was  wonderjull  I'll 
never  stand  up  again  when  working, 
not  even  on  the  screen!" 

Miriam  Hopkins  was  also  startled 
and  surprised  and,  when  she  got  used 
to  it,  pleased  at  the  sitting  posture. 
She  said  to  Bill,  "I  might  even  bring 
my   knitting,    don't   you    think?" 

Bill,  so  they  told  me  at  CBS,  is  a 
script  writer  who  should  win  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  radio  scripts  if  the 
Nobel  Prize  were  given  for  these 
efforts.  During  all  rehearsals  he  ad 
libbed  all  through  the  script.  And 
when  he  was  finished,  the  ad  libbing 
was  the  script. 

"Bill,"  said  Doctor  Brewster  Mor- 
gan,  "no  sooner  finished  one  broad- 


cast than  he  was  screaming  for  next 
week's  script." 

Bill  would  start  a  rehearsal  at  2  in 
the  afternoon,  let's  say,  and  it  might 
continue  until  2  the  following  morning. 

Watching  and  listening  in  the  con- 
trol room,  into  which  the  voices  of 
the  broadcasters  come  like  thunder 
over  the  East,  I  heard  Bill  giving 
some  such  jargon  as  "Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  blah-blah-blah  .  .  .  no, 
NO  .  .  .  now,  if  I  say  it  this  way  .  .  . 
'Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Blah-BLAH- 
blah,'  I  can  bring  it  down  to  a  more 
cosy,  conversational  level  .  .  .  ."  and 
he  would  start  blahing  again.  And 
again.  No  singer  experimenting  with 
his  do  re  mis  could  work  harder  than 
Bill  to  get  inflection  and  modulation 
into  the  instrument  of  his  voice. 

Even  when  Bill  did  his  share  of  the 
commercial,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
let  me  welcome  you  to  another  even- 
ing of  Campbells  Soups.  .  .  ."  even 
then  he  would  pause  and  shake  his 
head  and  pull  at  his  suspenders  and 
say,  "No,  no,  let's  change  the  inflec- 
tion here  and  here  .  .  .  it's  too  monoto- 
nous, it  sounds  too — soupy!" 

Again  his  voice  came  into  the  con- 
trol room  lamenting,  "I'm  trying  to 
learn  something  about  the  Art  of 
mike  technique,  about  which  I  know 
nothing  .  .  ."  and  again  ...  "I  have 
just  whispered  into  the  mike  but 
when  I  hear  the  recording  I'll  wager 
that  I  sound  like  Forbes-Robertson 
giving  a  battle  cry!" 

Bill,  they  told  me  at  CBS,  is  won- 
derful to  work  with.  Many  stage  and 
screen  actors  become  Problem  Chil- 
dren when  they  go  on  the  air.  Not 
Bill.  With  one  exception:  the  Ladies! 
For  on  the  air,  as  on  the  screen,  as 
in  his  private  life,  for  that  matter, 
the  ladies,  both  rising  and  risen  stars, 
clamoured   to   work   with   Bill. 

I  UISE  RAINER,  Carole  Lombard,  Mir- 
I-  iam  Hopkins,  Margaret  Sullavan 
actually  gave  up  other  broadcasts  in 
order  to  work  with  Bill.  Stars  who 
are  customarily  radio-shy  or,  cer- 
tainly, radio-mercenary,  offered  their 
services  to  the  Thin  Man  on  the  air. 
Margaret  Sullavan  said  to  me,  "For 
all  the  work  Bill  puts  into  a  broadcast 
— and  that's  plenty,  I'm  sure,  knowing 
Bill — the  work  never  pricks  through, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  On  the 
air,  as  on  the  screen,  he  is.  effortless, 


Even  in  his  short  tenancy  of  Hollywood  Hotel,  Bill  Powell  made  radio  history 
with  such  outstanding  guest  stars  as  Charlie  Butterworth  and   Luise   Rainer. 
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COUGHS! 

Get  After  That  Cough 
Today  with  PERTUSSIN 

When  you  catch  cold  and  your  throat  feels  dry 
or  clogged,  the  secretions  from  countless  tiny 
glands  in  your  throat  and  windpipe  often  turn 
into  sticky,  irritating  phlegm.  This  makes 
you  cough. 

Pertussin  stimulates  these  glands  to  pour 
out  their  natural  moisture  so  that  the  annoying 
phlegm  is  loosened  and  easily  raised.  Quickly 
your  throat  is  soothed,  your  cough  relieved! 

Your  cough  may  be  a  warning  signal!  Why 
neglect  it?  Do  as  millions  have  done!  Use 
Pertussin,  a  safe  and  pleasant  herbal  syrup  for 
children  and  grownups.  Many  physicians  have 
prescribed  Pertussin  for  over  30  years.  It's 
safe  and  acts  quickly.  Sold  at  all  druggists. 

PERTUSSIN 

The  "Moist-Throat"  Method  of  Cough  Relief 


BE  A  CARTOONIST 


,  AT    HOME   IN   YOUR    SPABE    TIME 
/    *.\       under  personal  supervision  of  the  famous 
cartoonist  NOBMAN  MARSH  creator  of 
"DAN    DUNN"    appearing    every    day    in 
big  papers.    Success — Fame  — Real    Money 
■>»  may  be  Yours  when  you  learn  Marsh's  easy 

simple  methods  and  secrets.  Send  name  and  address  for 
free  details  of  MARSH'S  Personal  course.  ACT  TODAY  1 

MARSH   CARTOON  SCHOOL 
4554    Broadway  Oept.    B-700,  Chicago,    III. 


QUILT  PIECES 


Big  Salel  Brand  Dew,  lorely.l 
large  prints.  Latest,  assort- 1 
""  ived,  gorgeous  fast  colors.* 
^.Newest  patterns.  Guaran- 
teed excellent  quality .  Buy 
\  direct  from  us  and  save  money. 
iBiff  bundle  of  16  yards  (2  pounds) 
/only 69c.  BARGAIN!  2k  yds.(3  lbs.) 
f  only  97c.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
money  back.  (2  lbs.)  beautiful  Silks 
.  r  or  Velvets  for  97c.  Order  now.  Send 
.  no  money.  Pay  postman  on  arrival ,  plus 
a  few  cents  postage.  10  Spools  Thread 
and  Big  Sewing  Outfit  FREE  with  All  Orders!  Write  to 
REPUBLIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,Bx.7t6,Dept 3701,  CHICAGO 


for  a  Half  Dollar 


VJtvill  pay  CASH  fori 

•k0W  COIMS.BILLS  and  STAMPS! 

~~ I  POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!/ 

1 1  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowtyfc 
'  of  Texas, foroneHalf  Dollar:  \ 
"#«  J.D.Martinof  Virginia  $200.00  , 
for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr.  - 
Manning  of  New  York,  $2,600.00  for  / 
oneSilver Dollar.  Mrs.G.  F.  Adams,Ohio,  \ 
received  $740.00  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  will  pay  big  prices 
forallkindsof  oldcoins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME! 

1894  S.  Mint ;  $50.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (not  Buffalo)  r 
and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  prices  lor  coins.    Send  4c  for  \ 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  ItE 
mean  much  profit  to  you.  Write  today  to 

B.MAX  MEHL,  356  Mehl  B!dg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Kare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


Kidneys 

MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 


Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acid  waste  in  your  blood, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked. 
These  tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night 
to  help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  poisonous  waste. 

When  functional  kidney  disorder  permits  poisonous 
matter  to  remain  in  the  blood,  you  won't  feel  well. 
This  may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains, 
leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  If  you  have  trouble  with  frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning,  there  may  be 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  sq  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


smooth,  streamlined  and  so  natural 
that  I  forgot  he  was  Bill  Powell  and 
I  was  Maggie  Sullavan  and  just  be- 
lieved that  we  were  the  characters 
in  'Of  Human  Bondage'  and  so  the 
lines  we  spoke  seemed  just  our  natu- 
ral talk." 

Young  Gale  Page,  who  played  with 
Bill  in  "Death  Takes  A  Holiday"  on 
the  air,  told  me,  "I'll  be  forever  grate- 
ful to  radio  for  giving  me  that  chance. 
I  always  thought  that  to  work  with 
William  Powell  would  be  the  height 
of  my  ambition.  But  I  didn't  think 
it  could  happen.  Because  he  is  with 
M-G-M  and  I  am  with  Warner 
Brothers  and  I  didn't  suppose  we 
would  ever  get  together.  Then  I  got 
a  chance  to  broadcast  with  him  and 
all  I  can  say  is  that  it's  the  biggest 
thrill  I've  ever  had." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Powell 
voice  is,  unquestionably,  some  68  per 
cent  of  the  Powell  charm.  If  you  had 
never  seen  Bill  in  the  flesh  or  on  the 
screen,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  had  no 
idea  of  what  he  looks  like,  and  then 
heard  him  on  the  air,  you'd  recognize 
him  when  you  met  him. 

Bill  himself  says  that  until  he  made 
his  first  talking  picture,  "Interfer- 
ence," the  public's  "care"  for  him  was 
not  remarkable.  It  was  after  "Inter- 
ference" that,  the  exhibitors  began 
praying  for  Powell  pictures. 

MO,  Bill  presented  no  problems  on 
'  ~  the  air.  He  was  always  in  good 
time  for  rehearsals.  He  was  always 
the  last  to  leave.  Diana  Bourbon,  who 
bought  all  the  plays  for  the  Holly- 
wood Hotel  hour,  told  me  that  Bill 
had  said  to  her,  right  at  the  start, 
"Look,  I  can't  sufficiently  impress  on 
you  that  I  don't  want  you  to  buy 
plays  just  because  they  have  big  star 
parts  for  me." 

Bill  acts  at  the  mike.  I  mean, 
he  doesn't  just  stand  there  like  a 
cigar  store  Indian  wired  for  sound. 
He  makes  gestures  when  gestures  are 
called  for.  He  gives  it  facial  expres- 
sion when  facial  expression  is  indi- 
cated. Which,  Miriam  Hopkins  told 
me,  is  very  helpful  to  other  members 
of  the  cast.  And  adds  immeasurably 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  studio  audi- 
ences. 

Bill  had  the  final  okay  on  all  stories, 
or  plays,  bought  for  the  Hollywood 
Hotel  Hour.  But  he  never  once  turned 
thumbs  down  on  any  play  suggested 
or  bought. 

When,  in  "Trouble  in  Paradise"  Bill 
had  to  speak  with  a  slight  French 
accent,  he  took  lessons  from  Jean 
Sablon,  the  show's  singing  French- 
man. 

It's  just  that  Bill  never  takes  any- 
thing for  granted,  least  of  all  his  own 
abilities.  And  so  when  he  took  to 
the  air  he  set  to  work  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness.  He  didn't  ex- 
actly roll  up  his  sleeves.  That  wouldn't 
be  in  the  Powell  manner.  But  the 
night  I  watched  him  broadcast  he 
did  take  off  his  coat,  revealing  a  navy 
blue  shirt,  gray  tie  and  suspenders. 
He  did  sit,  pencil  in  hand,  poised  over 
his  script,  making  notations  and 
changes  in  the  dialogue  as  he  talked. 

Now,  though  Bill  has  said  good  bye 
to  Hollywood  Hotel,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly make  other  broadcasts  .  .  . 
sitting  comfortably  at  the  mike,  the 
Thin  Man  on  the  airways  .  .  .  and  per- 
haps this  profile  of  Bill  broadcasting 
will  enable  you  to  visualize  him  even 
as  you  hear  him,  mannered  and 
charming  and   humorous. 


CHILDREN 
CONSTIPATED? 

Give  them  relief  this 
simple,  pleasant  way! 


1. 


I.  WATCH  YOUR 

youngster's  face 
brighten  when  you 
give  him  a  half-tab- 
let of  Ex-Lax.  No 
struggle  to  get  him  to 
take  a  laxative.  Chil- 
dren actually  love  the 
delicious  chocolate 
taste  of  Ex-Lax! 


2.  HIS    SLEEP 

is  not  disturbed  after 
taking  Ex-Lax.  It 
doesn't  upset  little 
tummies  or  bring  on 
cramps.  Ex-Lax  is  a 
mild  and  gentle  lax- 
ative .  .  .  ideal  for 
youngsters! 


3*  THE    NEXT 

morning,  Ex-Lax 
acts  .  .  .  thoroughly 
and  effectively!  No 
shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after- 
effects. Just  an  easy 
comfortable  bowel 
movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief. 


Ex-Lax  is  good  for  every  member  of  the 
family—the  grown-ups  as  well  as  the  young- 
sters. At  all  drug  stores  in  lOt1  and  25<*  sizes. 
Try  Ex-Lax  next  time  you  need  a  laxative. 


Now  improved  —  better  than  ever! 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


MIDWEST  factory  SALE ! 


NEW! 


IT'S     easy 
to   put  this  big. 
new    14-tube     world-wide 
Mill  nest    in    your    eabtnet 
and    get     exciting     world-wide 
M  i  div  est    make  i 
■l     radio     to     suit 
every  purse  .   .   . 
ii-tube  to   17-tuhe 
'  -  band     models 
Prices    start     as 
»      ns      SlO.llj 


reception 


-:H40  trade-in  ALLOWANCE 

.  .  on  the  beautiful  17-tube  5-baml  Model 
"D"  shown  at  kit.  Money-bach  guarantee. 
Write    tor    new    FREE    1939    catalog. 


MIDWEST    RADIO     CORPORATION 

Dcpt.  t--.P:i:i      -     Cincinnati,  Orilo 
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LARGEST  SELLING  EYEBROW  PENCIL  INTHE  WORLD 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  length 
or  bast  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  —  . . 
guaranteed.  3  TOT  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  J^SSgftt 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  Bend  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
Inch  enlargement  Bent  0.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
otter  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD     ART     STUDIOS 
113   S.    Jefferson   St.  Dept.    1549-B  Chicago,    Illinois 
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Gives  Quick  Relief  to  Hands 
That  are  Rough,  Red,  and  Chapped 

•  I  t's  alkali-free.  Requires  no  tedious 
rnl>bing  . . .  leaves  no  sticky,  gummy 
film  to  stain  your  gloves  or  clothes 
.  .  .  is  extremely  economical— lasts  a  lot  longer  than 
thick,  old-fashioned  lotions  ...  is  healing  and 
soothing  to  chapped  skin  .  .  .  makes  hands  shades 
whiter,  Bofter,  smoother,  in  a  hurry.  Try  it.  Available 
at  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere.  You'll  be 
delighted  when  you  see  how  different  it  is. 
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\S   A  BAUER  &  BLACK  PRODUCT 


Why  I'm   Picketing  the   New  Year 

(Continued  from  page   15) 


ten  percent  for  insurance,  twenty- 
five  percent  for  rent,  and — well,  you 
go  on.  You  know  the  figures  by  heart 
yourself. 

Then  about  March  first,  you  remem- 
ber you  forgot  to  allow  for  a  slight 
tax  of  twenty  percent  or  so  on  your 
income.  But  why  worry?  Does  the 
government  balance  its  budget?  So 
you  quietly  cross  off  the  ten  percent 
for  clothes  (yours)  and  write  out  a 
check,  wondering  how  long  it  will 
take  the  income  tax  bureau  to  dis- 
cover that  the  credit  you  allowed 
yourself  for  a  dependent  was  for  your 
brother-in-law,  who  finally  convinced 
you  he  was  physically  incapable  of 
earning  an  income.  But  can  you  con- 
vince the  government? 

There's  much  more  I  could  say 
about  budgets.  (You  could,  too,  I'll 
bet.)  But  they  have  their  place  and 
I  don't  mean  to  quibble.  I  only  think 
that  the  first  month  of  the  year  should 
be  used  for  thinking  of  something 
nicer. 

FOR  instance,  why  not  try  thinking 
that  this  year,  when  you  go  to  the 
dentist,  he'll  clean  your  teeth,  slap 
you  on  the  back,  and  say,  "Well,  Fib- 
ber, you  certainly  fooled  me  this  time, 
all  right.  Not  a  single  cavity.  That 
ache  of  yours  was  just  your  imagina- 
tion." Of  course,  this  is  only  day- 
dreaming and  the  truth  is,  there  are 
half  a  dozen  very  fine  cavities,  each 
one  of  them  just  yearning  for  a  bright 
new  gold  inlay. 

My  point  is,  even  if  you  do  fix  up 
a  fancy  budget,  the  amount  of  money 
you  set  aside  for  your  dentist  is  never 
more  than  just  enough  to  get  your 
teeth  cleaned,  anyway.  So  why  spoil 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  putting 
all  your  spare  time  into  a  budget 
which  will  only  be  shot  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  sieve  the  minute  you  try 
putting  it  to  practical  use?  You  know 
it  will.  Why,  the  first  time  you  get 
into  that  hard  chair,  the  dentist  will 
look  you  square  in  the  eye  (and  a 
liar  is  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  look 
you  in  the  eye),  and  say,  "This  isn't 
going  to  hurt  a  bit,"  and,  before  you 
know  it,  will  have  two  new  bridges 
for  you.  Not  the  kind  you  burn  be- 
hind you,  either. 

Is  there  a  man  among  you  who 
hasn't  worked  out  a  budget,  right  up 
to  the  last  penny,  and  then  had  the 
little  woman  point  out  an  obvious 
oversight  in  his  calculations?  "But, 
dear,  I  haven't  a  single  thing  to  wear 
this  summer!  I've  got  to  have  a 
new  !" 

Along  with  the  budget,  I'm  always 
presented  with  a  shiny  set  of  new 
resolutions.  I  used  to  ask  the  family 
why  they  always  made  up  resolutions. 
"Why,  it's  the  New  Year!"  they'd  tell 
me.  "You  can't  start  the  New  Year 
without   resolutions." 

I've  discovered  you  can't  start  the 
year  with  them,  either.  Their  favorite 
resolutions  go  something  like  this: 

Resolved — That  Fibber  won't  start 
a  quarrel  over  silly  things  like  wo- 
men's new  hats. 

Resolved — That  Fibber  will  stop 
eating  graham  crackers  before  dinner 
and  spoiling  his  appetite. 

Resolved — That  Fibber  will  dry  the 
dishes  after  dinner  instead  of  falling 
asleep  and  gaining  ten  more  pounds. 

Resolved — That  Fibber  will  give  up 
his  poker  games  with   Silly  Watson. 


Resolved — That  Fibber  won't  be 
late  for  appointments. 

Resolved — That  Fibber  won't  come 
home  wearing  a  new  pair  of  sports 
shoes  a  salesman  sold  him  when  he 
went  into  the  store  to  buy  a  pair  of 
garters. 

Resolved — That  Fibber  will  either 
think  up  new  jokes  or  won't  try  to  be 
the  life  of  the  party  with  the  old 
chestnuts  his  father  was  chased  out 
of  town  for. 

Resolved — but  certainly  you  get  the 
idea  by  now?  Of  course,  the  family 
has  a  few  resolutions  for  themselves, 
too.    Like: 

Resolved — To  really  take  that  trip 
to  Bermuda  next  summer.  (Well, 
Crosby  did  it,  didn't  he?) 

Resolved — That  this  year  we  get  a 
new  1939  automobile. 

But  I  have  to  hand  it  to  them.  They 
never  break  those  resolutions  of 
theirs,  a  point  they  don't  hesitate  to 
make  when  I  try  to  explain  how  much 
relaxation  I  get  from  those  poker 
games.  They  don't  believe  me  when 
I  tell  them  Silly  Watson  still  thinks 
a  pair  tops  a  full  house. 

It's  not  just  resolutions  I'm  picket- 
ing. 

There's  New  Year's  Eve.  Maybe  it 
isn't  coming  again  for  twelve  months, 
but  the  pain  of  it  lingers  on.  And 
don't  say  it  doesn't! 

How  about  that  cold  you  woke  up 
with  last  New  Year's  morning?  The 
one  that  made  your  throat  feel  like 
a  cheese  grater?  You  know  good  and 
well  where  that  cold  came  from.  It 
sunk  its  teeth  into  you  when  you 
rushed  outdoors  at  midnight  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang  to  yell  a  greeting  to 
the  New  Year.  You  didn't  notice 
then  that  it  was  freezing  cold,  and,  of 
course,  you  didn't  want  to  be  a  sissy 
and  grab  a  coat. 

AND  don't  you  go  right  on  wincing 
**  for  twelve  months,  every  time 
you  think  about  that  night  club  you 
visited?  It  was  the  one,  you  remem- 
ber, with  the  French  proprietor,  who 
was  so  patriotic  he  was  determined  to 
charge  enough  so  he  could  pay  off 
his  country's  entire  War  Debt,  all  by 
himself.  It  was  an  accident,  of  course, 
that  when  it  came  time  to  pay  the 
check,  everybody  but  you  and  your 
wife  had  gotten  tired  and  left. 

Well,  anyway,  when  New  Year's 
comes  around  you  can  wipe  the  slate 
clean.  You  can  forget  all  those  things 
that  have  been  bothering  your  con- 
science for  the  last  365  days.  The 
time  you  made  a  date  with  your  wife 
for  lunch  and  you  got  called  into  a 
conference  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
hour — you  can  forget  that,  and  only 
hope  your  wife  will,  too.  How  were 
you  supposed  to  know  the  conference 
was  going  to  last  an  hour? 

Start  fresh.  That's  the  idea.  I  re- 
member the  year  I  tried  to  explain 
that  to  the  grocer  and  my  doctor.  I 
was  wiped  clean,  all  right.  There  had 
been  a  slight  upset  in  Wall  Street  a 
few  months  before.  I  think  it  was 
1929.  They  were  willing  to  start 
fresh,  too — just  as  soon  as  I'd  wiped 
clean  a  few  bills  here  and  there. 

The  trouble  is,  all  the  things  you 
want  to  forget  are  right  there,  just  as 
though  the  old  year  hadn't  ended  at 
all.  You  see  all  those  pictures  of 
1939  dressed  up  in  swaddling  clothes. 
For  a  kid  just  a  few  days  old,  he  cer- 
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DOES  %.  DAYS 
IRONING 

WOMEN  are  amazed  at  easy,  fast, 
cool  ironing  with  the  new  Streamlined 
Diamond.  Self -heating,  instant  heat 
control,  triple  pointed  base,  heat- 
proof rosewood  handle.  Rust-proof 
CHROMIUM  finish  for  lifetime 
service.  No  tiring  hot  stovework 
or  dangerous  cords — Can  be  used 
anywhere — Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas  from  96%  AIR,  4% 
kerosene  (coal  oil). 


30  Days' HOME  TRIAL 

Enjoy  Diamond  Ironing  for 
month  at  our  risk.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  it  actually 
irons  a  family  washing,  for 
1  cent.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars and  how  to  get 
yours  FREE  by  helping 
to  introduce  it.   Address: 

Akron  Lamp  &  Mfg.  Co. 
374  Iron  St.  Akron.  Ohio 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  THIS  SUIT 


and  Hake  up  to  $12  in  a  Day! 

Let  me  send  yoo  a  fine  all-wool  anion  tailored  salt  FREE 
OF  ONE  PENNY  COST.  Just  follow  my  easy  plan  and 
show  the  suit  to  your  friends.  Make  up  to  $12  m  a  day 
easily.  No  experience— no  house-to-house  can- 
vassing necessary. 

Send  for  Samples— FREE  OF  COST 

Write  today  for  FREE  details.  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 
and  "sure-fire"  money-getting  plans.  Send  no  money, 
H.J. Collin,  PROGRESS  TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.p-34^ 
500  South  Throop  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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LADIES 

34     Pc.     COLORED     GLASS 

SET    OR    CASH    COMMISSIONS 

NOTHING      TO      BUY 

SEND  NO  MONEY— SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

Full  size  lace-like  Rose.  Blue,  or  Crystal  Colors  M^  IfOURS 
for  SIMPLY  GIVING  AWAY  FREE  beautiful  pictures  with 
famous  WHITE  CLOVERING  SALVE  used  for  burns,  chaps, 
sores,  etc.  which  you  easily  sell  to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with 
picture  FREE)  and  remit  as  explained  in  catalog.  SPECIAL: 
—Choice  of  20  premiums  for  returning  only  $3  collected. 
44th  yr.  BE  FIRST.  Write  for  Salve  and  pictures  now! 
WILSON    CHEM.     CO.     INC.,     Dept.     65-29,     TYRONE,     PA. 


?0$32?N?WEEK 

SUPPLYING  SILK  HOSE.  REPLACEMENT 

Guarartfeecf4toSthom\\s 


WEAR    HOQE    WE    FURNISH 

without   cost  and    start   cash   earnings   quickly. 
Everybody  buys  hose.  Guaranteed  to  wear  from 
4  to  8  months  without  holes,  snags  or  runs  or 
Replaced  FREE.    Big  repeat  sales.    Doris  Jensen 
of  Illinois  reports    earnings  of  $11.00   in   51/2 
hours.  Received  2  new  cars  as  bonuses.  Charles 
Mills  of  Minn.,    earned  $120   in  one   week  and 
received  2  new  cars,  as  extra  bonuses. 
Extra  hosiery  for  your  personal  use 
sent  with  outfit,  no  extra  cost — send 
size,  no  money.  Rush  name  on 
penny  postal  for  sample  out- 
fit.     Details.      ACT    NOW! 

WILKNIT    HOSIERY    CO. 
Midway 

B-8 
Greenfield, 

Ohio 


Earn  '25  a  week 

AS  A   TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE!    , 

Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School,  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessonB, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer  of  Iowa  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  S2.50 
to  S5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNI 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  S474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1000! 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.  40th  year.  Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  182,    100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages 

Name         Age 

City State 


tainly  has  a  lot  of  worries  for  you. 
Babies  are  supposed  to  have  nothing 
more  to  worry  about  than  an  open 
safety  pin,  but  baby  New  Year  must 
be  different.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
how  the  minute  he  comes  into  the 
world,  your  mailbox  is  overflowing 
with  greetings?  "May  the  New  Year 
bring  you  joy  and  prosperity.  The 
Downtown  Emporium,  Inc.  Due, 
$75.00." 

And  before  I  forget  it,  there's  that 
other  jolly  problem  that  brings  so 
much  hilarity  to  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary.    Those  thank  you  notes. 

"Dear  Uncle  Charles:  How  did  you 
guess  I  needed  those  fur-lined  ear- 
muffs  so  badly?  The  winters  here  in 
California  aren't  what  they  used  to 
be.  The  temperature  dropped  to  40 
above  last  night  and  those  muffs  felt 
wonderful." 

Or: 

"Dear  Cousin  Minnie:  We  were  all 
so  excited  when  your  box  came,  we 
couldn't  wait  until  Christmas  to  open 
it.  It  was  so  heavy,  we  knew  it  must 
be  something  wonderful.  Did  I  say 
heavy?  I  didn't  know  you  could  send 
anything  so  big  through  the  mails  col- 
lect. What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
you  got  the  inspiration.  There's 
nothing  we  could  have  put  to  better 
use  than  a  History  of  the  American 
Railroad — in  six  volumes.  I  hope  our 
box  arrived  safely.  It  took  us  two 
nights  to  wrap  that  glass  punch  bowl." 

I  THINK  I  could  recover  from  those 
•  notes  without  a  complete  break- 
down, if  my  wife  didn't  insist  on 
making  up  a  list  of  people  who 
sent  us  holiday  cards  and  whom 
we  forgot.  Well,  how  do  you  feel 
— going  out  and  buying  two  dozen 
of  those  hilarious  cards  that  say, 
"And  a  Happy  New  Year  to  You. 
You  must  have  slipped  our  mind.  We 
meant  to  send  you  this  at  Christmas." 
A  fine  way  to  start  the  new  year, 
mailing  Christmas  cards  to  people  the 
middle  of  January. 

The  way  I  feel  I  could  go  on  from 
now  until  January  1,  1940.  But  that 
wouldn't  really  solve  the  problem  at 
all.  The  best  I  can  do  is  give  you 
some  suggestions.  Take  it  from  me, 
the  best  way  to  start  the  new  year  is 
to  pretend  it's  not  new  at  all.  Use* 
last  year's  budget.  What's  the  dif- 
ference? They  never  work.  Resolve 
not  to  make  any  resolutions.  Send 
the  bills  back  and  explain  you  wish 
to  exchange  them — cash  or  credit, 
which  ever  they  prefer.  As  for  the 
thank  you  notes  to  relations,  if  you 
just  forget  to  send  any  you  can  be 
sure  you  won't  get  those  presents 
next  year.  And  what  more  could  you 
ask? 

There's  one  consolation,  Julius 
Caesar  got  his.  I  like  Brutus  more 
every  New  Year's.  The  next  time 
somebody  invents  a  calendar,  maybe 
he'll  get  wise  to  himself  and  leave 
out  New  Year's.  He'd  better,  if  I'm 
still  around. 

Wait  a  minute.  The  family's  calling 
me.  If  I  don't  hurry,  we'll  be  late  for 
the  Jones'  party.  Well,  what  if  it  is 
New  Year's  Eve? 

Can't  a  man  have  his  dreams? 
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CLEAR  EYES 

IN  SECONDS! 


Only  TWO  DROPS  of  this  eye  specialists' 
formula  WASHES,  soothes,  CLEARS  dull, 
tired  eyes.  Its  special,  EXCLUSIVE  ingre- 
dient instantly  clears  eyes  red  and  in- 
flamed from  late  hours,  fatigue,  etc. 


Thousands  change  every  day 
from  old-fashioned  washes 
and  lotions  to  this  con- 
venient way  to  make 
EYES  FEEL  GOOD.  Sold  at 
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AsLowAs  $1.24 to  FRIENDS! 


I  Easy  to  Earn  Extra  Money  in  Spare  Time 

It's  easy  to  earn  up  to  $22  in  a  week  demon- 
strating and  taking  orders  from  friends  for 
newest,  smartest  Spring  and  Summer  styles 
famous  Harford   Frocks.  Amazing  values. 
Complete  line — all  sizes.  No  experience — no 
moneyneeded.  No  house-to-house  canvass- 
ing. We  send  you  beautiful  style  presenta- 
™   tion  FREE —  also  opportunity  to  get  your 

own  dresses  FREE  of  extra  cost.  Please  write  folly  abont  yourself . 

HARFORD  FROCKS,  Pept.PA-7,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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LOVELIEST 
MODELS 


Models  who  must  daily  face  truth  revealing 
cameras  are  far  too  smart  to  ever  let  constipa- 
tion result  in  dull  eyes,  headaches  and  the 
aggravation  of  blemished  skin. 

They  consider  it  wise  not  to  let  Hie  second 
day  pass  and  how  smart  they  are  to  rely  on  a 
purely  vegetable  laxative  like  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets,  used  so  successfully  for  over  20 
years  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  his 
patients  for  constipation.  .., 

Olive  Tablets  are  harmless — they  contain  no 
harsh  drugs.  They  ALSO  (important')  help  stim- 
ulate liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty  foods.  Test 
Olive  Tablets  TONIGHT!   15t,  30*  and  60c. 


Dr.  Edwards'  OLIVE    TABLETS 
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No  woman  can  be  a  party  belle  if  she  is  forced  to 
dress  herself  unbecomingly  to  conceal  disfiguring 
psoriasis  lesions.  Siroil  tends  to  remove  the  ex- 
ternal lesions  of  psoriasis  or  the  crusts  and  scales 
on  the  outer  skin.  It  is  applied  externally,  does  not 
stain  clothing  or  bed  linen,  and  is  offered  on  a  strict 
"two-weeks'-satisfaction-or-money-back"  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  free  booklet  on  Siroil  and  Psoriasis. 


Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  dept.  m-29 

1214  Griswold  Street  — Detroit,  Michigan 

Pleaae  send  me  your  booklet  on  Psoriasis 
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models  rebuilt  and  fully  guaranteed  at  X  saving.  c. 
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TO  the  perplexed  woman  seeking  to  do  away 
with  the  bother  of  measuring  and  mixing 
solutions,  we  suggest  Boro-Pheno-Form.  This 
forty-six  year  old  product  is  widely  preferred 
for  Feminine  Hygiene  because  it  needs  no  water 
or  accessories  for  its  use.  Each  dainty  supposi- 
tory is  complete  in  itself.  No  danger  of  "over- 
dose" or  "underdose."  v  _ 
Soothing,  harmless,  odor-  IW  Dl  f»l*1*f*'c 
less.  At  all  drug  stores.      J/1*  I  ° 
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How  to  Tell  Your  Children  About  Sex 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


anticipated  them.  When  information 
was  wanted,  we  supplied  it,  but  when 
it  wasn't  wanted,  we  talked  about 
something  else.  Unless  you  are  an 
expert  in  child  psychology  as  well  as 
a  parent,  you'd  be  wise  to  do  the 
same.  You  can't  expect  to  know  when 
your  child  is  wondering  about  sex 
and  reproduction,  and  is  therefore 
ready  to  be  told  about  them,  until  he 
asks  you.  And  I'm  convinced  that 
telling  him  when  he  doesn't  want  to 
know  is  as  harmful  as  not  telling  him 
when  he  does. 

Once  the  question  has  been  asked, 
answer  it  truthfully,  concisely,  and 
quickly.  Answer  it  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  you  would  answer  a 
question  on  any  other  subject.  Con- 
tinue the  discussion  as  long  as  the 
child  continues  the  questions,  and  no 
longer.  If  you  can,  give  the  child 
some  conception  of  the  beauty  of  sex 
— but  even  this  isn't  as  important  as 
avoiding  any  impression  that  the  sub- 
ject is  terrifying  or  shameful. 

MANY  parents  probably  find  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  telling 
their  children  about  sex  is  to  choose 
exactly  the  right  words  for  referring 
to  the  parts  of  the  body.  Here  they 
should  prepare  beforehand  for  the 
day  when  the  child  begins  to  be  curi- 
ous. Let  the  child  learn  words  for 
these  parts  of  the  body,  just  as  he 
learns  other  words,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  you  and  he  can  refer  to 
them  without  embarrassment.  They 
needn't  be  either  medical  words  or 
particularly  vulgar  ones,  but  they 
may  be  childish  ones. 

"Don't,  above  all,  in  answering 
your  child's  questions,  let  him  think 
that  you  are  trifling  with  him.  I  don't 
believe  there's  anything  a  child  re- 
sents as  much  as  insincerity — or  can 
detect  more  quickly.  If  a  child  asks 
you  a  serious  question,  it's  up  to  you 
to  give  him  a  serious  answer. 

"Whenever  I've  talked  to  my  chil- 
dren, I've  tried  to  imagine  that  I  was 
talking  to  an  adult — and  more  than 
that,  to  an  adult  whose  opinion 
meant  a  lot  to  me.  I've  pretended 
that  Maida  or  Basil  was  a  prospective 
employer  of  mine,  or  someone  I  was 
anxious  to  gain  as  a  friend.  And  I 
chink  the  system  has  worked  pretty 
well.  All  their  lives  they've  felt  per- 
fectly comfortable  in  my  presence, 
able  to  get  sensible  answers  to  their 
questions  and  reasonable  discussions 
of  their  problems. 

"Some  parents  might  protest  that 
their  children  don't  seem  to  want  to 
come  to  them  with  questions  about 
such  intimate,  delicate  subjects  as  sex. 
The  answer  to  that  is  that  these 
parents  have  failed  when  their  chil- 
dren asked  them  other  questions. 
They've  given  the  impression  that 
they're  unsympathetic,  or  they  don't 
want  to  be  bothered,  or  they  give 
perfunctory  answers.  If  the  right  re- 
lationship between  child  and  parent 
is  built  up  before  the  time  when  sex 
must  be  discussed,  there  will  be  no 
hesitancy  about  asking  questions. 

"But  if  the  previous  relationship 
has  been  wrong,  and  you  find  that 
you  have  lost  your  child's  confidence 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  doesn't 
come  to  you  with  his  problems,  it  will 
do  no  good  to  try  to  force  him.  Try 
to  win  his  friendship  back,  instead, 
in  whatever  way  you  can,  and  forget 


the  task  of  teaching  him  about  sex. 
After  all,  that's  no  longer  the  im- 
portant thing  between  you  and  your 
child;  something  much  more  vital  has 
taken  its  place.  Let  him  learn  about 
sex  from  his  playmates  if  necessary, 
but  make  him  your  friend  again  be- 
fore you  worry  about  anything  else. 

"Mrs.  Heatter  and  I  found  that  we 
could  prepare  our  children  to  ask  in- 
telligent questions  about  sex  by  per- 
mitting them  to  read  whatever  books 
— within  reasonable  limits — they 
wished.  There  has  never  been  any 
censorship  in  our  family.  Any  book 
that  I  felt  was  fit  for  me  to  read  my- 
self has  been  open  to  my  children, 
always.  The  result  was,  I'm  sure,  that 
Maida  and  Basil  found  the  answers 
to  many  of  their  questions  in  print. 
If  a  book  raised  a  point  they  didn't 
understand,  they  came  to  us. 

"Another  rule  Mrs.  Heatter  and  I 
always  followed  was  to  live  with  our 
children,  and  teach  them  to  live  with 
us,  without  any  prudishness  about  our 
bodies.  Up  until  the  time  they  were 
about  twelve  years  old,  the  four  of 
us  would  go  on  camping  trips  to- 
gether, often  living  in  one  small  tent, 
just  as  if  we  were  four  men.  The 
children  grew  used  to  the  sight  of  each 
other's  bodies,  and  because  there  was 
nothing  hidden  there  was  never  any 
unhealthy  curiosity  in  either's  mind. 

"The  whole  question  of  how  to  tell 
your  children  about  sex  is,  in  fact, 
bound  up  with  your  daily  family  life. 
If  your  family  is  a  happy  one,  if  you 
are  on  really  friendly  terms  with 
your  children,  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  talk  to  them  about  delicate  sub- 
jects. 

I  REMEMBER  something  that  hap- 
'  pened  to  Basil  and  me  about  six 
years  ago.  We  were  living  in  a  ground- 
floor  apartment  in  Greenwich  Village 
at  the  time,  with  our  front  door  open- 
ing directly  on  the  street.  I  was 
shaving,  one  morning,  only  half- 
dressed,  and  Basil  was  pestering  me. 
Finally  I  started  to  chase  him.  He 
ran  through  the  apartment,  with  me 
after  him,  and  slipped  out  the 
front  door.  I  tried  to  grab  him,  and 
my  impetus  carried  me  straight 
through,  out  to  the  sidewalk.  I 
turned  and  tried  to  get  back  into  the 
apartment,  but  the  door  had  swung 
shut — and  I  was  locked  outside, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  Tenth 
Street,  wearing  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  clothes,  and  with  my  face 
covered  with  lather! 

"I  think  some  parents  would  have 
been  guilty,  faced  with  such  a  loss  of 
dignity,  of  flying  into  a  rage.  But 
luckily,  I  thought  it  was  funny,  and 
I  started  to  laugh.  I  finally  had  to 
beg  Basil  to  climb  through  a  window 
and  open  the  door  for  me  from  the 
inside. 

"That  incident  seems  to  me  typical 
of  our  family  relationship.  We've 
been  friends,  all  of  us.  If  anything, 
Mrs.  Heatter  and  I  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  indulgence  in  bringing  up  our 
two  children.  In  all  their  lives,  Basil 
and  Maida  have  never  been  physically 
punished  for  anything. 

"When  he  was  about  twelve,  Basil 
decided  he'd  had  enough  of  school. 
Didn't  see  any  sense  in  it,  and  wanted 
to  stop.  I  was  all  for  insisting  that 
he  go  right  on  attending  classes,  but 
Mrs.   Heatter   calmed   me   down   and 
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The     Schermack     Kound     Safety 
Razor  is  not  only  a  more  efficient    H 
but  also  a  safe  razor  for  women —    kS^ 
because  it's  round.  It  fits  all  un-     X-i^. 
der-arm  curves  perfectly — any  way   you 
hold  it.    No  sharp  points  or  projecting 
edges.       Shaves      faster — smooth      and 
clean — yet    with   no   danger    of   cutting 
delicate  skin.      Just  what  women    have 
long   been   looking   for. 
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Chic,   Dainty 
and  Ultra-smart 

or  men  as  well  as  wo- 
men.  As  beautifully  finished 
as  a  piece  of  jewelry.    Ideal  for 
gifts  and  bridge  favors.    At  lead- 
ing   druggists    and    Dept.    stores,    or 
mailed  postpaid.  $1.    (West  of  Rock- 
ies   and    Canada,    10c    each    extra.) 
Circular  on  request. 
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NEW  WAY! 


AMAZING  NEW  WALL  CLEANER.  Revolution- 

err  invention.     Banishes  old-style  housecleanine 

mess  and  muss.  No  dirty  rags— no  sticky  "dough 

—no  red  ,  swollen  hands.  No  more  dangerous  step-  \ 

ladders.    Literally  erases  dirt  like  magic  from  J 

Wallpaper  and  painted  walls.  Alsoc  leans  ceilings 

window    shades,     upholstered     furniture,    etc.  i 

SAVES  REDECORATING!  Approved  by  Goodj^ 

Housekeeping  Institute!  Low  priced  .   Lasts 

foryeare.  Housewives  wild  about  it.  Whirlwind 

seller.   AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

Hustlers  cleaning:  up  big  money. 
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BEFORE  &  AFTER! 


If  you  are  self-conscious 
about  your  appearance* 
read  this  new  book  about 
Facial  Reconstruction. 
Tells  how  easy  it  is  for 
noses  to  be  reshaped  — 
protruding  ears,  thick  lips, 
wrinkles  and  pouches  cor- 
rected —  sagging  contours 
restored.  Plastic  Science 
fully  explained.  Elaborate 
illustrations.  160  pages. 
Only  25c.  Postage  paid. 
Money  •  back  guarantee. 
Mail  a  25c  coin  to— 

GLENNVILLE  PUB.,  507  Fifth  Ave.      (DEPT.  A-D) 
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Back  Pain  and 
Kidney  Strain 

Wrong  foods  and  drinks,  worry,  overwork  and 
TOlds  often  put  a  strain  on  the  Kidneys  and  func- 
tional kidney  disorders  may  be  the  true  cause  of 
Excess  Acidity,  Getting  Up 
Nights,  Burning  Passages,  Leg 
Pains,  Nervousness,  Dizziness, 
Swollen  Ankles,  Rheumatic 
I  Pains,  and  Puffy  Eyelids.  Help 
I  your  kidneys  purify  your  blood 
"with  Cystex.  Usually  the  very 
first  dose  starts  helping  your 
kidneys  clean  out  excess  acids 
and  this  soon  may  make  you 
feel  like  new  again.  Under  the 
money-back  guarantee  Cystex 
must  satisfy  completely  or  cost 
nothing.  Get  Cystex  (siss-tex)  today.  Itcostsonly3c 
a  dose  at  druggists  and  the  guarantee  protects  you. 

EXPECTANT? 

Consult  your  doctor  regularly 
before  and  after  baby  comes. 
Ask  him  about  easily  cleaned 
Hygeia  Nipples  and  Bottles.  New 
patented  ridge  prevents  nipple 
collapse.  Tab  keeps  nipple  germ- 
free.  Don't  take  chances.  Insist 
on  Hygeia,  the  safe  nur-  v 
sing  bottle  and 
nipple. 
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we  let  him  quit.  He  stayed  out  of 
school  for  about  six  weeks,  doing 
exactly  as  he  pleased.  Then  he  went 
back,  having  got  his  rebellion  out  of 
his  system  and  made  his  own  adjust- 
ments. We'd  treated  him  as  a  rational, 
sensible  adult  who  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  was  entitled  to  have  it, 
and  he  showed  that  he  appreciated 
this  treatment,  later,  by  listening 
respectfully  to  any  logical  arguments 
we  had  to  present  to  him. 

"Of  course,"  Heatter  continued 
after  a  pause,  "there's  another  side  of 
the  picture  that  parents  should  know 
about.  You  can't  give  your  children 
knowledge  and  independence  without 
paying  for  it.  Maida,  for  instance,  at 
one  time  began  coming  home  from 
school  and  telling  us  stories  that  she'd 
picked  up  from  her  friends.  They 
were — well,  you'd  call  them  dirty 
stories,  I  suppose.  She  meant  no  harm 
— she  thought  we'd  think  they  were 
as  funny  as  she  did.  But  it  worried 
me  when,  without  even  blushing,  she 
would  tell  these  stories  to  her  mother 
and  to  me.  She  was  only  sixteen  or 
so  at  the  time. 

"I  still  had  enough  of  the  old- 
fashioned  parent  in  me  to  be  shocked. 
I  didn't  say  anything  to  Maida,  but  I 
did  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Heatter, 
and  she  made  me  realize  that  this 
was  only  a  result  of  the  frank  attitude 
we  had  always  taken  toward  such 
matters.  There  was  probably  no  real 
harm  in  it,  but  it  hurt  me,  and  I  was 
glad  when  Maida  outgrew  her  story- 
telling period.  It  didn't  take  her  very 
long,  either. 

THAT'S  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
'  that  parents  will  pay  for  giving 
their  children  a  saner  viewpoint  on 
sex.  You  must  realize  that  you  can't 
have  something  good  without  paying 
for  it,  at  least  a  little.  The  children 
will  shock  you,  sometimes.  And  at 
other  times  you  may  feel  that  in  their 
matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  sex  they 
are  missing  some  of  the  romance  and 
the  mystery  they  should  have. 

"But  it's  really  a  small  price  to  pay. 
I'm  glad  that  my  children  escaped 
the  furtive  back-yard  instruction  in 
sex  that  most  of  us  older-generation 
people  had  to  go  through,  with  its 
doubts  and  inhibitions  and,  in  some 
cases,  permanent  mental  scars.  I  feel 
that  Maida  and  Basil  are  better 
equipped  now,  mentally  and  morally, 
to  meet  the  world  and  solve  its 
problems,  than  I  was  at  their  age.  If, 
in  the  process,  they've  managed  to 
shock  me  a  few  times — I  don't  mind. 
I  can  take  it.  If  I  had  my  children  to 
raise  all  over  again,  I'd  do  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  except — "  and 
he  smiled — "I  wouldn't  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Heatter  over  it. 

"There's  really  only  one  thing  to 
think  about  in  telling  your  children 
about  sex,"  he  summed  up.  "Remem- 
ber that  it's  hard  to  shock  or  embar- 
rass a  child  unless — and  it's  a  big 
unless — you  first  give  them  reason 
to  believe  that  they  ought  to  be 
shocked.  Then  it's  very  easy.  If  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  approach 
the  subject  without  uneasiness,  they'll 
accept   it   in   the   same   way." 
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Use  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay 

When  your  nose  gets  shiny,  do  you  take  out  your 
powder  puff  and  apply  fresh  powder  over  the  old? 
With  every  rub  of  your  powder  puff  you  rub  a  mixture 
of  dirt  and  stale  powder  into  your  pores.  This  mixture 
of  waste  stretches  the  pores  —  makes  them  large,  ugly. 
And  then  you  wonder  why  you  have  blackheads. 
STOP  CAUSING  BLACKHEADS! 
Clean  your  skin  before  you  apply  fresh  make-up  and 
stop  causing  blackheads !  Carry  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  in 
your  handbag — it  comes  in  a  metal  case  with  push-up 
bottom— easy  to  use  as  a  lipstick.  In  two  seconds  you 
can  remove  every  trace  of  soiled  make-up.  Then  apply 
fresh  powder  over  a  clean  skin  and  you'll  look  fresher, 
lovelier,  younger. 

USE  ONLY  THIS  ONE  CREAM 
You  need  no  other  preparations  whatever  when  you 
use  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay.  It  cleans  out  dirt  that  causes 
blackheads — smoothes  away  lines  caused  by  dryness 
—  gives  perfect  foundation  for  make-up.  When  you 
see  how  fresh,  soft  and  young  it  keeps  - 
your  skin,  you'll  use  Sem-pray  Jo-ve- 
nay  morning,  noon  and  night! 

Say  good-bye  to  blackheads!  Get 
Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  in  dainty  metal  case 
at  any  good  cosmetic  counter,  small 
size  ioc,  large  size  6oc.  Or  mail  this 
coupon  now  for  ioc  size. 

;  Elizabeth  Husted,  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  Company  ; 

»  Dept.  7-MC,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
,  Please  send  me  your  clever  purse-size  container  of      ■ 

;  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay.  Enclosed  you  will  find  ten  cents      ; 

■  to  cover  cost  of  handling. 
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|  TRAIN    -  tfjl^if  Vln  12  WeekSin  Shops  of  Coyne 
■  FOR  jjff  y|^l  L^r    —  Learn    by    doing  —  many   earn 
^*m  while   learning.    Free  employment 

Bervice  after  graduation.  You  don't  need  ad- 
vanced education,  send  for  big  new  free  book. 
and  my  4*PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"  PLAN. 
H.C.  Lewis, Pres.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  Street.  Dept.  29-64,  Chicago,  III. 

■ftH0/  Improvement  Guaranteed 
IVV/0  or  Tuition  Refunded  / 

I  You  to  be  sole  fudge!  Strengthen  and  master  yonr 
'"  voice — not  with  singing  lessons— but  by  scientific  silent 
exercises,  successfully  taught  for  over  a  century.  Marvelous  sue- 
eesswith  DEFECTIVE  Voices.  Write  for  Free  Voice  Book.  Learn 
WHY  and  HOW  you  can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  If  under 
17,  we  require  parent's  signature.  With  100%  improvement  guar- 
anteed-will  you  faithfully  follow  instructions?  If  so.  WRITE: 
Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  7912.  64  E.Lake  St.,  Chicago 


WRIST 
WATCH 

Jewe/ed 
Accurafe  £>'.■)£'  --. 


of  any 
extra  charge 


,  *fONtt 


P*'    Curved 
Shockptoof 


Ring  has  simulated  diamonds  I 
set  in  Lifetime  Sterling  Silver,! 
decorated  in  Rich,  1/30, 14k  Gold] 


Your  choice  of  ladies'  smart  new  Jeweled  Wrist 
Watch  or  men's  curved  Gold  Plate  Front  wrist 
watch  included  FREEof  any  extra  charge  with  every 
ring  ordered  NOW  and  paid  for  promptly  on  our 
easy  new  two  monthly  $2  payment  plan  (total  only 
$4).  Remember. . .  the  cost  of  the  watch  is  included 
in  the  price  of  the  ring  . .  .  YOU  PAY  NOTHING 
EXTRA  for  the  Watch!  We  gladly  trust  you.  Wear 
for  10  days  Free  Trial.  Send  coupon  or  postcard 
today.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  your  order.  Your 
ordershippedpostageprepaid  by  RETURN  MAIL. 


X0URd 

IN  R*c" 
GIFT  B0* 


GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.. 
Dept.  S-382  Newton.  Mass. 
Rush  offer.  Q  Lady's  □  Man's 

Name 


•Address^ 
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YES!  It's  a  GIFT! 


, .  .  this  rich  Queen  Quality 
JEWELED   WRIST  WATCH 
given  without  one  cent  of  extra  charge! 

To  introduce  our  1939  "Queen  Quality  Rings"  we 
will  give  you  this  Queen  Quality  jeweled  wrist  watch 
without  one  cent  of  extra  cost — with  every  ring 
ordered  NOW  and  paid  for  promptly  on  our  2 
monthly  $2  payment  plan.  (Total  only  $4.)  Ring 
has  seven  fiery,  flashing  simu- 
lated diamonds  set  in  richly  de- 
signed SOLID  STERLING 
SILVER  setting.  (925-1000 
pure)  and  decorated  in  1/30 
14K  GOLD.  Remember,  the 
watch  comes  to  you  as  a  GIFT 
...  it  does  not  cost  you  one 
cent  extra!  We  gladly  Trust  You. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order! 
We  ship  by  RETURN   MAIL. 

pimmnHiBi 

GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO., 
Pept.  G-382     Newton.  Mass. 
i  Rush  offer. 


WE  TRUST 

I   y0U\ 

V¥epayPostage 
and  ship     ' 


[Name . 
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VtSOLESHOES 

f\  **■*  POX  ONLY  "jfr 

■ J? 


SO-LO  mends  holes,  worn 
spots  in  rubber,  leather, 
cloth.  Spreads  like  butter. 
Dries  tough  overnight. 
Flexible,  non-skid,  water- 
proof. Won't  come  off — 
p^ES'i  guaranteed!  25c  (25 
QjfFV  rePairs).  At  all  10c 
iTT^r^J  &  hardware  stores. 


CATARRH 


..  SINUS 

HEADACHE 


Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 

Relieve  hawking  —  phlegm-filled  throat — catarrhal 
bad  breath — stuffed-up  head  and  sinus  headaches 
caused  by  nasal  congestion.  Ask  your  Druggist 
for  Hall's  Catarrh  Medicine,  the  pleasant  Two- 
Method  Treatment.  Satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  SEND  POST  CARD  FOR  HALL'S 
CATARRH  CHART,  diet  rules.  Write  to-day! 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.  232  Toledo,  Ohio 
HALL'S  CATARRH  MEDICINE 


r«»«jjatis'wssi 


D-D* 


DRUGGISTS  35c  •  60<  •  S1.00 


Here's  Amazing  Relief 
For  Acid  Indigestion 

YES — TUMS  a  remarkable  discovery  brings  amaz- 
ing quick  relief  from  Indigestion,  heartburn, 
sour  stomach,  gas,  and  burning  caused  by  excess 
acid.  For  TUMS  work  on  the  true  basic  principle. 
Act  unbelievably  fast  to  neutralize  excess  acid  con- 
ditions. Acid  pains  are  relieved  almost  at  once. 
TUMS  are  guaranteed  to  contain  no  soda.  Are  not 
laxative.  Contain  no  harmful  drugs.  Over  2  billion 
TUMS  already  used — proving  their  amazing  benefit. 
Try  TUMS  today.  Only  10c  for  12  TUMS  at  all  drug- 
gists. Most  economical  relief.  Chew  like  candy 
mints.  Get  a  handy  10c  roll  today. 
You  never  know  when 
or  where 


always; 

CABBY 


v*^-« 


^sr 


TIM 

? ACID  INDIGESTION" 


no  ore  anti-acid — not  laxative.  When  you  need  a  laxative  get  — 
This  all  vegetable  laxative  brings 
■uch  gentle,  dependable  relief  for 
conditions  due  to  oonatipatioa. 


Una,  the  Kentucky  Bell   Ringer 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


would  look  as  though  she  were  going 
to  snare  a  part  in  some  picture  or 
other,  but  these  possibilities  never 
seemed  to  materialize  and  her  unwel- 
come vacation  went  on  and  on.  Loyal 
fans  began  to  wonder  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  while  others  more  fickle 
forgot  her.  And  all  the  while  she  was 
growing  more  and  more  jittery  over 
whether  or  not,  considering  this  situ- 
ation, her  contract  with  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  would  be  renewed. 

Well,  her  jitters  were  justified.  After 
nine  months  of  staying  at  home  and 
doing  nothing,  she  no  longer  had  a 
job.  If  she  hadn't  worked  while  she 
was  under  contract,  how  could  she 
expect  to  work  now,  was  the  question 
she  asked  herself  .  .  .  And  answered 
it  dolefully.    She  couldn't. 

However,  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
fine  break  came  along  in  this  dire 
hour.  Exactly  three  days  after  Metro 
told  her  goodbye,  her  swell  new  job 
in  the  Texaco  show  fell  into  her  lap 
and  she  went  to  work  once  more. 

ALL  of  which  sounds  as  though  this 
story  were  ending  before  it  is 
fairly  begun,  you  say?  Well,  hold 
everything,  because  there  is  more  to 
come,   a  good  deal  more! 

The  real  story  goes  back  to  a  certain 
day  when  Una  overheard  an  important 
talent  scout  talking  in  the  Wilshire 
Brown  Derby  to  a  movie  neophyte 
and  took  his  conversation  so  much  to 
heart  that  she  almost  smashed  her 
professional  career  for  good  ...  Or 
maybe  it  should  go  back  still  further 
to  the  time  when  she  played  the  role 
of  the  naive  little  Southern  girl  in 
Helen  Hayes'  Broadway  hit,  "Co- 
quette." Yes,  I  guess  it  had  better 
begin  there.  Una,  the  dumbbell 
comedienne  with  the  inimitable 
"suthin"  accent,  was  discovered  in 
"Coquette." 

She  was,  in  fact,  discovered  so  en- 
thusiastically that  she  was  signed  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  almost  before 
she  knew  it  and  clapped  into  a  picture 
written  especially  for  her,  called 
"Don't  Bet  on  Women."  In  this  she 
had  an  elegant  time  losing  the  few 
remaining  r's  her  Kentucky  back- 
ground had  left  her;  got  a  laugh  a 
minute,  and  woke  up  the  day  after 
the  preview  the  "find"  of  the  year. 

After  that  she  made  a  lot  of  pictures 
and  audiences  got  so  they  laughed  in 
delighted  anticipation  the  minute  she 
appeared  on  the  screen.  To  them,  she 
was  an  engaging  nit-wit  whose  r-less 
accent  lent  humor  to  everything  she 
said.  She  was  unique.  Yest  certainly 
she  was  typed,  but  who  cared — then? 
Not  Una. 

And  then  appeared  the  fly  in  the 
ointment.  A  certain  important  talent 
scout  under  contract  to  one  of  the 
biggest  studios,  came  to  the  coast  for 
a  visit,  took  a  young  protege  to  lunch 
at  the  Wilshire  Derby,  gave  her  some 
advice — and  upset  Una's  applecart. 

You  see,  there  is  something  queer 
about  the  Wilshire  Derby.  In  the  main 
dining  room,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
hat,  through  a  quirk  in  acoustics  you 
can  hear  conversations  clear  across 
the  room  if  you  happen  to  be  sitting 
in  certain  booths.  Well,  the  talent 
scout  and  his  companion  were  in  one 
such  booth  and  Una,  lunching  alone, 
was  in  another.  So  she  heard  All — 
and  that  was  plenty. 

"Look  at  Una  Merkel,  over  there," 
the    scout's    voice    suddenly    boomed 


into  Una's  ears.  "What  description 
occurs  to  you  when  her  name  is  men- 
tioned? The  answer  is  just  two  words, 
dumb  and  southern.  Moreover,  she's 
been  dumb  and  southern  on  the  screen 
for  so  long,  she  couldn't  be  anything 
else  if  she  tried,  which  means  she'll 
never  go  higher  in  pictures  than  you 
can  throw  a  baseball!" 

Una  grimaced,  recounting  the  situa- 
tion to  me.  "I  ask  you,"  she  demanded. 
"How  would  you  like  to  sit  there  and 
hear  yourself  discussed  in  that  fash- 
ion? I  can  tell  you,  it  shook  me  to  the 
core!  Here  I  had  been  thinking  I  was 
pretty  hot  and  getting  along  fine  and 
then  the  biggest  talent  scout  in  the 
business — a  man  who  ought  to  know — 
comes  along  and  punctures  my  poor 
little  balloon  just  like  that!" 

"What  did  you  do  about  it?"  I  asked 
her. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "first  of  all  I  went 
home  and  did  some  thinking.  And 
then,  after  I  had  hit  upon  what  I 
imagined  to  be  a  solution,  I  guess  I 
began  to  give  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
a  headache.  'Dumb  and  southern!'  I 
snorted  to  myself.  'I'll  show  that 
talent  scout!'  " 

"And  did  you?" 

She  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 
"I  can  do  that  now — laugh,  I  mean." 
she  said,  "because  everything  is  lovely 
again,  thanks  to  radio.  But  in  reai^y 
what  I  'showed  him'  was  that  I  could, 
if  given  a  fair  amount  of  cooperation, 
place  myself  neatly  in  the  soup!  For 
one  thing,  I  began  demanding  new 
kind  of  roles.  Of  course,  I  didn't  al- 
ways win,  but  I  made  myself  pretty 
much  of  a  nuisance.  'I'm  always  play- 
ing a  dumb  little  cluck  with  a  south- 
ern accent,'  I  would  explain.  'Why 
don't  you  give  me  something  else  to 
do?  I  want  to  show  people  I  am 
versatile!' 

WELL,"  she  went  on,  "sometimes  I 
was  listened  to  and  other  times, 
when  a  role  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same  as  always,  I  would  do  some 
personal  conniving  to  alter  my  type. 
I  began  to  pay  attention  to  the 
eighteenth  letter  in  the  alphabet.  I 
also  began  to  place  g's  where  they 
belonged,  and  to  talk  faster  and 
more  clearly  than  I  had  before.  Me 
— I  wasn't  going  to  be  'typed'  if  I 
could  help  it!  I  even  began  to  dream 
of  dramatic  roles  such  as  Garbo  or 
Helen    Hayes   might   play. 

"I  got  more  varied  roles  as  time 
went  on — roles  in  which  I  fancied  I 
lifted  myself  out  of  the  'dumb  and 
southern'  class. 

"That,"  she  went  on,  "was  the  situa- 
tion about  the  time  of  'Saratoga,'  'True 
Confession'  and  'Checkers.'  In  those 
pictures  I  fancied  myself  as  a  girl  of 
individuality,  whose  accent  wasn't 
very  much  different  from  anybody 
else's.  I — well,  I  rather  fancied  myself, 
let's  say,  'Dumb  and  southern,'  indeed! 

"But,  alas,"  she  concluded,  "pride 
goeth  before  a  fall!  I  had  changed  my 
type  all  right!  I  was  no  longer  'dumb 
and  southern.'  I  was — well,  eventu- 
ally I  came  to  realize  I  was  no  longer 
much  of  anything!  Soon  the  studio 
and  I  decided  it  would  be  best  to 
terminate  my  contract." 

It  was  on  that  day,  Una  said,  that 
she  came  to  her  senses  about  this 
"typing"  business,  or  was  brought  to 
her  senses. 

"I  left  the  studio  feeling  pretty  low," 
she  said.     "After  all,  I  had  been  at 
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TRUE  STORY  f 
ON  THE  AIR» 

TUNE  IN  ALL 


3 


GREAT  PROGRAMS 

Every  Tuesday 

"MARY  AND  BOB" 

NBC    Blue   Network.    9   P.M.,    E.S.T. 
Monday  Thru  Friday 

"DOC"  SELLERS1 
TRUE  STORIES 

OVER  100  STATIONS! 

Every  Sunday 

COURT  OF 
HUMAN  RELATIONS 

MUTUAL  STATIONS 
CONSULT    YOUR     NEWSPAPER    FOR     NEAREST 
STATION     AND     EXACT    TIME     TO     TUNE     IN 
EACH    OF    THESE    TRUE    STORY    PROGRAMS. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we 
will  beautifully  enlarge  a 
negative  of  your  favorite  Kodak  picture, 
photo  or  snapshot  to  5x7  inches  FREE — 
if  you  enclose  this  ad  with  10c  for  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors,  FREE  with  a  frame  sent 
immediately  and  your  original  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Look  over 
your  snapshots  now  and  send  today  as  this 
free  offer  is  limited.  DEAN  STUDIOS, 
Dept.  163,  118  N.  15th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


I  AntCC'D    /•■Di  r>  SEND   NAME  AND  ADDRESS! 
K.MU9E3   &(7lKL9    Latest  Shape  HIGH  GRADE 

7  Jewel  Movement  WRIST  WATCH  with  metal  bracelet  and 

beautifully  designed  chrome  plated  case.  Or  big  cash  com- 
mission. YOURS  for  SIMPLY  GIVING  AWAY  FREE 
big  colored  pictures  with  well  known  WHITE  CLOVERINE 
SALVE  used  for  burns,  chaps,  sores,  etc.,  which  you 
easily  sell  to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE) 
and  remitting-  as  explained  in  catalog.  SPECIAL:— 
Choice  of  20  premiums  for  returning  only  S3  collected. 
44th  yr.  BE  FIRST.  Write  for  Salve  and  pictures  today. 
WILSON     CHEM.     CO.      INC.,      Dept     65-30,     TYRONE.     PA. 


WAKE UP 


YOUR 

■■I  ▼  ER,, 
BILE  : 


Without  Calomel— 
And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the 
Morning  Rarin'to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You 
get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle, 
yet  amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all 
drug  stores.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
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Metro  a  long  time.  And  now — well,  I 
felt  like  a  very  futile  fish  out  of  water. 
Not  wanting  to  go  home  and  tell  my 
family  the  bad  news,  or  to  talk  to 
anyone  else  right  then,  I  got  into  my 
car  and  drove  out  into  the  country, 
not  paying  much  attention  to  where 
I  was  going.  Or,"  she  added  grimly, 
"to  the  fact  that  the  gasoline  gauge 
on  the  dash  board  was  nearly  empty. 
Whereupon,  I  ran  out  of  gas  and  I 
had  to  walk  a  mile  or  so  back  to  a 
rilling  station  for  some  more. 

"The  gas  station  was  one  of  those 
country  affairs,  where  the  attendant 
lives.  I  looked  so  hot  and  tired,  I 
guess,  by  the  time  I  got  there  that  his 
wife  asked  me  into  her  living  room 
while  her  husband  went  back  for  my 
car. 

"  'You're  Una  Merkel,'  she  said,  and 
added  with  disconcerting  candor,  'Oh, 
yes,  I  know  you,  even  though  you're 
ntit  in  pictures  any  more.' 

"  'What  do  you  mean — not  in  pic- 
tures?' I  demanded.  After  all,  I  had 
been  out  of  pictures  officially,  about 
an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

"  'Well,'  the  woman  said,  'we  don't 
see  you  any  more  in  'em.'  " 

And  then  it  was,  Una  said,  that  she 
saw  the  real  reason  for  this.  Because 
the  woman  was  saying  with  the  same 
tactless  honesty  with  which  she  had 
remarked  on  Una's  being  "out  of  pic- 
tures," "It's  too  bad  you  lost  your 
southern  accent.  I  guess  if  you  had 
been  able  to  keep  it,  you'd  be  going 
strong  yet." 

"Lost  my  southern  accent  .  .  ." 
Una  said  she  just  sat  there,  kind  of 
stunned,  repeating  the  words,  while  a 
Great  Light  burst  upon  her. 

SURE,"  the  woman  wound  up.  "Take 
!  those  parts  you  been  playing 
lately.  Gosh,  in  those  pictures  you  are 
just  a  girl,  no  different  from  a  dozen 
others,  but  back  in  those  days  when 
you  were  a  nutty  little  southern  girl, 
my,  I  used  to  laugh  my  head  off  at 
you!" 

"You  did?"  Una  said,  weakly. 

"Sure,"  the  woman  repeated. 

By  this  time,  the  car  had  been  re- 
turned and  was  being  filled  up.  Una 
set  the  glass  of  water  the  woman  had 
given  her  down  on  a  table — she  says 
she  never  did  remember  to  drink  any 
of  it;  paid  for  the  gasoline  and  drove 
away,  thinking  hard. 

"Well,  you  live  and  learn!"  was 
going  'round  in  her  mind,  together 
with  the  puzzling  question  of  what  to 
do  now. 

However,  fate  in  the  person  of  Bill 
Bacher,  producer  of  the  Texaco  show, 
settled  that  by  hiring  her  for  the  new 
program — on  condition  that  she  keep 
that  southern  accent. 

"What  a  dumbbell  I  really  was  to 
try  to  make  myself  over,"  she  said  to 
me  that  day  before  the  show  opened, 
as  we  sat  there  listening  to  the  re- 
hearsal. 

"And  how  are  you  doing,  changing 
yourself  back?"  I  asked  her.  But  be- 
fore she  could  answer,  Bill  Bacher 
called  her  from  the  stage. 

"Una,  are  you  ready?"  he  said. 

And  skipping  down  the  aisle,  she 
caroled  back  in  accents  soft  as  mo- 
lasses, "Yes,  suh!     Ah'm  comin'!" 

Which  told  me  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 

The    Life    and    Loves    of    a    Great    Lover — 

John    Barrymore — Radio's    newest    star.      A 

story    told    in    vivid     picture    form 


Relieves 

Teething 

Pains 


WITHIN  1  MINUTE 


VV  HEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr; 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  in  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period: 

Buy  Dr.  Hand' sfromyour  druggist  today 


JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 

DR.HAND'S 

Teething  Lotion 


OIV1ART,  up-to-the-minute  designs.  Pins  in  2 
colors  with  any  3  or  4  letters  and  year.  Hand- 
some Sterling  silver  rings.  Oldest,  largest  makers; 
famous  for  quality  44  yean.  Write  for  catalog. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  Dept.  62,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


World's  Smallest  Pocket 

SsSS™  RADIO 

Beautiful  Plastic  Cabinets 


Midget  radio  fits  your  pocket  o* 

|  purse.       Weighs       only       4       OZ3. 

Smaller  than  cigarette  package!  Receives  stations  with 
clear  natural  tone.  NO  CRYSTALS  to  adjust— NO  UPKEEP— 
only  one  moving  part.  "Audiophone' '  gives  superior  per- 
formance. ENTIRELY  NEW  PATENTED  DESIGN.  Has  3-1 
gear  and  enclosed  luminous  dial  for  perfect  tuning.  Many 
owners  report  amazing  reception  and  distance.  Sent  com- 
plete with  instructions  for  use  in  homes,  offices,  hotels, 
boats,  in  bed,  etc.  TAKES  ONLY  A  SECOND 
TO  CONNECT.  Receives  FREE  operating 
power    from    radio    stations. 

c,FND  NO  MONEY'  pav  postman  only 
atwu  nu  IYlUrit  T-  $2.99  plus  postage 
on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check,  M.  O.,  Cash) 
and  yours  will  be  sent  postpaid.  GUARAN- 
TEED. A  most  unusual  value.  ORDER  NOW! 
Tinytoie  RadioCorp.,    Dept.  L-2,    Kearney,  Nebr. 

IF    YOU     HAVE 

GRAY  HAIR 

and   DON'T   LIKE   a 

MESSY   MIXTURE.... 

then   write   today  for   my 

FREE  TRIAL   BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparter 
for  Grayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottle  and  book  telling  All  About  Gray  Hair. 
ARTHUR  RHODES,  Hair  Color  Expert,  Dept.  27.  LOWELL,  MASS. 
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Be  Your  Own 
MUSIC  Teacher 

I  FARN  AT  HOMF  by  wonderful  improved 
LCAKrN  Al  niUVlUi  metnod.  simple  a*  A-B-C 
— a  child  can  learn  it.  Your  lessons  consist  of  real  selec- 
tions, instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  Each  of  these  de- 
lightfully easy  lessons  adds  a  new  "piece"  to  your  list. 
You  read  real  notes,  too— no  "numbers"  or  trick  music. 
Method  is  so  thorough  that  many  of  our  700,000  students 
are  band   and  orchestra   LEADERS. 


Be   Popular 

Everything  is  in  print  and  pictures. 
First  you  are  told  what  to  do.  Then 
a  picture  shows  you  how.  In  a  few 
short  months  you  may  become  an  ex- 
cellent musician — the  life  of  every 
party! 

Free  Book  and  Demonstration  Lesson 
Write  at  once  for  our  illustrated  Free 
Book  and  Free  Demonstration  Les- 
son. Please  mention  your  favorite  in- 
strument. No  obligations.  Instru- 
ments supplied  when  needed,  cash 
or  credit. 

U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

306  M  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  Cily,  N.  Y. 


Pick  Your  Course 


Piano 


itar 


Saxophone 

Organ        Mandolin 

Cornet  Ukulele 

Trombone         Harp 

Piccolo        Clarinet 

Flute  'Cello 

Hawaiian    Steel 

Guitar 

Trumpet 

Piano  Accordion 

Plain   Accordion 

Voice   and    Speech 

Culture 
Modern    Elemen- 
tary  Harmony 
Drums   and    Traps 


PSORIASIS 

F_  _  .  Why  suffer  from  this  obstinate,  repul- 
D  c  E  sive,  scaly  skin  disease,  Psoriasis, 
_  ■*  _  "V  ■  which  you  may  believe  to  be  ECZEMA? 
TRIAL  Use  PSORA-DERMA,  the  remarkable 
^  I  x     new  treatment.     Regardless  of  how  dis- 

TrCQTin©nT  couraged  you  may  be  after  trying  other 
preparations  without  success,  its  results 
will  astonish  you.  PSORA-DERMA  is  a  scientific  develop- 
ment, perfected  by  a  pharmacist  after  many  years  of  inten- 
sive study.  It  is  sold  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  money  refunded.  You  risk 
nothing.  Send  for  FREE  liberal  trial  treatment  of  PSORA- 
DERMA  at  once.  Try  it  and  you'll  bless  the  day  you  read 
this  advertisement. 

UNION     LABORATORIES.     Dept.     M-29.    Box    115 
Lin  wood     Station,  DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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AT  5  AND   10T  AND  BETTER 
DEPARTMENT     STORES 


fly" 

Man's  gold  plate  front  or  ladies' 
model  jeweled  wrist  watch 
given  with  every  ring  ordered 
NOW  and  paid  for  promptly  on 
our  new  easy  two  monthly  $2 
payment  plan!  (total  only  $4). 
The  watch  comes  to  you  as  a 
Gift ...  it  does  not  cost  you  one 
cent  extra!  Wear  10  days  on  ap- 
proval! SEND  NO  MONEY  with 
order!  Mail  coupon  or  postcard 
NOW!  We  paypostage.  WeTrust 
You!  Your  package  comes  by 
return  mail! 

Gold  Standard  Watch  Co. 
Dept.  H-382       Newton,  Mass. 


1/30  14K  GOLD 
decorates  this 
solid  sterling  silver 
ring  set  with  7 
brilliant  simula- 
ted diamonds. 


"Live!"  His  long  surgeon's  fingers 
were  clenched.  "Yes,  Ruth,"  he  went 
on  painfully,  "technically  she  will 
live.  She  will  recover  the  full  use  of 
her  body.  But — her  mind — " 

Ruth  gasped,  and  he  nodded.  "If 
she  had  died,  I'd  be  called  her  mur- 
derer, but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  name 
they'll  find  for  a  doctor  who  murders 
only  the  mind!" 

"John,  don't.  You  did  save  her  life. 
It  was  everything  anyone  could  have 
done  under  those  terrible  conditions. 
And  you  know  she  was  not  sane — not 
really  sane — before.  Wouldn't  this 
have  happened  sooner  or  later  any- 
way?" 

"Maybe,"  he  said  wearily.  "At 
least  one  other  man  on  the  staff  gives 
that  as  his  opinion.  The  shock  and 
loss  of  blood  were  apparently  too 
much  for  a  mental  balance  that  was 
not  secure  at  best.  But  do  you  think 
Eustis  or  any  of  his  yes-men  will  let 
that  stand  between  me  and  the  guil- 
lotine they're  oiling  up  for  me  right 
now,  in  there?" 

"Right  now?" 

YES.  The  hospital  board  is  meet- 
ing to  determine  whether  to  kick 
me  out  on  charges  of  'conduct  unbe- 
coming a  physician  and  a  gentle- 
man.' " 

"John,  you  don't  really  believe 
they'd  put  you  off  the  staff!  Some  of 
those  doctors  know  you  too  well — " 

"Yes,  but  doctors  are  human,  too. 
They  can  vote  with  their  ambitions — 
and  their  fears." 

"But  not  against  the  facts!" 

"The  facts?  What  are  they?  On 
circumstantial  evidence  I  am  guilty. 
And  I'm  not  sure  I'm  not,  myself — " 

"John,  you're  all  on  edge.  You 
haven't  been  sleeping.  This  has  hap- 
pened on  top  of  months  of  worry 
about  Norma — about  us.  You  can't 
think  straight  any  more." 

His  voice  droned  on.  "I  wanted 
Norma  to  die.  Our  first  thought  was 
'If  she  dies,  we're  free.'  You  know 
that.  And  you're  not  the  only  one. 
Remember  the  woman  at  the  farm- 
house? Well,  she's  in  there  testifying." 

"No!"  Ruth's  cry  was  involuntary. 
Before  her  rose  the  accusing  face  of 
that  woman  who  had  entered  the 
room  so  softly  with  her  clean  sheet, 
who  had  listened  to  the  doctor's  tor- 
tured words  of  indecision. 

The  door  opened  then,  and  in  the 
doorway  stood  a  short,  gray-haired 
man  with  white  facing  on  his  vest, 
eyeglasses  on  black  ribbon.  It  was 
Dr.  Eustis.  John  stood  up  and  Ruth 
was  reminded  of  movies  in  which 
the  prisoner  rises  when  the  jury 
files  in. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  boy."  The  voice 
dripped  hypocrisy.  Ruth  shook  more 
with  anger  than  with  suspense.  "The 
board  has  decided  to  compromise," 
Eustis  went  on.  "We  have  left  room 
for  the  most  charitable  interpreta- 
tion of  your  conduct.  The  board  has 
decided  not  to  dismiss  you,  but  to 
accept  your  resignation." 

In  that  moment  Ruth  worshipped 
John.  He  stood  unbeaten  before  Dr. 
Eustis,  his  head  high.  Dr.  Eustis  sud- 
denly left,  as  if  in  retreat  before  this 
greater  dignity. 

Ruth  took  John's  hand.  "Darling," 
she  said  softly,  "you  are  a  great 
man." 


The  answering  pressure  on  her 
hand  was  strong.  She  went  on,  "Will 
you  promise  me  one  thing?  Will  you 
go  home  now  and  get  some  sleep? 
Things  will  seem  so  much  better, 
afterwards — you'll  feel  so  much  more 
like  starting  over  again." 

He  held  her  a  moment  in  his  arms. 
"All  right,"  he  said.  "I  promise,  Ruth, 
to  go  home  and  get  ready  to — to  start 
over." 

Ruth  was  to  cling  to  that  moment 
in  the  weeks  ahead,  cling  to  the 
memory  of  the  strength  of  his  hands, 
of  his  clear,  intent  look. 

For  Jerry  Miller  called  that  night, 
bringing  the  terrible  news  that  John 
was  missing  from  his  apartment. 

As  a  rule,  Jerry  visited  the  Evans 
home  in  a  purely  social  capacity,  as 
the  suitor  and  principal  heckler  of 
Sue,  Ruth's  younger  sister.  But  to- 
night he  was  all  business,  hot  on  the 
trail  of  an  assignment  for  the  news- 
paper on  which  he  was  a  reporter.  He 
was  looking  for  John  Wayne,  hoping 
to  get  a  statement  from  him  for  pub- 
lication, concerning  his  resignation 
from  the  hospital  board. 

He  was  embarrassed,  too.  His  bright 
blue  eyes,  fringed  with  their  funny 
reddish  eyelashes,  refused  to  look  at 
Ruth's  white  face  as  he  told  her  what 
he  knew — that  John  had  gone  home, 
where  his  housemaid  had  heard  him 
walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down 
in  his  bedroom.  Then  he  had  written 
some  letters — to  his  lawyer,  his  bank, 
and  so  on — and  left  the  house  without 
a  word  to  anyone. 

"And,"  finished  Jerry,  holding  out 
an  envelope,  "he  left  this  letter  for 
you,  Ruth." 

It  was  only  three  scratched,  splotchy 
lines,  obviously  the  work  of  a  driving, 
harried  pen: 

"Dear  Ruth — I'm  sorry  the  way  I'm 
keeping  my  promise  may  not  seem 
quite  honest.  But  it  was  what  was  in 
my  mind  when  I  gave  my  word.  For- 
give me  this  cowardice. — John." 

Ruth's  silent,  parted  lips,  her  quick 
breath,  told  of  her  fears.  She  could 
not  speak. 

OF  the  four  of  them  standing  there 
in  Ruth's  neat  living-room — Jerry, 
Ruth,  Sue,  and  Ruth's  little  brother 
Ned — it  was  only  Ned  who  could 
make  a  practical  suggestion. 

Leaning  on  the  single  crutch  which 
— thanks  to  Dr.  John — was  all  he 
needed  nowadays,  Ned  said  excitedly. 
"Standing  around  here  won't  bring 
him  back.  We  gotta  get  going.  Any 
idea  where  he  might  be,  Jerry?" 

"Yes,"  Jerry  said.  "I  did  a  little 
detective  work,  and  I  followed  his 
trail  as  far  as  Water  Street.  He — or 
somebody  like  him — was  seen  in  a  bar 
down  there  tonight.  But  the  trail 
stopped  there." 

"Water  Street!"  Sue's  tone  told 
what  Ruth  dared  not  say.  The  water- 
front. The  logical  end  of  the  trail  for 
a  man  who  had  gone  through  too 
much,  who  had  written  what  John 
Wayne  had  written. 

"I  won't  believe  it,"  Ruth  said 
brokenly.  "I  won't.  I'm  going  down 
there.  Now."  And  with  Jerry  fol- 
lowing her,  she  ran  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Waterfront  bars,  saloons,  flophouses 
.  .  .  Ruth  followed  Jerry  through 
doors,  through  rooms  reeking  with 
malt  and  stale  alcohol,  over  sawdust 
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AT  FIRST  SIGHT 

and  tkea . . . 


The  Poignant  True  Story  of 

What  Happened  Between 

Two  New  Year's  Eves! 

NAN  and  Bill  stumbled  into  each  other 
amid  the  sidewalk  revelry  of  a  noisy 
New  Year's  Eve.  A  winsome  girl  and  a  bored 
young  man  with  a  bankroll  and  a  distaste  for 
honest  work.  In  a  few  brief  days  they  were 
married.  They  spent  the  bankroll  in  travel— 
a  glorious,  enchanting  honeymoon  of  months 
that  ended  only  when  Nan  insisted  that  Bill 
get  a  job.  He  got  several  in  succession  — and 
failed  at  every  task  he  tried— and  Nan  went 
back  to  live  with  her  sister.  So  far  their  story 
is  not  unusual  but  the  revelation  of  what 
happened  next  is  unusual!  So  unusual  that 
I  you  will  be  as  amazed  at  life's  inconsisten- 
cies as  you  are  pleased  with  the  surprising 
:  climax  on  another  New  Year's  Eve.  Read  this 
'  heart-warming  story  in  the  new  February 
True  Story,  now  on  sale. 

KEPT  HUSBAND 

THE  story  behind  the  headlines  of  the 
tempestuous  marriage  of  Enzo  Fiermonte 

into  the  Astor's  millions  is  now  told  for  the 
I  first  time— and  by  Enzo  Fiermonte  himself 
i    Don't  miss  the  adventures  of  this  former 

boxer  in  the  world  of  the  idle  rich.  Start  it 
j  in  February  True  Story  which  also  brings 
|   you  papa  Dionne's  inside  story  of  his  fight 

against  the  nationalization  of  the  Quints  — 

and  a  reply  by  a  qualified  spokesman  for  the 

guardians. 

FEBRUARY 

Jiue  Stoiy 

NOW  ON  SALE 

TUNE  IN!  True  Story  Court  of  Human  Relations, 
every  Sunday  over  Mutual  Stations-"Mary  and  Bob" 
j  every  Tuesday  night  over  N.B.C.  Blue  Network  and 
"Doc"  Sellers  True  Stories  Monday  through  Fridays 
over  100  stations.  Consult  your  local  paper  for  near- 
est station  and   exact  time. 


covered  floors.  Everywhere  they  got 
the  same  answer. 

But  there  was  one  place  where  a 
man  remembered  something.  There 
had  been  a  stranger — a  man  who 
might  be  the  one  they  were  looking 
for — meeting  the  skipper  of  the 
Lottie  K.  She  was  a  freighter,  due  to 
sail  at  midnight. 

At  midnight!  But  it  was  after  twelve 
before  they  found  the  Lottie  K's  dock. 
They  stumbled  through  the  long 
covered  shed,  shouted  across  the  strip 
of  dark  water  to  the  hurrying  sailors 
on  deck. 

No,  they  didn't  carry  passengers,  a 
seaman  answered  at  last..  It  took 
argument  to  make  him  agree  to  go 
and  ask  the  skipper.  The  whistle 
sounded,  hoarse  and  imperative. 
Would  she  sail  without  giving  them 
an  answer?  The  strip  of  water  seemed 
to  widen.  Then  the  sailor  was  at  the 
rail.  "Nobody  of  that  name  aboard," 
he  called. 

For  a  moment,  Ruth  and  Jerry 
stood  undecided.  "I  don't  believe 
him — "  Jerry  was  muttering,  when 
Ruth  caught  his  arm. 

"Look!"  she  said.  Jerry  followed 
her  pointing  finger. 

On  the  bridge  was  the  dim  silhou- 
ette of  a  man.  His  attitude  set  him 
apart  from  the  other  figures  on  the 
ship.  They  were  all  alert,  purposeful, 
active.  He  was  immobile  and  aloof, 
as  if  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was. 

"It  looks  like  him,"  Jerry  admitted. 

Then  Ruth  was  calling  out.  "John!" 
Did  the  figure  on  the  bridge  move 
slightly,  or  did  they  imagine  it?  But 
the  ship's  whistle  set  up  its  clamor, 
drowned  out  their  shouts,  and  the 
boat  slid  slowly  out  into  the  river. 

"We've  got  to  stop  him,"  Ruth  said. 
"We  can  get  a  boat — " 

"Look,  Ruth,"  Jerry  said.  "If  he's 
on  there  it's  because  he  wants  to  go. 
That's  his  business.  What  right  have 
we  got  to  butt  in?  The  main  thing  is, 
we've  found  him.  We  know  he's 
safe." 

Safe?  Afterward  Ruth  wondered 
how  she  could  have  let  that  state- 
ment stand,  how  she  could  have  lis- 
tened and  agreed. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  later  that 
Jerry,  once  again,  broke  bad  news. 
The  telephone  shrilled  into  the  midst 
of  Ned's  home  work. 

"Ruth,  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you. 
Of  course  we  don't  really  know  any- 
thing yet — but  the  Lottie's  K's  been 
reported  lost  at  sea.  .  .  ." 

And  then  somehow  they  were  rid- 
ing downtown  together,  she  and  Ned. 
It  was  curious  how  fortifying  this 
little  brother  could  be.  Without  him 
Ruth  felt  she  could  not  have  gone 
through  that  long  night  by  the 
teletype. 

"No  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
freighter  Lottie  K.  have  been  re- 
ported," it  spelled  out.  "Rumors  indi- 
cate that  fire  of  unknown  origin  has 
completely      destroyed      the      vessel. 


In  next  month's  Radio  Mir- 
ror— The  tensely  dramatic 
true  story  of  a  jealous  hus- 
band who  took  his  wife's 
destiny  and  her  radio  career 
into   his   own   ruthless  hands. 


'  e  don't  promise  a  miracle  "cold  cure,"  BUT  — 

Most  folks  agree  that  a  good  "clearing  out"  is  a 
wise  first  step  in  fighting  colds — and  FEEN-A- 
MINT  offers  you  justaboutthe  easiest  and  most 
pleasant  way  you  can  imagine.  FEEN-A-MINT 
tastes  so  good  everybody  likes  it,  young  and  old. 
And  you  get  all  its  famous  benefits  simply  by  en- 
joying it  just  as  you  would  your  favorite  chew- 
ing gum!  No  wonder  folks  say:  "FEEN-A-MINT 
seems  just  like  magic ! "  Millions  benefit  with  de- 
pendable FEEN-A-MINT— you  will,  too.  Try  it! 
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|  Tastes  like  your  favorite  chewing  gum! 


INVENTORS 

Small  Tdeas  may  have  large  commercial  possibilities.  Write 
us  for  FREE  book,  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor,"  and 
"Record  of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in 
patent  matters.  Free  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN  AND  H  VIVIAN  BERMAN,  1-R 
Adams    Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 
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EQUALS  75  FOOT  AERIAL 

GUARANTEED  to  eliminate  outside 
aerial.    Makes  radio  movable  from 
room  to  room.    Eliminates  lightning  da 
and  hums.  Attaches  to  aerial  post  of  all  A.  C, 
D.  C,  or  I  battery  radios.    Uses  no  current. 
Gives   world   reception,  better  tune,  volume, 
selectivity.     Lasts  life  of  set. 
1A  nAVTDIAI    Sendnomoney.   Pay  post- 

IU  UHI  I  IflML  man  §!  pius  few  cents  pos- 
tage on  delivery,  or  send  cash  now  and  save 
postage.  Try  10  days,  if  not  delighted  return 
and  your  $1  will  be  refunded, 

V.  &  R.  ELECTRO  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.    42 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 


AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

N1 


EWI     Smart,   long 

tapering  nails  for 

everyone ! Coverbroken, 

short,    thin    nails    with 

Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 

any  length  and  polished 

any  desiredshade.  Defies 

detection.    Waterproof. 

Easilyapplied;remainsfirm.Noeffeeton 

nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 

Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

NU-NAILS  FINGERNAILS 
4042   W.    Lake   St.,   Chicago 


Be  a  Radio  Expert 

Learn  at  Home— Make  Good  Money 

Many  men  I  trained  now  make  $30.  $50,  $73  a  week  in 
Radio.  Many  started  making  $5.  $10,  $13  a  week  extra  in 
spare  time  soon  after  enrolling.  Illustrated  G4-page  book 
points  out  Radio's  many  opportunities,  also  how  I  train 
you  at  home  to  he  a  Radio  Expert  through  my  practical  50- 
50  method.  Television  training  is  included.  Money  Hack 
agreement   given.     Mail   coupon   today.     Get    book   FREE. 


|  J.   E.   SMITH.   President.   Dept.   9BT. 

I  National    Radio    Institute.    Washington.    D.    C. 

:  Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  til-page  hook   "Rich 
|   Rewards  in  Radio"  FREE.   (Please  write  plainly.) 

j 

:                                                                       AGE 

j 

•    NAME        

: 

:    ADDRESS    

■ 

•: 
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WONDERFUL 

IRONINGS 

Here's  that  new  way  to  do  hot 
starching  without  mixing,  boil- 
ing or  straining  as  with  old 
fashioned  lump  starch.  Every- 
thing already  included  in  pow- 
dered form.  Makes  starching 
easy.  Makes  ironing  easy.  See 
howelasticity  and  that  fresh  new 
look  are  given  back  to  curtains, 
aprons,  play  clothes,  soft  collars 
and  shirts.  Your  iron  fairlyglides 
Awonderful  invention.  Sendnow. 


THANK  YOU 

|  THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  638,  Keokuk,  la. 

■   Your  free  sample  of  QUICK  ELASTIC,  please, 
"That  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 


PSORIASIS 


That  dreadful  skin  disease 
many  suffer  with  for  years 
thinking  their  trouble  to  be  g  0*  ~f  E  11  A 
and  treating  without  results.  K  \+  0m  C  IVI  r\ 
Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  at  once.  Free. 

DR.    D.    R.    PARSONS 
1220   Union   Trust   Bldg  Huntington.   W.   Va. 


Relieve 

Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


Rheumatism 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy    NURITO    today    on    this    guarantee. 

Hair 

OFF 


Happy! 


Face 

Lips 

Chin  Arms  Legs 

I  had  ugly  hair was  unloved  . . .  dis- 
couraged. Tried  many  different  products  .  .  .  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O.  Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.   10.   Chicago. 


"Aids  to  fieauty" 

Is  the  title  of  a  fascinat- 
ing free  booklet  which 
many  women  say  has 
shown  them  the  simple, 


easy  way  to 

SECURE  and  KEEP 


<— A  BEAUTIFUL 
/-COMPLEXION^ 

This  helpful  booklet  was  written  espe- 
cially for  women  who  want  to  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  appearance 
and  personality — for  women  who  miss 
the  popularity,  admiration  and  attention 
which  are  the  natural  reward  of  being 
lovely.  The  makers  of  STUART'S  LAXA- 
TIVE COMPOUND  TABLETS  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  and  without 
obligation.  Its  valuable  information  may 
be  just  what  is  needed  to  help  you  achieve 
greater  skin  loveliness.  Write  for 


I 


FRFF  SAMPIF  stuarts  laxative 
rrctc  oHmrLL  compound  tablets 

and  a  FREE  copy  of 

Vomrn    shomd   "AIDS  to  BEAUTY" 

do.  Send  name  and  address  now.  Send  to 

F.  A.  STUART  COMPANY 
Dept.  F-H4  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  and  planes 
which  have  searched  the  coast  since 
early  evening  report  seeing  no  sign 
of  the  freighter  or  of  lifeboats.  Un- 
official sources  stated  the  ship  carried 
a  load  of  unlicensed  ammunition." 

"Then  it's  certain?"  Ruth  breathed. 

"Only  this  is  certain,"  Jerry  an- 
swered. "There  was  an  explosion. 
Apparently  the  ship  was  completely 
wrecked." 

"Aw,  Ruth,"  Ned  broke  in.  "Don't 
you  know  every  ship  has  to  carry 
lifeboats?  Prob'ly  every  guy  on 
board  got  off  safe.  Prob'bly  every 
ship  for  miles  around  picked  up  their 
S.  O.  S.  and  stood  by—" 

THE  look  on  Jerry's  face  stopped 
'  him. 

By  morning — gray,  weary,  heart- 
broken morning  —  some  survivors 
were  indeed  reported  safe  on  nearby 
boats.  But  only  definitely  identified 
seamen. 

Nor  did  further  word  of  John 
Wayne  come  in  later.  Sparsely, 
through  the  week  that  followed,  re- 
ports filtered  to  the  mainland  from 
rescued  men.  One  landing  in  Balti- 
more told  of  owing  his  life  to  the 
ministrations  of  a  mysterious  pas- 
senger. 

Ruth  and  Jerry  flew  to  Baltimore. 
But  the  sailor's  memories  confirmed 
their  worst  fears.  As  he  had 
scrambled  over  the  side,  he  said,  he 
saw  the  man  start  down  to  the  hold 
to  look  for  another  sailor.  It  was  a 
fool's  errand.  No  one  could  have 
survived  in  that  inferno.  But  this 
man — and  the  sailor  did  identify  him 
from  pictures  of  John  Wayne — had 
gone  down  there.  That  was  the  last 
anyone  had  seen  of  him. 

But — "I  won't  give  up,"  Ruth  said 
stubbornly,  refusing  to  believe  the 
mass  of  evidence  that  John  was  dead. 
"You'll  see.    He's  still  alive." 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of 
Ruth's  long  series  of  quests  for  John 
Wayne. 

John's  lawyer's  office  was  one  port 
of  call.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  haven't 
heard  from  him,"  he  told  her  gently. 
He  would  never  forget  the  day  last 


year  when  this  girl  had  come  to  him 
to  get  his  help  in  reconciling  the  man 
she  loved  with  his  wife.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  now  he  could  not  turn  her 
away  without  some  fragment  of  hope. 

"I  do  know  this,"  he  went  on.  "If 
John  Wayne  is  alive,  there  is  one 
place  he  might  go.  I  can  tell  you 
where  that  is." 

And  so  he  told  her  of  John's  farm, 
near  a  small  town  three  hundred 
miles  west. 

The  town  of  Raventon  was  not  one 
to  make  a  traveler's  heart  leap  up 
with  joy. 

But  to  Ruth  the  town  was  full  of 
hope.  She  was  living  on  hope.  What 
else  was  there  in  life  to  sustain  her? 

Even  the  strange  resistance  of  the 
man  who  drove  the  town's  one  taxi 
melted  before  that  hope.  He  agreed 
at  last  to  drive  her  out  to  the  old 
Ramsey  farm. 

"I'll  wait  fer  ye,"  he  said  grimly 
as  he  brought  the  car  to  a  shuddering 
stop  before  the  weatherbeaten,  shut- 
tered house.  "You  won't  be  gettin' 
past  the  door.    Nobody  else  has." 

The  colored  man  who  opened  the 
door  at  her  fourth  ring  opened  it 
only  a  crack.  "Ain't  any  Dr.  Wayne 
here,"  he  said. 

But  Ruth  had  not  come  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  be  barred  from  any 
house  that  might  hold  John  Wayne. 
"I'm  going  to  see  whoever  you're 
working  for,"  she  bullied  him.  "So 
you  may  as  well  take  me  to  him 
now  as  later." 

She  waited  in  the  bare,  unfriendly 
living  room.  To  her  quick  house- 
keeper's eye  the  house  was  dreary 
with  neglect. 

And  then  the  colored  servant  was 
coming  in  again.  And  not  alone.  The 
man  with  him  was — and,  Ruth's  heart 
leaped  with  sudden  joy — John  Wayne. 
But  only  for  a  moment  was  she  to 
feel  that  surging  happiness. 

Something  was  wrong.  It  was  not 
just  the  silver  thatch  on  the  side  of 
his  young  head,  not  just  his  bent,  old, 
posture.  No,  it  was  a  strange  look  on 
his  face  that  Ruth  had  never  seen 
there  in  all  the  days  of  his  deepest 
discouragement. 


IT'S   THEIR    LOVE    STORY 


The  picture  story  on  page  28  is  the  romance  of  George 
Burns  and  Gracie  Allen  heard  on  the  new  Chesterfield 
program,  Friday  nights  at  8:30  on  the  Columbia  network. 
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And  something  else —  He  did  not 
look  at  her.    He  did  not  see  her. 

Ruth  gasped.  John's  face  turned 
in  her  direction.  A  hand  went  out 
toward  her.     "Ruth.     Is  it  Ruth?" 

"Oh,  John."  Then  her  hands  were 
on  his  shoulders,  her  tears  on  his 
cheek. 

But  he  held  her  away  from  him. 
"Don't  cry  over  me,"  he  said  harshly. 
"I'm  blind,  but  I  don't  mind  it.  In 
fact — I  like  it.  I'm  having  the  first 
rest  I've  had  in  years.  So  don't  pity 
me,  Ruth." 

She  could  not  speak.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  pity.  Her  mind  could 
not  go  that  far  ahead.  Only  her 
joy  at  knowing  he  was  alive,  her 
shock  at  knowing  he  was  blind — these 
two  emotions  warred  in  her. 

"I'll  never  leave  you,  John,"  she 
murmured. 

"But  you  will,"  he  said,  still  in  that 
same  rasping  voice.  "You're  leaving 
— today." 

She  lifted  incredulous  eyes  to  his 
set  face.  "You  can't  mean  that, 
John." 

"I  can,"  he  said,  "and  I  do.  Don't 
you  see?  Too  much  has  happened. 
Our  friendship  has  meant  nothing 
but  disaster  to  us  both." 

"No,  John.  No." 

"You're  making  me  say  it,"  he  said 
at  last.  "You're  forcing  me  to  tell 
you.  I — Ruth,  can't  you  see  I  don't 
love  you  any  more?" 

Will  Ruth  be  able  to  fight  the  mys- 
terious change  that  has  come  over 
John  Wayne,  robbing  her  of  his 
love?  This  dramatic  novel  of  gallant 
womanhood  comes  to  a  startling  cli- 
max in  next  month's  issue  of  Radio 
Mirror — on  Sale  January  25th. 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Know? 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

he  came  to  New  York  to  represent 
the  West  in  the  NBC  National  At- 
water-Kent  Audition.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Alice  Moore,  whom  he 
met  on  the  set  of  "Babes  in  Toyland" 
.  .  .  is  five  feet,  eight  inches  tall, 
weighs  158  pounds,  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  eyes  and  an  olive  com- 
plexion. 

FAN    CLUB   SECTION 

A  Gene  and  Glenn  Radio  Club  has 
been  organized,  and  President  Adela 
Dusek  is  anxious  to  build  up  its  mem- 
bership. For  information,  write  to 
Miss  Dusek,  at  3259  West  52nd  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  have  been  asked  to  announce  the 
formation  of  a  new  fan  club  in  honor 
of  Fred  Waring  and  his  Pennsylva- 
nians,  called  the  "Fred  Waring  Fa- 
natics." Members  receive  a  member- 
ship card,  picture  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nians  and  every  two  months  the  club 
paper,  "Fraternity  Whispers."  Mem- 
bers may  also  have  pen-pals  if  they 
so  desire.  If  you  are  interested,  drop 
a  line  to  Ruth  Stanford,  508  18th 
Street,  Union  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  only  official  Johnnie  "Scat"  Davis 
Fan  Club  has  now  been  announced. 
Marion  Whalen  is  president  and  may 
be  reached  at  42  Morningstar  Road, 
Mariners  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  New 
York. 

Another  fan  club  has  been  organ- 
ized for  Enoch  Light.  Write  to  Rose 
Barry,  at  414  Cashua  Street,  Darling- 
ton, South  Carolina,  for  details. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  a 
Betty  Winkler  Fan  Club,  get  in  touch 
with  the  Betty  Winkler  Fan  Club, 
1312  Ingham  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NEW  FACTORY  PRICES! 

rprr     Sensational  NEW  Stove  J 

r  n  fc  ■"     Catalog !    NEW  designs. 

NEW  ideas.  NEW  features.  Handsome  ' 

NEW  color  photographs  of  modern  kitcii- 
s.  As  newsy  and  colorful  as  a  maga- 
zine. Mail  coupon  today! 
Nearly  200  Styles,  Sizes  and  Colors 
174  Ranges,  in  all  White,  Tan  and 
Ivory,  Green  and  Ivory,  Black  and 
White,  Gray  and  White,  14  different  Heaters.  22 
Furnaces.  Stoves  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute.  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Gas  Stoves; 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Com- 
bination Electric,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Oil 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters;  Oil  Heaters; 
Water  Heaters;  Washing  Machines;  Vacuum  Clean- 
ers; Furnaces.  FREE  furnace  plans.  (All  our  Gas 
Stoves  burn  Bottled  Gas,  Manufactured  or  Natu- 
ral Gas.)  7erms  as  Little  as  18c  a  Day 
A  bookful  of  bargains — more  than  you'll  find  in  20 
big  stores.  You'll  marvel  at  the  easy  terms — as  little 
as  18c  a  day  for  some  stoves.  Year  to  pay.  USE 
YOUR  CREDIT.  3  years  to  pay  for  furnaces. 

24  Hour  Shipments — Factory  Guarantee 

Order  on  30  days  trial.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Mail  coupon! 
1,300,000  Satisfied  Users— 39  Years  in  Business 

Over    1,300,000    Satisfied    Users    praise    Kalamazoo 

Quality.  This  is  the  39th  year.  Save  at  the  FACTORY 

PRICE.  Send  for  this  FREE  Catalog  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE   &    FURNACE  CO.,  Mire. 

469  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Reading,  Penn.; 

Youngstown,  Ohio;  Springfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  FREE  CATALOG! 


■  Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Company 

B    469  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
1  Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
! -■         Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 

5  □  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;     D  Gas  Ranges; 
B  n  Combination  Electric  and  Coal-Wood  Ranges; 

■  D  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 

■  D  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters;    □  OH  Heaters; 

■  D  Oil  Ranges;    D  Furnaces 


■  Name.. 


{Print  name  plainly) 


'AKal&m&zQu 

%fis?  Direct  to  You" 


More   Beautiful   Than   Ever! 

EnnnancH 

SEND 
NO    MONEY 

48c 


EXCLUSIVE    ADD- 
ED    FEATURES! 

Send  any  snapshot 

or  photo  and  we'll 

reproduce  it  in  this 

Beautiful  onyx  like 
New  ring1.     (Photo    re-  ,_    """..         . 
gntjied  turned).  Indestruc-  ^Expertly  painted 

lible!     Waterproof!        10c  exlra) 
Enclose   strip    of  paper  for   ring   size.     Pay   post- 
man plus  a  few  cents  postage.    If  you_sencL  _48c 


;  we   will   pay  postage 
CO..   Dent.  M-27.    626 


6  Vii 


PHOTO    MOVETTE    RING 
:ti.  O. 


-"UWJUNIOR  GUITAR 
youf 


Get  this 

handsome  instru- 
ment. NOW.  Her 
How.  Just  send  yoar  name 
Bnd  address  (SEND  NO  MONEY). 
WE  TRUST  YOU  with  24  packs  of 
Garden  Seeds  to  sell  at  10c  a  packet. 
When  sold  send  $2.40  collected  and 
WE  WILL  SEND  this  mahogany  fin-   . 
ish  (raitar  and  Five  Minute  Instruction 
Book  absolutely  FREE.  Write  for  seeds 
NOW.    A  post  card    will  do.  Address: 
LANCASTER     COUNTY    SEED    COMPAN. 
Station  209  Paradise,  Pennsylvani 


For  the  Itching  Burning  of 

ECZEMA 


FREE      PROOF      TR 

Does  your  skin  break  out  with  tiny  blis- 
ters which  ooze  a  watery  substance  and 
form  sticky,  itching  scabs?  Or  do  dry, 
scaly,  itching  patches  form?  Or  does  your 
skin  thicken,  crack  open,  itch  and  burn? 

Does  this  itching,  burning  torment  in- 
terfere with  your  work,  keep  you  awake 
nights  and  make  your  life  miserable. 

If  so,  send  me  your  name  and  address 
so  I  can  mail  you  FREE  and  postpaid  a 
sample  of  my  internationally  known 
Ovelnio  Treatment,  which  has  brought 
letters  of  praise  and  gratitude  from  over 
70,000  users.  I  want  you  just  to  try  this 
treatment  —  that's  all  —  Just  Try  It. 
That's   my  only  argument. 

I've  been  in  the  retail  drug  business 
for  25  years.  I  served  4  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy and  5   years  as  President   of   the 


E ATMENT 

Retail  Druggists'  Associa-    Mfa 
tion.      Nearly    everybody     j.    c.    hutzell 
in  Fort  Wayne  knows  me  Druggist 

and  knows  about  the  suc- 
cess  of  my  Ovelnio  Treatment. 

If  you  seek  relief  from  such  itching, 
burning  skin  torment,  you  too  should 
know  about  it.  Send  coupon  below  and 
try  it— FREE. 


MAIL   COUPON   TODAT- 


J.   C.   HUTZELL.   Druggist 
Dept.   608S.    Ft.   Wayne,    Ind. 

Please  send  me  Free  and  postpaid,   your   Free 
Proof  Treatment . 


Name Age.. 

Address 

City State 
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N©W  Under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does 
not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
for  1  to  3  days.  Removes 
odor  from   perspiration. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stain- 
less vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for 
being  Harmless  to  Fabrics. 

TEN   MILLION  jars  of  Arrid 
have  been  sold.  Try  a  jar  today! 

ARRID 

39^  a  )ar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  jars) 


IF  I  Send  YOU 
THIS  FINE  SUIT-  I 

Will  You  Wear  It  and  Show  It  to  Friends? 

I  need  a  reliable  man  in  your  town  to  wear  a  fine,  made- 
to-measure,  all-wool  DEMONSTRATING  SUIT— adver- 
tise my  famous  Union  clothing— and  take  orders.  You  can 
make  op  to  $12.00  in  a  day.  My  line  contains  over  160 
quality  woolens,  all  sensational  values,  guaranteed.  Yon 
need  no  experience  or  money.  I  supply  everything 
required,  FREE  of  extra  cost.  Write  me  today  for  FREE 
details.  H.  J.  GRAVES,  STONEFIELD  CORP.,  1300 
W.  Harrison  Street,  Dept.  P949,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

3*  ^^  ^TbI  V^ft  I 

HAIR 

and  LOOK  10  yztWlfoMuj£k 

•  At  home — quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those 
streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  A  small  brush  and  BROWNATONE  does 
it.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Eco- 
nomical andlasting— willnot  wash  out.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful,  natural  appearing  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


SUFTMERSPSDRIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

D€RmOIL 


it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you   have  suffered 
or   what   you    have   tried. 
Beautiful    book    on    Pso- 
riasis  and   Dermoil   with 
amazing    true     photo- 
graphic    proof     of     re- 
sults   also     FREE. 


Don't    mistake    __ 
for   the    stubborn,    ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.    Apply 
non-staining    Dermoi  I . 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 
spots    on    body    or    scalp. 
Grateful  users,   often  after 
years    of    suffering,    report 
the    scales    have    gone,    the 

red    patches    gradually    disappeared  -^^m   h^*"~       

and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  ha-i„»H 
-       Dermoil   is  used   by  many  doctors  and   is  backed 
agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in   2   weeks 
J--'  withoul   question.     Generous  trial  bot- 
who  send   in   their  Druggist  s  name 
famous    "One   Spot   Test"    yourself. 
plainly.      w 


SEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 
Atrial  size 

FREE. 


by  a   positt.i.   —„ 

or  money  is  refunded  .- 

tie  sent   FREE   to  those 

and  address.      Make   our  lamous    -une   a\ 

Write   today   for   your    test   bottle.      Print   name   i'"!""^    J*~-. 

suits   may   surprise  you.     Don't   delay.     Sold    by   Liggett  and 

Walgreen    Drug    Stores. 

Lake    Laboratories,  Box    6,  Northwestern    Station 

Dept.    M-37,    Detroit,    Mich. 
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What's    New    From 
Coast    to    Coast 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

If  you  have  some  comedy  material 
you  want  to  sell,  don't  send  it  to  Fred 
Allen.  One  of  the  items  on  his  in- 
come tax  blank,  under  deductible  ex- 
penses, is  "Postage  for  return  of  un- 
solicited manuscripts."  In  the  course 
of  a  year,  this  amounts  to  a  good  deal 
of  money.  Only  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, he  had  to  return  fifty-eight 
letters,  containing  material  ranging 
from  two-line  gags  to  a  set  of  eight 
twenty-page  manuscripts,  all  in  one 
day.  Amateur  gag  writers  have  even 
less  chance  with  Fred  than  with  most 
other  comedians,  since  he  writes  all 
his  own  material.  Practically  no  co- 
median, however,  ever  accepts  un- 
solicited material. 


And  here  is  the  month's  un-broad- 
cast  Allen  quip.  Fred  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  scholarly  of  radio  comedians 
—  don't  know  of  any  other  who  loves 
to  read  Schopenhauer,  anyway.  But 
his  highbrow  literary  tastes  go  very 
lowbrow  when  it  comes  to  music.  A 
magazine  writer,  interviewing  him, 
asked  him  for  the  name  of  his  favor- 
ite musical  selection.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,"  Fred  parried,  "anything  at 
all." 

"But  there  must  be  some  piece,"  in- 
sisted the  writer.  "Now,  suppose  you 
were  in  a  room  when  a  lady  was 
playing  the  piano.  What  would  you 
ask  her  to  play?" 

"To  be  perfectly  frank,"  Fred 
drawled,  "I'd  go  in  the  next  room  and 
read  a  book!" 


Out  on  the  "You  Can't  Cheat  an 
Honest  Man"  movie  lot  in  Hollywood, 
where  Edgar  Bergen  and  W.  C.  Fields 
are  making  their  first  co-starring 
picture  for  Universal,  Bergen  always 
keeps  his  own  writer  on  tap,  even 
though  Fields  is  writing  most  of  the 
script  himself.  Fields  is  notorious  for 
one  thing — he  just  can't  resist  a  funny 
line  and  always  does  his  best  to  get 
it  for  himself.  Therefore,  if  Bergen 
wanted  Charlie  McCarthy  to  have 
anything  funny  to  say  in  the  picture, 
he  realized  he'd  have  to  have  his  own 
writer  on  the  job  to  supply  the  gags. 
Yet  it  was  Fields  who  was  most  anx- 
ious to  appear  in  a  movie  with  Ber- 
gen and  the  "fugitive  from  a  redwood 
forest." 

While  they  were  on  the  Chase  and 
Sanborn  show  together  there  was  an 
unending  friendly  feud  -between 
Fields  and  Bergen  over  lines.  As 
usual,  Fields  wanted  all  the  funniest 
ones  for  himself.  Bergen  would 
usually  good-naturedly  give  them  to 
him — and  then  wait  until  broadcast 
time,  when  he'd  calmly  ad  lib  gags 
that  topped  every  one  of  those  he'd 
given  Fields. 


Dave  Elman  has  to  pay  a  price  for 
being  the  nation's  Number  Two  hob- 
byist (he  modestly  gives  the  title  of 
Number  One  hobbyist  to  Stamp  Col- 
lector Frank  D.  Roosevelt).  He  never 
dares  to  throw  anything  away,  such 
as  old  shoes,  coffee  grounds,  or  broken 
door-knobs.  Some  day,  he's  sure  to 
meet  a  hobbyist  who  will  ask  him 
if  he  can  contribute  just  that  ver^ 
item   to   the   hobbyist's    collection. 


HOLLYWOOD'S 

TALENT   SCHOOL 

RACKET 

Not  all  of  the  movie  talent  schools  in 
Hollywood  are  rackets.  But  of  the  approx- 
imately fifty  in  Hollywood  only  certain 
ones  are  classed  by  the  studios  as  legiti- 
mate, helpful  and  sincere.  Many  others 
are  out  and  out  rackets  which  promise 
much,  take  your  money  and  deliver  noth- 
ing. Perhaps  you  are  receiving  literature 
from  one  or  more  of  them  right  now,  for 
they  reach  into  homes  all  over  the  country. 
In  Movie  Mirror  for  February  the  working 
of  this  infamous  swindle  is  exposed  by  one 
of  their  thousands  of  victims.  Her  vivid 
story  is  deeply  revealing,  absorbingly  inter- 
esting.    Read  it  for  your  own  protection. 

Another  outstanding  feature  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Movie  Mirror  is  The  Private 
Life  of  Hollywood,  by  Ruth  Waterbury,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  an  insider  gives 
an  unvarnished  description  of  filmland's 
complicated  social  whirl. 

Still  another  is  If  Carole  Lombard  Were 
Married  to  Jimmy  Stewart,  a  rollicking 
whimsy  by  Ida  Zeitlin  which  will  keep 
you  in  stitches  from  beginning  to  end. 

OTHER    REASONS   WHY 

YOU     SHOULD     READ 

MOVIE   MIRROR   FOR   FEBRUARY 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told— Bill  Powell's  Fight 
for  Health  ©  My  Comedy  of  Errors,  by 
Priscilla  Lane  •  No  Sacrifice  Is  Too  Great 
for  Love  (Luise  Rainer)  •  The  Hilarious 
Friendship  of  Clark  Gable  and  Andy  De- 
vine  •  21's  the  Time  to  Love  (Anita 
Louise)  9  A  Star  Reborn  (Lew  Ayres) 
•  Star  Fashions  as  Worn  by  Dorothy 
Lamour  •  Made  for  Each  Other  •  Heroes 
on  Horseback  (Bill  Boyd)  •  I  Have  Lived 
(Hedy  Lamarr),  and  many  other  thrilling 
and  enlightening  features  and  departments. 

Each  month  Movie  Mirror  brings 
Hollywood  into  the  homes  of  a  myriad 
motion  picture  fans.  Join  them  today. 
Your  copy  is  waiting  at  the  nearest 
newsstand.      10c. 

movie 

1*1       I       R       R        O        R 

Get  your  copy  today  at  any  newsstand 


Don't   overlook   that   most   important   aid   to 
beauty — give  a  thought  to  your  powder  puff 

By       JOYCE       ANDERSON 


WHY  do  you  use  face  powder — 
just  to  remove  the  shine?  If 
you  choose  it  and  use  it  for  this 
reason  only,  you  are  overlooking  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  to  beauty. 

In  selecting  face  powder,  choose  one 
that  is  pure  and  fine-sifted,  one  that 
goes  on  smoothly  and  one  that  en- 
hances your  natural  skin  tones. 

Adele  Ronson,  pretty  young  star  of 
John's  Other  Wife,  on  the  NBC  Red 
Network,  has  a  delicate,  fine-textured 
skin  and  looks  for  smooth  consistency 
and  flufnness  in  her  face  powder, 
making  sure  also  that  its  fragrance  is 
delicate  enough  not  to  clash  with  her 
favorite  perfume  or  cologne. 

Adele  is  five  feet  two  inches  tall; 
weighs  one  hundred  sixteen  pounds; 
has  chestnut  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes;  very  fair,  milky  skin.  She  uses 
a  light-rose-rachel  powder,  bright 
rose-hued  lipstick,  light  rouge,  and 
just  enough  eye  make-up  to  keep  her 
black  brows  smooth  and  her  dark 
lashes  curled.  She  dusts  on  face  pow- 
der thickly,  from  hair  line  to  the 
neckline  of  her  dress,  with  a  soft, 
clean  velour  puff;  later  smoothes  on 
the  powder  and  removes  the  excess 
with  a  powder  brush. 

"I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
women  to  avoid  that  powdered  look," 
warns  Adele.  "That  is  not  to  say  that 
one  shouldn't  use  a  generous  amount 
of  face  powder.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  us  don't  use  enough.  Then, 
too,  it's  a  mistake  to  use  too  light  a 
shade  of  powder.  It's  a  good  idea  to 
choose  a  shade  that  matches  the 
medium  tone  of  the  skin." 

Miss  Ronson  is  right.  To  do  a  really 
professional  job,  be  sure  to  get  a  gen- 
erous quantity  of  powder  on  your 
puff.  Then  pat  freely,  starting  at  the 
throat  and  covering  every  inch  of 
your  face.  Press  the  puff  firmly  into 
all  the  tiny  lines  about  your  eyes  and 


nose,  dipping  your  puff  often  into  the 
box  for  a  fresh  supply  of  powder.  And 
remember  to  pat — never  rub  or  scrub 
Now,  with  a  powder  brush  or  a 
fresh  pad  of  cotton,  go  over  your  face 
and  throat,  dusting  off  every  speck 
of  superfluous  powder.  Take  special 
care  to  brush  your  lashes,  brows  and 
hair  line,  so  that  they  are  smooth 
and  glossy.  This  method  of  powder- 
ing gives  a  smooth  finish  to  your  skin. 

POWDER  PUFFS 

It's  a  rule  of  good  grooming  to 

use   a   fresh  powder   puff   at   least 

twice  a  week — it's  an  even  better 

idea  to  use  a  fresh  one  every  day. 

*  *       * 

No  matter  how  neat  and  well- 
groomed  a  woman  looks,  a  dingy 
powder  puff  is  a  dead  give-away. 
And  there's  really  no  excuse  for 
it  these  days  when  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  puffs  cost  but  a  few  cents. 
Or,  it's  a  simple  matter  to  give 
your  puffs  a  soapy  bath  as  quickly 
as  you  do  your  hankies. 

*  *        * 

The  clever  hostess  keeps  a  pack- 
age of  puffs  on  the  guest-room 
dressing  table.  These  come  in  a 
variety  of  pastel  colors  and  lend  a 
decorative  note  to  the  bedroom.  In 
addition,  she  keeps  a  supply  of 
cleansing  tissues  on  hand,  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  her  guests, 
but  for  the  protection  of  her  pretty 
hand  towels  against  lipstick  stains. 


SMOOTH 
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RADIO     MIRROR 


Kteethvta/to 

Bryten? 


There's  a  famous  den- 
tifrice  that   gives    new 
sparkle  to  your  teeth.  It 
is  Iodent  No.  2  —  made  bv 
a  Dentist  to  SAFELY  clean 
dingy  teeth  and  remove 
^     brownish  smoke  stains, 
or  money  back.  Have 
you   tried   it?    Thou- 
sands  have  and  use 
f        no  other.  Get  refresh- 
ing Iodent  Toothpaste 
or  Powder  today! 

IODENT 

TOOTH  PASTE^PQWQER 

FOR  TEETH       y-   ->    FOR  TEETH 
SY  TO  BRYTEN    ""■  ^   HARO  TO  BRYTEN 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beau- 
tifully enlarge  one  snapshot  negative  (film) 
to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose  this 
ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return  mailing. 
Information  on  hand  tinting  in  natural  colors 
sent  immediately.  Your  negative  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Send  it  today. 
Geppert  Studios,  Dept.  146,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Remarkable  SHAMPOO  DISCOVERY 


TINTS  HAIR 


Black    or    Brown 
Titian  or  Blonde 


Just  shampoo  your  hair  with 
this    remarkable   new   discov- 
ery TINTZ  Cake  Shampoo.    It 
washes    out    dirt,    loose    dan- 
druff  and    jjrease    and   safely 
gives     hair     a     real     smooth 
black,  brown,  titian  or  blonde 
tint    that    fairly    glows    with 
life  and  lustre.     Don't  nut  up 
with  faded,  dull,  burnt,  streak- 
ed, oiF-coior  hair  a  minute  longer.     TINTZ  hair  tii 
works  gradual — each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  more 
lovelier,  softer,  easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt 
permanents.    State  shade  wanted.  Full  cake  50c  (3  for  SI). 


Vi 


FREE 


OF  EXTRA 
CHARGE) 


fe  ACCURATE 


^^Sp|»-J« 


SHOCK 


Curved, 
'shockproof" 
GOLD  PLATE  FRONT 

watch  with  all  the  color 

and  charm  of  natural  yellow 

gold.  Stainless  back.  Accurate. 

GUARANTEE  by  a  famous 

$1,000,000   FACTORY    enclosed. 

Watch    is   yours 

FR  EE  of  extra 

charge  with  every 

ring  ordered  NOW 

and    paid   for 

promptly    on    our 

easy  two  monthly  $2 

payment  plan.  (Total 

only  S4.)  Remember 

tl,«mc,nflhi>wa[rh      GLADIATOR        RING 

...  the  cost  ottnewatcn  DOuble  head  set  in 
is  included  in  the  price  lifetime  sterling 
of  the  ring  You  Pay  silver  decorated 
Nothing  Extra  for  the  watch!  gold. 
No  Charge  for  Credit. .  .We  trust  you!  No  red 
tape.  We'll  ship  at  once.  TEN  DAY  FREE  TRIAL. 
Mail  Postcard  or  Coupon  NOW .  Send  No  Money 
with  order!  Your  package  comes  (postage  paid 
to  your  door)  by   RETURN  MAIL. 

......^Hj,........— ■■■■■■■»■ 

6010  STANDARD  WATCH  GO., 
Depl.    X-382,  Newton,  Mass. 
I  Rush  offer.  Q  Lady's  Q  Man's 
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What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page   1) 

FIFTH    PRIZE 

WELCOME    BACK,   YOU    WARINGS 

The  return  of  Fred  Waring  and  his 
gang  to  the  air,  in  my  humble  estima- 
tion, is  the  biggest  and  best  news  of 
this  fall  radio  season. 

Our  other  favorites  are  back  and  are 
swell,  as  always.  But  the  Waring 
show  has  something  the  others  haven't. 
It  gives  us  everything  from  the  latest 
hit  tunes  to  the  old  favorites.  (Wasn't 
"The  Rosary"  swell?)  Comedy  in 
musical  form  which  is  much  more  in- 
teresting and  funnier  than  just  plain 
gags. 

Donna  Dae  is  good  and  so  are  all 
the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  when  David 
Ross  tells  you  to  stand  by  for  more  of 
Fred's  grand  music,  who  is  going  to 
turn  his  or  her  dial? 

Frank  Robert  Iten 
Lake  Stevens,  Wash. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 

HOW'S   YOUR    GROCERY    BILLS? 

With  particular  reference  to  the  let- 
ter of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Buchanan,  Iowa,  in 
the  November  number. 

A  radio  in  every  kitchen  may  be  a 
fine  thing  for  some  people,  but  I  hope 
Mrs.  Buchanan's  spouse  hasn't  found 
it  the  expensive  experiment  that  I  did. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  new  radio 
and  installed  the  old  one  in  the  kitchen 
for  my  wife's  amusement  and  con- 
venience. 

I  think  that  frau  of  mine  must  have 
listened  in  on  every  homemaking  pro- 
gram on  the  air,  and  tried  out  every 
recipe  she  could  get  down  on  paper. 
For  during  the  first  month  that  she 
had  that  radio  so  handy,  our  grocery 
bill  soared  to  heights  it  had  never  be- 
fore attained,  to  say  nothing  of  upset 
stomachs,  for  the  kids,  and  being 
threatened  with  an  attack  of  gout  my- 
self. 

But  at  that  I'm  not  a  mean  man.  I 
didn't  want  to  deny  my  wife  any  mod- 
ern convenience.  So  as  soon  as  they 
were  available,  I  went  out  and  got  her 
one  of  these  new-fangled  contraptions 
used  for  remote  control.  And  now  she 
can  still  turn  on  the  radio  in  the 
kitchen.  But  the  radio  itself  is  in  the 
livingroom,  where  she  can't  hear  so 
easily  every  new  recipe  from  soup  to 
nuts,  that  happens  to  be  on  the  air. 
And  our  grocery  bill  has  shrunk  to  its 
normal  size. 

W.  E.  Dillingham 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

SEVENTH    PRIZE 

PITY  THE  POOR  FOOTBALL  ANNOUNCER 
Recently  I  read  an  article  on  how  a 
football  game  is  broadcast.  It  sure  is 
not  as  simple  as  I  once  thought.  Not 
a  matter  of  just  getting  an  assignment, 
sitting  in  a  cozy  booth  and  "letting  go" 
with  both  barrels.  I,  for  one,  will  ad- 
mit that  I  did  grumble  when  an  an- 
nouncer slowed  up  or  made  a  slight 
mistake.     But  I  never  will  again! 

Why?  Because  every  time  I  feel  a 
grumble  coming  on  I  say  to  myself, 
"Could  I  do  it  half  as  good?"  And  the 
answer  is  definitely  "NO!" 

Three  cheers  for  all  announcers- 
football  and  otherwise  —  you  de- 
serve it! 

T.  Francis  Donovan 

Lewiston,  Maine 


A  New  Magazine  for  the 
Hungry  in  Heart -YOUR  FAITH 

On  January  15  there  will  come  to  the 
newsstands  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  new  kind  of  magazine.  Its 
nature  and  its  purpose  are  indicated  in 
its  title -YOUR  FAITH,  Why  Not  Try 
God? 

This  magazine  is  published  in  re- 
sponse to  a  great  public  need  today,  a 
magazine  of  positive  affirmation  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  gone  up  from  the  bewildered 
soul  of  humanity  such  an  appeal  for  a 
renewal  of  Faith. 

In  the  face  of  wars  and  the  rumors 
of  war  that  over-run  the  earth,  with  the 
daily  spectacle  of  death  and  destruction 
by  fiendish  new  devices  of  science,  with 
the  persecutions  of  the  helpless  and  the 
rise  of  savage  force  that  would  set  up 
its  creed  of  might  is  right,  the  world 
which  has  seemed  to  stray  so  far  from 
the  old  and  sure  companionship  with 
the  Infinite,  is  now  turning  back  to  God 
like  the  prodigal  son  forsaking  his  folly 
and  turning  his  face  toward  his  father. 
This  new  magazine  called  YOUR 
FAITH  will  be  edited  and  written  by 
men  and  women  who  are  themselves 
filled  with  a  passionate  faith  that  the 
only  way  out  for  mankind  is  a  return  to 
God.  In  each  issue  there  will  be  stories 
of  the  influence  of  faith  on  human  lives. 
True  stories  of  prayers  and  how  they 
were  answered.  Of  broken  lives  mend- 
ed. Of  hope  restored.  Of  souls  that  turn 
toward  achievement  and  service. 

This  is  a  magazine  for  all  who  have 
an  ear  to  hear.  It  will  be  strictly  non- 
sectarian,  but  its  pages  will  be  open  to 
members  of  every  faith  and  race.  It  is 
a  new  kind  of  religious  magazine,  a  pub- 
lication devoted  to  practical  religion  as 
a  force  to  be  used  in  daily  life.  In  its 
pages  there  is  meaning  and  help  for  all. 
The  March  issue  of  YOUR  FAITH 
will  be  on  sale  at  all 
newsstands  January 
15.  It  will  be  priced 
at  15c.  Instruct  your 
newsdealer  today  to 
reserve  a  copy  for  you. 


OUT 
JANUARY 


YOUR 


FAITH 

A    MACFADDEN    PUBLICATION 
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When  that  last-minute 
guest  is  thrust  on  you, 
keep  these  emergency 
recipes  on  tap,  says 
Allen   Prescott,   below. 


BETTER  MEALS 

-WHEN  TIME  IS  SHORT 


By    MRS.    MARGARET    SIMPSON 


ROMANCE  may  begin  in  the  moon- 
light, but  divorce  begins  in  the 
,  kitchen." 

That's  the  startling  contention  of  the 
Wife  Saver,  that  amusing  young  man 
whose  thrice-weekly  advice  on  NBC 
has  saved  many  a  housewife  time  and 
trouble  by  showing  her  more  efficient 
methods  for  running  her  home. 

"You  know  how  it  is,"  he  explained. 
"John  arrives  home,  with  an  unan- 
nounced guest  in  tow,  just  when  you've 
succeeded  in  stretching  yesterday's 
roast  into  a  very  small  hash.  Both  of 
you  are  upset  and  embarrassed — and 
that  goes  double  for  the  guest — and 
before  you  know  it,  the  situation  is 
pretty  tense.  But  there's  a  way  out," 
the  Wife  Saver — or  Allen  Prescott,  to 
give  him  his  real  name — continued. 
"It's  simply  this:  When  John  brings 
home  that  old  school  friend  for  dinner 
without  any  advance  warning,  don't 
start  an  argument  that  a  judge  will 
have  to  finish  for  you.  Just  reach  up 
to  your  emergency  shelf  and  there 
you'll  find  the  makings  of  a  meal  fit 
for  a  king — and  for  your  husband  and 
his  guest,  too,  which  will  be  of  more 
importance  to  you — which  can  be  pre- 
pared in  no  time  at  all.  Unless  you've 
tried  it,  you've  no  idea  how  the  addi- 
tion of  a  canned  vegetable,  for  in- 
stance, can  stretch  out  the  simplest 
family  dinner  to  epicurean  lengths,  or 
how  delicious  a  casserole,  prepared 
from  two  or  three  canned  ingredients, 
can  be." 

Allen  is  right  on  both  counts,  of 
course;  the  ease  of  preparing  canned 
foods,  and  the  new  and  delectable 
flavor  treats  they  give  you.  Consider 
first  the  casserole  dishes  he  mentions. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  I'd  include 
shrimps  Creole,  and,  if  you've  ever 
tasted  the  Creole  cooking  for  which 


New    Orleans     is    famous, 
appeal  especially  to  you. 


this    will 


Shrimps  Creole 


cup  rice 
medium  onion 
can  shrimps 
can  tomatoes 
can  okra 


Chop  the  onion  rather  fine  and  brown 
it  lightly  in  butter.  Wash  the  rice, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  add  the 
onion  and  cook  until  the  rice  is  tender 
and  is  quite  dry.  Remove  the  dark 
veins  from  the  shrimp  and  add  them, 
together  with  the  tomatoes  and  okra, 
to  the  rice.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  turn  the  mixture  into  a  but- 
tered casserole.  Cook  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  the  rice  has  absorbed  most 
of  the  liquid  (about  half  an  hour). 

Spinach  Ring 
(illustrated  above) 

3       tbls.  butter 
3       tbls.  flour 
1       cup  milk 

Vz  lb.  American  cheese,  grated 
1       cup  canned  spinach 
3       eggs,  beaten 
1V2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
1       can  small  whole  beets 
Mashed  potatoes 

Make  a  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour 
and  milk.  When  it  is  thick  and  smooth, 
add  the  grated  cheese,  remove  from 
heat  and  stir  until  the  cheese  is  melted. 
Drain  and  chop  the  spinach  and  add 
it,  with  the  crumbs  and  the  beaten 
eggs,  to  the  cheese  mixture.  Pour  mix- 
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ture  into  a  buttered  ring  mold,  set  the 
mold  in  a  shallow  pan  partly  filled 
with  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  firm  (forty  to  fifty  min- 
utes) .  Heat  the  beets  in  their  own 
liquid,  drain,  add  a  tablespoon  of  but- 
ter and  keep  hot  until  the  ring  mold 
is  ready.  Unmold  the  spinach  ring  on 
a  serving  platter,  fill  the  center  with 
hot  mashed  potatoes,  and  arrange  the 
beets  around  the  edge  of  the  ring. 

Rice  Ring 

cups  canned  carrots 

tbl.  chopped  onion 

cup  cooked  rice 

egg,  beaten 

cup  grated  American  cheese 

can  peas 

Drain  and  shred  the  carrots,  and 
combine  them  with  the  onion,  rice,  egg, 
cheese  and  seasonings.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  ring  mold  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  firm.  Unmold  and 
fill  center  with  peas  which  have  been 
heated  and  drained,  then  buttered. 

Once  you  have  your  casserole  or  ring 
mold  in  the  oven,  the  Wife  Saver  sug- 
gests that  you  relax  over  a  stimulating 
tomato  cocktail  and  asparagus  canapes 
until  it  is  ready  for  serving.  These, 
too,  will  be  found  on  your  emergency 
shelf. 

For  the  canapes,  use  the  short  fat 
asparagus  stalks  (the  Wife  Saver  says 
to  be  sure  to  open  the  can  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  prevent  breaking  the  delicate 
tips  of  the  stalks) .  While  the  aspara- 
gus is  draining,  slice  white  or  whole 
wheat  bread  paper  thin,  remove  the 
crusts  and  spread  each  slice  with  may- 
onnaise. Now  roll  each  asparagus 
stalk  in  a  slice  of  bread,  fastening  each 
one  securely  with  a  toothpick. 
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Shipped 
Direct 

from  Our 
Mill 


dai>e30%to40% 
on  your  Hew  Home 


Don't  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  necessary 
when  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our  mill  at 
our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  materials — lumber 
cLit-to-fit,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass,  hardware,  nails, 
etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  extra  charges.  We  pay 
the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also  complete  building  in- 
structions. No  wonder  our  customers  write  us  that  we 
saved  them  30%  to  40%,  compared  with  builders'  prices. 
Easy  terms — monthly  payments. 

Handsome  Big     17  O  17  17 

CATALOGUE    r  I\LL 

Pictures  wonderful  homes  In  colors  at  money- 
saving    prices.     Designs   to   suit    everyone. 
Write  for  your  catalogue  today 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.   6292  Bay    City.    Michigan 
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Answers  to  Radio  Mirror's  Mammoth  Quiz 


KAY  KYSER'S   KOLLEGE 

1.  Trumpet. 

2.  Philadelphia:  Eugene  Ormandy. 
Boston:  Serge  Koussevitzky.  New 
York:  John  Barbirolli. 

3 .  Kenny  Baker:  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays.  Bea  Wain:  Saturdays. 
Lucille  Manners:  Fridays.  Joan  Ed- 
wards: Wednesdays.  Tony  Martin: 
Fridays. 

4.  A  few — you  can  undoubtedly  add 
to  the  list — are:  "I  Let  a  Song  Go  Out 
of  My  Heart" — "Says  My  Heart" — 
"You  Took  the  Words  Right  Out  of 
My  Heart" — "In  the  Heart  of  a  Rose" 
— "Two  Hearts  in  Three-Quarter 
Time" — "Hearts  and  Flowers" — "Take 
My  Heart." 

5.  (a)  Glen  Gray,  (b)  Sammy  Kaye 
or  Herbie  Kay.  (c)  Raymond  Scott, 
(d)  Benny  Goodman,     (e)  Art  Shaw. 

6.  The  Lambeth  Walk. 

7.  If  you  were  a  real  jitterbug,  you'd 
select  only  the  following:  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Art  Shaw,  Benny  Goodman, 
Gene  Krupa,  and  Chick  Webb. 

8.  (a)  George  M.  Cohan,  (b)  Gus 
Edwards,  (c)  Irving  Berlin,  (d)  Vic- 
tor Herbert,     (e)  George  Gershwin. 

9.  (a)  Cigarettes,  (b)  Cigarettes, 
(c)  Cosmetics,  (d)  Medicine,  (e) 
Electrical  products. 

10.  (a)  ....  Love,  (b)  ....  in  Your 
Eyes,  (c)  ...  of  Dreams,  (d)  .... 
with  Thine  Eyes,  (e)  ....  to  Old  Vir- 
ginny. 


TRUE   OR   FALSE 


1.  True. 

2.  False.  It's  her  second;  her  first 
was  "North  to  the  Orient." 

3.  True.    He  wrote  it  in  1897. 

4.  True. 

5.  False.    It  is  at  West  Point. 

6.  False.  He  filled  out  Warren 
Harding's  unexpired  term,  then  was 
President  for  one  full  term  of  his  own. 

7.  False.  A  mural  is  a  painting 
done  directly  on  a  wall. 

8.  True. 

9.  True. 

10.  False.  They  are  the  first  words 
of  the  Constitution. 

THE  ASK-IT-BASKET 

1.  (a)  Cars,  (b)  Deviled  ham.  (c) 
Tooth  powder,  (d)  Salt,  (e)  Break- 
fast food. 

2.  For  a  Senator:  six  years.  For  a 
Representative:    two  years. 

3.  Texas  is  the  largest,  Rhode  Island 
the  smallest. 

4.  The  California  Redwood  trees. 

5.  They  all  have  moustaches. 

PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

1.  Thirteen — representing  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  colonies. 

2.  Divide  21  by  2.2.  The  answer  is 
approximately  9.5  kilograms. 

3.  The  Maginot  Line  and  the  Sieg- 
fried Line  are  fortresses  drawn  up  by 
France  and  Germany  along  their  op- 
posing frontiers. 

4.  (a)  May  30.  (b)  October  12.  (c) 
November  11.  (d)  February  (14).  (e) 
March  17. 

5.  You  will  wear  five  of  them  five 
times  each,  and  one  of  them  six  times. 

INFORMATION,    PLEASE 

1.  (a)  "Blondie."  (b)  "Moon  Mul- 
lins."  (c)  "Winnie  the  Breadwinner." 
(d)  "Popeye  the  Sailor."  (e)  "Barney 
Google." 

2.  It's  always  the  shortest  month;  it 
includes  Washington's  Birthday,  Lil- 


coln's  Birthday,  and  St.  Valentine's 
Day. 

3.  Football:  11.  Basketball:  5.  Base- 
ball: 9.    Polo:  4.    Hockey.  6. 

4.  (a)    Paramount,      (b)    Columbia. 

(c)  RKO.  (d)  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.     (e)   Universal. 

5.  (a)  Food,  (b)  Drink,  (c)  Flower. 

(d)  Game,  (e)  Article  of  clothing 
(an  overcoat) . 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SEXES 

1.  (a)  Inventing  shorthand  systems. 

(b)  They  were  European  statesmen. 

(c)  They  were  women  aviators,  (d) 
Their  excellent  baseball  playing,  (e) 
Their  literary  works. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  Stage  plays:  "Boy  Meets  Girl," 
"Brother  Rat."  Novels:  "The  Cita- 
del," "The  Sisters,"  "Four  Daughters" 
(original  title,  "Sister  Act"). 

4.  To  prevent  an  electric  system 
from  blowing  out  at  some  point  where 
the  damage  can't  be  reached  and  re- 
paired. 

5.  Margaret  Sanger  is  the  leader  of 
the  birth-control  movement;  Margaret 
Sangster  is  a  popular  novelist  and 
short-story  writer. 

VOX  POP 

1.  (a)  The  Mississippi  River,  (b) 
A  geyser  in  Yellowstone  Park,  (c) 
The  Italian  city  of  Venice,  (d)  Gi- 
braltar,    (e)  England. 

2.  Married:  Irene  Dunne,  Charles 
Boyer,  Madeleine  Carroll,  Jean  Ar- 
thur, Marlene  Dietrich,  Claudette  Col- 
bert, Martha  Raye,  Margaret  Sullavan. 
Unmarried:  Joan  Bennett,  William 
Powell. 

3.  (a)  John  Milton,  (b)  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  (c)  William  M.  Thackeray,  (d) 
Washington  Irving.  (e)  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

4.  (a)  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  (b) 
"Othello."  (c)  "Hamlet."  (d)  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  (e)  "A  Comedy 
of  Errors." 

5.  (a)  Cleopatra.  (b)  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  (c)  Queen  Elizabeth.  (d) 
Marie  Antoinette,  (e)  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte. 


What  a   haul!     You   can't   blame 
Andy  Devine  for  being  so  happy. 
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HERE'S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO 


—  and  in  addition  get  all 

OUR  OWN  DRESSES  FREE! 

i  this  New  Kind  of  Work  for  Married  Women 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  •  NO  INVESTMENT 

•  Ambitious  women,  who  want  to  make  extra  money,  can  repre- 
sent Fashion  Frocks,  Inc.,  one  of  the  world's  leading  dressmak- 
ing houses,  right  in  your  home  community.    You  can  earn  up  to 
$23  in  a  week  and  all  your  own  dresses  Free  to  wear  as  samples, 
and  you  need  not  invest  one  penny,  and  you  need  no  experience. 
It  is  very  pleasant  dignified  work,   because  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  all  women  love  to  look  at  the  latest  style  dresses. 
They  will  gladly  give  you  their  orders  because  you  not  only  show 
them  the  newest  and  most  stunning  dresses,  but  you  save  them 
money  besides,  offering  dresses  direct  from  the  great  Fashion 
Frocks  factory,  at  the  lowest  factory  prices. 

CANVASSING    REQUIRED 

•  You  can  start  easily  and  quickly  through  our  special  pian 
that   requires   no   regular    house-to-house    canvassing.    You 
don't  have  to  know  style,  values  or  fabrics.  Fashion  Frock 
way  of  presentation  enables  you  to  show  the  entire  line  effec- 
tively to  any  woman.  This  dramatic  presentation  gets  her 
interest.  The  smart  styles,  gorgeous  colors  and  rich  fabrics 
thrill   her.   And  the   low  direct-factory  prices  surprise  her. 
You  merely  write  the  orders.  That's  all  you  have   to  do 
We  do  the  delivering  and  collecting. 


Lona  Andre 

is  complimented  every- 
where on  her  beauti- 
fully smart  washable 
frock.  Its  chic  is 
■:j-  apparent.  Style  344. 


> 


Kay  Hughes 

selected  this  distinc- 
tive washable  frock  of 
smooth,  tailored  lines. 
It's  fashionable  and 
stunnmg!  Style  327. 


la  Lupino 

knows  she'll  look  her 
smartest  in  her  new, 
washable,  pioneer 
print.  It's  different! 
Style  351. 
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TURN   SPARE   HOURS   INTO   PROFIT 

•You  do  not  have  to  work  full  time  unless  you  want  to.    Thus 
you  can  turn  your  spare  hours  into  profit  and,  in  addition,  get 
smart   new  dresses,   fine  lingerie,  and  luxurious  silk  hose  for  ty 

yourself  in  your  size,  without  a  penny  of  cost.    You  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  always  wearing  the  most  advanced  dress  styles  as 
they  come  out,  as  well  as  lingerie  and  silk  stockings.   This  offer 
is  probably  the  most  amazing  employment  offer  ever  made  to 
women,  because  it  makes  possible  such  liberal  earnings  plus 
free  dresses.  Mail  the  coupon  for  the  marvelous  free  opportunity. 
Or  write  a  letter,  a  postal  will  do,  and  give  age  and  dress  size. 


This  astounding  offer 
%^^  is  open  to  ambitious 


FASHION  FROCKS  Advanced  Styles  for  Spring  1939  arc  the  finest  in  our  entire  31  years  of 
dress  manufacturing  history.  They  are  the  last-minute  styles  direct  from  Paris,  Hollywood, 
Riviera  and  other  famed  fashion  centers,  where  our  stylists  rush  the  newest  style  trends  to  us 
to  be  made  into  Fashion  Frocks. 

Personally  Selected  and  Autographed  by  Movie  Stars 

Prominent  screen  actresses  have  personally  selected  many  Fashion  Frock  dresses  for  the  coming 
season.  And  they  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  these  glamorous  dresses  by  autographing  them. 
This  superior  line  of  dresses  is  never  sold  in  stores,  but  by  direct  factory  representatives 
only.  They  are  nationally  known  because  nationally  advertised.  They  are  endorsed  for  style 
jand  value  by  Household  Magazine  Searchlight,  and  are  approved  by  fashion  editors  of  leading 
magazines.  This  practical,  unanimous  O.  K.  by  these  recognized  authorities  makes  Fashion 
Frocks  absolutely  authentic  in  style,  supreme  in  value  and  easy  to  sell. 

Fashion  Frocks  Enjoy  National  Demand 

Women  everywhere  are  eager  to  see  the  newest  Fashion  Frock  advanced  Spring  creations  which 
.have  been  personally  selected  and  autographed  by  famous  movie  stars.  This  tremendous  de- 
mand has  forced  us  to  increase  the  number  of  our  representatives,  so  this  glorious  opportuniry 
!  is  open  to  you.  Just  mail  coupon  for  FREE  details  of  this  amazing  offer. 


FASHION  FROCKS,  lnc.Dept.BB-200,  Cincinnati, Ohio 


^y     For  Full  Information  .  /n 

C^  I  FASHION   FROCKS.   INC. 


women  everywhere 
and  is  absolutely 
Free  in  every  re- 
spect. There  is  noth- 
ing to  pay  now  orj 
at  any  time. 


on  .  /No  Obligation 


FASHION   FROCKS,   INC. 
Dept.  BB-200 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

•  I  am  interested  in  your  Free  offer.  Send  me  all  the  details  how 
I  can  make  up  to  $23  weekly  and  get  my  own  dresses  without  a 
penny  of  cost. 

Name 


Address . 
City ... 


.  State . 


Age Dress  Size  . 
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KALAMAZOO! 

NEW  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

NEW  Gas  Stoves 

NEW  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

NEW  Combination  Electric,  Coal  and  Wood  Range 

NEW  Oil  Heaters- NEW  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 

NEW  Furnaces— FREE  Furnace  Plans 

ALL  ON  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

NEW  FACTORY  PRICES! 


rnrr  Sensational  NEW  Stove  Catalog!  NEW 
Hf  ff  FACTORY  PRICES!  NEW  designs. 
■  ilfcfc  NEW  ideas.  NEW  features.  Nearly  300 
illustrations.  Handsome  NEW  color  photographs  of 
modern  kitchens.  As  newsy  and  colorful  as  a  magazine. 
Just  off  the  press — ready  for  you.  Mail  coupon  today! 

Nearly  200  Styles,  Sizes  and  Colors 

You'll  see  nearly  200  styles,  sizes  and  colors — 174 
Ranges,  in  all  White,  Tan  and  Ivory,  Green  and 
Ivory,  Black  and  White,  Gray  and  White,  14  different 
Heaters,  22  Furnaces.  Stoves  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute.  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Gas 
Stoves;  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Combination  Electric,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Oil 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters;  Oil  Heaters; 
Water  Heaters;  Washing  Machines;  Vacuum 
Cleaners;  Furnaces.  FREE  furnace  plans.  A  bookful 
of  bargains — more  than  you'll  find  in  20  big  store's. 

Use  Your  Credit— Terms  as  Little  as  18$  a  Day 

You'll  marvel  at  the  easy  terms— as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  some  stoves. 

Year  to  pay.  USE  YOUR  CREDIT.  3  years  to  pay  for  furnaces. 

24  Hour  Shipments— Factory  Guarantee 

You'll  be  astounded  at  the  new  rapid  Factory-to-You  service  (24  hour 
shipments).  Order  on  30  days  trial.   Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Oven  that  "Floats  in  Flame" 

Mail  coupon!  See  the  oven  that  "Floats  in  Flame."  Read  letters  from 
national  and  state  baking  champions.  See  other  exclusive  Kalamazoo 
stove  features  in  this  marvelous  NEW  FREE  CATALOG. 


New  Low  Priced 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 


Mail  Coupon  Today  for 

NEW  FREE 

CATALOG 


AKaiamazflG 

TOs!1  Direct  to  You" 


1,300,000  Satisfied  Users— 39  Years  in  Business 

Over  1 ,300,000  Satisfied  Users  praise  Kalamazoo  Quality.  This  is  the 
39th  year  of  "A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You. ' '  Save  at  the  FACTORY 
PRICE.  Send  for  this  FREE  Catalog  today.  Mail  coupon! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE   COMPANY,   Manufacturers 

469   Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Reading,  Penn. ;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Company 

469  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 

D  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  D  Combination  Electric 
and  Coal-Wood  Ranges  D  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  D  Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters     D  Oil  Heaters     Q  Oil  Ranges     D  Gas  Ranges     □  Furnaces 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City.. 


(Print  name  plainly) 


..Slate.. 


"'Pink  Tooth  Brush' - 
So  that's  why  my  smile  has  grown  so  dull.'" 


Protect  your  smile!  Help  your  dentist  keep  your  gums  firmer 
and  your  teeth  sparkling  with 


IPANA 
AND  MASSAGE 


/ 


IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 


That  dull,  dingy,  dreary  smile 
—it  can't  be  yours!  Why, 
yours  was  the  smile  that  had 
such  magic— yours  were  the 
brightest  of  bright,  sparkling 
teeth!  What  happened— 
who's  at  fault? 
You,  dear  lady!  You  saw  that  warning  tinge 
of  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush— knew  it  meant 
trouble.  You  knew  the  step  you  ought  to  take 
—the  step  that,  as  an  intelligent  and  sensible 
person,  you're  going  to  take  right  now! 

You're  too  wise  and  too  lovely  to  go  on  tak- 
ing chances  with  the  beauty  of  your  smile.  So 
see  your  dentist— and  see  him  today.  And 
when  he  tells  you  how  to  help  guard  against 
"pink  tooth  brush"— and  if  he  suggests  the 
healthful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage 
—follow  his  advice! 

Protect  Your  Smile  Against 
"Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

"T)INK  TOOTH  BRUSH"  is  only  a  warning 
-£  —  but  when  you  see  it— see  your  dentist. 
You  may  not  be  in  for  serious  trouble,  but 
find  out  the  truth.  Usually,  however,  it  sim- 
ply means  gums  robbed  of  work  by  our 
modern  soft  and  creamy  foods.  His  advice 
will  probably  be,  "more  work  for  lazy  gums" 
and  very  often,  "the  healthful  stimulation 
of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  with  massage  is  especially  de- 
signed to  help  the  health  of  your  gums  as 
well  as  to  clean  your  teeth.  Each  time  you 
clean  your  teeth,  massage  a  little  extra  Ipana 
into  your  gums.  As  circulation  is  increased 
within  the  gum  walls,  gums  tend  to  become 
firmer,  healthier— more  resistant  to  trouble. 

Don't  gamble  with  your  smile!  Get  an  eco- 
nomical tube  of  Ipana  at  your  druggist's  to- 
day. Make  Ipana  and  massage  your  daily, 
common-sense  dental  health  routine.  Help 
keep  your  smile  as  attractive  as  it  should  be! 


RAW  THROAT? 

^  Start  Gargling  Now! 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  raw,  dry,  tick- 
lish throat,  gargle  with  Zonite. 
Gargling  with  Zonite  benefits  you  in 
three  ways:  (1)  it  kills  the  germs 
connected  with  colds  - —  at  contact; 

(2)  eases  the  rawness  in  your  throat; 

(3)  relieves  the  painful  swallowing. 
If  you're  looking  for  antiseptic  re- 
sults, and  not  just  a  pleasant- tasting 
mouthwash — Zonite  is  your  product ! 
So  be  prepared.  Get  Zonite  from 
your  druggist.  The  minute  you  feel 
rawness  in  your  throat,  start  gar- 
gling. Use  1  teaspoon  of  Zonite  to  ]/% 
glass  of  water.  Gargle  every  2  hours. 
Soon  your  throat  feels  better. 


2*NDRUFF 


ITCH 


DANDRUFF  ITCH? 

Here  s  an  Antiseptic 
Scalp  Treatment 

Here  is  a  simple  treatment  that  does 
what  skin  specialists  say  is  necessary 
if  you  want  to  combat  dandruff 
caused  by  germs: — 

1.  Add  2  tablespoons  of  Zonite  to 
each  quart  of  water  in  basin. 

2.  Massage  head  for  3  minutes  with 
this  Zonite  solution.  This  gives 
head  an  antiseptic  cleansing  — 
stimulates  scalp  —  kills  germs 
on  hair  and  scalp  at  contact! 

3.  Lather  head  with  good  shampoo, 
using  same  Zonite  solution.  (We 
recommend  "Barcelona"  Castile 
Shampoo.)  This  loosens  dirt  and 
dandruff  scales. 

4.  Rinse  very  thoroughly.  This 
leaves  scalp  clean  and  sweet. 

5.  If  scalp  is  dry,  massage  in  a  good  oil 
hair  dressing.  This  relieves  dryness. 
Do  this  twice  a  week  at  first.  And 
later,  once  a  week. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
We  are  convinced  that  if  you  use  this 
Zonite  treatment  faithfully,  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  results.  That  is  why  we 
guarantee  complete  satisfaction  —  or 
your  money  back  in  full! 


♦  Zonite  is  a  clear, 
colorless,  liquid  anti- 
septic— an  improve- 
ment on  the  famous 
DakinSolution  which 
revolutionizedWprld- 
War  surgery  .    .    . 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 

FIRST  PRIZE 
HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  NEWS  GAME? 


I  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  Radio  Mir- 
ror for  some  time  now  and  as  yet 
I  never  saw  anything  mentioned 
of  a  sort  of  a  radio  game  that  our 
family  plays.  It's  not  colossal,  or 
difficult,  but  it's  amusing — and  there 
can  be  prizes. 

There  are  four  news  broadcasts 
each  day,  but  as  most  of  us  are  home 
for  only  two,  we  play  it  with  two.  At 
five  minutes  of  six  (the  news  is  at 
six) ,  each  member  of  the  family  gives 
his  or  her  prediction  of  where  the 
first  flash  will  come  from.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  say,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  first  flash  is  from  there, 
I  get  ten  points.  But  if  I  only  get  half 
right  (California)  I  get  five  points. 

The  game  goes  a  full  week.  A  per- 
fect score  (try  and  get  it)  being  one 
hundred  and  forty  points  for  the 
week,  at  two  newscasts  per  day. 

So  come  on,  families,  try  the  news 
game!  It's  loads  of  fun,  and  sometimes 
everyone's  prediction  is  wrong — then 
there's  a  laugh! 

Ethel  M.  Murphy, 

Lewiston,  Maine 

SECOND  PRIZE 
DON'T  LET  THE  HOUSEWIVES  DOWN1 

I've  read  several  letters  in  your 
magazine  which  were  very  much 
against  the  daily  serials. 

Last  year  was  the  first  that  I'd  ever 
listened  to  the  radio  much  during  the 
day,  and  I  admit.  I  rather  avoided  the 
serials.  But  one  morning  I  thought  I'd 
listen,  just  to  see  if  those  who  write 
against  them  were  justified  in  their 
disapproval  of  them. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  I  think  they 
were  definitely  not  justified! 

Why,  on  the  day  that  Kitty  Keane's 
husband  was  to  die  and  they  had  the 
false  electrocution,  a  maiden  aunt  and 
I  were  actually  crying. 

Don't  let  the  housewives  down — 
keep  those  serials  going! 

M.  D. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

THIRD  PRIZE 
HORROR  OF  HORRORSI 

Swing  music  has  its  place,  but  its 
place  is  over  across  the  tracks  with 
the  riff -raff,  not  up  on  the  hill  with 
the  quality. 

The  other  evening  I  snapped  on 
the  radio  at  random,  just  in  time  to 
hear  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's 
lovely  "At  Dawning"  announced,  and 
to  hear  a  capable  vocalist  sing  it  quite 
acceptably.  Then,  just  as  I  was  giving 
him  a  mental  hand — horror  of  hor- 
rors!— he  broke  into  a  second  chorus, 
Ethel  Merman  fashion,  with  a  gang  in 
the  background  "supporting"  with  an 
outpouring  of  this  "flatfoot-floogie- 
wah-hoo"  stuff! 

Can't  the  swing  maniacs  stay  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Girls  who  click/  in  jobs  and  on  dates, 
avoid  underarm  odor  with  MUM 


SALLY  thinks  the  whole  world's  against 
her.  She  works  so  hard  at  her  job. 
She  tries  so  hard  to  make  friends.  But 
somehow  all  that  she  gets  for  her  pains 
are  snubs. 

Strange  that  such  a  pretty,  capable  girl 
should  find  others  so  unfriendly?  Not 
when  you  know  what  they  know  about 
Sally!  For  no  one  likes  to  be  near  a  girl 
who  offends  with  underarm  odor.  And 
everyone  finds  it  hard  to  say,  "You  could 
be  popular— with  Mum! " 

Girls  who  win,  in  business  and  in 
love,  know  a  bath  alone  is  not  enough 
for  all-day  underarm  freshness.  A  bath 


removes  only  past  perspiration— but 
Mum  prevents  odor  to  come.  Mum  is  such 
a  dependable  aid  to  charm! 

MUM  IS  QUICKI  In  a  hurry?  Mum  takes 
30  seconds,  but  keeps  you  fresh  all  day! 

MUM  IS  SAFE)  Any  dress  is  safe  with 
Mum,  for  Mum  has  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Laundering  Seal  as  being  harm- 
less to  fabrics.  And  even  after  underarm 
shaving,  Mum  soothes  your  skin! 

MUM  IS  SUREI  Without  stopping  perspi- 
ration, Mum  stops  all  underarm  odor. 
Get  Mum  at  your  drugstore  today.  Let 
Mum  keep  you  always  sweet! 


GIVE   ROMANCE   MORE   CHANCE...  USE   MUM! 


IT'S  ONE  THING 
MEN  WONT  FORGIVE. 
EVEN  IN  WINTER 
YOU'RE  NEVER  SAFE- 
UNDERARMS  ALWAYS 


For  Sanitary  Napkins— 

Mum  leads  all  deodor- 
ants for  use  on  napkins, 
too.  Women  know  it's 
gentle,  safe.  Always  use 
Mum  this  way,  too. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


$25,000.00 

25  GRAND  PRIZES  OF  $1,000  EACH 
Decide  Now  to  Win  One  of  Them! 

^^"LREADY  True  Story  has  paid  $571,000  in  prizes  for  true  stories  written  by 

^yj_     its  readers.   The  bulk  of  this  huge  sum  has  gone  to  men  and  women  who  never 

before  had  written  for  publication.   And  now  comes  another  glorious  opportunity. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  to  be  paid  for  the  twenty-five  best  true 

stories    submitted    on    or    before    Friday, 


March  31,  1939. 

One  thousand  dollars  each  for  twenty-five 
true  stories,  simply  and  convincingly  told — 
what  a  chance  for  you  to  cash  in  richly  on  a 
memory!  For  all  true  stories  are  simply 
memories  of  past  happenings  either  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  set  them  down  or  the 
lives  of  persons  whom  they  know.  Surely 
in  your  own  life  or  the  life  of  an  acquain- 
tance there  is  a  happening  which,  if  set 
down  in  words,  would  put  you  in  line  for 
one  of  the  twenty-five  $1,000  grand  prizes. 
It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  not  to  write  it. 
In  your  own  best  interests  start  today. 

In  writing  your  story,  tell  it  simply  and 
clearly  just  as  it  happened,  being  sure  to 
include  all  background  information,  such 
as  parentage,  surroundings  and  other  facts 
necessary  to  give  a  reader  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  speak  plainly.  Our  magazines  are  de- 
voted to  the  portrayal  of  life  as  it  is 
actually  lived,  so  certainly  you  are  justified 
in  describing  fully  and  frankly  any  situa- 
tion that  actually  happened.  Above  all,  do 
not  refrain  from  writing  it  for  fear  you  lack 
the  necessary  skill.  Trained  literary  ability 
is  not  necessary.  Yours  does  not  need  to 
be  the  best  story  submitted,  nor  the  tenth 
best,  nor  the  twentieth.  If  it  should  be  the 
twenty-fifth  best  still  it  would  be  worth 
$1,000  to  you.  Certainly  you  can  hope  to  be 
among  the  best  twenty-five. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of 
tragedy,  happiness,  failure  or  success,  if  it 
contains  the  interest  and  human  quality  we 
seek  it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of 
less  merit  no  matter  how  beautifully  or 
skilfully  written  they  may  be. 

Judging  upon  this  basis,  to  each  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  submitting  the  twenty- 
five  best  true  stories  will  be  awarded  a 
grand  prize  of  $1,000.  You  may  be  among 
them,  but  only  if  you  write  and  send  in 
your  story. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  method  of  presenting  true  stories 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  effective,  by 
all  means  mail  the  coupon  today  and  one 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Also  do  not 
fail  to  read  the  rules  carefully  and  follow 
them  out  in  particular,  thus  making  sure 
that  your  story  will  reach  us  in  such  form 
as  to  insure  its  full  consideration  for  prize 
or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story, 
send  it  in.  By  mailing  it  as  soon  as  possible 
you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last-minute  land- 
slide, insure  your  story  of  an  early  reading 
and  enable  us  to  determine  the  winners  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


CONTEST  RULES 

All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives 
of  the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  1,000  or  more 
than  50,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use 
thin  tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  RECORD  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  WITH 
SUBMITTAL.  It  your  story  Is  accompanied  by 
your  signed  statement  not  to  return  It.  If  it  Is 
not  acceptable.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  In  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, an  acknowledgment  or  rejection  notice  will 
be  mailed.  No  corrections  can  be  made  in  manu- 
scripts after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence 
can  be  entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted or  rejected. 

Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployes of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
members  of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision  If  your  story  is  awarded  a  prize, 
a  check  for  the  balance  due  will  be  mailed  after 
the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscripts  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the.  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
d'rect  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 

This  contest  ends  Friday,  March  31,  1939. 

Address  your  manuscripts  tor  this  contest  to 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  38C,  P  O 
Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York    N    Y 


-COUPON- 


rms 


Macfadden   Publications,   Inc.,   Dept.  38C 
P.  O.  Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


Name ; 

Street 

Town State 

(Print  plain.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.) 

/ 


their  own  padded  cells  and  let  those 
of  us  who  like  our  classics  have  them 
in  peace — not  pieces? 

James  A.  Wallace, 

Piedmont,  Calif. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 
FROM  A  CANADIAN  LISTENER 

Do  you  ever  realize  how  much  the 
high  standard  of  American  broad- 
casting means  to  people  outside  the 
United  States?  I  am  a  Canadian  and 
it  was  brought  home  to  me  particu- 
larly during  the  recent  crisis  in  Eu- 
rope just  how  much  your  radio  effi- 
ciency means  to  us.  You  have  re- 
sources other  people  haven't  got  for 
developing  communications  systems 
to  the  high  point  you  have  reached. 
You  have  programs  to  please  every- 
one. 

So  please  accept  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  a  Canadian  who  would 
be  lost  without  the  variety  offered  by 
our  neighbor  to  the  south  merely  at 
the  turn  of  a  dial. 

E.  R.  Godfrey, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

FIFTH  PRIZE 
WE  WANT  A  BALANCED  01 ET 

Winter  is  upon  us  and  that  means 
more  radio  listening.  Of  course,  we 
can  always  tune  in  on  the  good,  and 
turn  off  the  bad,  but  there  is  one 
listening  condition  which  has  me 
irked.  I  have  reference  to  the  fact  that 
on  most  nights  there  is  nothing  but  a 
parade  of  jazz  and  swing  from  10:30 
o'clock  until  far  past  midnight. 

We  like  popular  music.  We  also  like 
raw  carrots,  but  that  doesn't  cause 
us  to  gnaw  at  the  vegetable  for  hours 
every  day.  We  like  our  food  menu  to 
be  well  balanced.  We'd  also  like  our 
radio  diet  prepared  on  a  more  sys- 
tematic schedule. 

As  long  as  new  shows  must  be  built 
and  produced  by  the  networks,  why 
not  try  some  Of  these  experiments  at 
night  after  the  big  commercial  pro- 
grams are  off  the  air?  Give  a  few  of 
the  bands  a  rest.  And  give  the  lis- 
teners a  balanced  diet. 

Mrs.  Lois  Marin, 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize $5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $1.00 

Address' your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  February  24,  1939.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the  magazine. 


She  was  a  "Perfect  Wife" 

..except  for  ONE  NEGLECT 


* 


. CheerfUl.  She  never 

nagged,  or  moped,  or  wept. 


'■"■■■■an 


'"ded  "o„   "  f'ad'y  Aave 


"Lysol"  might  have  made  her  score  100% 


Iove  is  not  logical,  more's  the  pity. 
j  You  probably  know  at  least  one 
woman  who  seems  to  "have  everything" 
except  the  love  of  her  husband. 

Don't  be  too  sure  he's  just  ungrate- 
ful..  .  Perhaps  she's  guilty  of  the  one 
neglect  no  husband  can  stand.  A  neglect, 
a  fault,  that  may  kill  a  man's  love,  even 
when  everything  else  is  perfect. 

If  you're  in  any  doubt  about  femi- 
nine hygiene — ask  your  doctor  about 
"Lysol".  Probably  no  other  product  is 
so  widely  known  and  used  by  women 
for  this  purpose.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  "Lysol"  is  preferred  .  .  . 


1  —  Non-Caustic  . . .  "Lysol"  in  the  proper  dilu- 
tion, is  gentle  and  efficient,  contains  no 
harmful  free  caustic  alkali. 

2— Effectiveness  .  .  ."Lysol"  is  a  powerful  ger- 
micide, active  under  practical  conditions,  effec- 
tive in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  dirt,  mucus,  serum,  etc.). 

3— Spreading  .  .  ."Lysol"  solutions  spread  be- 
cause of  low  surface  tension,  and  thus  virtually 
search  out  germs. 


FOR 
FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


4— Economy  .  .  .  "Lysol"  is  concentrated, 
costs  only  about  one  cent  an  application  in 
the  proper  dilurion  for  feminine  hygiene. 

5— Odor .  .  .  The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  dis- 
appears after  use. 

6— Stability  .  .  .  "Lysol"  keeps  its  full  strength 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept,  how  often  it 
is  uncorked. 

Also,  try  Lysol  Hygienic  Soap  for  bach,  hands 
and  complexion.   It's   cleansing,   deodorant. 


What  Every  Woman  Should  Know 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  "LYSOL"  BOOKLET 

Lbhn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 

Dept.  R.M-903    Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  me  free  booklet  "Lysol  vs.  Germs" 
which  tells  the  many  uses  of  "Lysol". 


Name- 


Street- 


Oty- 


Stote- 


Copyriirhl  1939  by  Lehn  *  Pink  Product*  Corp. 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Lips  that  invite  love  must  be  soft  lips  .  .  . 
sweetly  smooth,  blessedly  free  from  any 
roughness  or  parching. 

So— choose  your  lipstick  wisely !  Coty  Sub- 
Deb  Lipstick  does  double  duty.  It  lends  your 
lips  warm,  ardent  color.  But— it  also  helps  to 
protect  lips  from  lipstick  parching. 

This  Coty  benefit  is  partly  due  to  "Theo- 
broma."  Eight  drops  of  this  softening  ingre- 
dient go  into  every  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick.  In 
seven  fashion-setting  shades,  50$. 

New— " Air-Spun"  Rouge.  Actually  blended 
by  air,  it  has  a  new  exquisite 
smoothness,  glowing  colors. 
Shades  match  the  Lipstick.  50^. 


SUB  DEB 

LIPSTICK  50« 


Eight  drops  of  "Theobroma"  go  into  every  "Suo~Deb"  Lip- 
nick.  Thai's  how  Coty  guards  against  lipstick  parching. 


■  Tommy  Riggs  draws  his  own 
conception  of  Miss  Betty  Lou. 

RUDY  VALLEE  is  surely  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  safety  in  numbers.  During  his 
recent  appearance  at  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  (see  page  23),  Rudy  was  seen 
around  town  with  so  many  different 
girls  that  the  Hollywood  columnists 
and  grapevine  boys  finally  gave  up 
in  despair  in  their  efforts  to  link 
Rudy's  name  with  one  particular  girl. 
Rather  different  than  a  year  ago  on 
his  annual  trip  here.  At  that  time 
he  confined  his  attention  exclusively 
to  the  glamorous  Gloria  Youngblood. 

But  these  days  he's  dating  them  all. 

*  *       * 

The  other  day  on  the  MGM  set  of 
"Ice  Follies"  I  listened  to  Joan  Craw- 
ford recording  a  song.  She  was  better 
than  excellent  .  .  .  and  I  learned  that 
Joan  had  been  taking  voice  instruction 
for  over  four  years.  My  prediction 
is  that  you  can  expect  to  hear  Joan 
most  any  time  on  one  of  the  MGM 
Good  News  shows,  appearing  opposite 
Nelson  Eddy  in  an  operatic  aria  .  .  . 
and  she  won't  need  a  voice  double, 

either. 

*  *       * 

The  denials  coming  from  Mrs.  Dave 
Rose  (Martha  Raye),  as  to  the 
"stork's"  advent,  are  so  emphatic  that 
maybe  there  is  some  truth  to  the 
story  after  all. 


■  Listen  to  Fish- 
er's broadcasts 
every  Saturday 
night  on  Mutual. 


By    GEORGE    FISHER 

Carole  Lombard,  on  the  Kellogg 
hour,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  feminine  film  star  to  have  a 
show  tailored  to  fit  her  personality. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT: 

— Cecil  B.  de  Mille  owns  a  building 
on  Hollywood  boulevard  which  houses 
a  grocery  store  operated  by  Frank 
Capra's  brother? 

— Grace  Moore  once  studied  to  become 
a  missionary? 

— Bob  Hope  made  his  debut  as  a 
comic  when  he  impulsively  told  gags 
on  a  small  vaudeville  theater  stage, 
after  he  had  been  sent  out  to  announce 
the  following  week's  show? 
— Don  Ameche  always  hums  to  clear 
his  throat  before  approaching  a  mike? 
— Jean  Hersholt,  off  stage,  always 
dresses  in  sports  clothes,  and  inva- 
riably carries  his  pipe? 
— Alice  Faye  doesn't  like  to  be  called 
"dear"  (the  universal  "pet-name"  in 
Hollywood)?  Even  husband  Tony 
Martin  avoids  the  word  and  calls  her 
"honey"  .  .  .  (and  that's  just  as  bad, 
too!) 

— Jack  Haley  is  unable  to  sleep  more 
than  four  hours  at  a  time?     He  gets 
up  .  .  .  reads  .  .  .  and  then  goes  back 
to  bed. 
— As  a  young  man,  John  Barrymore 
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was  known  to  his  friends  as   "Wild 

Jack"? 

*  *       * 

Paul  Douglas,  while  in  Hollywood, 
is     romancing     screen     starlet     Joan 

Valerie. 

*  *       * 

If  Al  Jolson  returns  to  the  movies 
it  will  be  in  "Rose  of  Washington 
Square"  .  .  .  another  cavalcade  of 
tunes,  similar  to  "Alexander's  Rag- 
time Band,"  but  based  on  the  life  of 

Fannie  Brice. 

*  *       * 

Here's  good  news  for  the  host  of 
Haven  MacQuarrie  fans.  We  have 
been  informed  that  he  will  soon  re- 
turn to  the  national  networks  with 
his  "Do  You  Want  to  Be  an  Actor?" 
series  .  .  .  under  sponsorship  of  a  soap 

concern. 

*  *       * 

Eddie  Cantor,  who  has  been  criti- 
cized for  obtaining  publicity  for  him- 
self in  his  fight  to  help  the  underdog, 
is  to  be  praised,  rather  than  con- 
demned. Many  of  his  charitable  acts 
and  deeds  are  done  on  the  q.t. .  .  .  even 
his  closest  associates  knowing  noth- 
ing about  them.  Many  performers, 
wealthier  than  Eddie,  use  their  spare 
time  and  play  time  to  concentrate  on 
horses  and  oil  wells  .  .  .  whereas 
Eddie's  life  seems  dedicated  to  help 
those  much  less  fortunate! 

*  *       * 

Tommy  Riggs  and  Betty  Lou  will 
continue  to  entertain  radio  audiences 


for  three  more  years.    He's  signed  a 
new  contract  lasting  that  long. 

*  *       * 

Larry  Clinton  and  Bea  Wain,  his 
vocalist,  have  completed  the  first  of 
a  series  of  shorts  for  Warner  Brothers. 

*  *       * 

20th  Century-Fox  seems  to  be  the 
one  Hollywood  Studio  to  have  a  radio 
field-day  every  day.  When  the  studio 
feels  like  getting  a  national  "plug" 
for  one  of  its  new  pictures  it  merely 
calls  in  half  a  dozen  of  its  stars  and 
notifies  them  to  mention  the  picture 
on  their  individual  radio  shows.  Don 
Ameche,  for  instance,  tells  the  world 
via  Chase  and  Sanborn;  Jack  Haley 
via  his  owii  show;  Tony  Martin  on 
Good  News  and  other  radio  guest 
spots;  Jean  Hersholt  via  Dr.  Christian. 

*  *       * 

Charles  Correll,  Andy  of  "Amos  'n' 
Andy,"  may  be  missing  from  the 
broadcast  one  of  these  nights  and  be 
soaring  over  the  desert  looking  for  a 
bad  man.  He's  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber  of  Los  Angeles'   County   Sheriff 

Eugene  Biscailuz's  Air  Squadron. 

*  *       * 

Edward    G.    Robinson   is   suffering 

from  an  acute  ear  ailment  .  .  .  and  is 

consulting  specialists. 
*     *     * 

The  Academy  Award  banquet  will 
be  aired  again  this  year.  But  if  it 
isn't  handled  in  a  more  sensible 
fashion,  it  will  probably  be  as  big  a 
flop  this  year  as  it  was  last  time. 


Richard  Greene,  who  is  making  fre- 
quent appearances  on  the  Lux  show, 
would  rather  go  hunting  than  eat — 
or  sleep!  Dick  recently  bought  a 
sleeping  bag,  and  to  get  used  to  it 
slept  in  his  backyard  for  over  a  week, 
to  break  it  in.  Greene,  by  the  way, 
lives  in  a  modest  little  20-room  Holly- 
wood shack!  (All  right,  so  it's  a 
mansion!) 

*  *     * 

It's  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  Fred- 
die Bartholomew  will  turn  to  radio 
when,  and  if,  he  is  finished  with  films. 
That  the  youthful  star  is  nearing  the 
finish  of  his  present  picture  career  is 
apparent  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
most  recent  pictures  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  youngster  has  grown  to 
a  "gawky"  age — but  his  voice  and  act- 
ing ability  will  be  a  great  asset 
to     radio — his     next     money-making 

medium! 

*  *     * 

Despite  the  fact  that  Frances  Lang- 
ford's  contract  with  her  oil  sponsor 
does  not  call  for  exclusive  services 
.  .  .  the  gal  was  forced  to  turn  down 
another  very  lucrative  contract  .  .  . 
because  the  show  originated  in  New 

York. 

*  *     * 

Joe  Penner  was  tendered  an  im- 
promptu birthday  party  at  CBS. 
Prize  gift  was  a  birthday  cake  with 
three  yellow  ducks  on  top.  It  was 
from  Kate  Smith. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


'For  Skin  men  find  Appealing — TRY  CAMAY 


// 


WILTON,  CONN. 

/  never  trust  my  skin  to  any  soap  but  Camay. 
Fm  sure  Camay's  gentle  cleansing  helps  to 
keep  skin  fresh  and  smooth .  ..to  bring  out  its 
natural  loveliness! 

(Signed)  Pamela  Schreiber 
November  23, 1938  (Mrs.  Tell  Schreiber) 


EVERY  GIRL  wants  the  fresh,  smooth  skin  that  nua 
find  so  attractive!  Charming  brides  like  Mrs. 
Schreiber— and  thousands  of  other  girls  who  win  ro- 
mance—tell you,  "We  use  Camay  to  help  keep  com- 
plexions lovely!" 

No  other  soap  seems  to  have  quite  the  same  rich, 
fragrant  lather.  It  cleanses  thoroughly,  yet  gently,  too ! 
That's  why,  for  regular  care  of  your  complexion,  and 
for  your  daily  bath  of  beauty,  you  won't  find  a  more 
refreshing,  more  luxurious  beauty  soap.  Let  Camay 
help  bring  you  all-over  loveliness— and  the  exquisite 
daintiness  that  wins  romance! 

Get  three  cakes  of  Camay  today.  You'll  agTee  with 
lovely  Mrs.  Schreiber  that  you  never  tried  a  finer 
beauty  soap— you'll  be  grateful  for  Camay's  low  price ! 

Trade-Hmrk  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Camay 


The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women 


Vo  32fk  9o6s/ 

AID  YOUR  GUMS 

WHILE  YOU  CLEAN 

YOUR  TEETH 


Massage  with  Fortran's 

BRIGHTENS  TEETH 
HELPS  MAKE  GUMS 
FIRM  AND  HEALTHY 

Here's  a  toothpaste  that  does  both 
jobs.  Forhan's  not  only  cleans 
your  teeth  safely  and  effectively 
— Forhan's  and  massage  aid  your 
gums. 

Brushing  your  teeth  with  Forhan's 
makes  them  sparkle  with  new  beauty. 
Massaging  your  gums  with  Forhan's 
stimulates  the  gums,  helps  make 
them  firm,  sound  and  healthy — and 
healthier  gums  mean  brighter 
teeth! 

Cooperate  with  Your  Dentist 

What  your  dentist  can  do  for 
soft,  tender,  bleeding  gums  is 
worth  many  times  his  fee.  But 
even  his  expert  care  can  fail — if  you 
neglect  your  job  at  home.  To  help 
your  dentist  keep  your  gums  firm 
and  healthy — your  teeth  bright 
and  shining— brush  teeth  and  mas- 
sage gums  twice 
every  day  with  For- 
han's Toothpaste. 

TRIAL   OFFER  — For 

generous    trial    tube, 
send  10<  to  Dept.  334, 
Forhan's,    New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 
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■  Fred  Waring  with  Fern, 
his  featured  violinist. 
When  Fern  isn't  fidd- 
ling, she's  testing  reci- 
pes on  the  Waring  mixer. 


■  A  quartette  that's  dif- 
ferent—  The  Kidoodlers. 
They  started  with  a  toy 
washboard  and  now  have 
I  I  7    toy    instruments. 


FACING  THE  MUSIC 


THE  reason  you  didn't  hear  any 
broadcasts  on  the  networks  from 
New  York's  swing-mad  West  Fifty  - 
second  street  on  New  Year's  Eve  was 
because  the  broadcasters  were  afraid 
too  many  boisterous  celebrants  would 
get  too  close  to  the  open  microphones. 
.  .  .  Alvino  Rey,  master  and  creator 
of  the  electrical  steel  guitar,  is  no 
longer  with  Horace  Heidt.  When  the 
King  sisters  left  Heidt,  Alvino  got 
lonesome.  He's  married  to  one  of  them. 
.  .  .  The  fact  that  more  Heidt  hired 
hands  would  leave  was  predicted  in 
this  pillar  last  month.  .  .  .  Drummer 
Dave  Tough  and  saxophonist  Bud 
Freeman,  formerly  of  Benny  Good- 
man's crew,  have  gone  over  to  Tommy 
Dorsey. 

Guy  Lombardo  is  now  recording  for 
Decca  instead  of  Victor.  Too  much 
Sammy  Kaye  at  Guy's  former  waxing 
grounds  to  suit  him.  .  .  .  Freddy  Mar- 
tin is  now  playing  in  the  coveted 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Los  Angeles,  for  an 
indefinite  stay  and  NBC  wire.  .  .  . 
Billie  Holliday,  ex-Art  Shaw  warbler, 
is  off  the  Shaw  payroll.  Incidentally 
the  ambitious  Artie  is  blowing  that 
clarinet  so  hard  and  often,  his  friends 
are  begging  him  to  rest  up  a  bit,  fear- 
ing a  nervous  breakdown.  .  .  .  Casa 
Loma    replaces    Goodman     in    New 


York's  Waldorf-Astoria,  with  Hal 
Kemp  succeeding  Glen  Gray's  band 
in  the  spring.  .  .  .  The  swing  spots  on 
West  52nd  Street  in  Gotham  are  ruin- 
ing each  other  by  purchasing  expen- 
sive acts  that  eat  up  the  profits.  .  .  . 
Blue  Barron  returns  to  New  York's 
Hotel  Edison  in  March  with  an  NBC 
wire. 

One  of  the  most  risque  recordings 
tc  be  issued  in  a  long  while  is  Voca- 
lion's  "Don't  You  Make  Me  High." 
But  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you.  .  .  . 
Joan  Edwards,  who  sings  with  Paul 
Whiteman's  band,  is  one  of  the  few 
singers  who  is  a  member  of  the  Musi- 
cians' Union,  listed  as  a  pianist.  .  .  . 
Bea  Wain  of  Larry  Clinton's  crew  can 
learn  the  lyrics  of  a  new  tune  in  ten 
minutes.  .  .  .  Bob  Crosby  broke  at- 
tendance records  on  his  recent  mid- 
west one-night-stand  tour Dorothy 

Wilkens,  known  to  radio  listeners  as 
"the  girl  of  a  thousand  songs"  was  a 
Detroit  debutante,  the  daughter  of  an 
automotive  parts  tycoon.  .  .  .  Jack 
Fulton,  Jr.,  is  forming  a  Paul  White- 
man  alumni  club.  Some  ex-King  of 
Jazz  graduates  have  been  Mildred 
Bailey,  Bing  Crosby,  Morton  Downey, 
Harry  Barris,  Ramona,  Bob  Lawrence, 
Donald  Novis,  Ferde  Grofe,  Henry 
Busse,  and  Johnny  Mercer.  .  .  . 


The  best  colored  band  today,  if  you 
take  the  word  of  swing  critics,  be- 
longs to  Jimmy  Lunceford. 

With  that  recognition  Jimmy  and  his 
fifteen  musicians  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  the  rapid  strides  they  have 
made  since  leaving  innocuous  club 
engagements  in  Buffalo  six  years  ago. 

It  was  then  that  wise  veteran  Harold 
Oxley  began  to  manage  the  band.  An 
old-time  band  leader  himself,  Oxley 
believed  in  the  old  bromide  that  you 
have  to  spend  to  make  money.  Oxley 
groomed  the  Lunceford  group  along 
ambitious  lines.  Today  the  band's  ex- 
penditures are  comparable  to  any  top- 
flight white  band.  Each  man  buys  four 
uniforms  a  year  at  $51.00  a  piece. 
Lunceford  spends  about  $1,500  a  year 
for  maintenance  of  instruments,  and 
$5,000  annually  for  arrangements. 

Without  these  outpourings  I  doubt 
if  the  band  would  be  playing  today 
at  proms  in  Purdue,  Williams,  Cornell, 
Northwestern,  Michigan,  and  Chicago. 
The  college  kids  actually  go  ga-ga 
over  the  band.  No  wonder,  for  the 
Lunceford  men  act  like  maniacs  on  a 
holiday   during  their  swing   sessions. 

Actually,  off  the  bandstand,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  are  serious  students. 
Five  of  them  have  B.A.  degrees  from 
Fisk  University,  noted  negro  seat  of 
learning.  Another  is  a  doctor.  Lunce- 
ford himself  taught  at  Fisk  after  he 
was  graduated.  Jimmy's  lovely  wife 
was  a  schoolteacher  when  the  maestro 
proposed;  is  now  studying  at  Columbia 
University  for  a  master's  degree. 

Why  did  these  men  turn  from  their 
originally  planned  careers  for  the  life 
of  a  swing  musician?  I  asked  Oxley. 

"These  boys  soon  found  out  it  would 
be  very  tough  for  them  to  succeed  in 
their    chosen    professions.    So    they 
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turned  to  music.  People  accept  them 
enthusiastically  as  musicians." 


YOU  have  to  be  more  than  a  musi- 
cian to  hold  down  a  job  with  Fred 
Waring.  He's  so  full  of  energy  that  it 
spills  over  in  all  directions,  many  of 
them  not  even  remotely  connected 
with  music. 

Last  spring,  while  the  band  was  on 
the  road,  Fred's  doctor  ordered  him 
to  take  weekly  injections  for  hay 
fever.  Instead  of  hunting  up  a  new 
nurse  in  every  town  he  visited,  Fred 
assigned  Donna  Dae,  the  band's  fea- 
tured soloist,  to  give  him  the  injec- 
tions. So  Donna  took  a  short  course 
in  nursing  and  thenceforth  traveled 
with  a  sterilizer  kit. 

In  the  summer,  Fred  got  inter- 
ested in  the  PGA  Golf  Tournament 
at  Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa.,  and 
agreed  to  handle  the  whole  show.  In- 
cognito, members  of  the  band  sold 
tickets,  parked  cars,  ran  the  hot  dog 
and  soda  pop  concessions — all  because 
Fred  is  a  friend  of  Art  Brown,  who 
runs  the  Shawnee  Club. 

Later  on,  the  gang  abandoned  music 
once  again,  to  help  Fred  launch  his 
electrical  mixer,  which  he  invented 
himself.  Musicians  demonstrated  the 
machine  in  department  stores,  while 
the  girls  in  the  band  tested  recipes 
with  it  at  home. 

But  the  biggest  job  the  boys  ever 
tackled  was  remodeling  and  land- 
scaping the  new  summer  home  which 
Fred  bought  at  Shawnee.    They  came 


up  in  droves  and  completely  redid  the 
old  place. 

Fred  himself  is  no  slouch  at  un- 
musicianly  activities.  A  friend  of  his, 
who  was  running  a  summer  theater 
in  Pennsylvania,  asked  him  to  recom- 
mend a  good  leading  man — one  that 
could  be  hired  in  a  hurry.  Fred  him- 
self stepped  into  the  spot  and  played 
the  lead  in  "Penny  Wise." 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet 

You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful 
Baby;  This  Is  Madness  (Decca  2125A) 
Russ  Morgan — Studied  syncopation.  For 
those  who  like  a  lilt  to  their  dance 
tempos  (and  I  do).  Russ  sings  the 
vocal  himself  in  a  shaky  baritone. 

From  Now  On;  Get  Out  of  Town 
(Brunswick  8252)  Eddy  Duchin — Slick 
waxworks  from  Cole  Porter's  new  hit, 
"Leave  It  To  Me." 

Two  Sleepy  People;  Blue  Nightfall 
(Victor  26092B)  Jean  Sab  Ion— A 
French  version  of  the  current  hit  tune 
romantically  sung  by  Monsieur  Sablon. 
Hope  it's  not  true  that  the  Parisian  is 
leaving  these  shores.  He  hasn't  been 
exactly  a  sensation  here. 

I  Have  Room  In  My  Heart;  Why 
Can't  This  Night  Last  Forever?  (Blue- 
bird B10011A)  Frankie  Dailey — A 
sweet  job  on  a  pair  of  ditties  from 
"Great  Lady."  But  Mr.  Dailey  must 
we  have  that  consistently  annoying 
"stop  and  go?" 

Old  Folks;  My  Reverie  (Decca  2123) 
Bing  Crosby  and  Bob  Crosby — Not  one 
of  Bing's  best  but  still  far  ahead  of 
the  usual  vocal  fare.  Bing  stopped  off 
in  Chicago  to  make  this  disk  and  sounds 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


says 


SNOWY  WEATHER  IS  FINE-IFYOU  KNOW 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  CHAPPED  HANDS 


Nice  chapping  *  - 
weather  we're  having  \\'* 
—  but  swell 
for  skiing 


(  My  hands  never  chap,  V 
i   thank  goodness    ,  ^ 


That's  hard  to  believe,  Alice,  becuusi 

hundred*  of  girls  write  and  ask  iiv 

what  to  do  for  rough,  chopper1  ,,,-,- 


(use   "V-    7jV 
Hinds  lotion  "   '      ' 

and 
chapping 
never    \f 
gets  a    (" 
Start.    \y 
Try 
some, 
Alice     1 


yes- and  since  Hinds  "^ 


/soothes  -this  harsh  sfeiinu 
.•happina. ,  jiisr  H)ink  how 
\jood  it  is  for  every-day  use 
at  home       "\ '  f  ^ 


Chapping  •  Dry  skin 
Windburn  •  Chafing 

Cracked  lips 
Hangnails  •  Body-rub 
Chapped  heels,  legs     —    , ,   _  _  .  _ 
After-shaving  lotion    |}U  I  I  Ltl 

Powder  base 


EXTRA 
BONUS 


A  2 -bo tele  bargain!  Hinds  medi- 
um sire  and  Bonus  Bottle— both 
for  price  of  medium  size.  Nearly 
20%  extra  lotion!  Money  back 
on  medium  size,  where  you 
bought  it,  if  Hinds  doesn't  make 
chapped  hands  feel  smoother. 
At    all    toilet    goods    counters. 


EXTRA  SOFTENING  TO  CHAPPED  HANDS 

EVEN  one  application  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  makes  chapped  hands  feel  smoother!  It's  extra 
creamy  —  works  fast.  Coaxes  back  the  softness  that  raw 
cold,  steam  heat,  hard  water,  and  dust  take  away.  Use 
Hinds  regularly  for  hands  like  "Honey's"— smooth,  dainty, 
feminine.  Hinds  comes  in  lotf,  25<f,  50tf,  and  $1.00  sizes. 

Copyright.  1939.  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.. 
Bloomnild.  N.  J. 


INDS 


FOR 


HANDS 


SIZES  SMALLER 


.But  you  "on* 

I  ally  \"_,Kv  we  want 
1  That  is  why  *CHYN. 

lBr°si«r««o««tf°< 

\  10  days  «  our  ex 
peose.Hyouc»"- 

I  »  dress  smaller 
lthan  you  oot- 
Imally  wear... 
''"I  won't  cost 
i  a  penny! 


^*"  SLIMMER  instantly! 

■  If  you  want  the  thrill  of  the  year,  make  this 
simple  silhouette  test!  Stand  before  a  mirror  in 
your  ordinary  foundation.  Notice  all  the  irregulari- 
ties caused  by  bumps  of  fat notice  the  thickness 

of  your  waist .  .  .  the  width  of  your  hips.  Now  slip 
into  a  THYNMOLD  Girdle  and  Brassiere  and  see 
the  amazing  difference.  The  outline  of  your  new 
figure  is  not  only  smaller,  but  all  the  ugly,  fat  bulges 
have  been  smoothed  out  instantly/ 

Test  THYNMOLD  for  10  days  at  our  expense! 

■  Make  the  silhouette  test  the  minute  you  receive 
your  THYNMOLD.  Then  wear  it  10  days  and  make 
the  mirror  test  again.  You  will  be  amazed  and 
delighted.  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  .  .  . 
if  THYNMOLD  does  not  correct  your  figure  faults 
and  do  everything  you  expect,  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Folder  Today! 

f|  THYNMOLD  is  the  modern  solution  to  the 
ulging  waistline  and  broad  hips.  Its  pure  Para 
rubber  is  perforated  to  help  perspiration  evaporate 
...  its  soft  inner  lining  is  fused  into  the  rubber 
for  long  wear  and  the  special  lace-back  feature 
allows  ample  adjustment  for  change  in  size.  The 
overlapping  Brassiere  gives  a  support  and  freedom 
of  action  impossible  in  a  one-piece  foundation. 
Mail  coupon  for  illustrated  folder  and 
complete  details  of  our  10-day  trial  offer/ 


/Ayn^u^u^ 


V-7IRDLE5 


^^flR\  /8W*HtPPflP.  Jw               M 

-JpS§j2S|    .  41 

am     MS 

m ......                      1 

DIRECT    PRODUCTS    CO.,     INC. 

DCPT.    183,    41    East    42nd    St.,    New   York,    N.    Y. 

Kindly  send  me  illustrated  folder,  describing  Thyn- 
rnnlij  Rubber  Girdle  and  Brassiere,  sample  of  perfo- 
rated material  and  details  of  your  10-day  Trial 
Offer. 

Name    

AtldrfH* . 
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THE  most  frantic  scramble  for  big- 
name  talent  in  the  history  of  radio 
got  under  way  as  soon  as  the  new 
Kellogg  show  on  Sunday  nights  was 
announced.  As  this  is  being  written, 
the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away 
enough  to  show  Carole  Lombard, 
Cary  Grant,  Lawrence  Tibbett  and 
Ronald  Colman  with  contracts  for  the 
show.  Almost  certainly,  by  the  time 
you  read  this  and  are  tuning  in  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:00  of  a  Sabbath  eve- 
ning, there  will  be  other  entrants.  The 
three  Marx  Brothers,  for  instance, 
will  probably  be  there,  and  possibly 
Deanna  Durbin. 

*  *     * 

The  news  of  the  Kellogg  show's 
impending  arrival  was  a  bomb-shell 
tc  the  Robert  Benchley-Artie  Shaw 
program  on  CBS,  also  at  10:00  on 
Sunday.  Not  minded  to  go  on  the  air 
against  such  strong  competition,  it 
went  scurrying  to  the  network  to  look 
at  schedules  in  an  effort  to  find  a  new 
broadcast  period.  You  can  expect  it 
to  turn  up  on  a  new  night  and  hour 
any  week  now. 

*  *     * 

Still  another  mixup  did  this  new 
colossus  of  radio  shows  cause.  The 
recently-arrived  Screen  Actors  Guild 
program,  Sunday  nights  on  CBS,  had 
understood  that  La  Lombard  would 
be  on  its  opening  broadcast,  the  week 
before  the  Kellogg  show  was  due  to 
start.  Carole's  new  bosses  said  she 
couldn't,  and  hard  feelings  ensued  be- 
fore Carole's  new  bosses  won  out. 

*  *     * 

Watch  the  Fred  Allen  show  for 
drastic  revisions  along  about  now. 
After  at  least  three  years  of  jogging 
along  in  an  established  formula,  it's 
definitely  to  be  changed,  though  ex- 


To  look  as  funny  as  he  sounds  on 
the  Texaco  Star  Theater,  Ned 
Sparks  donned  this  Tarzan  costume. 


actly  what  the  changes  will  be  is  a 
dark-purpile  secret.  One  suggestion 
we  could  make  is  to  eliminate  the 
Persons  You  Never  Expected  to  Meet; 
another  is  to  retain  the  Town  Hall 
News,  exactly  as  it  is  now.  .  .  .  No,  it 
isn't  likely  there'll  be  any  changes  in 

the  cast. 

*     *     * 

Ned  Sparks'  appearance  at  the  Tex- 
aco Star  Theater  broadcast  wearing 
a  Tarzan  costume  panicked  the  studio 
audience.  Usually  comic  costumes 
backfire  on  their  wearers  by  leaving 
the  listeners-in  cold  (television  not 
being  in  general  use  yet)  but  luckily 
Ned  doesn't  need  a  leopard-skin  bath- 
robe to  be  funny  on  the  air.  Here's  a 
fine  new  box  of  cigars  to  him  for 
being  the  outstanding  new  comedian 

of  1938. 

»     *     * 

Hard  luck  is  still  dogging  Jean  Sab- 
Ion,  who  was  a  very  promising  find 
when  NBC  imported  him  from  Paris 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  After  many 
months  of  sustaining  programs,  he  got 
his  first  sponsored  job,  singing  on 
Hollywood  Hotel — and  then  Holly- 
wood Hotel  went  off  the  air.  Next  he 
was  cast  by  RKO  for  a  featured  part 
in  "The  Castles,"  the  new  Fred 
Astaire-Ginger  Rogers  picture — but 
latest  reports  from  Hollywood  are  that 
he  asked  to  be  released  from  the  role 
because  he  had  decided  it  wasn't 
suited  to  him.  From  a  distance,  and 
without  knowing  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case,  it  looks  as  if 
Jean  might  have  showed  better  judg- 
ment, because  the  studio  was  planning 
to  build  him  up  as  a  second  Maurice 

Chevalier. 

»     *     * 

Walking  along  Fifty-first  Street  one 
day  with  a  friend,  Tommy  Riggs  came 
across  an  excited  crowd.  A  dilapidated 
old  fruit  truck,  vintage  of  about  1910, 
had  broken  down  and  was  holding  up 
traffic  while  its  emotional  Italian 
owner  tried  to  get  it  started  again. 
All  up  and  down  the  block  auto  horns 
were  blaring  impatiently,  while  by- 
standers attended  strictly  to  their 
business  of  standing  by.  Tommy  then 
did  what  nobody  else  in  the  crowd 
had  thought  of  doing — he  and  his 
friend  pushed  the  truck  to  one  side 
of  the  street  so  traffic  could  go  by.  A 
simple  thing  to  do,  but  one  that  oc- 
curs so  seldom  to  busy  New  Yorkers. 

a      *      * 

Because  she  needed  a  story  for  her 
CBS  Column  of  the  Air,  Mary  Marga- 
ret McBride  turned  inventor  the  other 
day  and  whipped  up  a  gadget  she's 
been  needing  for  a  long  time.  It's  a 
tricky  sort  of  stand  for  her  French 
telephone  which  makes  it  possible  for 
her  to  listen  and  talk  while  she  works 
on  a  story  or  has  her  lunch — a  great 
time-saver  for  busy  women.  Mary 
Margaret  has  always  been  a  great  one 
for  trying  to  do  two  or  three  other 
things  while  she  was  holding  tele- 
phone conversations,  with  complicated 
results  until  her  new  invention.  The 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


By     DAN     SENSENEY 

actual  working  model  of  her  idea  was 
built  for  her  by  a  New  York  artisan 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  fixing  up 
kitchen  inventors'  inspirations  so 
they'll  work — and  the  whole  story 
made  a  very  neat  little  item  for  Mary 
Margaret's  air  show. 

*  *     * 

•  It  was  a  very  colorful  program  Doris 
Rhodes,  young  singer  on  the  CBS 
Music  Box  program,  presented  the 
other  day.  Her  songs,  in  order,  were: 
"Deep  Purple,"  "You're  the  Only  Star 
in  My  Blue  Heaven,"  "Shades  of 
Gray,"  "The  Lady  in  Red,"  "Green 
Eyes" — and  for  a  finale,  "I  Used  to  be 
Color  Blind." 

*  *     ♦ 

Dog-lover  Ben  Bernie  keeps  four- 
teen assorted  hounds  in  his  kennels 
at  Miami,  and  commutes  back  and 
forth  between  New  York  and  Florida. 
On  every  trip  to  New  York  he  brings 
two  of  the  dogs  with  him,  taking  them 
back  and  exchanging  them  for  a  dif- 
ferent two  on  his  next  trip.  Ben  says 
he  wants  to  keep  acquainted  with  all 
of  them,  and  this  is  the  only  way  he 

sees  to  do  so. 

*  *     * 

Franchot  Tone's  guest  appearance 
the  middle  of  January  on  Kate  Smith's 
program  was  sort  of  a  try-out  for  a 
regular     air     series.     Elaine     Stern 


Movies'  Joan  Crawford  and  radio's  Charles  Martin  make  a  twosome. 


Carrington,  who  writes  the  Pepper 
Young's  Family  series,  has  turned  out 
half  a  dozen  or  so  scripts  for  his  use, 
and  now  all  that's  needed  is  a  sponsor. 

»     *     * 

Walter  Huston,  too,  may  be  one  of 
your  ear-fillers  before  the  season  is 
out.  He's  made  a  record  of  a  script 
adapted  from  one  of  Arthur  Train's 
"Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt"  stories,  and  spon- 
sors are  listening  to  it.  Arch  Oboler — 


of  "Alter  Ego"  and  Lights  Out  fame- 
did  the  adaptation  for  him. 

*     *     * 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C— "Hix  the  Hiker" 
would  be  a  good  title  for  Hix  Thode, 
young  violin  virtuoso  of  Station  WIS, 
Columbia.  Although  she  is  one  of  WIS' 
brightest  stars  and  directs  the  sta- 
tion's string  ensemble,  Hix  likes  noth- 
ing better  than  to  lay  down  the  bow, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


with  ostcd SmtwwSkiM. 


FOR  THE  GIRL 


NOW- 
EXTRA  "SKIN-VITAMIN" 

IN  A  FAMOUS  POWDER  BASE* 

Women  everywhere  praise  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  as  a  powder  base  .  .  .  now  they're 
excited  over  the  extra  skin  care  this  famous 
cream  brings.  Now  Pond's  contains  Vitamin 
A,  the  "skin-vitamin"  necessary  to  skin  health 
In  hospitals,  scientists  found  that  wounds  and 
burns  healed  quicker  when  "skin-vitamin" 
was  applied  to  them. 

Use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  before  powder 
and  for  overnight  to  help  supply  extra  "skin- 
vitamin"  for  your  skin.  Same  jars,  labels,  prices. 

j|{  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  based  upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


Tun*  In  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond'.  Program, 
Mondayi,  8:30  P.M.,  N.Y.  Tims,  N.  B.  C. 

Copyright.  1»3S.  Ponds  Eitrsct  Company 
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Adapted   from   the   radio   script   by   ARCH    080LER 


Copyrighted  by  Arch  Oboler,  1938 


On  the  opening  program  of  the  Wednesday- 
night  Texaco  Star  Theater  on  CBS,  Bette  Davis 
electrified  listeners  with  a  feat  of  radio  acting 
which  for  emotional  power  and  technical  perfec- 
tion had  never  been  equalled.  Her  vehicle  was 
"Alter  Ego,"  a  gripping  study  of  a  woman  in  whose 
body  dwelt  both  good  and  evil.  From  time  to  time 
Radio  Mirror  will  publish  adaptations  of  mem- 
orable dramatic  broadcasts,  together  with  the 
stories  of  the  stars  who  made  the  broadcasts,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  inaugurate  the  series 
with  this  fictionization  of  Arch  Oboler's  "Alter 
Ego"  and,  on  page  15,  Ruth  Rankin's  vivid  sketch 
of  Bette  Davis  herself. 

JOAN  first  heard  Carmen's  voice  on  the  night  her 
engagement  to  Bob  was  announced.  The  guests  had 
gone,  the  lights  were  winking  out  in  the  big  house, 
and  Bob  had  stayed  behind  a  moment  to  walk  with  her 
in  the  honeysuckle-scented  garden.  "Selfish  of  me," 
he  admitted,  "but  I  kept  wishing  everybody'd  leave 
so  we  could  be  alone  together,  Joan." 

"I  love  you,  Bob,"  she  whispered,  feeling  his  strength 
beside  her,  something  safe,  something  to  cling  to. 

Yet  a  moment  later  she  shivered,  suddenly  afraid. 
It  was  as  if  the  cold  finger  of  death  had  been  laid  across 
her  brow,  lightly  .  .  .  but  surely.  .  .  . 

"Why,  honey,  you're  trembling!  Let  me  go  in  and 
get  you  a  wrap." 

"No  ...  oh  no,  don't  go,"  she  begged,  dreading  the 
thought  of  being  left  alone  there  in  the  dark.   "It's  just 
.  .  I'm  only  tired,  that's  all." 

But  with  a  reassuring  pat  on  her  shoulder,  he  had 
gone. 

Then  Carmen  spoke  to  her.  "Joan!  Joan!"  Softly,  like 
a  voice  from  far  away.  Or  was  it  beside  her,  all  around 
her?  She  whirled,  looking  panic-stricken  into  the  silent 
depths  of  the  rhododendron  bushes. 

"What?  Who  is  it?  Who's  calling  my  name?"  she 
called,  and  heard  only  a  derisive  laugh  in  answer. 
"Please — you're  hiding  in  those  bushes,  aren't  you? 
Come  out,  so  I  can  see  you!  You're  trying  to  frighten 
me!" 

The  voice  was  closer,  taunting. 

"Cover  your  ears,  Joan — cover  your  ears.  .  .  .  And 
still  yOu  hear  me.  Now,  do  you  know  where  I  am?" 

Joan,  her  head  bowed  between  her  hands,  sobbed  in 
horror.  "No.  .  .  .  No.  .  .  ." 

"And  yet  it's  true!  I'm  within  you — in  your  own 
head!  That's  where  I  am.  That's  where  I've  been  all 
these  years!" 

"Madness!"   Joan  moaned. 

"Reality,  you  fool — not  madness!  The  two  of  us — 

Joan  and  Carmen — are  hving  in  the  same  body.  You've 

known  I  was  there,  haven't  you?" 

"No,  no,  I  didn't!  I  didn't  know!" 

"Oh,  yes  you  have!  You've  struggled  against  me  all 

your  life!  You've  choked  me,  smothered  me,  tried  to 
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keep  me  covered,  fought  against  me!  Remember  when 
you  were  little?  You'd  catch  living  things,  you'd  tear 
them,  hurt  them!  I  made  you  do  it — I  did!  Every  time 
you've  lied,  every  time  you've  cheated,  every  time 
you've  done  something  mean  or  cruel,  it  was  because 
I  made  you  do  it!" 

"I've  hated  you!"  Joan  cried. 

"And  I've  hated  you!  You've  kept  me  hidden  away — 
refusing  to  admit  I  was  here,  hiding  me  in  dark  cor- 
ners. You've  kept  me  in  chains,  and  I  couldn't  break 
free.  I've  waited  so  long — until  you  were  tired — until 
that  simple  little  mind  of  yours  was  tired.  But  now — 
I'm  going  to  live!  I'm  going  to  speak  words  that  others 
can  hear!  Do  what  I  want  with  this  body  I  live  in!" 

"No!  I  won't  let  you!" 

"You  can't  stop  me!"  Carmen  cried  exultantly. 
"Don't  try  to,  or  you'll  be  sorry!  I've  learned  how  to 
speak  at  last!  I'll  speak  through  your  mouth!  I'll  live!" 

Then,  at  the  sound  of  eager  footsteps  on  the  path, 
she  fell  silent,  and  Joan  rushed  into  Bob's  arms. 

But  Carmen  came  back.  Again  and  again  she  re- 
turned, during  the  weeks  before  Joan's  marriage,  coax- 
ing, wheedling,  storming,  demanding  that  Joan  follow 
her  will  into  evil.  On  the  night  before  the  wedding  she 
came  once  more,  while  Joan  lay  sleepless  in  her  room. 

"Come,"  she  whispered.  "Stop  fighting  me.  Let  me 
live,  in  you.  You  could  make  things  so  easy — so  easy 
for  both  of  us." 

Joan  writhed  in  agony  under  the  merciless,  unend- 
ing lash  of  that  malevolent  voice.  Was  there  no  way  to 
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■  "I'll  live!"  Carmen  cried 
exultantly.  Then,  at  the 
sound  of  Bob's  eager  steps 
on  the  path,  she  fell  silent. 


■^ 


Illustrated    by 
Seymour     Ball 


stop  it,  no  way  to  end  its  constant  whispering? 

"No!"  she  insisted.  "I  won't!  I'll  go  to  a  doctor— I'll 
tell  him  everything,  all  about  you!  He'll  help  me!" 

"You  mustn't!"  Carmen  said  sharply.  "No  doctor! 
He'll  tell  you  you're  mad,  put  you  away  in  an  insane 
asylum.  An  insane  asylum!" 

"I  don't  care,"  Joan  said  wearily.  "Anything.  Any- 
thing to  stop  this  torture  .  .  .  this  madness." 

Carmen  spoke  in  quick,  hurried  words.  "No,  wait.  A 
bargain!  Yes,  I'll  make  you  a  bargain!  Don't  go  to 
anyone,  and  I'll  give  you  your  freedom!  I'll  be  silent 
inside  of  you — I'll  never  talk  again — you'll  be  as  you 
once  were — alone!  You'll  be  just  as  you  used  to  be — 
if  you'll  only  go  away." 

"If  I  thought  you  meant  it  ...  if  I  could  only  trust 


"You  can!  Leave  this  house — go  away — to  a  new 
town — far  away!  Start  a  new  life!  I'll  leave  you  alone 
if  you  do.  But  go  away!  Go  away!" 

Just  before  dawn  on  what  was  to  have  been  her 
wedding  day,  Joan  crept  out  of  her  father's  house, 
taking  little  money,  leaving  only  a  message  asking  her 
father  and  Bob  not  to  look  for  her — to  forget  her.  She 
caught  a  train,  traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west, 
to  a  strange  city  where  she  lived  in  a  cheap,  shabby 
room.  Weeks  passed,  and  she  was  lonely  and  poor,  yet 
happier  than  she  had  been  since  her  engagement  night. 
For  Carmen  kept  her  promise:  she  was  silent;  she 
came  no  more  to  dispute  possession  of  Joan's  body. 

Then  Bob  found  her.  Patiently  and  lovingly,  he  had 
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Asipt.i    ton   III   rs.lt   »erlpt   fcy  ARCH    OBOLER 


Copyrlo.t.d   by   Arek   Obol.r.    I»3i 


On  the  opening  program  of  the  Wednesday- 
night  Texaco  Star  Theater  on  CBS,  Bette  Davis 
electrified  listeners  with  a  feat  of  radio  acting 
which  for  emotional  power  and  technical  perfec- 
tion had  never  been  equalled.  Her  vehicle  was 
"Alter  Ego,"  a  gripping  study  of  a  woman  in  whose 
body  dwelt  both  good  and  evil.  From  time  to  time 
Radio  Mirror  will  publish  adaptations  of  mem- 
orable dramatic  broadcasts,  together  with  the 
stories  of  the  stars  who  made  the  broadcasts,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  inaugurate  the  series 
with  this  /ictionization  of  Arch  Oboler's  "Alter 
Ego"  and,  on  page  15,  Ruth  Rankin's  vivid  sketch 
of  Bette  Davis  herself. 

JOAN  first  heard  Carmen's  voice  on  the  night  her 
engagement  to  Bob  was  announced.  The  guests  had 
gone,  the  lights  were  winking  out  in  the  big  house, 
and  Bob  had  stayed  behind  a  moment  to  walk  with  her 
in  the  honeysuckle-scented  garden.  "Selfish  of  me," 
he  admitted,  "but  I  kept  wishing  everybody'd  leave 
so  we  could  be  alone  together,  Joan." 

"I  love  you,  Bob,"  she  whispered,  feeling  his  strength 
beside  her,  something  safe,  something  to  cling  to. 

Yet  a  moment  later  she  shivered,  suddenly  afraid. 
It  was  as  if  the  cold  finger  of  death  had  been  laid  across 
her  brow,  lightly  .  .  .  but  surely.  .  .  . 

"Why,  honey,  you're  trembling!  Let  me  go  in  and 
get  you  a  wrap." 

"No  ...  oh  no,  don't  go,"  she  begged,  dreading  the 
thought  of  being  left  alone  there  in  the  dark.  "It's  just 
.  .  I'm  only  tired,  that's  all." 

But  with  a  reassuring  pat  on  her  shoulder,  he  had 
gone. 

Then  Carmen  spoke  to  her.  "Joan!  Joan!"  Softly,  like 
a  voice  from  far  away.  Or  was  it  beside  her,  all  around 
her?  She  whirled,  looking  panic-stricken  into  the  silent 
depths  of  the  rhododendron  bushes. 

"What?  Who  is  it?  Who's  calling  my  name?"  she 
called,  and  heard  only  a  derisive  laugh  in  answer. 
"Please — you're  hiding  in  those  bushes,  aren't  you? 
Come  out,  so  I  can  see  you!  You're  trying  to  frighten 

mel" 

The  voice  was  closer,  taunting. 

"Cover  your  ears,  Joan — cover  your  ears.  .  .  .  And 
still  you  hear  me.  Now,  do  you  know  where  I  am?" 

Joan,  her  head  bowed  between  her  hands,  sobbed  in 
horror.  "No.  .  .  .  No.  .  .  ." 

"And  yet  it's  true!  I'm  within  you— in  your  own 
head!  That's  where  I  am.  That's  where  I've  been  all 
these  years!" 

"Madness!"  Joan   moaned. 

"Reality,  you  fool— not  madness!  The  two  of  us— 
Joan  and  Carmen— arc  living  in  the  same  body.  You've 
known  I  was  there,  haven't  you?" 

"No,  no,  I  didn't!  I  didn't  know!" 

"Oh.  yes  you  have!  You've  struggled  against  me  all 
your  life!  You've  choked  me.  smothered  me    tried  to 
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keep  me  covered,  fought  against  me!  Remember  when 
you  were  little?  You'd  catch  living  things,  you'd  tear 
them,  hurt  them!  I  made  you  do  it — I  did!  Every  time 
you've  lied,  every  time  you've  cheated,  every  time 
you've  done  something  mean  or  cruel,  it  was  because 
I  made  you  do  it!" 

"I've  hated  you!"  Joan  cried. 

"And  I've  hated  you!  You've  kept  me  hidden  away- 
refusing  to  admit  I  was  here,  hiding  me  in  dark  cor- 
ners. You've  kept  me  in  chains,  and  I  couldn't  break 
free.  I've  waited  so  long — until  you  were  tired — until 
that  simple  little  mind  of  yours  was  tired.  But  now— 
I'm  going  to  live!  I'm  going  to  speak  words  that  others 
can  hear!  Do  what  I  want  with  this  body  I  live  in!" 

"No!  I  won't  let  you!" 

"You  can't  stop  me!"  Carmen  cried  exultantly. 
"Don't  try  to,  or  you'll  be  sorry!  I've  learned  how  to 
speak  at  last!  I'll  speak  through  your  mouth!  I'll  live!" 

Then,  at  the  sound  of  eager  footsteps  on  the  path, 
she  fell  silent,  and  Joan  rushed  into  Bob's  arms. 

But  Carmen  came  back.  Again  and  again  she  re- 
turned, during  the  weeks  before  Joan's  marriage,  coax- 
ing, wheedling,  storming,  demanding  that  Joan  follow 
her  will  into  evil.  On  the  night  before  the  wedding  she 
came  once  more,  while  Joan  lay  sleepless  in  her  room. 

"Come,"  she  whispered.  "Stop  fighting  me.  Let  me 
live,  in  you.  You  could  make  things  so  easy— so  easy 
for  both  of  us." 

Joan  writhed  in  agony  under  the  merciless,  unend- 
ing lash  of  that  malevolent  voice.  Was  there  no  way  «> 


■  "I'll  live!"  Cormen  cried 
eiultontly.  Then,  at  the 
sound  of  Bob's  eager  steps 
on  the  path,  she  fell  silent. 


Ill.itrot.d     by 
Stynoir      lell 


stop  it,  no  way  to  end  its  constant  whispering? 

"No!"  she  insisted  'I  won't!  Ill  go  to  a  doctor — I'll 
tell  him  everything,  all  about  you!  Hi-'ll  help  mi 

"You  mustn't!"  Carmen  said  sharply.  "No  doctor! 
He'll  tell  you  you're  mad,  put  you  away  in  an  insane 
asylum.  An  insane  asylum!" 

"I  don't  care,"  Joan  said  wearily.  "Anything.  Any- 
thing to  stop  this  torture  .  .  .  this  madr 

Carmen  spoke  In  quick,  hurried  words.  "No,  wait.  A 
bargain!  Yes,  I'll  make  you  a  bargain!  Don't  go  to 
anyone,  and  I'll  give  you  your  freedom!  I'll  be  silent 
inside  of  you — I'll  never  talk  again — you'll  be  as  you 
once  were — alone!  You'll  be  just  as  you  used  to  be — 
if  you'll  only  go  away." 

"If  I  thought  you  meant  it  ...  if  I  could  only  trust 
you!" 

"You  can!  Leave  this  house — go  away — to  a  new 
town — far  away!  Start  a  new  life!  I'll  leave  you  Blona 
if  you  do.  But  go  away!  Go  away!" 

Just  before  dawn  on  what  was  to  have  been  hex 
wedding  day,  Joan  crept  out  of  her  father's  house, 
taking  little  money,  leaving  only  a  message  asking  her 
father  and  Bob  not  to  look  for  her — to  forget  her.  She 
caught  a  train,  traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west, 
to  a  strange  city  where  she  lived  in  a  cheap,  shabby 
room.  Weeks  passed,  and  she  was  lonely  and  poor,  yet 
happier  than  she  had  been  since  her  engageim-nt  night 
For  Carmen  kept  her  promise:  she  was  silent;  she 
came  no  more  to  dispute  possession  of  Joan's  body. 
Then  Bob  found  her.  Patiently  and  lovingly,  he  had 


traced  her  to  her  refuge.  He  held  her  in  his  arms, 
soothing  her  with  gentle  words.  "I  don't  care  why  you 
ran  away,  Joan.  It  doesn't  matter  now.  Just  so  I've 
found  you — just  so  I  can  take  you  home." 

"But  I  can't  go  home,  Bob." 

He  couldn't  understand.  He  would  never  understand, 
she  knew.  Yet  she  went  on  trying  to  tell  him: 

"Please — if  you  really  love  me,  go  away  and  leave 
me  here!  Go  back — go  back  alone!  Please — I'm  begging 
you,  Bob!  Because  I  love  you  .  .  .  because  I  love  you " 

"You  love  me,  and  I  love  you — "  Bob  said  without 
comprehension.  Then,  suddenly  firm,  he  demanded: 
"We've  had  enough  of  this  nonsense!  I'm  going  down- 
stairs and  pay  our  bill,  then  we'll  pack  your  things 
and  catch  the  next  train  home.  And  no  arguments!" 

SHE  tried  to  call  him  back  as  he  left  the  room;  sud- 
denly she  was  afraid  to  be  alone.  And  then,  within 
her  head,  came  that  low,  insistent,  horrible  call: 

"Joan!  Joan!" 

"You've  come  back!"  Joan  cried  out  in  terror.  "But 
you  said  you  wouldn't!  You  said  you'd  leave  me  alone! 
You  lied!  You  lied  to  me!" 

"You  lied  to  yourself.  You  knew  I'd  go  wherever  you 
went." 

"You've  cheated  me!" 

"I  had  to  get  you  where  you'd  be  alone  with  Bob. 
That's  happening  now,  so  now  is  when  I  can  begin  to 
live."  The  voice  became  low  and  throaty.  "First,  I'll 
take  your  place  with  Bob!" 

"No!  You  can't  do  that!  You  don't  love  him!" 

"What  do  you  know  about  love,  you  little  white- 
faced  Puritan?  What  will  you  ever  know  about  love, 
unless  I  teach  you?  I'll  make  your  body  burn  and  sing 
and  cry!  I'll  make  it  crawl  in  the  mud  and  dance  in  the 
skies!  It'll  be  mine!  Mine!" 

"No,  I  won't  let  you!"  Joan  screamed.  "Never! 
Never!  I'll  tell  everyone  about  you!" 

"They'll  say  you're  mad,"  Carmen  reminded  her. 

"I  don't  care — I  don't  care,  I  tell  you!  I'll  drag  you 
out!  I'll  let  them  see  you — they'll  help  me  destroy 
you!" 

"I'll  destroy  you  first,"  whispered  Carmen. 

Then  Bob  was  back,  pulling  her  suitcase  out  from 
under  the  bed,  throwing  clothes  into  it,  talking  light- 
heartedly.  But  Joan  couldn't  hear  him.  All  she  heard 
was  Carmen's  voice,  drumming  against  her  brain, 
whispering  words  that  took  all  will  away  from  her. 

"The  scissors  on  the  dresser,  Joan  .  .  .  pick  them  up 
.  .  .  they're  sharp  .  .  .  hold  them  tight!" 

All  volition  was  gone.  She  could  only  move  like  an 
automaton  at  the  commands  of  the  voice. 

"He's  not  looking  .  .  .  raise  your  arm  .  .  .  higher  .  .  . 
higher  .  .  .  now — strikel" 

.  .  .  Then  people  came  running  into  the  room,  then 
police,  and  soon  the  days  were  a  spinning  nightmare 
of  dark  cells  and  crowded  courtrooms.  Through  the 
days  there  were  more  people,  talking.  People,  people, 
always  people  around  her,  talking,  talking.  Lawyers, 
policemen,  leaning  toward  her,  their  voices  loud,  their 
eyes  hard  and  cruel.  Doctors,  seeking  to  pry  into  her 
mind,  putting  sly  questions,  peering  at  her  sharply. 
"Sane  .  .  .  insane  .  .  .  sane  .  .  .  insane  ..."  over  and 
over  again  until  the  very  air  throbbed  with  the  sound. 

At  last  she  was  led  from  the  cell,  into  a  vast  room 
filled  with  more  people;  and  there  was  more  talking. 
All  through  the  court  room  she  felt  animosity  and 
hatred.  All  these  people,  talking,  shouting,  arguing, 
wanting  her  to  die,  willing  her  to  die!  It  was  her  trial, 
they  said.  Yet  how  could  she  speak  to  them,  how  could 
she  tell  them  that  it  was  Carmen  who  had  killed  Bob, 
not  she? 

Only  one  man  was  kind — the  young  lawyer  who  had 


been  apointed  by  the  judge  to  defend  her.  Eric  was  his 
name.  He  tried,  so  hard  to  help  her.  Long  hours  he 
spent  with  her  in  her  cell,  pleading  with  her  to  testify 
in  her  own  defense.  But  she  shook  her  head.  The  trial 
ended,  and  she  had  not  been  on  the  stand. 

Eric  said  the  jury  was  staying  out  longer  than  he'd 
expected — that  it  was  a  good  sign.  Joan  had  lost  track 
of  time.  She  could  only  sit  and  wait,  with  a  mind  blank, 
holding  neither  hope  nor  despair. 

Then  a  voice  cut  through  her  lethargy — a  voice  that 
had  been  mercifully  silent  since  the  night  it  com- 
manded her  to  take  Bob's  life. 

"They  won't  convict  you,  Joan.  Don't  worry.  You'll 
go  free — both  of  us  will  go  free.  .  .  ." 

Eric  touched  her  arm.  "Look,  Joan — the  jury's  com- 
ing in.  And  they're  smiling!  It  looks  as  if — " 

But  Carmen's  voice  was  talking  now: 

"See?  They're  going  to  acquit  you.  That  young  law- 
yer— Eric — he  got  you  off!  Aren't  you  glad,  Joan?  Now 
we'll  both  live — for  Eric.  He  loves  you,  doesn't  he? 
First  it  was  Bob  .  .  .  now  it"s  Eric.  .  .  ." 
•  "No!"  Joan  said.  "I  won't  let  you!  I  won't  let  you!" 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  standing  up.  Through 
the  haze  of  her  terror,  Joan  heard  him:  "We,  the  jury, 
find  the  defendant  not — " 

With  the  last  of  her  strength,  Joan  forced  the  words 
to  her  throat.  "Stop!  Stop!  I  am  guilty!  I  killed  him! 
I'm  guilty,  I  tell  you!  Guilty!  Guilty!" 

.  .  .  They  were  leading  her  down  a  dark  corridor — 
the  tall  heavy  men  in  uniform  and  the  black-robed 
priest.  The  floor  was  hard  and  chill  to  her  feet.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  was  a  door,  and  beyond  the  door  a 
flight  of  wooden  steps.  They  walked  up  those  steps 
together,  Joan  and  Carmen. 

"But  I  will  not  die  with  you,  Joan!" 

"You  will!  You  will,  Carmen.  That  is  why  I'm  not 
afraid.  I  know  that  when  I  die,  the  evil  of  you  dies 
with  me." 

"No!  I'll  be  close  to  you  for  all  eternity!  For  all 
eternity!  I  might  have  had  life,  but  for  you.  You  stole 
this  body  from  me.  And  for  that  I'll  never  give  you 
peace!  Never!  Never!  . . .  His  hand  is  on  the  lever,  Joan. 
You  can't  see,  but  I  can.  In  a  second — the  trap  beneath 
your  feet!  But  no  peace  for  you,  you  silly  white  one — 
never — ne  v — ' ' 

Her  words  cut  off  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  falling 
trap-door.  There  was  silence.  But — was  that  a  soft 
voice,  almost  a  sigh,  the  watchers  heard? 

"You  were  wrong,  Carmen,  evil  one,  you  were 
wrong.  .  .  .  You  couldn't  follow  me  here.  Now  there  is 
— peace.  .  .  ." 


How  could  one  woman  play  both  Joan 
and  Carmen?  Read  the  absorbing  in- 
side story,  on  the  opposite  page,  of 
how  Bette  Davis  accomplished  what 
no  other  actress  dared  to  attempt 
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In  her  broadcast  of  "Alter  Ego," 
Bette  Davis  took  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a  human  being  and  laid  them  open 
— while  an  audience  sat  fascinated. 


With  her  own  emotions  torn  to 
shreds,  Bette  Davis  was  inspired 
to  give  her  greatest  performance 


ON  the  evening  of  October  fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  several  million 
unsuspecting  persons  turned  their  radio 
dials  to  CBS  to  hear  the  first  in  a  new  series  of 
Texaco's  broadcasts.  .  .  . 

One  hour  later,  the  West  Coast  listeners  sat 
spellbound  over  their  unfinished  dinner,  and  the 
Easterners  had  utterly  forgotten  to  catch  up  with 
their  reading. 

They  had  just  heard  a  radio  drama  that  tied 
their  nerves  in  knots  and  left  them  temporarily 
paralyzed. 

The  poignant  impact  of  the  most  pliable,  shock- 
ing, and  emotionally  stirring  feminine  voice  in  the 
American  theater  did  this  strange  thing  to  them. 

The  voice  belongs  to  a  girl  named  Bette  Davis, 
who  was  gently  reared  and  has  had  little  worldly 
experience,  so  she  cannot  possibly  have  knowledge 
of  all  the  subtle  and  insidious  things  she  conveys 
through  the  medium  of  that  voice. 

In  this  particular  case,  she  had  two  voices — two 
separate  voices  as  sharply  defined  and  contrasted 
as  if  they  had  been  born  in  different  countries. 
People  who  missed  the  announcement  earlier  in 
the  program  are  still  pouring  letters  in  to  ask 
"who  played  the  other  girl"!  The  people  who 
heard  the  announcement  are  still  incredulously 
inquiring  if  Bette  Davis  {Continued  on  page  69) 
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"I'M   in  love.     I'm  in  love  as  I  never  have  been 
I    before." 

*  These  words,  confessed  by  Tyrone  Power  to  a 
friend  before  leaving  for  South  America  and  revealed 
only  after  his  secret  had  leaked  out,  confirms  the 
truth  of  Hollywood's  greatest  surprise  romance. 
"I'm  in  love  as  I  never  have  been  before." 
And  the  girl  who  won  Ty's  love  and  his  heart  is 
Annabella,  the  French  actress  who  shared  honors 
with  the  star  in  "Suez." 

If  a  bombshell  had  been  placed  directly  under 
Hollywood's  front  porch,  the  effect  could  have  been 
no  more  devastating  than  the  series  of  shocked 
explosives  that  took  place  at  every  Hollywood  break- 
fast table  when  newspapers  headlined  this  statement. 
"Annabella  sails  for  South  America  to  keep 
romantic  tryst  with  Tyrone  Power." 

Telephones  fairly  zipped  with  the  news.  Wires 
hummed  with  the  repeated  question  of  "Did  you  even 
suspect  it?"  And  then,  once  the  hubbub  had  sub- 
sided, Hollywood  began  comparing  notes,  remember- 
ing little  things  that  had  happened,  remembering 
times  when  Tyrone  and  Annabella  had  been  seen 
■  at  t His  or  that  nightspot. 
And  we  have  our  special  memory,  too.  Memory  of 
an  incident,  so  pronounced  it  has  sprung  up  in  our 
mind  many  times  since  a  day,  several  months  ago 
when  we  sat  in  the  studio  dining  room  lunching  with 
Tyrone. 

Tyrone  had  been  telling  us  of  his  hopes  and  dreams 
for  this  very  South  American  trip.  And  then  Don 
she  stopped  by  the  table  for  a  word  and  as  usual 
Don  always  leaves  there  laughing.  And  Tyrone  and 
I  were  still  laughing  after  Don  had  gone  on  to  his 
own  table.  Suddenly  we  both  glanced  up  at  the  same 
time  to  see  Annabella,  her  tailored  suit  in  keeping 
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with  her  short  boyish  bob,  enter  the  cafe.  Instantly 
the  laugh  died  in  Tyrone's  eyes  and  a  new  look,  one 
difficult  to  define,  crept  in.  He  followed  her  with  his 
glance  as  she  went  quietly  and  unobtrusively  to  her 
table  and  then  as  he  turned  to  speak  to  me,  I  noticed 
the  look  (one  of  quiet  peace  rather  than  one  of 
interest  or  even  excitement),  was  still  there. 

Intrigued,  I  looked  at  Annabella  more  attentively 
and  saw  only  a  plain  little  figure  outshone  by  at  least 
a  dozen  beautiful  girls  in  that  very  room.  The  short 
clipped  bob  only  emphasized  the  prominent  cheek 
bones  and  wide  mouth. 

So  we  went  back  to  our  chicken  a  la  king  almost 
convinced  our  imagination  had  been  playing  us  tricks. 

"Besides,  she's  married,"  a  member  of  the  studio 
staff  scoffed  when  we  asked  concerning  a  possible 
romance. 

So  too,  add  to  the  facts  that  Annabella  had  far 
from  proven  herself  a  sensation  in  her  American 
picture,  "The  Baroness  and  The  Butler,"  and  that 
she  was  neither  beautiful  nor  glamorous,  she  also  had 
an  attractive  husband,  the  French  actor,  Jean  Murat. 

How  then  did  this  girl,  above  all  others,  win  the 
heart  of  Hollywood's  most  eligible  bachelor?  For  with 
both  Gable  and  Robert  Taylor  frankly  devoting  them- 
selves to  no  one  but  Carole  Lombard  and  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  Tyrone,  fancy  free  after  his  romance  with 
Janet  Gaynor,  is  Hollywood's  man  of  the  hour;  with 
no  less  than  a  half  dozen  beautiful  and  famous  stars 
ready  to  lay  their  hearts  at  his  feet. 

How  then  (and  even  Hollywood  is  anxious  to 
know)  did  this  romance  come  to  such  seriousness  that 
Tyrone  could  say,  "I'm  in  love  as  I  never  have  been 
before." 

We  know  the  answer.  Through  a  friend  of  Anna- 
bella's  and  one  or  two  who  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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THERE  is  no  excuse  for  what  I  did. 
I  know  that.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  was  driven  by  a  force  stronger 
than  I — driven  to  a  madness  that  was 
like  a  sudden  tropical  storm.  It  passed, 
but  it  left  its  wreckage  behind  it. 

I  am— or  rather,  I  was — a  radio 
control-room  engineer,  the  man  who 
sits  behind  the  glass  panel  of  a  broad- 
casting studio,  making  the  delicate 
adjustments  which  blend  the  music 
you  hear  on  your  radio  set  into  a 
pleasing  and  harmonic  whole. 

My  wife  is  a  radio  singer  whose  real 
name  you  would  recognize  at  once  if 
I  told  it.  We  were  married  when  she 
was  a  struggling^  young  nobody,  all 
afire  with  ambition  to  be  a  star,  and 
we  fought  her  way  to  the  top — to- 
gether. It  happened  that  when  Arline 
did  her  first  network  program,  before 
we  were  married,  I  was  the  control- 
room  engineer  for  the  broadcast;  and 
in  her  first  commercial  contract  she 
made  the  stipulation  that  I  must  always 
be  at  the  controls  for  her  songs. 

This  wasn't  entirely  sentiment,  al- 
though sentiment  did  enter  into  it. 
Arline  truly  felt  that  I  understood  her 
voice  and  knew  how  to  manipulate  the 
controls  so  as  to  get  the  very  last  bit 
of  its  beauty  out  on  the  air. 

We  were  very  happy  in  those  early 
days  of  our  marriage.  She  was  as 
lovely  as  her  voice — tall,  with  a  skin 
like  smooth  ivory  against  which  the 
color  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  glowed  like 
strange  exotic  flowers.  We  were  deeply 
in  love.  If  I  had  another  program  to 
do  after  hers,  she  would  wait  for  me 
in  the  great  entrance  hall  of  the  broad- 
casting studio,  and  then  we  would 
walk  home  together,  arm  in  arm  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  stopping  to  look  into  the 
brightly  lighted  shop  windows — two 
comrades,  perfectly  in  tune  with  each 
other. 

But  that  was  only  at  first.  As  the 
months  went  by,  and  Arline  became 
more  famous  and  important,  she  no 
longer  had  time  to  wait  for  me.  Her 
fifteen-minute  program,  on  the  air 
every  night  at  the  same  time,  came  to 
an  end,  and  her  new  sponsors  decided 
to  make  her  part  of  a  half -hour  weekly 
variety  show.  That  meant  longer  hours 
of  rehearsal,  more  time  spent  with  her 
singing  teacher,  with  her  dramatic 
coach,  with  her  manager  and  agent, 
Patsy  Flannigan — a  tough  little  Irish- 
man who  firmly  believed  that  Arline 
was  the  greatest  singer  in  radio,  and 
had  no  hesitation  about  saying  so  to 
sponsors. 

And  Arline  loved  all  the  rush  and 
excitement.  It  intoxicated  her,  made 
her  days  a  thrilling  whirl  of  headlong 
delight.  At  last,  she  was  experiencing 
the  fame  she  had  fought  for  so  long 
and  so  hard.  But  that  very  fame  shut 
me  out  of  her  life. 

She  didn't  want  to  shut  me  out.  She 
tried  hard  to  keep  me  with  her.     If 
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there  was  a  party  for  the  cast  of  the 
show  after  the  broadcast,  I  was  always 
invited.  If  Patsy  Flannigan  issued 
orders  that  Arline  must  be  seen  at  this 
night  club  or  that,  she  wouldn't  go 
unless  I  was  free  to  escort  her.  But  I  was  never  com- 
fortable. The  conversation  at  the  parties  was  about 
people  and  events  I  didn't  know,  and  at  the  night 
clubs  I  had  the  feeling  I  wasn't  there  at  all — that  I 
was  invisible,  so  that  people  looked  right  through  me. 

THERE  was  nothing  I  could  do  or  say.  Over  and 
over  again  I  told  myself  that  I  was  glad  of  Arline's 
success — that  I  only  wanted  her  to  be  happy,  and  if 
fame  made  her  happy,  I  was  content.  But  I  was  lying 
to  myself,  and  in  my  heart  I  knew  it.  What  I  really 
wanted  was  to  be  the  dominant  member  of  the  family. 
I  wanted  to  make  Arline  dependent  on  me  for  every- 
thing— for  her  work,  her  relaxation,  her  food  and 
clothing.  But  she  depended  upon  me  for  nothing. 
She  had  become  sufficient  unto  herself. 

I  hid  this  jealousy  in  my  soul,  and  because  it  was 
hidden  and  suppresed  it  festered  and  burned  there 
like  some  terrible  disease.  My  only  happiness  came 
when  Arline  was  on  the  air,  when  her  voice  flowed, 
as  it  were,  beneath  my  fingers;  because  then  I  knew 
that  she  depended  upon  me. 

Then,  one  afternoon  during  rehearsal  of  the  broad- 
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cast,  I  found  a  new  way  to  torture 
myself.  To  jealousy  of  her  career,  I 
added  a  new  and  more  vicious  jealousy 
— of  another  man. 

It  happened  during  one  of  those 
unexplained  lulls  in  rehearsal-time,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  waiting  for  everybody  else.  Sitting  in  the 
control  room,  I  looked  up  to  see  Arline  standing  near 
one  of  the  microphones,  chatting  with  Lief  Andrews, 
the  program's  baritone  soloist.  Andrews  was  a  new 
singer.  This  was  his  first  sponsored  program,  and  he 
had  been  on  it  only  a  few  weeks.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  full  of  high  spirits  and  friendliness,  and 
very  popular  with  the  other  people  on  the  show.  On 
the  previous  week's  broadcast,  he  and  Arline  had  sung 
a  duet  together  for  the  first  time,  and  the  experiment 
had  worked  out  so  well  they  were  going  to  repeat  it 
each  week. 

Now,  as  he  and  Arline  stood  on  the  platform,  talk- 
ing, there  was  something  about  the  gayety  in  her  face 
that  wore  a  tormenting  suspicion  in  my  mind.  She 
looked  so — so  happy!  Suddenly  I  reached  out  and 
flipped  the  switch  which  opened  the  microphone  near 
them. 

A  few  seconds  later  I  flipped  it  back,  my  cheeks 
burning.  It  was  only  a  funny  story  that  Andrews  had 
been  telling  Arline,  a  silly  gag  which  was  making  the 
rounds  of  the  studio.  Nothing  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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THERE  is  no  excuse  for  what  I  did. 
I  know  that.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  was  driven  by  a  force  stronger 
than  I — driven  to  a  madness  that  was 
like  a  sudden  tropical  storm.  It  passed, 
but  it  left  its  wreckage  behind  it. 

I  am — or  rather,  I  was — a  radio 
control-room  engineer,  the  man  who 
sits  behind  the  glass  panel  of  a  broad- 
casting studio,  making  the  delicate 
adjustments  which  blend  the  music 
you  hear  on  your  radio  set  into  a 
pleasing  and  harmonic  whole. 

My  wife  is  a  radio  singer  whose  real 
name  you  would  recognize  at  once  if 
I  told  it.  We  were  married  when  she 
was  a  struggling  young  nobody;  all 
afire  with  ambition  to  be  a  star,  and 
we  fought  her  way  to  the  top — to- 
gether. It  happened  that  when  Arline 
did  her  first  network  program,  before 
we  were  married,  I  was  the  control- 
room  engineer  for  the  broadcast;  and 
in  her  first  commercial  contract  she 
made  the  stipulation  that  I  must  always 
be  at  the  controls  for  her  songs. 

This  wasn't  entirely  sentiment,  al- 
though sentiment  did  enter  into  it. 
Arline  truly  felt  that  I  understood  her 
voice  and  knew  how  to  manipulate  the 
controls  so  as  to  get  the  very  last  bit 
of  its  beauty  out  on  the  air. 

We  were  very  happy  in  those  early 
days  of  our  marriage.  She  was  as 
lovely  as  her  voice— tall,  with  a  skin 
like  smooth  ivory  against  which  the 
color  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  glowed  like 
strange  exotic  flowers.  We  were  deeply 
in  love.  If  I  had  another  program  to 
do  after  hers,  she  would  wait  for  me 
in  the  great  entrance  hall  of  the  broad- 
casting studio,  and  then  we  would 
walk  home  together,  arm  in  arm  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  stopping  to  look  into  the 
brightly  lighted  shop  windows— two 
comrades,  perfectly  in  tune  with  each 
other. 

But  that  was  only  at  first.  As  the 
months  went  by,  and  Arline  became 
more  famous  and  important,  she  no 
longer  had  time  to  wait  for  me.  Her 
fifteen-minute  program,  on  the  air 
every  night  at  the  same  time,  came  to 
an  end,  and  her  new  sponsors  decided 
to  make  her  part  of  a  half -hour  weekly 
variety  show.  That  meant  longer  hours 
of  rehearsal,  more  time  spent  with  her 
singing  teacher,  with  her  dramatic 
coach,  with  her  manager  and  agent 
Patsy  Flannigan— a  tough  little  Irish- 
man who  firmly  believed  that  Arline 
was  the  greatest  singer  in  radio,  and 
had  no  hesitation  about  saying  so  to 
sponsors. 

And  Arline  loved  all  the  rush  and 
excitement.  It  intoxicated  her  made 
her  days  a  thrilling  whirl  of  headlong 
delight.  At  last,  she  was  experiencing 
the  fame  she  had  fought  for  so  long 
and  so  hard.  But  that  very  fame  shut 
me  out  of  her  life. 

She  didn't  want  to  shut  me  out  She 
tried  hard  to  keep  me  with  her.  If 
IS 
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there  was  a  party  for  the  cast  of  the 
show  after  the  broadcast,  I  was  always 
invited.  If  Patsy  Flannigan  issued 
orders  that  Arline  must  be  seen  at  this 
night  club  or  that,  she  wouldn't  go 
unless  I  was  free  to  escort  her.  But  I  was  never  com- 
fortable. The  conversation  at  the  parties  was  about 
People  and  events  I  didn't  know,  and  at  the  night 
clubs  I  had  the  feeling  I  wasn't  there  at  all— that  I 
was  invisible,  so  that  people  looked  right  through  me. 

THERE  was  nothing  I  could  do  or  say.  Over  and 
1  over  again  I  told  myself  that  I  was  glad  of  Arline's 
success— that  I  only  wanted  her  to  be  happy,  and  if 
fame  made  her  happy,  I  was  content.    But  I  was  lying 
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cast,  I  found  a  new  way  to  torture 
myself.  To  jealousy  of  her  career,  I 
added  a  new  and  more  vicious  jealousy 
— of  another  man. 

It  happened  during  one  of  those 
unexplained  lulls  in  rehearsal-time,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  waiting  for  everybody  else.  Sitting  in  the 
control  room,  I  looked  up  to  see  Arline  standing  near 
one  of  the  microphones,  chatting  with  Lief  Andrews, 
the  program's  baritone  soloist.  Andrews  was  a  new 
singer.  This  was  his  first  sponsored  program,  and  he 
had  been  on  it  only  a  few  weeks.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  full  of  high  spirits  and  friendliness,  and 
very  popular  with  the  other  people  on  the  show.  On 
the  previous  week's  broadcast,  he  and  Arline  had  sung 


to  myself,  and  in  my  heart  I  knew  it.  What  I  really  a  duet  together  for  the  first  time,  and  the  experiment 
wanted  was  to  be  the  dominant  member  of  the  family. 
I  wanted  to  make  Arline  dependent  on  me  for  every- 
thing—for  her  work,  her  relaxation,  her  food  and 
clothing.  But  she  depended  upon  me  for  nothing. 
She  had. become  sufficient  unto  herself. 

I  hid  this  jealousy  in  my  soul,  and  because  it  was 
hidden  and  suppresed  it  festered  and  burned  there 
"ke  some  terrible  disease.  My  only  happiness  came 
when  Arline  was  on  the  air,  when  her  voice  flowed, 
as  it  were,  beneath  my  fingers;  because  then  I  knew 
'hat  she  depended  upon  me. 

"hen,  one  afternoon  during  rehearsal  of  the  broad- 


had  worked  out  so  well  they  were  going  to  repeat  it 
each  week. 

Now,  as  he  and  Arline  stood  on  the  platform,  talk- 
ing, there  was  something  about  the  gayety  in  her  face 
that  wore  a  tormenting  suspicion  in  my  mind.  She 
looked  so — so  happy!  Suddenly  I  reached  out  and 
flipped  the  switch  which  opened  the  microphone  near 
them. 

A  few  seconds  later  I  flipped  it  back,  my  cheeks 
burning.  It  was  only  a  funny  story  that  Andrews  had 
been  telling  Arline,  a  silly  gag  which  was  making  the 
rounds  of  the  studio.  Nothing  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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The  Sdc&e.  Gasz&L 


Laughs  written  for  the  air  but  never 
enjoyed  till  now — a  new  readio  broad- 
cast,  guest-starring    Leslie   Howard 


IT'S  Sunday  night  in  a  CBS  playhouse.  The 
theater  is  filled  with  happy,  eager  people, 
waiting  to  hear  an  hour-long  Eddie  Cantor 
broadcast.  .  .  .  What?  Eddie  Cantor  broadcasts 
on  Mondays,  and  only  for  thirty  minutes?  We 
know  that,  but  just  the  same,  this  is  Sunday 
night,  the  show  lasts  an  hour,  and  what's 
more — it's  a  broadcast  that  never  goes  over 
the  air! 

Eddie  Cantor  always  prepares  a  script  that's 
twice  as  long  as  the  one  he  actually  uses  for 
his  program.  This  script  is  rehearsed,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  regular  show,  and  is  then  per- 
formed by  the  full  company  before  an 
audience,  on  the  Sunday  night  before  the 
broadcast.  Eddie  watches  the  audience,  clocks 
the  laughs  on  the  different  gags,  and  then 
writes  a  completely  new  script,  using  only  the 
cream  of  the  material  he  had  in  the  first  one, 
to  insure  a  program  that  is  packed  with 
laughter. 

But  in  doing  this  he  discards  many  a  side- 
splitting line,  many  a  funny  situation  which 
you  never  hear  on  your  loudspeakers.  So 
Radio  Mirror  asked  and  received  Eddie's  per- 
mission to  bring  you  this  special  readio-broad- 
cast,  adapted  from  the  original  script  of  his 
anniversary  show.  Except  for  a  few  lines  that 
have  been  retained  for  continuity's  sake,  this  is 
a  broadcast  that  was  never  heard  on  the  air — 
and  furthermore,  a  broadcast  that  will  make 
you   laugh   when   you   aren't   chuckling,    and 


roar  when  you  aren't  laughing. 

And  now,  here  comes  Walter  King  to  announce  the 
show: 

King:  The  Camel  Caravan,  starring  Eddie  Cantor, 
and  guest-starring  the  international  favorite,  Leslie 
Howard! 

Eddie:    Hello,  everybody' 


■  Eddie  puts  a  jinx  on 
his  prize  laugh  get- 
ter, the  Mad   Russian. 


Broadcast  You  Never  Heard 


King:  Hello,  Eddie.  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate you — tonight  you  begin  your  ninth  year  in 
radio.  Tell  me,  Eddie,  was  1930  the  first  time  you 
appeared  on  the  air? 

Eddie:  Yes — but  it  was  my  ambition  to  get  into 
radio  as  far  back  as  1918.  In  those  days  we  only 
had  crystal  sets — remember?    You  just  tied  one  wire 


to  the  bedpost — another  wire  to  the  sink — then  you 
put  on  the  earphones,  and  nothing  came  out  but  water! 
That  was  the  first  time  anybody  in  our  block  had  his 
face  washed  since  the  blizzard  of  '88! 

King:  Well,  never  mind,  Eddie — even  if  you  didn't 
start  until  1930,  you've  certainly  had  quite  a  career 
in  radio. 

Eddie:  Well — I've  been  sponsored  by  coffee, 
toothpaste,  gasoline,  and  now  cigarettes — the 
best. 

King:  For  eight  years  you've  been  kept  on 
the  air  by  four  sponsors? 

Eddie:  (The  proud  parent!)  No  —  five 
daughters! 

King:  Eight  years  on  the  air  is  a  long  time. 
I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  dig  up  new  jokes 
every  week. 

Eddie:  When  I  start  doing  it,  I'll  let  you 
know!  ....  I'm  kidding,  Walter.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1930  we  were  up  to  date  with  our 
material.  I  remember  doing  one  joke  then 
where  I  got  off  the  train  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
tan,  and  a  woman  said,  "Take  my  bags,  boy" — 
and  gave  me  a  fifty  cent  tip.  Of  course,  I 
refused  it.  ...  I  said,  "Madame,  I'm  Eddie 
Cantor — with  me  it's  a  dollar  or  nothing!" 

King:  But  Eddie,  you  did  that  very  same 
joke  last  week. 

Eddie:  Just  shows  you  how  up  to  date  we 
were  eight  years  ago! 

King:  Eddie,  wasn't  that  famous  line,  "We 
Want  Cantor"  started  by  Chase  and  Sanborn 
in  1931? 

Eddie:  No,  Walter — "We  Want  Cantor"  was 
started  by  my  brokers  in  1929! 

King:  That  was  one  bad  year  for  you,  Eddie. 

Eddie:  Yes — but  the  year  before,  things 
were  different.   I  had  (Continued  on  page  66) 

■  Leslie  Howard  is  guest  star 
on  this  special  Cantor  program. 


■  Announcer  Walter 
King  takes  a  gag  right 
out  of  his  boss'  mouth. 


The  Sdcte.  Gafifct 

.     .  -     roar  when  you  aren't  laughing. 

Laughs  written  for  the  air  but  never      And  now  here  comes  waiter  King  to  announce  the 

J'~  LmiuI.         King-    The  Camel  Caravan,  starring  Eddie  Cantor, 
en|Oyed  till  nOW— anew  reaaiODTOau       ^  guest.starring  the   international  favorite,   Leslie 

,      Howard! 

cast,   guest-starring   Leslie   Howard       eddie:  HeUo,  everybody- 


IT'S  Sunday  night  in  a  CBS  playhouse.  The 
theater  is  filled  with  happy,  eager  people, 
waiting  to  hear  an  hour-long  Eddie  Cantor 
broadcast.  .  .  .  What?  Eddie  Cantor  broadcasts 
on  Mondays,  and  only  for  thirty  minutes?  We 
know  that,  but  just  the  same,  this  is  Sunday 
night,  the  show  lasts  an  hour,  and  what's 
more— it's  a  broadcast  that  never  goes  over 
the  air! 

Eddie  Cantor  always  prepares  a  script  that's 
twice  as  long  as  the  one  he  actually  uses  for 
his  program.  This  script  is  rehearsed,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  regular  show,  and  is  then  per- 
formed by  the  full  company  before  an 
audience,  on  the  Sunday  night  before  the 
broadcast.  Eddie  watches  the  audience,  clocks 
the  laughs  on  the  different  gags,  and  then 
writes  a  completely  new  script,  using  only  the 
cream  of  the  material  he  had  in  the  first  one, 
to  insure  a  program  that  is  packed  with 
laughter. 

But  in  doing  this  he  discards  many  a  side- 
splitting line,  many  a  funny  situation  which 
you  never  hear  on  your  loudspeakers.  So 
Radio  Mirror  asked  and  received  Eddie's  per- 
mission to  bring  you  this  special  readio-broad- 
cast,  adapted  from  the  original  script  of  his 
anniversary  show.  Except  for  a  few  lines  that 
have  been  retained  for  continuity's  sake,  this  is 
a  broadcast  that  was  never  heard  on  the  air — 
and  furthermore,  a  broadcast  that  will  make 
you   laugh   when    you   aren't  chuckling,   and 


■  Eddie  puts  a  jinx  on 
his  prize  laugh  get- 
ter, the  Mad   Russian. 


Broadcast  You  Never  Heard 


King:    Hello,  Eddie.   I  want  to  be  the  fW  („ 
gratulate  you-tonight  you  begin  your  niS  £""„ 
rad.o.    Tell  me,  Eddie,  was  1930  the  first  time  vou 
appeared  on  the  air?  you 

Eddie:     Yes-but  it  was  my  ambition  to  get  into 
radio  as  far  back  as   1918.    In   those  d»vt  „         > 
had  crystal  sets-remember?    Youtst  SSToES^ 


Put  on  ttd?°Stranother  wire  to  "»  "ink-then  you 
Tnat  wa,  .t"Pfi  T^  and  n°thing  came  out  »"'  ™L 
face  wa,hL  FSt  £mt anybody  in  our  bl°<*  ^d  his 
iace  washed  since  the  blizzard  of  '88' 

sta7Tuntii*?«nneVer.™nd'  ^^ven  if  you  didn't 
in  rid™  '  y°U  Ve  CertainIy  had  O""6  a  career 

Eddie:  Well— I've  been  sponsored  by  coffee, 
best  gaS°'ine'  and  now  c'garettes— the 

King:  For  eight  years  you've  been  kept  on 
the  air  by  four  sponsors? 

Eddie:  (The  proud  parent.')  No  — five 
daughters! 

King:    Eight  years  on  the  air  is  a  long  time. 
I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  dig  up  new  jokes 
every  week. 
Eddie:    When  I  start  doing  it,  I'll  let  you 

know! 1>m  Adding  Walter.   Even  as  far 

back  as  1930  we  were  up  to  date  with  our 
material.  I  remember  doing  one  joke  then 
where  I  got  off  the  train  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
tan,  and  a  woman  said,  "Take  my  bags,  boy"— 
and  gave  me  a  fifty  cent  tip.  Of  course,  I 
■4  refused  it.  ...  I  said,  "Madame,  I'm  Eddie 

Cantor— with  me  it's  a  dollar  or  nothing!" 

King:  But  Eddie,  you  did  that  very  same 
joke  last  week. 

Eddie:  Just  shows  you  how  up  to  date  we 
were  eight  years  ago! 

King:  Eddie,  wasn't  that  famous  line,  "We 
Want  Cantor"  started  by  Chase  and  Sanborn 
in  1931? 

Eddie:    No,  Walter— "We  Want  Cantor"  was 

started  by  my  brokers  in  1929! 

King:  That  was  one  bad  year  for  you,  Eddie 

Eddie:     Yes— but   the   year   before,    things 

were  different.   I  had  (Continued  on  page  66) 


■  Once  Dorothy  Bradshaw, 
now  she  proudly  bears 
the    name    of   Mrs.    Novis. 


DONALD  NOVIS  is  back  in 
the  Big  Time.  Back  in  the 
chips.  Back  in  the  lime- 
light. 

And  all  because  his  woman 
stuck  by  him. 

Two  years  ago,  Don  Novis'  star 
was  one  of  the  brightest  in  the 
radio  heavens.  He  had  sung  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  heap  on  a 
half-dozen  popular  radio  series; 
he  was  much  in  demand  on  the 
concert  stages,  and  he  was  star- 
ring in  Billy  Rose's  lush  extrava- 
ganza, "Jumbo,"  a  monster 
circus-musical  show  whose  lavish 
nipups  had  New  York  gasping. 

Then,  one  evening — it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  show's  run — Don, 
still  in  makeup  and  costume, 
walked  to  the  travel  desk  of  his 
hotel,  rang  for  a  sleepy  attendant. 

"Can  you  get  me  a  reservation 
for  the  Florida  train  tomorrow 
morning?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.    For  how  many?" 
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By  PAULINE  SWANSON 

When  all  the  world 
was  saying  he  was 
through,  one  person 
had  faith  in  Donald 
Novis — and  stood  by 


"One,"  said  Don. 

After  that  night,  Don  Novis 
slipped  almost  into  obscurity  for 
two  entire  years.  He  reappeared 
briefly  twice — to  sing  for  two 
months  on  "The  California  Hour," 
for  a  short  engagement  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago — and 
then  his  name  dropped  complete- 
ly out  of  the  news. 

Today  he's  back  again,  singing 
every  Tuesday  night  on  Hie 
Fibber  McGee  comedy  program. 
Listeners  say  his  voice  is  better 
than  ever.  Critics  at  their  radio 
dials  say  that  it  must  have  taken 
a  lot  of  grit  to  climb  back  up  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder — most  of 
them  don't  do  it  after  a  bad  fall. 

Why  did  Don  Novis  disappear 
so  suddenly  from  public  atten- 
tion? 

What — or  who — is  responsible 
for  his  return? 

The  answers  are  contained  in 
a  story   (Continued  on  page  62) 
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■  Cary  Grant's  a  good 
foil  for  the  Lombard 
comedy  skits.  Cary's 
latest  picture  is 
RKO's    "Gunga    Din." 


RADIO  has  finally  outdone  itself  in  signing 
up  big  names!  Out  of  Hollywood,  home 
of  the  gigantic,  stupendous,  overwhelming 
and  slightly  terrific,  comes  the  season's  most 
star-studded  show — Carole  Lombard,  Cary 
Grant,  Ronald  Colman,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
perhaps  the  Marx  Brothers,  all  in  one  tinsel- 
wrapped  package.  You  can  hear  them  on 
NBC's  Red  network,  Sunday  nights  from 
10:00  to  11:00,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  Kellogg: 
the  last  word  in  big-time  radio. 


■  The  movies'  lovable 
queen  of  screwball 
comedy  is  ruling  the 
airlanes — Carole  Lom- 
bard in  one  of  her  more 
dramatic     moments. 
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Now  it's  radio's  turn  to  enjoy  madcap  John  Barrymore — matinee  idol, 
great  lover,  stormy  petrel  of  the  stage,  and  recently  even  a  zany 
screen  comedian — but  always  and   forever    in    the    nation's    headlines 


RADIO'S 
PHOtO- 
MIKROR 


THE  John  Barrymore  profile  (always  the  left  side)  was  as  famous 
in  its  day  as  the  Robert  Taylor  widow's  peak  or  the  Gable  grin  is 
now — the  object  of  muph  feminine  adoration  and  some  masculine 
envy.  Today,  going  on  57  (his  birthday  is  February  15),  Barrymore 
is  still  famous,  but  less  for  the  profile  than  for  his  real  ability 
as  a  comedian  on  the  screen,  .and  now — as  the  polished  and  delightful 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  Wednesday  night  CBS  Texaco  Star 
Theater.  Married  for  the  fourth  time — as  the  result  of  a  cross- 
country romance  which  provided  a  field  day  for  newspaper  editors — 
he  now  lives  happily  in  Hollywood  with  his  wife,  the  former  Elaine 
Barrie,  although  for  a  while  this  marriage  too  was  near  collapse. 


Sa 


John's    was    an    acting    family.        ■    His  mother,  Georgie  Drew  Bar- 
Above,  grandmother  Louisa  Drew.       rymore,   was   a  star  of  the    I  880's. 


His  father,  Maurice  Barrymore,        ■    The  family   about    1888 — Ethel, 
dropped  the  family  name  of  Blythe.       Mrs.  Barrymore,   Lionel,  and  John. 


■  Playboy  Jack  Barrymore  was  28 
when  he  married  his  first  wife  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Katherine  Harris.    Right,  he 
made  a  very  romantic  "Romeo." 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LOVES  OF  A  PROFILE 


■  In  1920,  John  married 
Michael  Strange,  poet- 
ess (above).  They  have 
a  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  Diana  Blythe, 
who  made  her  social 
debut  this  year.  They 
were  divorced  in    1928. 


■  Right,  the  kiss  which 
culminated  in  John's 
third  marriage — to  the 
beautiful  Dolores  Cos- 
tello  who  played  oppo- 
site him  in  "The  Sea 
Beast."  Below,  the  bride 
and  groom,  Nov.,  1928. 


■  Above,  in  one  of  his 
first  silent  pictures, 
"On  the  Quiet,"  in  1915. 
Even  in  those  days  he 
liked  comedy.  Later  he 
went  in  for  such  thrillers 
as  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  and  "Svengali." 


■  Along  about  1 930,  John 
settled  down  to  a  more 
or  less  domestic  life  with 
Dolores,  their  daughter 
Ethel  Mae  and  son,  John 
Blythe,  Jr.  The  marriage 
lasted  seven  years — in 
l935,theywereaivorced. 
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■  At  the  age  of  54,  John 
married  Elaine  Barrie, 
who  was  21.  Their  hec- 
tic courtship  included 
a  cross  country  chase, 
and  after  their  marriage 
they  were  divorced, 
then  married  once  more. 

■  John  and  Lionel,  left, 
have  always  been  more 
friendly  than  John  and 
Ethel.  They've  played 
together  on  the  stage 
and  on  the  screen.  John 
says  that  Lionel  is  a 
better  actor  than  he  is. 

■Necktie-hater  John  Bar- 

rore  is  comfortable  at 
mike  as  he  broadcasts 
on  his  Wednesday  night 
show.  He  got  the  job  re- 
placing Adolphe  Men  jou, 
after  appearing  as  the 
hour's  second  guest  star. 
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ARE  THE 


TOO  GREAT? 

Will  Dorothy  Lamour  find  the  solution  to 
her  marriage  problem  without  being  forced 


to  sacrifice  her  screen  and  radio  career? 


V? 


Even  when  Herbie  Kay 
showed  publicly  that  he 
approved  of  Dorothy's 
dates  with  Randy  Scott 
(above),    people   talked. 


By 

ADELE 
WHITELY 
FLETCHER 


"It's  all  right  to  talk 
about  long  distance  mar- 
riage being  so  romantic, 
but  it  cheats  you  out  of 
the  important  things." 
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Fink 


NOW  that  Randy  Scott  is  free  he  plans  to  marry  a 
motion  picture  star  who  also  rates  high  on  the 
airwaves.  However,  her  divorce  from  a  famous 
band  leader  must  be  arranged." 

That  was  the  gist  of  that  famous  commentator's 
broadcast.  He  didn't  mention  names  but  it  was  clear 
enough  he  meant  Dorothy  Lamour  and  her  bandleader 
husband,  Herb  Kay.  No  one  else  fitted  the  description. 

Some  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  heard  him 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Another  Hollywood  divorce, 
so  what?  Others,  remembering  the  love  story  behind 
this  marriage,  were  shocked  and  sad. 

Down  in  Cold  Water  Canyon  in  Beverly  Hills,  in  a 
gracious  Georgian  Colonial  house,  Dorothy  Lamour 
heard  it  too.  A  sickness  swept  over  her. 

"That  call  to  New  York,",  she  said  to  the  long  dis- 
tance operator.  "Hurry  it,  please!" 

She  had  wanted  to  talk  to  Herb  about  her  work,  not 
because  she  needed  advice  but  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
sharing  life  to  its  least  detail.  She  had  wanted  to  tell 
him  about  the  mirror  her  mother  had  bought  to  hang 
over  the  carved  fireplace'  Nelson  Eddy  had  given  them , 
for  their  living-room.  But  these  casual,  happy  things 
must  wait  now.  Now,  to  dispel  any  doubts  that  fear 


might  breed  in  Herb  she  must  dignify  that  malingering 
comment  with  protestations  and  denials.. 

The  'phone  rang  at  last.  Herb's  voice  came  eagerly 
across  the  cities  and  prairies,  the  deserts  and  mountains 
that  lay  between  them. 

"Hello  Honey,  what's  new?" 

It  was  his  customary  greeting,  as  familiar  yet  excit- 
ing to  Dorothy  as  the  straight  line  of  his  neck  and  the 
strong  clasp  of  his  hand.  He  hadn't  heard  the  broadcast 
and  there  had  been  no  time  for  friends  to  tell  him. 
Dorothy  was  glad  of  this  until  she  tried  to  repeat  what 
she  had  heard.  Her  words  came  haltingly.  It  was  as  if 
she  spoke  the  calumny. 

"I'm  going  to  deny  it  publicly,"  she  called  to  him. 
"I'm  going  to  demand  a  retraction." 

Herb  was  quietly  firm  with  her.  The  way  he  was 
when  he  took  her  off  an  elevator  in  Marshall  Field's 
department  store  in  Chicago  and  made  her  soloist  with 
his  band.  The  way  he  was  when  he  guided  her  selection 
of  two  dresses  she  bought  with  money  he  advanced 
against  her  salary.  The  way  he  was  when  she  went 
away  because  she  loved  him  and  he  followed  because 
he  loved  her. 

"You  can't  do  either  of  the  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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ARE  THE 


ODDS' 

TOO  GREAT? 

Will  Dorothy  Lomour  find  the  solution  to 
her  marriage  problem  without  being  forced 
to  sacrifice  her  screen  and  radio  career? 


Even  when  Herbie  Kay 
showed  publicly  that  he 
approved  of  Dorothy's 
dates  with  Randy  Scott 
(above),    people   talked. 


By 

ADELE 

WHITELY 

FLETCHER 


"It's  all  right  to  talk 
about  long  distance  mar- 
riage being  so  romantic, 
but  it  cheats  you  out  of 
the  important  things." 


NOW  that  Randy  Scott  is  free  he  plans  to  marry  a 
motion  picture  star  who  also  rates  high  on  the 
airwaves.  However,  her  divorce  from  a  famous 
band  leader  must  be  arranged." 

That  was  '  the  gist  of  that  famous  commentator's 
broadcast.  He  didn't  mention  names  but  it  was  clear 
enough  he  meant  Dorothy  Lamour  and  her  bandleader 
husband,  Herb  Kay.  No  one  else  fitted  the  description. 

Some  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  heard  him 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Another  Hollywood  divorce, 
so  what?  Others,  remembering  the  love  story  behind 
this  marriage,  were  shocked  and  sad. 

Down  in  Cold  Water  Canyon  in  Beverly  Hills,  in  a 
gracious  Georgian  Colonial  house,  Dorothy  Lamour 
heard  it  too.  A  sickness  swept  over  her. 

"That  call  to  New  York,",  she  said  to  the  long  dis- 
tance operator.  "Hurry  it,  please!" 

She  had  wanted  to  talk  to  Herb  about  her  work,  not 
because  she  needed  advice  but  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
sharing  life  to  its  least  detail.  She  had  wanted  to  tell 
him  about  the  mirror  her  mother  had  bought  to  hang 
over  the  carved  fireplace" Nelson  Eddy  had  given  them, 
for  their  living-room.  But  these  casual,  happy  things 
must  wait  now.  Now,  to  dispel  any  doubts  that  fear 


might  breed  in  Herb  she  must  dignify  that  malingering 
comment  with  protestations  and  denials.. 

The  'phone  rang  at  last.  Herb's  voice  came  eagerly 
across  the  cities  and  prairies,  the  deserts  and  mountains 
that  lay  between  them. 

"Hello  Honey,  what's  new?" 

It  was  his  customary  greeting,  as  familiar  yet  excit- 
ing to  Dorothy  as  the  straight  line  of  his  neck  and  the 
.strong  clasp  of  his  hand.  He  hadn't  heard  the  broadcast 
and  there  had  been  no  time  for  friends  to  tell  him. 
Dorothy  was  glad  of  this  until  she  tried  to  repeat  what 
she  had  heard.  Her  words  came  haltingly.  It  was  as  if 
she  spoke  the  calumny. 

"I'm  going  to  deny  it  publicly,"  she  called  to  him. 
"I'm  going  to  demand  a  retraction." 

Herb  was  quietly  firm  with  her.  The  way  he  was 
when  he  took  her  off  an  elevator  in  Marshall  Field's 
department  store  in  Chicago  and  made  her  soloist  with 
his  band.  The  way  he  was  when  he  guided  her  selection 
of  two  dresses  she  bought  with  money  he  advanced 
against  her  salary.  The  way  he  was  when  she  went 
away  because  she  loved  him  and  he  followed  because 
he  loved  her. 

"You  can't  do  either  of  the  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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JOIN  THIS  MUSICAL  TREASURE  HUNT 


HELP  Sammy  Kaye  find  words  for  his  beau- 
tiful theme  song — and  maybe  win  a  prize 
into  the  bargain!  On  these  two  pages  Radio 
Mirror  publishes,  for  the  first  time  anywhere, 
the  music  of  the  haunting  melody  which  intro- 
duces Sammy's  broadcasts  on  the  Columbia  and 
Mutual  networks.  Sammy  Kaye  composed  the 
music  himself,  but  wrote  only  the  incomplete 
set  of  words  below,  and  he's  asking  you,  the 
readers  of  Radio  Mirror,  to  write  the  rest  of  the 
lyrics,   filling   in   the   blanks   in   the   music    as 


indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  on  opposite  page. 
Here's  a  hint  to  help  you  get  your  share  of  a 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes:  Read  the  rules  on  the 
opposite  page  carefully;  then  either  play  the 
music  over  several  times  on  the  nearest  piano, 
or  listen  in  to  Sammy's  broadcasts  until  you 
have  the  melody  firmly  established  in  your 
mind.  Then  you'll  find  it's  easy  to  fit  the  appro- 
priate words  to  the  tune.  Here's  hoping  you 
win  the  first  prize  of  $50,  the  second  prize  of 
$25,  or  one  of  the  next  five  prizes  of  $5  each! 
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Win  cash  prizes  by  helping  Sammy  Kaye  find  words  for  his 
beautiful   theme  song,   published    here   for   the   first   time 


CONTEST  RULES 


1.  Anyone,  anywhere,  may  compete  except  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  received  on  or  before  Wed- 
nesday, March  15,  1939,  the  closing  date  of  this  con- 
test. 

3.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  singa- 
bility  and  heart  appeal  and  on  this  basis  the  best 
entry  will  be  awarded  a  First  Prize  of  $50  cash. 
The  next  best  will  receive  $25  cash  and  the  five  next 
in  order  of  excellence  will  receive  $5  cash  each.  In 
the  event  of  ties  duplicate  awards  will  be  paid. 


4.  The  judges  of  this  contest  will  be  the  Editors 
of  Radio  Mirror  in  consultation  with  Sammy  Kaye, 
composer,  and  by  entering  you  agree  to  accept  their 
decisions  as  final. 

5.  No  entries  will  be  returned  nor  can  we  enter 
into  correspondence  concerning  any  entry.  It  is 
understood  that  winning  entries  become  the  prop- 
erty of  Radio  Mirror  and  Macfadden  Publications 
for  reproduction  wherever  desired. 

6.  Address  all  entries  to  RADIO  MIRROR  SONG 
CONTEST,  P.  O.  Box  556,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  woman's  love  and  faith  lead  John 
Wayne  out  of  darkness,  back  into  the 
sunlight  of   new   life   and   new   hope 


Illustrated  by  Fram  Felix 


The  Story  Thus  tar: 

RUTH  EVANS  went  without  question  when  a  message  came 
from  Dr.  John  Wayne  asking  her  to  come  to  meet  him  in 
the  car  he  was  sending  for  her.     Too  late  she  found  that  the 
message  was  a  trick  devised  by  John's  estranged  and  neurotic 
wife  to  place  Ruth  and  John  in   a  compromising  situation 
which  she  could  use  in  divorce  proceedings.     The  trick  was 
successful,  and  Norma  left  the  deserted  cabin  where  she  and 
a  detective  had  found  John  and  Ruth,  swearing  that  she  would 
cause  a  scandal  which  would  wreck  John's  career.     On  the 
way  back  to  town,  however,  her  car  overturned  and  she  was 
carried  to  a  farmer's  house  near-by.    John  and  Ruth,  coming 
along  behind  her,  recognized  the  car  and  followed  her  to 
the  house,  where  John,  realizing  the  extent  of  her  injuries, 
operated  upon  her.     He  saved  her  life,  but  when  she  re- 
covered she  was  hopelessly  out  of  her  mind  and  the  hospital 
authorities,  knowing  of  the  quarrel  between  her  and  John, 
criticized  him  for  operating  and  requested  his  resignation. 
John,   unable  to  endure  the  disgrace,  shipped  that  same 
night  on  an  outgoing  freighter,  which  was  wrecked  at  sea. 
All  but  Ruth  believed  John  was  dead,  but  she  insisted  he 
was   alive,    and   leaving  her   sister   Sue   and   the   invalid 
brother  whom  John  had  once  nursed  back  to  health,  she 
set  out  in  search  of  him.     At  last  she  found  him,  in  the 
little  town  of  Raventon,  alive — but  blinded  by  the  ex- 
plosion  which   had  wrecked   the   freighter.      Bitter   and 
lonely,  John  would  not  accept  her  love,  but  told  her  to 
go  away — that  he  no  longer  loved  her. 

PART  III 

RUTH  did  not  feel  the  full  impact  of  John  Wayne's 
words  at  once.  She  stood  with  him  in  the  dusty,  dis- 
ordered farmhouse,  staring  at  the  bitter  lean  lines  of 
his  face,  and  could  not  believe  he  had  said  that  thing. 
After  a  while,  her  numb  fingers  began  to  feel  the 
fabric  of  his  coat  and  she  saw  that  her  hands  still 
clutched  his  shoulders.  Her  arms  dropped  slowly  to 
her  sides.  Still,  she  did  not  speak.  What  was  there 
to  say  when  the  man  she  loved  had  told  her  he  no 
longer  loved  her? 

It  was  long  after,  when  she  sat  on  her  chipped 
enamel  bed  in  the  Raventon  Hotel,  that  she  began 
to  feel  the  hurt  sick  pain — and  to  think. 

Two  thoughts,  conflicting,  tore  at  her  conscious- 
ness.    She  must  go  away.     There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  when  a  man  has  put  you  out  of 
his  life.    You  must  go  away. 

But  if  the  man  you  love  is  blind,  if  his  life 
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Would  he  see?     And  if  he  did,  would  he  tell  her 
the  secret  she  still   hoped  he  had   been  hiding? 


lies  in  ruins   around   him,    if   he   exists   in   such 

V  *^  W*\  despair  that  you  wait  for  the   moment  when  life 

Ok   I  itself  will  seem  too  arduous  a  thing  for  him  to  endure, 

then — Oh,  no,  you  don't  go  away.     You  don't  leave 

him.     You  stay,  even  if  he  kills  you  with  every  cold 

and  bitter  word  he  says. 

And  so   Ruth   stayed.     She   wrote   to    Sue   and    asked 

her  to  put  Ned  on  the  train  for  Raventon.     A  little 

brother  could  serve  as  chaperon  when  an  unwanted  lady 

installed  herself  in  a  man's  house  to  take  care  of  him 

against  his  will. 

A  thirteen-year-old  boy  could  do  another  thing.   He  could 
very  successfully  disrupt  the  peace  that  John  Wayne  had 
said  he   prized.     For  sometimes — Ruth  dared   to   think — 
peace  is  a  poison. 

Ned  definitely  disturbed  John's  peace.    In  strong  boy  words 
he  flung  back  the  doctor's  own  pep  talks  at  him,  said  the 
very  things  that  the  doctor  had  said  when  Ned  was  in  need 
of  courage  to  face  the  struggle,  the  unbearable  disappoint- 
ments that  had  gone  into  his  fight  to  walk  on  his  own  two  legs 
again.     Now  the  doctor  was  hearing  these  little  lectures  on 
gameness,  on  perseverance,  and  there  came  a  day  when  Ruth 
believed  it  was  working.     John  Wayne  grumbled,  he  scolded, 
but  he  learned,  under  Ned's  bullying,  to  walk  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  unguided. 

Ned  and  Ruth  were  not  the  only  people  intent  on  disturbing 
John  Wayne's  peace.  There  was  the  Raventon  doctor,  old  Dr. 
Clayton,  whom  Ruth  had  dared  to  call  in  to  see  John's  eyes.  The 
fierce  medical  combats  that  ensued  made  even  Ruth  afraid  that 
she  had  gone  too  far. 

"Can't  you  understand  a  simple  term,"  she  heard  John  storming 
at  Dr.  Clayton  on  his  second  visit.  "I  told  you  yesterday  I  had  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage — a  concussion  at  the  occipital  lobe  of  my 
brain." 

"It's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Dr.  Clayton's  elderly  voice  did  not  yield 
an  inch.  "My  opthalmoscope  definitely  showed  the  condition  known 
as  ablatio  retinae — a  simple  detachment  of  the  retina." 
"Don't  explain  your  absurd  diagnosis  to  me.  I  know  what  ablatio 
retinae  is.  But  it's  impossible.  The  fact  is  that  the  optic  nerve 
is  dead  or  paralyzed." 

Dr.  Clayton  went  on  calmly,  "There's  been  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
choroid  in  both  eyes.  It's  simply  pushed  the  retina  back  and  brought 
about  a  detachment.  If  you  don't  believe  me  you  can  call  in  an 
eye  man  from  the  city.  In  fact,  my  advice  is  to  rush  him  here  and 
get  the  operation  over  at  once — " 

"Operation!  Don't  talk  rot!  I  know  what's  wrong  with  me  and  I 
don't  need  you  or  any  eye  specialist  to  kid  me  into  hoping  I'll  see 
again — " 

Dr.  Clayton  laughed.  "The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you're  a  doctor," 
he  said.  "You  know  they  have  a  saying  in  the  legal  profession  that 
a  man  who's  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client — " 
At  the  sudden  creak  of  John's  chair  Ruth  opened  the  door.  "John, 
please!"  She  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm.  "Remember,  I 
called  Dr.  Clayton." 

"That's  just  the  point,"  John  said  furiously.    "I  didn't  call  him.     Since 
you  asked  him  here,  you  can  ask  him  to  leave." 

Wordless  with  disappointment,  Ruth  followed  Dr.  Clayton  out.     "I'm  so 
sorry,"  she  began  on  the  porch. 

"Don't   be    silly,"    Dr.    Clayton   patted    her   shoulder.      She    looked    up 
amazed  to  see  the  smile  on  his  lined  old  face.     "Why  do  you  suppose  I 
got  him  so  angry?    My  girl,  it's  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  him.    It's 
when  he  sits  around  without  spirit  enough  to  get  mad — then's  when  you 
need    to    worry.      I    think   you    know    that."      (Continued    on   page   80) 


Sponsored  by  the  Makers  of  Rinso 
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A  woman's  love  and  faith  lead  John 
Wayne  out  of  darkness,  back  into  the 
sunlight  of   new   life   and   new   hope 


lllmtratod  by  From  Felix 


The  Story  Thus  tar: 

RUTH  EVANS  went  without  question  when  a  message  came 
from  Dr.  John  Wayne  asking  her  to  come  to  meet  him  in 
the  car  he  was  sending  for  her.    Too  late  she  found  that  the 
message  was  a  trick  devised  by  John's  estranged  and  neurotic 
wife   to  place  Ruth  and  John  in   a  compromising  situation 
which  she  could  use  in  divorce  proceedings.     The  trick  was 
successful,  and  Norma  left  the  deserted  cabin  where  she  and 
a  detective  had  found  John  and  Ruth,  swearing  that  she  would 
cause  a  scandal  which  would  wreck  John's  career.    On  the 
way  back  to  town,  however,  her  car  overturned  and  she  was 
carried  to  a  farmer's  house  near-by.    John  and  Ruth,  coming 
along  behind  her,  recognized  the  car  and  followed  her  to 
the  house,  where  John,  realizing  the  extent  of  her  injuries, 
operated  upon  her.     He  saved  her  life,  but  when  she  re- 
covered she  was  hopelessly  out  of  her  mind  and  the  hospital 
authorities,  knowing  of  the  quarrel  between  her  and  John, 
criticized  him  for  operating  and  requested  his  resignation. 
John,   unable  to  endure  the  disgrace,  shipped  that  same 
night  on  an  outgoing  freighter,  which  was  wrecked  at  sea. 
All  but  Ruth  believed  John  was  dead,  but  she  insisted  he 
was  alive,    and   leaving  her   sister  Sue   and   the  invalid 
brother  whom  John  had  once  nursed  back  to  health,  she 
set  out  in  search  of  him.     At  last  she  found  him,  in  the 
little  town  of  Raventon,  alive — but  blinded  by  the  ex- 
plosion   which   had   wrecked   the  freighter.     Bitter   and 
lonely,  John  would  not  accept  her  love,  but  told  her  to 
go  away — that  he  no  longer  loved  her. 

PART  III 

RUTH  did  not  feel  the  full  impact  of  John  Wayne's 
words  at  once.  She  stood  with  him  in  the  dusty  dis- 
ordered farmhouse,  staring  at  the  bitter  lean  lines  of 
his  face,  and  could  not  believe  he  had  said  that  thing 
After   a   while,   her   numb  fingers  began  to  feel  the 
fabric  of  his  coat  and  she  saw  that  her  hands  still 
clutched  his  shoulders.     Her  arms  dropped  slowly  to 
her  sides.    Still,  she  did  not  speak.    What  was  there 
to  say  when  the  man  she  loved  had  told  her  he  no 
longer  loved  her? 

It  was  long  after,  when  she  sat  on  her  chipped 
enamel  bed  in  the  Raventon  Hotel,  that  she  began 
to  feel  the  hurt  sick  pain — and  to  think. 

Two  thoughts,  conflicting,  tore  at  her  conscious 
ness.     She  must  go  away.    There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  when  a  man  has  put  you  out  of 
his  life.    You  must  go  away. 

But  if  the  man  you  love  is  blind,  if  his  life 
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Would  he  see?     And  if  he  did,  would  he  tell  her 
*•  «cret  she  still  hoped  he  hod   been  hiding? 

despair  S!T  ""^   him'   lf   he   ™sls   '»   such 

iSf  w  U  s~mT„  Wf  (°r  the  momeM  wh«»  "fe 

then-Oh   ™  TdU0us  a  "^"S  for  to  to  endure, 

him.  ^u's^°;yfvupndont  so.fway.    You  don.t  leave' 

and  bitter  word 'he  say's  ^  *"*  ><>U  Wllb  eVery  cold 

htlVtUNedtayedK  She   Wr°te   t0  Sue  a«d   a^d 
brother  "oud  setra,  ch  **"  **[  RaVen,on'     A  «** 
installed  he  4  f  T    *  *"?T  When  an  wanted  lad 
against  his  wilf  """  *  h°USe  t0  take  care  °f  "*> 

vtyhis?c«sTfeuUv0dtb0ytC,0hUld  d°  a"0ther  «**'  ««  ™uld 
said  he  prSd  yFrUP  *S  '*"'*  that  John  Wa*ne  h«° 
peace  is  a  poison  somet.mes-Ruth  dared   to  think- 

hNeeflungfinbacky  tt'lef  J°h"'S  PeaCe'   ,n  S"'0n«  b°*  *«* 
very  thin«  (h  ,  1    °,l°TS  own  pep  talks  at  hi™.  said  the 

of  couSgeto  face  The"?'  ^  Slld  Whe"  Ned  was  in  -ed 
ments  thft  haH  »  .  s!''ugglc'  the  unbearable  disappoint- 

aram  n  fJ T  'nt0  h,s  fight  ,0  walk  O"  h™  own  two  lees 
agaia  Now  the  doctor  was  hearing  these  little  lectures  on 
betZT;""  perseverance,  and  there  came  a  day  whe     Ru 

John  win""1  Wele  "£'  the  only  People  intent  on  disturbing 
John  Waynes  peace.  There  was  the  Raventon  doctor  old  Dr 
Clayton,  whom  Ruth  had  dared  to  call  in  to  see  John's  -yes  The 
sfiherChadmgonCea,toCo°SatS  *«  ""**  ™*'  *™  ™  aS  Si 

at^f  ClavtnndnenrSnand  '  "W  'erm'"  **  ^^  J°hn  >'"'' « 

cer^afhem"  °h        *COnd  V,"U    "!  t0ld  you  yesterday  I  had  I 
cerebral  hemorrhage-a  concussion  at  the  occipital  lobe  of  ,„y 

an'innT^M  °£  ^V™''"  Dr'  Clayton's  elderly  voice  did  not  yield 
an  mch  My  opthalmoscope  definitely  showed  the  condition  known 
as  ablatio  retinae— a  simple  detachment  of  the  retina  " 
Don  t  explain  your  absurd  diagnosis  to  me.  I  know  what  ablatio 
retinae  is.  But  it's  impossible.  The  fact  is  that  the  optic  nerve 
is  dead  or  paralyzed." 

Dr.  Clayton  went  on  calmly,  "There's  been  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
choroid  in  both  eyes.  It's  simply  pushed  the  retina  back  and  brought 
about  a  detachment.  If  you  don't  believe  me  you  can  call  in  an 
eye  man  from  the  city.  In  fact,  my  advice  is  to  rush  him  here  and 
get  the  operation  over  at  once — " 

"Operation!  Don't  talk  rot!  I  know  what's  wrong  with  me  and  I 
don't  need  you  or  any  eye  specialist  to  kid  me  into  hoping  I'll  see 
again — " 

Dr.  Clayton  laughed.  "The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you're  a  doctor  " 
he  said.  "You  know  they  have  a  saying  in  the  legal  profession  that 
a  man  who's  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client — " 
At  the  sudden  creak  of  John's  chair  Ruth  opened  the  door.  "John, 
please!"  She  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm.  "Remember,  I 
called  Dr.  Clayton." 

"That's  just  the  point,"  John  said  furiously.    "I  didn't  call  him.    Since 
you  asked  him  here,  you  can  ask  him  to  leave." 

Wordless  with  disappointment,  Ruth  followed  Dr.  Clayton  out.    "I'm  so 
sorry,"  she  began  on  the  porch. 

"Don't   be   silly,"   Dr.   Clayton   patted   her  shoulder.     She   looked    up 

amazed  to  see  the  smile  on  his  lined  old  face.    "Why  do  you  suppose  I 

got  him  so  angry?    My  girl,  it's  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  him.    It's 

when  he  sits  around  without  spirit  enough  to  get  mad — then's  when  you 

need   to   worry.     I   think  you   know    that."      (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Your  ace  comedian  lets  down  his  hair  (what 
there  is  of  it)  and  proves  he's  as  funny  with 
written  words  as  he  is  on  the  air   (we  hope) 


I  MUST  love  the  spot,  because  here  I  am — on  it  again. 
The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  just  asked  me 
how  it  feels  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  radio  heap. 
The  little  rascal. 

Why,  that's  like  asking  a  man  if  he  still  beats  his 
wife.  Any  way  he  answers,  it's  still  the  eight  ball 
into  the  side  pocket. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Smarty  Editor,  I  am  going  to 
fool  you.  How  does  it  feel  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  heap 
in  radio?  I  dunno.  Ask  somebody  else.  But  how 
does  it  feel  to  be  Jack  Benny?  There's  a  question  I 
can  answer — and  no  one  else  can. 

In  the  first  place,  Jack  Benny  feels  just  about  so 
big.  How  big  is  that?  Well,  if  someone  has  laughed 
at  his  jokes,  he  is  about  six  foot  three  inches.  If  they 
haven't  laughed,  he's  just  three  inches.  Otherwise,  it's 
always  a  surprise  to  him  to  learn  he  is  five  foot  ten  and 
a  half,  and  his  hair  is  graying. 

I'd  say  Jack  feels  very  fine  in  the  morning  when  he 
wakes  up  and  has  breakfast  with  the  wife  and  kid — 
yes,  that's  Mary  Livingstone  Benny  and  Joan  Naomi 
Benny — and  he  likes  to  whistle  when  he  goes  for  his 
two-mile  hike.  Also,  he  feels  very  disgusted  when  no 
one  believes  that  he  takes  that  hike,  since  it  is  one  of 


the  things  he  really  enjoys.  When  he's  working  on  a 
picture  or  on  his  program,  he  gets  a  very  shaky  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  and  gets  so  interested  in 
what  he's  doing  that  he  sometimes  forgets  to  eat — then 
wonders  why  his  stomach  aches.  Both  the  ache  and 
the  shaky  feeling  vanish  if  an  omelet  stuffed  with 
creamed  chicken  is  applied  internally  to  his  stomach. 
Incidentally,  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  Mr.  Benny 
considers  that  a  very  fine  dish. 

After  the  day's  work  (if  it  has  gone  well),  Jack 
usually  has  a  glad  feeling  for  being  able  to  do  that 
kind  of  stuff.  If  the  work  has  gone  badly,  he  feels  very 
low  in  his  mind.  He  gets  a  tremendous  kick  out  of 
talking  radio  and  pictures  to  practically  anyone  who 
will  listen* 

If  he  must  work  after  dinner,  he  raises  the  devil — 
but  does  the  work  and  feels  pretty  good  anyway.  If  he 
gets  home  before  eleven  at  night,  he  goes  up  to  look 
at  his  sleeping  youngster,  gets  bawled  out  for  making 
a  noise,  then  goes  downstairs  and  tries  to  get  into  that 
book  he's  been  trying  to  read.  Three  nights  out  of 
four,  however,  his  eyes  feel  as  though  they  have  sand 
in  them,  so  he  trots  off  to  get  a  couple  extra  hours 
of  shuteye. 


Benny 

Yep,  that's  about  how  Jack 
Benny  feels,  I'd  say.  What's 
more,  he's  felt  that  way  ever 
since  he  did  his  first  broadcast 
for  columnist  Eddie  Sullivan 
seven  years  ago  and  all  through 
the  three  hundred  odd  shows 
he's  done  since  then. 

In  appearance,  I'd  say  that 
Jack  wasn't  particularly  hand- 
some, except  in  a  quiet,  dis- 
tinguished fashion.  You  know, 
sort  of  the  Ronald  Colman  type. 
He  wears  his  hair  brushed 
straight  back  and  his  teeth 
brushed  in  the  approved  circular 
motion.  What's  more,  he  wears 
blue,  gray,  and  brown  equally 
well — and  I  guess  that  takes 
care  of  Phil  Harris'  remarks 
about  his  clothes.  He  lets  his 
wife  select  his  ties  for  him  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  he 
can  do.  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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■  Some  powerful  emotion  broke 
through  Dixie  Del  Marr's  stony 
calm.    She  rose  and  faced  Mirche. 


PART  VI 

HENNESSEY  closed  the  door  and  stood  alertly  watching 
the  occupants  of  the  room.  Burke,  at  a  sign  from  Heath, 
let  his  hand  fall  to  his  side,  but  maintained  a  stolid 
vigilance. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Mirche,"  said  Vance.  "Merely  a  little 
discussion." 

As  the  white  and  frightened  man  dropped  into  a  chair  at 
the  desk,  Vance  bowed  politely  to  Miss  Del  Marr. 

"It  isn't  necess'ry  for  you  to  stand." 

"I  prefer  it,"  the  woman  said  in  a  hard  tone. 

Vance  turned  his  attention  back  to  Mirche. 

"We  have  discussed  preferences  in  foods  and  wines  at  some 
length,"  he  said  casually;  "and  I  was  wondering  what  private 
brand  of  cigarettes  you  favor." 

The  man  seemed  paralyzed  with  fear.  But  quickly  he 
recovered  himself;  a  semblance  of  his  former  suavity  re- 
turned.   He  made  a  croaking  noise  intended  for  a  laugh. 

"I  have  no  private  brand,"  he  declared.  "I  always 
smoke " 

"No,  no,"  Vance  interrupted.  "I  mean  your  very  private 
brand — reserved  for  the  elect." 

Mirche  laughed  again,  and  gestured  broadly  to  indicate 
the  question  conveyed  no  meaning  to  him. 

Vance  ignored  the  man  for  a  moment  and  addressed  Miss 
Del  Marr. 

"You  have  perhaps  lost  an  unusual  cigarette-case  of 
checker-board  design?  When  it  was  found  it  had  the  scent 
of  jonquille  and  rose.  A  vagrant  association.  It  recalled  you, 
Miss  Del  Marr." 

No  change  was  detectable  in  the  woman's  hard  expression, 
although  she  hesitated  perceptibly  before  answering. 

"It  isn't  mine.  I  believe,  though,  I  know  the  case  you  mean. 
I  saw  it  in  this  office  last  Saturday;  and  that  evening  Mr. 


Mirche  showed  it  to  me.  He  had  carried  it  for  hours  in  his 
pocket — perhaps  that's  how  it  took  on  the  odor." 

"I  know  nothing  of  such  a  cigarette-case,"  Mirche  stated 
bluntly.     There  was  a  startled  energy  in  his  words. 

"It  doesn't  matter,  does  it?"  said  Vance.  "Only  a  passing 
thought." 

His  eyes  were  still  on  Miss  Del  Marr;  and  he  spoke  to  her 
again. 

"You  know,  of  course,  that  Benny  Pellinzi  is  dead." 

"Yes,— I  know." 

"Strange  coincidence  about  that.  Or,  mayhap,  just  a  vagary 
of  mine."  Vance  spoke  as  if  he  were  merely  making  some 
matter-of-fact  point.  "Pellinzi  died  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
shortly  after  he  would  have  had  time  to  reach  New  York.  At 
about  that  time  I  happened  to  be  wandering  in  the  woods 
in  Riverdale.  And  as  I  started  to  retrace  my  steps  homeward, 
a  large  car  drove  swiftly  by.  Later  I  learned  that  a  lighted 
cigarette  had  been  thrown  from  that  car,  almost  at  the  very 
spot  where  I  had  stood.  It  was  a  most  peculiar  cigarette,  Miss 
Del  Marr.  Only  a  few  puffs  had  been  taken  on  it,  and  there 
was  a  deadly  poison  in  it,  too.  And  yet,  it  had  been  carelessly 
tossed  away  on  a  public  highway.  .  .  ." 

"A  stupid  act,"  came  in  soft,  caustic  tones  from  Owen. 

Vance  did  not  turn.     He  was  still  scrutinizing  the  woman. 

"The  cigarette-case  I  mentioned,"  Vance  went  on,  "was 
found  on  Pellihzi's  body.  But  there  were  no  cigarettes  in  it. 
And  it  had  no  pungent  aroma  of  the  bitter  almond — only  the 
sweet  scent  of  jonquille  and  rose.  .  .  .  But  Pellinzi  was  poisoned 
as  by  the  smelling  of  an  odor." 

Vance  paused.  There  was  a  tenseness  in  the  small  room. 
Only  Owen  seemed  unconcerned. 

When  Vance  spoke  again,  his  manner  had  changed:  there 
was  brusk  severity  in  his  voice. 

"But  perhaps  I  am  not  so  fanciful,  after  all.  Whom  else  but 
you,  Miss  Del  Marr,  would  Pellinzi     (Continued  on  page  73) 


■  "Oh,  Mr.  Doolson!"  cried  Grade. 
"That's  a  lovely  reward!  Did  you 
really  do  it  to  get  George  back?" 
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RADIO  MIRROR'S   OWN 


Whet   your   wits    against   these 
hard-to-answer   brain    teasers 


HOW  much  do  you  know?  Not 
enough,  we'll  bet,  to  get  a 
perfect  score  on  these  brain- 
ticklers,  inspired  by  some  of  radio's 
popular  quiz  programs.  All  the 
questions  are  brand  new,  never 
asked  on  the  air,  and  guaranteed  to 
keep  you  racking  your  brain  for 
the  answers.  Also,  they're  a  swell 
method  of  solving  that  entertain- 
ment problem  when  you  have 
guests. 

Get  a  piece  of  paper  and  jot  down 
the  answers — or  whatever  you  think 
are  the  answers — and  then  turn  to 
page  72  and  check  them  against  the 
correct  list  printed  there.  Give 
yourself  ten  points  for  every  ques- 
tion answered  correctly;  if  the  ques- 
tion has  five  parts,  give  yourself  two 
points  for  each  part.  A  score  of  250 
is  perfect,  165  is  good,  120  is  fair — 
and  anything  below  100  is  perfectly 
terrible. 

Suggested  by    N 
PROFESSOR  QUIZ 
(CBS,  Saturdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  What  are  the  following  wedding 
anniversaries?  (For  instance,  the 
tenth  anniversary  is  the  tin  wed- 
ding.)      (a)    First.       (b)    Fifth. 

(c)  Twenty-fifth,      (d)   Fiftieth. 
(e)    Sixtieth. 

2.  What  are  the  three  primary 
colors? 

3.  Where  is  George  Washington 
buried?  Where  is  Abraham  Lin- 
coln buried? 

4.  A  doctor  uses  a  stethoscope  for 
which  one  of  the  following  pur- 
poses? (a)  To  measure  the  pa- 
tient's blood  pressure,  (b)  To 
carry  his  instruments  in.  (c)  To 
listen  to  sounds  inside  the  body. 

(d)  To  look  inside  the  patient's 
throat. 

5.  If,  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
you  visited  the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Empire  City,  the  Windy 
City,  the  Automobile  City,  and 
the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate— 
what  towns  would  you  have 
been  in? 

Suggested   by 
INFORMATION,   PLEASE 
(NBC,  Tuesdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 
1.  In  what  movies,  who  did  the  fol- 
lowing things? 
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(a)  Pushed  a  grapefruit  into  a 
girl's  face. 

(b)  Said,  "Thank  God!  I  am  a 
doctor!" 

(c)  Pretended  to  be  dying  of  an 
incurable  ailment,  when  she 
was  really  perfectly  healthy. 

(d)  Built  a  canal  through  the 
desert. 

(e)  Played  "Polly  Wolly  Doodle" 

on  the  harmonica. 

2.  Name  four  utterly  impossible 
things  that  we  often  promise  to 
do,  or  say  that  other  people  have 
done — for  instance,  Get  his  goat, 
or  Paint  the  town  red. 

3.  Name  five  movies  whose  titles 
contain  the  names  of  cities. 

4.  Name  four  movie  stars  who  have 
adopted  children. 

5.  What  were  the  problems  that 
faced  the  following  famous  char- 
acters? 

(a)  Peter  Pumpkin  Eater,  (b) 
Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife,  (c) 
Little  Miss  Muffett.  (d)  Little 
Boy  Blue,  (e)  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard. 

Suggested  by 
TRUE  OR  FALSE 

(NBC,  Mondays  at  10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 
Are  the  following  statements  true 

or  false? 

1.  No  one  on  earth  has  ever  seen 
both  sides  of  the  moon. 

2.  Pearl  Buck  is  the  first  American 
woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize. 

3.  The  term  "solid  silver"  means 
pure  silver,  without  any  alloy 
added. 


■  Who   pushed  a  grape-fruit 
into  a  girl's  face — and  when? 


4.  The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street  was  the  nickname  given 
to  Queen  Victoria. 

5.  A  dollar  bill  has  a  picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  one  side  and 
a  picture  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial on  the  other. 

Suggested   by 

THE  ASK-IT-BASKET 

(CBS,  Wednesdays,  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  What  famous  actors  played  the 
following  historical  characters  on 
the  stage  or  screen?  (a)  Rem- 
brandt, (b)  Emile  Zola.  (c) 
Queen  Victoria,  (d)  Abraham 
Lincoln,     (e)  Parnell. 

2.  Name  the  island  on  which  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  stands. 

3.  Identify  the  following  fictional 
characters  with  their  proper 
books,  (a)  Sidney  Carton,  (b) 
D'Artagnan.      (c)    Mr.     Micaw- 

ber.     <d)  Friar  Tuck,     (e)   Ben 
Gunn. 

4.  Who  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  at  the  time  of  Edward 
"VTH's  abdication? 

5.  If  you  believe  in  the  slogan,  "See 
America  first,"  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  this  one:  Name 
four  United  States  National 
Parks. 

Suggested  by 

KAY  KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 

(NBC,  Weds.,  at   10:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

1.  What  movie  stars  introduced  the 
following  popular  songs?  (a) 
"Thanks  for  the  Memory."  (b) 
"Small  Fry."  (c)  "Cheek  to 
Cheek."  (d)  "Now  It  Can  Be 
Told."     (e)  "I  Love  to  Whistle." 

2.  Identify  the  following  musical 
trademarks  with  the  band  lead- 
ers who  use  them:  (a)  Rippling 
Rhythm,  (b)  Rhythmic  Pyra- 
mids, (c)  Swing  and  Sway,  (d) 
Music  of  Tomorrow,  (e)  Blue 
Velvet  Music. 

3.  What  hour  program  has  had  a 
special  "college"  song  written 
for  it? 

4.  What  singer  introduced  Irving 
Berlin's  new  patriotic  song,  "God 
Bless  America"? 

5.  Name  five  popular  songs  whose 
titles  mention  an  animal  or  a 
bird. 
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SO  SOOTHING... 


says  MISS  DOROTHY  LEWIS, 

petite  performer  who  thrills  society  throngs 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  in  New  York 


'FIGURE-SKATING   IS 
A  NERVE-STRAINING  JOB" 

Above,  Miss  Lewis  caught  by  the 
photographer  as  she  does  the 
"Camel  Spin." Following  this,  she 
may  swing  into  the  "Butterfly" 
—  a  difficult  feat  which  she  per- 
forms on  a  block  of  ice  no  larger 
than  the  floor  space  of  a  room! 
"Whirlwind  spins,  turns,  and 
twists,"  she  says,  "put  constant 
pressure  upon  my  nerves.  So..." 


'I   LET  UP- 
LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL!" 

she  adds,  ". . .  whenever  I  can,  I 
break  nerve  tension.  I  let  up  — 
and  light  up  a  Camel.  Such  an  en- 
joyable way  to  rest  the  nerves!" 
So  enjoyable  to  Miss  Lewis,  and 
to  millions  of  other  smokers,  be- 
cause Camels  are  mild,  rich-tast- 
ing. They  are  a  matchless  blend 
of  finer,  more  expensive  to- 
baccos—Turkish  and  Domestic. 


(above)  A  close-up  of  young  Dorothy  Lewis  wear- 
ing her  skating  costume  of  white  silk,  turban  of 
silver  fox.  Her  skill  on  the  ice  makes  her  a  favor- 
ite with  those  who  dine  and  sup  in  the  stately 
Iridium  Room  of  the  St.  Regis.  She  excels  in 
intricate  figure  work,  dances  the  Lambeth  Walk 
on  skates.  "If  my  nerves  were  jittery,"  she  says, 
"I  couldn't  keep  my  performance  up  to  par. 
So  what  do  I  smoke?  Camels,  of  course!  They 
certainly  are  soothing  to  the  nerves." 


The  Dog  instinctively 

gives  his  nerves  a  rest 

Do  we? 


Copyright.  1939,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co..  Win^un-Saleni.  N.  C. 


.LiOOK.  at  the  Gordon  setter  above  —  a  fine-spirited 
sporting  breed.  When  his  instincts  warn  him:  nerves 
need  rest  —  he  obeys  his  instincts  and  rests.  His  ner- 
vous system  is  like  our  own  —  highly  strung.  When 
our  instincts  warn  us  to  rest  our  nerves,  they  are  often 
overridden  by  our  will-power. ..we  keep  on  the  go  till 
nerves  are  tense.  Yet  think  how  much  more  pleasant 
life  can  be  when  nerves  are  smooth,  unruffled!  So 
pause  frequently... Let  up— light  up  a  Camel.  Smokers 
often  say,  "Camels  are  really  soothing  to  the  nerves!" 


"RUNNING  A  HOME  can 
use  up  a  woman's  ner- 
vous energy,'"  says  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Smith.  "It 
would  really  run  me  rag- 
ged if  I  didn't  ease  up 
now  and  then.  So  when  I 
feel  myself  getting  tense, 
I  let  up  and  light  up  a 
Camel  —  a  grand  com- 
fort to  mv  nerves." 


LET  UP_ LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 


Camels  and  God  out 

H  by  they  are  the 

LARGEST-SELI  IN<; 

CIGARETTE 

IN   AMERICA 

Smokers  find 

Camel's  costlier 

tobaccos  are 

SOOTHING  TO 

THE  M  in  l  - 


Told  on  the  petals  of  a  rose 


THE  MAGIC  TALE  OF  HOW 


THE  simple  little  experiment  outlined 
above,  we  believe,  will  convince  you 
that  Luster-Foam  detergent,  in  the  new 
formula  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  dental  discovery  .  .  .  the  mod- 
ern, dainty  aid  to  lovelier,  more  lustrous 
teeth,  which  you  should  be  using. 

It  gives  you  a  close-up  of  Luster-Foam 
detergent  in  action  .  .  .  makes  it  easier  for 
you  to  comprehend  how  amazingly  it 
cleanses  your  teeth,  reveals  its  astonishing 
power  to  spread  into  danger  zones  of  decay . 

You  readily  understand  how  this  super- 
wetting  agent,  as  Science  calls  Luster-Foam, 
surges  into  neglected,  hard-to-reach  areas 
that  even  water  alone  may  not  enter,  and 
gets  after  tiny  defects  on  teeth   enamel, 

THE  HEW  FORMULA 


£=  LUSTER'FOAM  s 


where  some  authorities  state  more  than 
75%  of  decay  starts.    (See  chart  to  right.) 

The  Luster-Foam  "Bubble  Bath" 

Energized  into  a  dainty  "bubble'  bath'\ at 
the  first  touch  of  brush  and  saliva,  Luster- 
Foam  gets  to  these  danger  zones.  Mean- 
while it  attacks  those  oily  food  films  which 
hold  fresh  stains,  foster  decay,  and-  make 
the  enamel  dull.  At  the  same  time,"  Luster- 
Foam  aids  in  preventing  dangerous,  acid 
ferments  that  attack  enamel. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  new  tooth 
paste  is  winning  thousands  of  friends  every 
day?  See  why  yourself.  Your  drug  counter 
has  it  in  two  economical  sizes :  Regular  25ft, 
and  big,  double- size  at  40ft. 
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TYPICAL  DANGER  ZONES 

WHERE   SOME  AUTHORITIES  ESTIMATE 

MORE  THAN  75%  OF  DECAY  STARTS 


Tiny  pits,  cracks,  and  fissures  in  these  danger  zones 
are  breeding  spots  of  decay.  A  study  of  12,753  per- 
sons showed  that  most  of  it  is  centered  in  the  bicus- 
pids and  molars,  although  other  teeth  showed  a 
substantial  amount. 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste  supercharged  with  Luster- 
Foam  was  created  to  get  at  these  vulnerable  areas, 
so  often  neglected  and  so  hard  to  reach. 

LAMBERT    PHARMACAL    CO.,   St.   Louis,    Mo 
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8:05 


8:15 
8:15 


8:30 
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9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
11:00 


12:00 
12:00 
12:00 


1:00 
1:00 
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8:15 
8:30 
8:55 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


10:00 
10:05 


10:15 
10:15 


10:30 
10:30 


11:30 
11:30 


12:00 
12:00 


1:00 
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2:00 
2:00 
2:00 


3:00 
3:00 


2:00 
2:00 
2:00 


8:00 
2:30 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


3:30 
3:30 


4:30 
5:00 


6:00 
7:30 


8:00 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 


7:30 
7:30 


8:00 
8:00 
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4:00 
4:00 
4:00 


Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:00|NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 


8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 


NBC-Red:  Animal  News 


9:00  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Turn  Back  the  Clock 


9:15  NBC-Red.  Tom  Terriss 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Melody  Moments 
9:55  CBS:  Press  Radio  News 


10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Russian  Melodies 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 


11:00  NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

11:05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen,  contralto 


11:15  NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 
11:15  NBC-Red:  Ireene  Wicker 


11:30  CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 


NBC-Blue:       RADIO      CITY       MUSIC 
HALL 


12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Red:      University      of      Chicago 
Round  Table 


1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC-Blue:  GREAT   PLAYS 


1:30  CBS,   MBS,  NBC:   Salute  to   Nations 


2:00  NBC-Blue:     THE     MAGIC     KEY     OF 
RCA 


3:00  CBS:  N.  Y.  PHILHARMONIC 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Armco  Band 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 


NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker 


4:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Ranger's  Serenade 


NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 


5:00  CBS:  Words  Without  Music 
5:00  NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 


4:30 
4:30 
4:30 
4:30 


5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


5:30 
5:30 
5:30 


6:30 
6:30 
6:30 


8:00 
8:00 


8:30 
8:30 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


9:30 
9:30 


10:90 
10:00 


5:30  MBS:  The  Shadow 

5:30  CBS:  BEN  BERNIE 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Malcolm  La  Prade 

5:30  NBC-Red:  The  Spelling  Bee 


NBC-Blue:  Dog  Heroes 


6:00  CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 

6:00  NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 

6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 


6:30  CBS:  Gateway  to  Hollywood 
6:30  MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 
6:30  NBC-Red:  A  Tale  of  Today 


NBC-Red:  JACK  BENNY 


7:30  CBS:  Hollywood  Guild 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  Seth  Parker 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 


NBC-Red:     DON     AMECHE,     EDGAR 
BERGEN 


9:00  CBS:  FORD   SYMPHONY 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  HOLLYWOOD   PLAY- 
HOUSE 
NBC-Red:   Manhattan   Merry-Go- 
Round 

9:30  NBC-Blue:   WALTER    WINCHELL 
9:30  NBC-Red:    American    Album    of    Fa- 
miliar Music 


NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 

10:00  CBS:  Robert  Benchley 

10:00  NBC-Red:  KELLOGG    PROGRAM 

10:00  MBS:  Good  Will  Hour 

10:30  CBS:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 

11:00  CBS:  Dance  orchestra 
11:00  NBC:  Dance  orchestra 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


Sunday's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Irene 
Rich 


Be  selfish  with  your  temper— always  keep  it. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Jan.  29 


OPIN  the  dials  to  your  handiest 
^  NBC-Red  station  tonight  at 
10:00,  E.S.T.,  and  settle  back  to 
enjoy  the  third  program  of  the 
new  Kellogg  series,  that  gigantic 
specimen  of  air  show  which  stars 
Carole  Lombard,  Cary  Grant, 
Ronald  Colman,  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett,  Robert  Emmett  Dolan's 
music,  and  Colonel  Stoopnagle  as 
a  special  writer.  .  .  .  Tonight  at 
8:00  is  your  last  chance  to  hear 
Nelson  Eddy  on  the  Chase  and 
Sanborn  show,  NBC-Red.  After 
tonight's  program,  he  leaves  on 
his  yearly  concert  tour.  ...  In  the 
hour  before  the  Kellogg  show 
takes  the  air — that  is,  from  9:00 
to    10:00   on    CBS — you   have    a 


chance  to  hear  one  of  the  world's 
sweetest  tenor  voices  .  .  .  the  one 
belonging  to  Richard  Tauber.  He's 
the  guest  star  on  the  Ford  Sym- 
phony program,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly sing  some  of  the 
Viennese  songs  which  are  his 
specialty.  .  .  .  Jimmy  Stewart,  of 
the  movies,  is  the  guest  on  the 
Silver  Theater  show,  CBS  at 
6:00.  He  stars  in  the  second  part 
of  a  two-instalment  continued 
play.  .  .  .  Mutual's  Show  ot  the 
Week  program  at  6:30,  features 
Johnny  Green's  orchestra  today. 
.  .  .  The  fifth  Salute  to  Nations 
program,  on  all  three  networks  at 
1:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  comes  from 
far-away   Russia   by   short   wave. 


Richard  Tauber,  ten- 
or, is  the  guest  on 
tonight's  Ford  Sym- 
phony   hour    program. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Feb.  5 


Andrea  Leeds  stars  in 
tonight's  Silver  Thea- 
ter play,  on  CBS  at 
6   P.M.,    Eastern   Time. 


T  AST  week  your  Almanac  men- 
tioned the  Salute  to  Nations 
programs,  but  didn't  have  room 
to  tell  you  more  about  them. 
Each  week  a  short-wave  program 
comes  from  a  different  foreign 
country,  all  in  honor  of  the  com- 
ing New  York  World's  Fair.  To- 
day's show  originates  in  Canada, 
and  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  Canada's 
Governor  General,  is  to  be  on 
the  air  with  a  message  to  this 
country  from  our  neighbor  up 
north.  .  .  .  The  time  is  1:30  P.  M., 
E.S.T.  on  all  three  networks, 
CBS,  Mutual,  and  NBC.  .  .  One  of 
Hollywood's  daintiest  actresses, 
Andrea  Leeds,  is  this  afternoon's 
guest  star  on  the  Silver  Theater, 


CBS  at  6:00.  .  .  .  Bob  Crosby 
and  his  orchestra  star  on  Mutual's 
Show  of  the  Week  at  6:30,  and  all 
the  swing  fans  will  be  tuning  in 
.  .  .  Donald  Dickson,  no  stranger 
to  your  loudspeaker,  takes  Nelson 
Eddy's  place  on  the  Chase  and 
Sanborn  program  tonight  at  8:00 
on  NBC-Red.  Wonder  what  ever 
happened  to  John  Carter,  last 
year's  incumbent  while  Nelson 
was  off  touring?  ....  Richard 
Crooks  is  the  guest  star  on  to- 
night's Ford  Symphony  program, 
CBS  at  9:00.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
Kellogg  program,  NBC-Red  at 
10:00,  Hollywood  stars  come  to 
you  on  the  Gateway  to  Hollywood 
show,  CBS  at  7:30. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Feb.  12 


L^EBRUARY  being  the  month 
of  birthdays,  today  belongs  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  CBS  has 
scheduled  a  mammoth  Lincoln 
program  in  which  the  American 
Legion  will  take  part,  and  the 
Legion's  National  Commander 
Chadwick  will  speak.  .  .  .  NBC 
and  Mutual  are  also  doing  special 
Lincoln's  Birthday  programs.  .  .  . 
The  Salute  to  Nations  program 
today,  on  CBS,  NBC-Red,  and 
Mutual  at  1:30,  comes  from 
Rumania,  and  King  Carol  will 
speak  on  it.  The  only  big  nation 
that  hasn't  been  scheduled  to  take 
part  in  this  cavalcade  of  inter- 
national programs  is  Germany. 
.  .  .  Today's  Great  Play,  on  NBC- 


Blue,  at  1:00,  is  Dion  Boucicault's 
"The  Octoroon,"  a  melodrama 
which  was  written  in  1859  and 
was  very  successful  in  its  day.  .  .  . 
Walter  Gieseking,  pianist,  is  the 
soloist  on  CBS'  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic concert  at  3:00.  .  .  .  and 
Robert  Casadesus,  also  a  pianist, 
guest  stars  on  the  same  network's 
Ford  Hour  at  9:00  tonight.  .  .  . 
Leo  Reisman's  orchestra  plays  on 
Mutual's  Show  ot  the  Week,  at 
6:30.  .  .  .  That  Hollywood  Guild 
program  on  CBS  at  7:30  will  have 
another  glittering  array  of  star 
names,  with  handsome  young 
George  Murphy  as  the  permanent 
master  of  ceremonies.  This  is 
George's    first    regular    radio    job. 


George  Murphy  is  the 
permanent  master  of 
ceremonies  on  the  Hol- 
lywood Guild  program. 


Highlights  For  Sunday.  Feb.  19 


Lily  Pons  sings  on 
the  Ford  Hour — al- 
ways a  popular  guest 
to      everyone's       ears. 


TT'S  HARD  to  see  how  any 
•*•  Hollywood  star  gets  a  minute 
to  himself  or  herself  on  Sundays, 
what  with  all  the  big-name  shows 
on  the  Sabbath  air.  .  .  .  The  Silver 
Theater,  CBS  at  6:00.  .  .  .  Gate- 
way to  Hollywood,  CBS  at  6:30. 
.  .  .  Jack  Benny's  show,  NBC-Red 
at  7:00.  .  .  .  The  Hollywood 
Guild  program,  CBS  at  7:30.  .  .  . 
Chase  and  Sanborn,  NBC-Red  at 
8:00.  .  .  .  Tyrone  Power's  Holly- 
wood Playhouse,  NBC-Blue  at 
9:00 The  Kellogg  show,  NBC- 
Red  at  10:00.  .  .  .  The  combined 
salaries  of  all  the  stars  in  those 
seven  shows  would  make  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  gasp  and  float  a  bond 
issue.  .  .  .  And  you  can  have  them 


all  for  nothing.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Play,  on  NBC-Blue  at  1:00,  is 
Tolstoi's  "Redemption."  .  .  .  The 
Salute  to  Nations,  on  all  networks 
except  NBC-Blue  at  1:30,  comes 
today  from  Norway,  and  Nor- 
way's King  Haakon  will  talk  on 
it.  .  .  .  Mischa  Elman,  violinist, 
is  soloist  on  the  CBS  Philharmonic 
concert  at  3:00,  playing  Saint- 
Saens'  Concerto  No.  3.  .  .  .  Dainty 
L/7y  Pons,  of  the  flute-like  voice, 
sings  on  Mr.  Ford's  hour,  CBS  at 
9:00.  She's  always  one  of  the 
most  popular  guests  the  sponsors 
could  possibly  invite  to  their 
party.  .  .  .  Al  Goodman  conducts 
his  orchestra  on  Mutual's  Show  ot 
the  Week,  at  6:30. 


Eastern  Standard  Time 
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NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:   Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 
NBC-Red:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 


CBS: 
NBC- 


This  Day  is  Ours 

Red:  Those  Happy  Gil  mans 


CBS    Doc  Bartley's  Daughters 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

C-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:  Press  Radio  News 

CBS:  Howie  Wing 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Sophie  Tucker 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 

CBS:  County  Seat 

NBC-Blue:  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  EDDIE   CANTOR 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:  Cavalcade  of  America 
NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison 
NBC-Red:  AL   PEARCE 

CBS:  Pick  and  Pat 
NBC-Blue:  Those  We  Love 
NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

CBS:   LUX    THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 


NBC-Red:  Eddy  Duchin 


Monday's 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 

That  alibi  may  satisfy  others — but  how  about  yourself? 


By 
Al 

Pearce 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Jan.  30 


T  T  SUALLY  people  never  bother 
^  to  observe  a  great  man's 
birthday  until  after  he's  dead,  but 
today  the  whole  nation  joins  in 
honoring  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth — be- 
cause no  matter  what  your  po- 
litical opinions,  you're  bound  to 
admire  him.  .  .  .  It's  also  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
the  symphony  orchestra  con- 
ductor, who  was  born  in  Breslau, 
Germany,  1862.  .  .  .  Alfred  Wal- 
lenstein,  the  orchestra  leader  on 
tonight's  Voice  of  Firestone  pro- 
gram, NBC-Red  at  8:30,  is  a 
champion  of  American  music. 
Every  now  and  then  you'll  hear 
him      introducing      an      unknown 


composition  on  his  programs.  .  .  . 
And  quite  apart  from  that,  he 
knows  how  to  put  together  a  very 
listenable  half-hour  of  music, 
with  his  soloist,  Margaret  Speaks. 
.  .  .  Eddie  Cantor,  on  CBS  at 
7:30,  has  a  really  new  comic  char- 
acter on  his  program.  He's  called 
Mr.  Guffy,  and  Sid  Fields,  one  of 
Eddie's  script  writers,  plays  him 
on  the  show.  Mr.  Guffy  is  the 
chip-on-the-shoulder  kind  of  guy 
everybody  knows.  Say  something 
to  him,  and  he  immediately  in- 
terprets it  as  an  insult.  Apologize, 
and  he  gets  madder  yet.  Eddie's 
wild-eyed  dialogues  with  him  are 
among  the  comedy  highlights  of 
the    1938-1939  radio  season. 


Alfred  Wallenstein 
directs  the  Voice 
of  Firestone  orches- 
tra on  NBC  at  8:30. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Feb.  6 


James  Meighan,  alias 
Jimmy  Valentine  in 
the  dramatic  serial 
of  that  name  on  NBC. 


^p HERE'S  a  new  daily  serial  on 
"*■  CBS  this  afternoon  and  every 
afternoon  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  2:00.  It's  called  Doc 
Bartley's  Daughters.  .  .  .  Scatter- 
good  Baines,  also  on  CBS,  is 
heard  coast  to  coast  now — in  the 
east  at  11:15  A.M.,  in  the  mid- 
west at  1 0:15,  in  the  Mountain 
states  at  1:30  P.M.,  and  on  the 
Coast  at  half  an  hour  after  noon. 
.  .  .  And  note  that  two  NBC 
serial  programs  have  switched 
times.  .  .  .  Central  City  is  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:00,  and  House- 
boat Hannah  on  NBC-Blue  at 
10:45.  It  used  to  be  just  the  other 
way  around.  .  .  .  That  famous 
character,      Lee     Randall      (Alias 


Jimmy  Valentine) ,  goes  his  excit- 
ing way  tonight  on  NBC-Blue  at 
7:00.  .  .  .  Jimmy  is  played  by 
James  Meighan,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Thomas  Meighan,  whom 
you'll  remember  in  many  a  great 
silent  movie.  Perhaps  the  uncle 
is  one  reason  James  gave  up  his 
early  desire  to  be  an  artist  and 
became  an  actor  instead.  He  was 
on  the  stage,  playing  with  such 
stars  as  Ethel  Barrymore,  Alice 
Brady,  and  Jane  Cowl,  until  1931, 
when  he  went  to  watch  a  broad- 
cast and  was  so  interested  that 
he  decided  radio  offered  great 
opportunities  for  an  actor.  Since 
then  he  has  played  almost  every 
type  of  role  there  is. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Feb.  13 


IT  ERE'S  a  friendly  reminder 
■*-  -*-  from  your  Almanac — To- 
morrow is  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
and  somebody  is  going  to  be 
mighty  upset  if  you  forget  about 
it.  But  don't  send  too  many 
comic  Valentines!  .  .  .  The  best 
bet  for  tonight's  listening,  as  al- 
ways, is  Mr.  De  Mille's  Lux 
Theater,  which  will  have  two  or 
three  top-flight  actors  in  an  en- 
grossing play.  Be  sure  to  listen, 
at  9:00  on  CBS.  .  .  .  Another  of 
those  radio  actresses  who  gets 
around  to  so  many  programs  that 
it's  impossible  to  understand  how 
she  ever  finds  time  to  eat,  is 
Cecile  Roy,  who  plays  Bessie 
Flounce  in  Ma  Perkins,  on  NBC- 


Red  at  3:15;  Mama  Fletcher  in 
Backstage  Wife,  NBC-Red  at 
4:00;  Daisy  Dean  in  the  Saturday 
afternoon  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten program;  and  Sarah  Peters 
in  the  Monticello  Party  Line, 
which  is  heard  only  in  the  middle 
west  but  takes  up  just  as  much  of 
he<"  time  as  if  it  were  on  coast  to 
coast.  .  .  .  The  pay  scale  for 
actors  in  fifteen-minute  programs, 
in  case  you're  interested,  is  S15  a 
broadcast.  .  .  .  But  even  the  im- 
portant characters  in  the  daily 
serials  can't  be  sure  of  being  on 
every  broadcast,  remember.  .  .  . 
Bend  an  ear  to  those  fascinating 
True  or  False  questions  on  NBC- 
Blue  tonight. 


ffSrrar     \     '  J 

Cecile  Roy  is  heard  on 
many  of  the  dramatic 
programs  coming 
from  NBC  in  Chicago. 


CBS 
NBC 
NBC 


Guy  Lombardo 
-Blue:  True  or  False 
Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Feb.  20 


Judge  Hartley  in  the 
Ma  Perkins  serial  is 
played  by  a  very  busy 
actor,      Earl      George. 


TLJAPPY  Birthday  greetings  to 
Richard  Himber — who  was 
just  signed  by  his  old  sponsor, 
Studebaker,  to  make  electrically 
recorded  programs  for  the  next 
fifty-two  weeks.  .  .  .  How  about 
making  yourself  happy  tonight 
with  fifteen  minutes  of  Sophie 
Tucker — who  is  still  the  best  of 
the  Red  Hot  Mammas,  as  well  as 
the  last.  She's  on  CBS  at  6:45. 
.  .  .  The  Cavalcade  of  America, 
on  CBS  at  8:00,  offers  thrilling 
dramatized  biographies  of  great 
American  men  and  women.  If 
you're  interested  in  your  country 
and  in  the  things  your  country- 
men have  done,  you'll  like  listen- 
ing   to    this    show.    .    .    .    Dorothy 


Thompson  has  some  pungent  re- 
marks to  make  on  the  news  of 
the  day  in  her  five-minute  spot  at 
the  end  of  tonight's  Hour  of 
Charm  program,  NBC-Red  at 
9:00.  The  only  trouble  with 
Dorothy's  comments  is  that  they 
are  too  brief.  .  .  .  Earl  George. 
who  plays  Judge  Hartley  in  the 
Ma  Perkins  serial,  is  also  Parker 
in  the  Story  of  Mary  Marlin.  Ray 
in  Girl  Alone,  Wimpy  in  Manhat- 
tan Mother,  and  Gardo  in  Captain 
Midnight.  .  .  .  Those  We  Love  is 
rapidly  getting  to  be  a  rival  of 
One  Man's  Family  for  sustained 
interest.  It's  on  NBC-Blue  tonight 
at  8:30.  Nan  Grey,  its  star,  is 
delightful. 
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NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 
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NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
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CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
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Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
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NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
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Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
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This  Day  Is  Ours 

Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

Doc  Bartley's  Daughters 
Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

School  of  the  Air 
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Red:  Dick  Tracy 

Music  for  Fun 
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Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
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NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

CBS:  Al  Jolson 

NBC-Blue:    INFORMATION    PLEASE 

NBC-Red:  For  Men  Only 

CBS:  We,  The  People 
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NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Myrtle 
Vail 


Free  speech  isn't  the  right  to  gossip  about  other  people. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Jan.  31 


VESTERDAY  was  the  Presi- 
dent's  birthday,  and  today  is 
the  birthday  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
good  friend  and  ardent  admirer, 
Eddie  Cantor,  who  deserves  the 
good  wishes  of  everybody  from 
Maine  to  California.  Eddie  is 
forty-six  years  old  today,  and  if 
bringing  joy  to  people's  hearts  is 
accomplishment,  he  has  accom- 
plished more  than  most  forty-six- 
year-olders.  .  .  .  Here's  a  happy 
birthday  and  many  of  them, 
Eddie,  from  your  Almanac.  .  .  . 
Carl  Deacon  Moore  opens  at  the 
Music  Box  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
tonight,  and  NBC  will  carry  his 
late-at-night  dance  programs.  .  .  . 
This   is   the   night  to  hear  two   of 


radio's  very  best  comedy  shows, 
the  Fibber  McGee  program  at 
9:30,  and  Bob  Hope's  madcap 
half  hour  at  10:00,  both  on  NBC- 
Red.  .  .  .  By  this  time  the  Bob 
Hope  show  has  probably  given  up 
its  guest  stars — it  was  so  funny 
the  sponsors  decided  that  guest 
stars  were  unnecessary  expense. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of 
Jacqueline  De  Wit,  who  plays 
Valerie  Welles  in  Helen  Menken's 
serial,  Second  Husband  (CBS  at 
7:30)  is  that  she  has  played  with 
some  of  the  biggest  names  in  the 
theater — Katharine  Cornell,  Al- 
fred Lunt,  Lynn  Fontanne,  and 
Helen  Hayes.  She's  a  Los  Angeles 
girl. 


Jacqueline  De  Wit  is 
Valerie  Welles  on 
Helen  Menken'sCBS se- 
rial. Second  Husband. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Feb.  7 


Thelma  in  Arnold 
Grimm's  Daughter  is 
played  by  brunette 
Rosemary  Lambright. 


TF  YOU'RE  an  Information 
■*•  Please  fan — and  lots  of  people 
are — you're  probably  hoping  that 
Clifton  Fadiman  won't  be  pre- 
vented by  illness  or  press  of  other 
affairs  from  filling  his  usual  post 
of  master  of  ceremonies  on  to- 
night's show.  There  just  isn't 
ayone  else  who  can  give  the  pro- 
ceedings the  Fadiman  touch  of 
sparkle  and  lightness.  .  .  .  The 
time,  of  course,  is  8:30  on  NBC- 
Blue.  .  .  .  The  pretty  brown- 
haired  actress  who  plays  Thelma 
in  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter  is 
Rosemary  Lambright — a  photog- 
rapher's model  and  a  swimming 
instructor  before  she  became  a 
radio  performer.    Radio  keeps  her 


so  busy  nowadays  she  seldom  does 
any  posing  or  any  swimming — in 
fact,  she  doesn't  have  much  time 
to  pursue  her  favorite  hobby,  his- 
torical research  into  the  life  of  one 
of  her  distant  ancestors,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  .  .  .  Well,  that's 
what  her  publicity  man  says,  any- 
how. .  .  .  Jean  Hersholt,  who 
stars  in  the  Dr.  Christian  drama 
at  10:00  tonight  on  CBS,  says 
he's  going  to  retire  from  pictures 
and  devote  all  his  time  to  radio 
from  now  on.  Which  isn't  good 
news,  even  though  we're  glad  he's 
going  to  be  on  the  air.  Isn't  there 
time  enough  for  him  to  do  both? 
His  fine  movie  characterizations 
will  be  missed. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Feb.  14 


T  N  a  sentimental  mood,  all  the 
-*■  networks  will  do  honor  today 
to  the  patron  saint  of  lovers,  St. 
Valentine,  whose  own  particular 
day  this  is.  .  .  .  Special  programs 
will  be  on  the  air,  and  all  the  reg- 
ular shows  will  take  the  day  as 
their  theme.  .  .  .  And  in  case  you 
neglected  to  get  your  best  boy  or 
girl  a  Valentine,  hadn't  you  better 
trot  out  right  now  and  repair  the 
omission?.  ,  .  .  Forty-five  years 
ago  today  the  Kubelsky  family,  in 
Chicago,  received  a  Valentine's 
Day  gift  which  they  christened 
Benny.  He  grew  up  and  changed 
his  name  to  Jack  Benny,  and  has 
given  a  gift  of  laughter  to  the 
people  of  America  every   Sunday 


for  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 
...  A  young  lady  to  whom  it 
would  be  no  chore  at  all  to 
present  a  Valentine  is  Dolores 
Gillen  who  plays  Davey,  the 
baby,  on  the  Story  of  Mary  Mar- 
lin, NBC-Blue  at  11:00  A.M. 
and  NBC-Red  at  3:00  P.M.  .  .  . 
After  her  parents  discovered,  when 
Dolores  was  four,  that  she  had  an 
unusual  singing  voice,  she  was 
destined  to  be  a  singer — but  at 
the  age  of  eight  she  lost  the  voice 
and  decided  to  be  a  pianist  in- 
stead. When  she  was  seventeen 
the  voice  came  back,  and  she 
could  have  gone  back  to  singing 
but  didn't — because  she  preferred 
to  be  an  actress. 


She  doesn't  look  it, 
but  Dolores  Gillen  is 
Davey,  the  baby  in  the 
Mary      Marlin      serial. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Feb.  21 


'THE  month's  only  two  new 
■*■  programs  (so  far  as  your 
Almanac  was  able  to  tell  when  it 
went  to  press)  make  their  bows 
tonight,  on  CBS  from  10:00  to 
10:45,  and  on  NBC-Red  from 
10:45  to  11:00 — both  times 
E.S.T.  .  .  .  The  CBS  program  is 
called  One  Hundred  Men  and  a 
Girl,  and  stars  Raymond  Paige 
leading  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred 
men,  and  a  girl  singer.  .  .  .  The 
girl  singer  hadn't  definitely  been 
chosen  as  this  was  written.  First 
candidate  was  Hildegarde,  the 
little  girl  from  Milwaukee  who 
went  to  Paris,  made  a  sensation 
there  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  a  French  accent;  but 


Raymond  Paige  leads 
the  orchestra  in  to- 
night's debut  of  a 
new  program  on  CBS. 

(For  Wednesday's  highlights,   please  turn   page) 


later  reports  say  that  Jane  Fro- 
man,  late  of  the  Texaco  program, 
has  the  job.  So  listen  in  tonight 
and  see  who  finally  won  out.  .  .  . 
Your  Almanac  offers  best  wishes 
for  the  program's  success,  and  par- 
ticularly for  Raymond  Paige's  suc- 
cess, since  he's  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  human  guys  in  radio. 
.  .  .  The  NBC-Red  entrant  for 
your  ears  is  Smoke  Dreams,  re- 
turning to  the  air  after  several 
months'  absence.  For  a  quiet, 
late-at-night  program,  guaranteed 
to  soothe  the  nerves,  it  can't  be 
improved  upon.  .  .  .  You  might 
listen  to  Uncle  Ezra,  on  the  same 
network,  for  the  fifteen  minutes 
just  preceding  it. 


RADIO     MIRROR 


1**3S?" 


SPONSOR  THE  NEW 

CUTEX  SHADES 


Schiaparelli  whimsy 
in  sulphur-yellow  moire.  For  added 
dash,  Schiaparelli  suggests  finger 
tips  in  the  new  Cutex  ORCHID. 


Bonbon  pink  satin 
heartbreaker  by  Alix. 
"Emphasize  its  fragil- 
ity," she  says,  "with 
delicate  new  Cutex 
CAMEO  nails." 


Loganberry  lame 
jacket — very  narrow 
blue  crepe  pajamas — 
by  Lanvin.  With  them 
she  recommends  nails 
in  the  new  sophisti- 
cated Cutex  ORCHID. 


IN  a  season  mad-over-purple,  Lanvin,  Schiaparelli, 
Lelong  and  Alix  sponsor  three  new  Cutex  nail 
shades  — ORCHID,  CEDARWOOD,  CAMEO  — to  wear 
with  their  latest  creations! 

The  new  Cutex  ORCHID  is  a  rich,  glowing  fuchsia- 
rose  . . .  the  new  Cutex  CEDARWOOD,  a  fresh  mauvy- 
rose  .  .  .  the  new  Cutex  CAMEO,  a  fragile  pink,  with 
a  touch  of  lavender.  They  tone  in  perfectly  with 
every  purplish  shade  from  bonbon  pink  to  raisin, 
with  the  new  mauvish  blues,  the  even  newer  yellows. 

Give  your  nails  an  advance  Spring  lift!  Wear  the 
new  Cutex  shades  sponsored  by  the  great  Paris 
dressmakers!  See  the  whole  smart  Cutex  color  line- 
up— 15  stunning  shades  in  all!  Northam  Warren, 
New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris. 


Lelong  creates  a  pale-blue 
suit  with  plum  trim  and 
blouse — advises  mauvy 
nails  in  the  chic,  new 
Cutex  CEDARWOOD. 


Other  Smart  Cutex  Shades 

OLD  ROSE:  Rich  rose  with  a  hint  of  purple. 

LAUREL:  Mauvish  pink. 

HEATHER:  Deep  purplish  rose. 

CLOVER:  A  deep,  winy  red. 

THISTLE:  Blended  Rust  and  Rose. 

TULIP:  A  soft,  glowing  red. 

ROBIN  RED:  True  red,  subdued  in  intensity. 


flew-  Cafox  So£ok  7y/>t  Tv&dA 


WEARS! 


WEARS! 


WEARS! 


The  new  Cutex  Salon  Type  Polish  is  the  result  of  a  quarter-century 
of  research  for  the  most  durable,  longest  wearing  nail  polish  that 
modern  science  can  devise.  Based  on  a  new  principle,  ihe  new  Cutex 
Salon  Tvpe  Polish  is  heavier  than  the  regular  Cutex  Creiue  Polish 
— gives  days  and  days  of  added  wear! 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:00NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Prstty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 
NBC-Red:  Let's  Talk  It  Over 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

CBS:  Doc  Bartley's  Daughters 
NBC-Blue:  Your  Health 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 
NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

CBS:  Indianapolis  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Blue:Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Time  Out  for  Dancing 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

CBS:  March  of  Games 

NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

CBS:  So  You  Want  to  Be 
NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  Our  American  Schools 

CBS:  Howie  Wing 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:  Gulden  Serenaders 

NBC-Red:  Rose  Marie 

CBS:  Sophie  Tucker 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Father  and  Son 

CBS:  County  Seat 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Ask-it-Basket 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:  GANG  BUSTERS 
NBC-Red:    ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

CBS:  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM 
NBC-Blue:  Hobby  Lobby 
NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey 

CBS:   TEXACO    STAR   THEATER 
NBC-Blue:  Fisk  Jubilee  Choir 
NBC-Red:   TOWN    HALL  TONIGHT 

NBC-Blue    Wings  for  the  Martins 

CBS:  Edgar  A.  Guest 

VBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER'S  COLLEGE 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  Minstrel  Show 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Ned 

Sparks 


One  way  to  get  a  chance  is  to  take  one. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Jan.  25 


O PORTS  lovers  all  over  the 
^  country  will  be  refusing  to 
go  to  the  movies,  play  bridge,  take 
a  walk,  or  in  fact  leave  the  house 
at  all  tonight.  For  the  battle  for 
the  heavyweight  championship  of 
the  world  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
and  NBC  is  going  to  broadcast  it. 
The  fighters,  of  course,  are  Joe 
Louis,  the  present  champion,  and 
John  Henry  Lewis,  the  chal- 
lenger. John  Henry,  also  colored, 
is  looked  upon  as  Joe  Louis'  big- 
gest threat  to  date.  He  has  won 
his  last  eleven  fights,  and  in  all 
his  ring  career  has  never  been 
knocked  out.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rip-roaring  fight,  so  if  fight  broad- 


casts are  your  dish,  don't  miss  it. 
.  .  .  Birthday  greetings  are  in 
order  for  Fred  Allen's  best  girl, 
Portland  Holla,  who  was  born  on 
January  25,  1910,  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Wonder  if  they'll  cele- 
brate her  birthday  on  Fred's 
program  tonight?  .  .  .  Incidentally, 
watch  the  Allen  show  (NBC-Red 
at  9:00)  for  changes  in  its  set-up, 
the  possible  dropping  of  old 
features  or  adding  of  new  ones. 
It's  being  whispered  that  some 
alterations  are  due  soon.  .  .  .  An 
exciting  show  for  the  f'^ids  is 
Howie  Wing,  the  aviati'Ai  serial 
on  CBS  at  6:15.  .  .  .  and  for 
grown-ups,  Mr.  Keen,  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  7:15. 


John  Henry  Lewis 
meets  Joe  Louis  to- 
night for  the  world's 
hea  vyweig  ht    title. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Feb.  1 


Templeton  Fox  plays 
Eleanor  in  the  new 
ad  ventu  re  serial, 
This      Day      Is      Ours. 


TO  ADIO  has  discovered  war- 
■*-^-  torn  China  as  a  background 
for  an  adventure  serial,  in  This 
Day  Is  Ours,  on  CBS  at  1:45  this 
afternoon.  It's  romantic  and  ex- 
citing, and  if  you  liked  the  old 
Follow  the  Moon  and  Dangerous 
Paradise  serials,  you'll  like  this 
one  too.  .  .  .  The  leading  char- 
acters are  Curr  Curtis,  played  by 
Jay  Jostyn  (your  Almanac  will 
tell  you  about  him  next  week) 
and  Eleanor  MacDonald,  a  mis- 
sionary's daughter,  played  by 
Templeton  Fox.  .  .  .  Miss  Fox 
made  her  professional  radio  debut 
on  a  dare  when  she  entered  an 
amateur  contest  sponsored  by  a 
Hollywood    hotel.     She    won    the 


contest  and  stopped  off  in  Chicago 
for  a  radio  audition  en  route  to 
a  New  York  stage  engagement, 
and  has  been  playing  dramatic 
roles  before  the  microphone  ever 
since.  .  .  .  Hobby  Lobby,  which 
you  hear  tonight  at  8:30  on 
NBC-Blue,  has  caused  the  folks 
at  NBC  to  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  completely  rebuild  the  stage 
in  the  studio  where  the  program 
goes  on  the  air.  The  old  stage  was 
made  out  of  many  small  platforms 
pushed  togethere,  with  cracks  be- 
tween them.  You  never  could  tell 
when  a  nervous  hobbyist  on  his 
way  to  the  microphone  would  trip 
on  one  of  them  and  fall  flat  on 
his  face. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Feb.  8 


JAY  JOSTYN,  who  plays  Curt 
Curtis,  the  hard-boiled  Amer- 
ican newspaper  reporter,  on  This 
Day  Is  Ours  (  CBS  at  1 :45  )  ,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  dramatics  de- 
partment of  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity. .  .  .  He  made  his  pro- 
fessional debut  in  Milwaukee  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  then 
played  in  stock  companies  in 
Spokane,  Phoenix,  Vancouver  and 
San  Jose.  .  .  .  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1936  and  got  a  radio  job 
the  first  day  after  his  arrival;  and 
now  he  is  one  of  the  big  city's 
busiest  radio  thespians.  .  .  .  Some 
of  his  regular  parts,  besides  that 
of  Curt  Curtis,  are:  Frank  Klabber 
in  Hilltop  House,  Jackey  in  Our 


Gal  Sunday,  and  Ben  Porter  in 
Helen  Menken's  Second  Husband. 
He's  married,  and  has  two  sons, 
Jean  Charles  and  John  George. 
.  .  .  Joan  Edwards,  the  songstress 
on  Paul  Whiteman's  program  on 
CBS  at  8:30  tonight,  was  one  of 
the  few  people  in  New  York  who 
were  able  to  get  on  the  Sixth 
Avenue  Elevated  train  when  it 
made  its  last  trip  before  being 
torn  down.  She  carried  a  big 
wreath  with  the  inscription,  "Rest 
in  Peace" — and  got  her  picture 
in  all  the  papers.  .  .  If  you  like 
swell  choral  singing,  don't  miss 
tuning  in  on  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Choir,  on  NBC-Blue  tonight  at 
9:00. 


Jay  Jostyn      plays 

Curt  Curtis     in     This 

Day  Is     Ours,     and 

many  other  parts  too. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  22 


FEBRUARY  15:  The  Gang 
*  Busters'  show,  on  CBS  to- 
night at  8:00,  has  a  new  feminine 
starlet,  busy  playing  tough  little 
gangsters'  molls.  Her  name  is 
Noel  Mills,  and  she  was  born  in 
the  romantic-sounding  village  of 
Haslemery,  Surrey,  in  England, 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Her  family 
moved  to  America  when  Noel  was 
only  three  months  old,  though, 
so  she  doesn't  remember  anything 
about  the  tight  little  isle.  The 
Millses  settled  in  Montreal,  and 
Noel  got  her  first  training  as  an 
actress  there,  performing  in 
French  plays  as  a  child.  .  .  .  Still 
in  her  teens,  she  traveled  around 
in  stock  companies,  and  four  years 


Noel  Mills  is  a  new 
player  on  Gang  Bust- 
ers, CBS  at  8:00,  and 
a    promising    one   too. 

(For  Thursday's  highlights,  please  turn  page) 


ago  made  her  radio  debut  in  St. 
Louis.  .  .  .  Charlie  McCarthy 
ought  to  wish  his  boss,  Edgar 
Bergen,  a  happy  birthday  today. 
FEBRUARY  22:  The  nation  will 
do  honor  to  its  first  President  to- 
day, for  it's  his  birthday.  Not  to 
be  caught  napping,  the  special 
events  departments  of  the  net- 
works are  planning  Washington's 
Birthday  programs,  and  Mutual 
is  broadcasting  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Handicap  horse 
race  from  Hialeah  Park  in  Miami. 
The  race  will  go  on  the  air  at 
4:00  this  afternoon,  E.S.T.  .  .  . 
The  honor  of  having  the  same 
birthday  as  Washington  goes  to 
Bess  Johnson,  Hilltop  House  star. 
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In  the  Ritz-Carlton's  Crystal  Garden — Mar- 
garet Biddle,  Philadelphia  deb,  dances.  She 
goes  in  for  today's  extra  skin  care  ...  "I  always 
cream  extra  'skin-vitamin'  into  my  skin  by 
using  Pond's  Cold  Cream." 


Benefit  opens  Chicago's  Opera 
Season — Tita  Johnson,  season's  deb. 
"Extra  'skin-vitamin'  in  my  daily 
Pond's  creamings  is  just  common 
sense." 


Date  Book — Four  parties  in  one 
evening!  No  wonder  Phebe  Thorne, 
New  York  deb,  sleeps  till  noon.  To 
keep  that  fresh,  sparkling  look  she 
uses  Pond's.  "I  believe  in  it." 


White  Week  End  — Boston  Debs  frequently  week-end 
at  Peckett's  in  the  White  Mountains,  (above)  Adelaide 
Weld,  debutante  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Faithful  use 
of  Pond's  helps  keep  her  skin  smooth  and  soft.  "It's  so 
easy — I  just  cream  my  skin  with  Pond's." 


Washington  —  Evalyn  McLean  chats 
between  dances  at  her  family's  man- 
sion, "Friendship,"  rendezvous  of  in- 
ternational society.  She  chose  Pond's. 
"  It's  famous  for  smoothing  skin  to  give 
make-up  glamour  plus." 


*  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  based   upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


In  Pond's  Laboratory  —  Electrically 
driven  propellers  stir  and  mix  Pond's 
Cold  Cream. 

Vitamin  A,  the  "skin-vita- 
min," is  necessary  to  skin 
health.  Scientists  found  that 
this  vitamin,  applied  to  the 
skin,  healed  wounds  and  burns 
quicker.  Now  this  "skin- 
vitamin"  is  in  every  jar  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream!  Use 
Pond's  night  and  morning  and 
before  make-up.  Same  jars, 
labels,  price. 

Copyright.  1939.  Pond's  Extract  Company 

Tune  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE,"  Pond'f  Program, 
Mondays,  8:30  P.  M.,  N.  Y.  Tim*,  N.  B.  C. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


NBC-Blue:  Kampus  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

CBS:  Doc  Bartley's  Daughters 
NBC-Blue:  Social  Science 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:   SCHOOL   OF  THE   AIR 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Howard  Barlow 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 


NBC- 
NBC 
NBC- 
NBC 


Red:  Stella  Dallas 
Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
Red:  Girl  Alone 
Red:   Dick  Tracy 


CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Fairy  Stories 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom   Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Guild 

CBS:  Howie  Wing 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  County  Seat 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Amos   n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Vocal  Varieties 

CBS:  Joe  Penner 
CBS:  KATE  SMITH  HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Interesting  Neighbors 
NBC-Red:  RUDY  VALLEE 

CBS:   MAJOR  BOWES 
NBC-Red:  GOOD  NEWS  OF  1939 

NBC-Blue:  AMERICA'S  TOWN 
MEETING 

CBS:  Walter  O'Keefe 

NBC-Red:  KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

NBC-Blue:  People  I  Have  Known 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Walter 
O'Keefe 


They  say  there's  a  story  in  everyone's  life — make  yours  fit  to  print 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Jan.  26 


O  AY  what  you  will,  the  old 
v_'  groaner  is  still  the  country's 
best  song-plugger.  He  can  even 
bring  an  old  song  back  into  new 
popularity.  Your  Almanac  is 
talking  about  Bing  Crosby,  of 
course,  whom  you'll  hear  at 
10:00  tonight  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  . 
"Mexicali  Rose,"  which  Bing  sang 
a  whole  year  ago  as  a  memory 
song,  has  moved  into  the  list  of 
the  nation's  fifteen  top  favorites. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that 
most  of  the  bandleaders  who  have 
been  playing  "Mexicali  Rose"  the 
last  couple  of  months  didn't  know 
it  was  on  old  song.  One  orchestra 
leader  announced  it  as  "one  of 
the   prettiest   of   the   new  songs," 


and  another  thought  it  was  from 
the  score  of  Bing's  forthcoming 
picture.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"Mexicali  Rose"  was  first  popular 
in  1923.  Bing's  recording  of  the 
number,  which  he  made  last  sum- 
mer, has  been  one  of  his  best 
sellers.  .  .  .  It's  really  a  lot  of 
fun  to  have  Walter  O'Keefe  back 
on  the  air,  as  part  of  the  Tune-Up 
Time  show  on  CBS  at  10:00.  Lis- 
ten in,  because  your  Almanac  is 
sure  you'll  enjoy  it.  .  .  .  Your 
Almanac's  only  suggestion  for 
bettering  Walter's  program  is  to 
move  it  to  some  time  when  it 
wouldn't  interfere  with  our  enjoy- 
ment of  Bing  Crosby.  Thursday 
night  is   so   difficult! 


It's  good  to  have 
Walter  O'Keefe  back 
on  the  air — hear  him 
on  CBS  tonight  at  10. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Feb.  2 


Marion  Shockley,  of 
Aunt  Jenny's  Stories, 
crashed  Hollywood 
on      her     first     try. 


'"pONIGHT'S  your  last  oppor- 
-*-  tunity  to  hear  Artie  Shaw  and 
his  orchestra  playing  from  the 
Hotel  Lincoln  in  New  York  over 
NBC,  because  he's  going  out  on 
a  series  of  one-night  stands.  He'll 
return  to  New  York  every  week 
end  for  his  Sunday-evening  broad- 
cast with  Robert  Benchley, 
though.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  Artie 
stopped  the  show  at  Paul  White- 
man's  Carnegie  Hall  concert 
Christmas  night.  .  .  .  and  from  all 
the  signs  he's  destined  to  replace 
Benny  Goodman  as  the  jitterbugs' 
idol.  They  swear  that  as  a  clari- 
netist he  has  no  equal.  .  .  .  Aunt 
Jennie's  Stories,  on  CBS  at  11:45 
this    and    every    morning    except 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  is  getting 
to  be  quite  a  proving  ground  for 
young  radio  actresses.  The  latest 
to  bob  up  in  these  quarter-hour 
shows  is  Marion  Shockley,  who 
comes  from  Kansas  City  and  is 
the  only  girl  in  Hollywood's  his- 
tory to  walk  into  a  movie  studio 
on  a  sight-seeing  tour  and  come 
out  with  a  contract.  After  work- 
ing in  several  films,  Marion  left 
the  movies  and  went  on  the  stage, 
finally  landing  in  New  York, 
where  she  played  in  one  of  George 
M.  Cohan's  starring  productions. 
Like  many  another  New  York 
actress,  she  now  spends  most  of 
her  time  on  the  air,  with  now  and 
again  a  flier  on  the  stage. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  Feb.  9 


~\T  OUR  Almanac  is  always  sad 
•*■  on  Thursdays,  because  it's  im- 
possible to  recommend  one  good 
program  without  slighting  another 
good  one.  .  .  .  You  can't  listen 
to  Kate  Smith  on  CBS  without 
slighting  Rudy  Vallee  on  NBC- 
Red  at  the  same  time — and  there's 
no  way  of  telling  in  advance 
which  show  will  be  in  unusually 
top  form  tonight.  ...  At  7:30, 
though,  there's  only  one  real  must 
for  listeners — Joe  Penner,  on 
CBS.  You'll  want  to  know  about 
Gertrude  Giggle-water,  on  Joe's 
show.  In  real  life  this  fussy, 
scatterbrained  Dean  of  Women  at 
Joe's  Alma  Mater  is  Margaret 
Brayton,    and    neither    fussy    nor 


scatterbrained.  .  .  .  Margaret's 
specialty  is  stooging  for  radio 
comedians — she  has  -  traded  gags 
with  Jack  Benny,  Al  Pearce,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton,  and  Burns 
and  Allen.  Born  in  Los  Angeles, 
she  used  to  watch  plays  from 
backstage  at  the  old  Morosco 
Theater,  where  her  father  was  a 
director.  Both  father  and  mother 
tried  to  discourage  her,  but  she 
loved  the  stage,  and  managed  to 
get  parts  on  it  even  while  she 
was  going  to  high  school  and  col- 
lege. .  .  .  Don't  forget  to  tune  in 
the  Walter  O' Keefe-Andre  Koste- 
lanetz  program  on  CBS  tonight  at 
10:00  for  some  swell  music  and 
hilarious  comedy. 


A  specialist  in  stoog- 
ing, Margaret  Brayton 
plays  Gertrude  on 
Joe  Penner's  program. 


Highlights  For  Thursday.  Feb.  16.  23 


FEBRUARY  16:  Something  for 
■*■  the  very  young  members  of  the 
family  is  NBC-Blue's  program  at 
5:15  this  afternoon  —  Meer  the 
New  Hans  Andersen.  It's  a  pro- 
gram of  fairy  stories,  told  by  Paul 
Leyssac,  and  if  you  haven't  lost 
all  your  love  of  fantasy,  you'll 
probably  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as 
the  kids.  .  .  .  And  at  7:15,  on 
NBC-Red,  listen  to  Jerry  Cooper 
on  Vocal  Varieties.  The  person- 
able Mr.  Cooper  loves  New  York 
so  much  that  he  commutes  be- 
tween there  and  Cincinnati,  where 
the  program  originates,  every 
week  by  airplane.  .  .  .  Once  more 
let  your  Almanac  recommend 
County  Seat,  on  CBS  at  7:00  to- 


Once  an  accordionist, 
Alice  Patton  is  now 
actress  and  pianist 
for     Backstage     Wife. 

(For  Friday's  highlights,  please  turn  page 


night  and  every  night  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  It's  a  re- 
freshingly natural  and  vastly 
entertaining  serial,  written  by 
Milton  Geiger  and  starring  Ray 
Collins. 

February  23:  One  way  to  be- 
come a  radio  actress  is  to  work 
your  way  up  from  being  an 
accordionist.  That's  what  Alice 
Patton  did,  and  now  she  is  both 
the  pianist  for  Backstage  Wife, 
on  NBC-Red  today  at  4:00,  and 
an  occasional  actress  in  it,  doing 
various  small  parts.  Alice  also 
studies  the  pipe  organ  and  the  art 
of  whistling,  although  just  where 
these  accomplishments  will  lead 
her,  she  frankly  doesn't  know. 
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RADIO     MIRROR 


That  party  put  me 

on  the  front  page! 


"Hurry!"— the  editor  barked.  "Grab. a  cab!  Jump 
into  your  evening  clothes !  You're  covering  that 
Van  Dyke  blow-out  tonight!"  It  was  my  big 
chance  .  .  .  but  instead  of  being  thrilled,  I  could 
have  cried.  Why — oh,  why —  I  wailed  inwardly, 
does  Avis  Van  Dyke  ha  ve  tobo  w  to  society  tonight! 


I  Stopped  just  long  enough  to  phone  my  room- 
mate. "Elsie" — I  begged — "be  a  lamb  and 
press  my  green  evening  dress.  I've  got  to  re- 
port a  debutante  party  tonight!  Wouldn't  you 
know  a  break  like  this  would  come  at  a  time 
like  this?  Honestly,  I'm  so  chafed  and  irri- 
table I  could  scream!" 


"What  would  you  do  without  me?"— Elsie  greeted 
me  gaily,  waving  a  blue  box.  "Dress  pressed 
.  .  .  velvet  wrap  brushed  .  .  .  and  a  gift  that 
will  give  you  blissful  relief!  Take  it,  ducky — 
it's  Modess — the  greatest  boon  to  womankind 
ever  invented!  I  just  discovered  it  myself  this 
month  .  .  .  and  it's  a  marvel." 


I  must  have  looked  skeptical,  for  she  flew  to  her 
sewing  box — whipped  out  the  scissors  and  cut 
a  Modess  pad  in  two!  "Feel  this,"  she  com- 
manded— thrusting  a  handful  of  soft,  fluffy 
filler  toward  me.  "That's  what's  in  Modess! 
And  that's  why  you'll  not  be  bothered  by 
chafing  again!" 


"And  what's  more,"  continued  Elsie,  "with 
Modess  you  can  have  an  easy  mind  all 
evening — because  it's  safer!  Watch  .  .  ." 
And  she  took  the  moisture-resistant  back- 
ing from  inside  a  Modess  pad  and  dropped 
some  water  on  it.  To  my  amazement,  I  saw 
that  not  a  drop  went  through! 


So — Off  I  went,  cheery  as  a  cricket,  to  stalk  debutantes 
and  stags  at  play.  I  buzzed  around,  writing  about 
fabulous  jewels,  fountains  of  champagne,  and  divine 
Paris  dresses  .  .  .  with  never  a  moment's  worry  .  .  . 
nor  a  single  moment  of  chafing  discomfort.  And — 
wound  up  the  evening  with  a  story  that  even  an  old 
hand  could  be  proud  of! 


"Wheel  On  the  front  page— with  your  name 
signed  to  it!"  shrieked  Elsie,  brandishing 
the  paper  the  next  day.  "You  owe  it  all  to 
Little  Goody  Two-Shoes  who  told  you 
about  Modess!  And  think,"  she  added, 
"soft,  'fluff-type'  Modess  costs  no  more  t  hau 
those  layer-type  pads  we  used  to  buy!" 


Get  in  the  haoit  of  saying  "Modess"! 

(IF  YOU  PREFER  A  NARROWER,  SLIGHTLY  SMALLER  PAD— ASK  FOR  JUNIOR  MODESS) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
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Jack 
Haley 


Take  care  of  the  sense,  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Jan.  27 


O  TEADY  followers  of  Burns  and 
v-'  Allen  won't  have  to  be  told 
that  Frank  Parker  is  back  singing 
on  their  show  and  trading  gags 
with  Gracie,  but  if  you  haven't 
listened  in  for  some  time  you'll 
be  glad  to  know  that  Frank's 
voice  is  just  as  sweet  and  pure 
as  it  ever  was.  .  .  .  It's  pleasant 
to  have  him  with  us  again  on  a 
regular  program,  because  he's  one 
of  radio's  reliable  performers,  and 
the  fates  haven't  been  too  good 
to  him  lately.  ...  If  you  appreci- 
ate music,  or  if  you  don't  appre- 
ciate music  but  would  like  to, 
listen  in  this  afternoon  to  NBC's 
hour-long  program  conducted  by 
Dr.  Walter  Damrosch,  that  grand 


old  man  of  the  symphony.  It's 
hard  to  tell  which  is  the  more  fun 
— the  music  he  gets  out  of  his 
men  or  the  clever  remarks  he 
makes  between  numbers.  .  .  .  And 
for  the  astronomy  enthusiasts, 
there's  Men  Behind  the  Stars,  on 
CBS  at  5:30.  It's  presented  by 
the  Hayden  Planetarium  in  New 
York.  .  .  .  For  a  concise,  quick 
resume  of  the  day's  news,  listen 
to  either  Bob  Trout  on  CBS  at 
6:30,  or  Lowell  Thomas  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  6:45.  .  .  .  And  for  music 
which  makes  a  pleasant  back- 
ground to  that  Friday-night  bridge 
game,  there  are  the  Cities  Service 
Concert,  NBC-Red  at  8  and  Guy 
Lombardo   on   the  Red  at   10:00. 


Frank  Parker's  back 
on  the  air,  singing 
on  the  Burns  and  Al- 
len   program    at   8:30. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Feb.  3 


Doing  his  Amos  'n' 
Andy  show  tonight, 
Charlie  Correll  cele- 
brates     his      birthday. 


'PHE  irregular  Friday-night  box- 
*-  ing  match  from  Madison 
Square  Garden  is  on  again  to- 
night, at  10:00  over  NBC's  Blue 
network.  Sam  Taub  gives  the 
blow-by-blow  description,  while 
Bill  Stern  comments  between 
rounds.  .  .  .  There's  a  new  pro- 
gram on  NBC-Blue,  too,  which 
crept  into  the  lists  so  very  quietly 
you'd  hardly  know  it  was  there 
unless  somebody — your  Almanac, 
for  instance — drew  your  attention 
to  it.  It's  the  Plantation  Party, 
a  thirty-minute  musical  variety 
show,  starting  at  9:00,  and  it 
features  some  talented  unknowns 
■ — the  Girls  of  the  Golden  West, 
singing     duo;      Tom,      Dick     and 


Harry,  a  vocal  trio;  the  Range 
Riders,  a  male  quartet;  a  thirty- 
voice  choir;  and  Whitey  Ford  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  ...  If  you 
don't  insist  upon  having  half  a 
dozen  Hollywood  stars  on  every 
program,  you'll  enjoy  this  one. 
.  .  .  Forty-nine  years  ago  this 
day,  Charles  J.  Correll  was  born 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  tonight 
he'll  be  delighting  millions  with 
his  characterization  of  beloved 
Andy  in  the  Amos  'n'  Andy  sketch 
on  NBC-Red  at  7:00.  .  .  .  Stocky, 
sturdy,  athletic,  Charlie  Correll 
has  black  eyes  snapping  with 
Celtic  humor,  was  married  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  to  Alyce  Mc- 
Laughlin,   a    professional    dancer. 


Highlights  For  Friday.  Feb.  10 


POR  a  long  time  radio's  fore- 
-*■  most  personality  in  the  field  of 
children's  programs,  Dorothy  Gor- 
don is  starring  on  her  first 
sponsored  program  these  days. 
You  can  hear  her  this  afternoon 
at  5:45,  on  the  Mutual  network. 
.  .  .  Sir  James  M.  Barrie  once 
called  Dorothy  the  "Peter  Pan 
of  America."  .  .  .  she  has  spent 
many  years  traveling  all  over  the 
world,  seeking  unknown  folk 
tunes  which  she  sings  and  talks 
about  on  her  programs.  One  of 
these  native  tunes  which  she 
heard  a  Southern  mammy  sing 
several  years  ago  soon  became 
one  of  the  world's  best  known 
songs.    You've  heard  it  yourself — 


it's  called  "Shortnin'  Bread."  .  .  . 
There's  a  boxing  match  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  tonight,  and 
it's  to  be  broadcast  at  10:00  over 
NBC's  Blue  network  by  Sam 
Taub  and  Bill  Stern.  .  .  .  Like  to 
listen  to  tales  of  the  old  West? 
Then  don't  miss  Death  Valley 
Days,  on  NBC-Red  at  9:30.  Each 
week  this  program  dramatizes  a 
complete  story,  and  does  it  so  well 
that  although  it's  not  one  of  the 
high-rating  programs  in  popu- 
larity, it  has  been  on  for  many 
years  and  has  a  loyal  group  of 
fans.  .  .  .  Warden  Lawes  will  have 
another  half-hour  play  at  8:00  on 
NBC-Blue,  once  more  demonstrat- 
ing that  Crime  Doesn't  Pay. 


Listen  to  Dorothy 
Gordon's  children's 
program  this  after- 
noon at  5:45  on  MBS. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Feb.  17 


A  cowboy  with  a  col- 
lege education  is 
Artells  Dickson,  of 
The  CBS  Mighty  Show. 


TD  OTH  ends  of  the  week  have 
their  dramatic  highlights, 
now  that  Orson  Welles'  Campbell 
Playhouse  has  come  along  on  Fri- 
days to  supplement  Cecil  De 
Mille's  Lux  Theater  on  Mondays. 
The  Campbell  Playhouse,  on  CBS 
tonight  at  9:00,  has  proved  that 
it's  no  slouch  at  presenting  plays 
in  a  new  and  very  listenable  sort 
of  way — and  also  at  getting  fa- 
mous guest  stars  who  aren't  often 
heard  on  other  programs.  .  .  . 
Another  favorite  of  those  who  like 
their  drama  served  to  them  on 
the  air  is  the  long-established 
First  Nighter  program,  also  to  be 
heard  tonight — at  8:00  on  CBS. 
Barbara  Luddy  and  Les  Tremayne 


take  the  leading  roles  in  these 
weekly  tabloid  plays — and  inci- 
dentally, Les  is  once  more  playing 
Bob  in  the  daily  Betty  and  Bob 
serial  on  NBC-Red  at  2:00.  It's  a 
role  he  used  to  play  several 
months  ago,  and  now  he's  back  at 
it.  .  .  .  On  the  Mighty  Show,  CBS 
at  5:45,  you'll  hear  an  actor  who 
not  only  always  portrays  western 
characters,  but  is  actually  a  cow- 
boy himself — one  with  a  college 
education.  He's  Artells  Dickson, 
who  plays  Tex.  While  a  high 
school  student  in  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, he  rode  the  range  during 
summer  vacations.  Later  he  took 
courses  in  singing  and  dramatics 
in  Columbia  University. 


(For  Saturday's  highlights,   please  turn   page) 
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PUT  THE 

BEE 

ON  YOUR  SPELLING 


ARE  you  a  champion  speller? — or 
1  do  you  just  wish  you  were?  In 
either  case,  here's  a  list  of  words  that 
will  give  you  some  uneasy  moments 
before  you  get  the  correct  spelling. 
They're  supplied  by  Paul  Wing,  Mas- 
ter of  the  NBC  Spelling  Bee,  broadcast 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  5:30E.S.T., 
and  sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Ener- 
gine. 

Only  one  of  the  three  suggested 
spellings  is  the  right  one.  Mark  the 
words  you  think  are  correct,  then 
turn  to  page  65  for  the  answers. 

1.  Hadduck — haddock — haddack.     An 

important  food  fish  allied  to  the  cod. 

2.  Malleable — maleable — malliable. 
Capable  of  being  extended  or  shaped 
by  beating  with  a  hammer,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  rollers. 

3.  Assanine  —  assinine  —  asinine. 
Stupid;  obstinate. 

4.  Accommodate  —  accomadate  — 
accomodate.  Furnish  with  something 
desired;  to  oblige. 

5.  Remiscent  —  reminescent  —  rem- 
iniscent. That  reminds  one,  as  of  some- 
thing previously  seen  or  known. 

6.  Antecedents  —  antecedants — anti- 
cedents.    Ancestors;  progenitors. 

7.  Femininty  —  femininity  —  femi- 
nineity.  The  quality  or  nature  of  the 
female  sex;  womanliness. 

8.  Mistatements  —  misstatments  — 
misstatements.     Wrong   statements. 

9.  Rendezvous  —  rendevous  —  ron- 
devoo.  A  place  appointed  for  a  meet- 
ing; also,  one  at  which  persons  cus- 
tomarily meet. 

10.  Lentiles — lentils — lentals.  Widely 
cultivated  annual  plants  grown  for  their 
flattened  lens-shaped  seeds. 

11.  Anti — antie — ante.  In  poker:  A 
player's  stake  which  is  put  into  the  pool 
after  he  sees  his  hand,  but  before  he 
draws  other  cards. 

12.  Diftheria — diptheria — diphtheria,  j 

An  acute  infectious  and  contagious 
disease  in  which  the  air  passages  and 
throat  are   affected. 

13.  Romantisize  —  romanticise  —  ro-  | 

manticize.  To  behave  in  a  romantic, 
especially  a   sentimental  manner. 

14.  Concilliatory — conciliatory  — con- 
ciliatory.  Mollifying;  propitiating. 

15.  Vacillating — vacilating — vasillat- 
ing.  Wavering;  hesitating  through  in- 
decision. 

16.  Assidulous — aciduous — acidulous. 

Slightly  sour;   sourish. 

17.  Mica — micca — micah.  A  mineral 
popularly  called  isinglass. 

18.  Dessicrate — desecrate — desicrate. 

To  violate  the  sancity  of;  to  profane. 

19.  Vassalage — vassilage — vasallage. 

Servitude;  subjection. 

20.  Cravanette  —  cravenet  —  craven- 
ette.  To  waterproof  by,  or  as  by,  the 
process  used  in  Cravenette. 
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JohNNY 


Copr.  19S9.  Fels&Co. 


P.  S.  If  you  want  to  see  tattle-tale  gray  hurry  out  of  your  clothes — do  what 
Johnny's  mother  did.  Get  Fels-Naptha  Soap  at  your  grocer's  and  try  it!  You'll 
find  it  easy  on  hands.  Fine  for  your  daintiest  things.  And  it  gives  you  the 
whitest,  loveliest  washes  you  ever  pinned  on  a  line! 

BANISH  "TATTLE -TALE  GRAY" 

WITH  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 

TUNE  IN.  HOBBY  LOBBY  every  Wednesday  night.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

\TBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 
NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 
NBC:  Press  Radio  News 


NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  The  Wise  Man 


CBS:  Montana  Slim 

NBC-Red:  Instrumental  Ensemble 


CBS:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 


CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
NBC-Red:  Saturday  Morning  Club 


NBC-Blue:  Amanda  Snow 


CBS:  Four  Corners  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 


NBC-Red:  Florence  Hale 


CBS:  Symphony  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Vaughn  de  Leath 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 


NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 


NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 


CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 
NBC-Red:  Cloutier  Orch. 


NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 


NBC-Red:  Matinee  in  Rhythm 


CBS:  Moods  for  Moderns 
NBC-Blue:  Kinney  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Notes 


NBC-Red:  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

NBC-Blue:  Henry  Busse  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Rakov's  Orch. 

CBS:  Poetic  Strings 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Blue:  Al  Roth  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Cosmopolitan  Rhythm 

NBC-Red:  Stamp  Collectors 

NBC-Blue:  Eddie  Rogers  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Swingology 

CBS:  Press  Radio  News 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

CBS:  Dance  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  El  Chico  Revue 


CBS:  Saturday  Swing  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 


NBC-Red:  Religious  Program 

CBS:  Americans  At  Work 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Avalon  Time 

CBS:  Joe  E.  Brown 

NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Lives  of  Great  Men 

I  CBS:  JOHNNY  PRESENTS 

NBC-Red:  TOMMY   RIGGS 
'  CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
<  NBC-Blue:  Original  Plays 

NBC-Red:  FRED  WARING 


CBS:  Phil  Baker 


NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
NBC-Red:  Vox  Pop 


CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
NBC-Red:  Hall  of  Fun 


CBS:   YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
NBC-Blue:  ARTURO   TOSCANINI 


NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Fred 

Waring 


If  Columbus  had  let  well  enough  alone,  he'd  never  have  discovered  America 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Jan.  28 


'TpHE  big  events  of  the  day,  of 
-*■  course,  are  the  Birthday  Balls 
being  held  all  over  the  country  in 
honor  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Foundation  and  its  fight 
against  infantile  paralysis.  If 
there's  one  of  these  big  parties  in 
your  neighborhood,  be  sure  to  go 
- — for  once  in  its  life  your  Almanac 
doesn't  urge  you  to  stay  at  home 
and  listen  to  the  radio.  .  .  .  The 
President's  birthday  doesn't  actu- 
ally take  place  until  next  Mon- 
day, but  the  dances  are  being  held 
tonight  because  people  would 
rather  dance  on  Saturdays  than 
Mondays,  and  who  can  blame 
them?    ....  Johnny   Green,   the 


young  bandleader-composer  who 
has  written  some  of  today's  most 
delightful  music,  starts  tonight  as 
regular  maestro  of  the  Johnny 
Presents  program,  CBS  at  8:00. 
He  replaces  Russ  Morgan.  .  .  . 
For  the  sports  addicts,  here  are  a 
couple  of  items:  The  William  C. 
Trott  Memorial  Mile  race,  from 
the  Boston  Garden,  on  CBS  at 
10:45  this  evening.  It's  a  foot- 
race, and  an  annual  event.  .  .  . 
The  other  sports  item  is  a  horse- 
race, the  Miami  Beach  Handicap, 
from  Hialeah  Park,  on  Mutual  at 
4:00  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  The 
Radio  Rogues  are  the  guest  stars 
on  tonight's  Tommy  Riggs-Betty 
Lou  broadcast,  NBC-Red  at  8:00. 


Johnny  Green  takes 
over  the  baton  on 
Johnny  Presents  to- 
night   on    CBS    at    8. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Feb.  4 


Phil  Baker's  new 
program  supplies  one 
more  reason  to  stay 
home      on     Saturdays. 


TT'S  most  pleasant  to  have  Phil 
■*■  Baker  back  with  us  again,  and 
one  more  reason  for  staying  at 
home  on  Saturday  nights.  Along 
with  him,  Bottle  and  Beetle,  his 
faithful  valet  and  even  more 
faithful  ghost-heckler,  are  on  the 
program  too  .  .  .  Phil  occupied 
the  time  he  was  off  the  air  as  star 
in  a  touring  company  of  "Idiot's 
Delight,"  which  didn't  make  as 
much  money  as  it  should  have 
made,  they  say.  .  .  .  The  Satur- 
day-afternoon horse  race  from 
Hialeah  Park  on  Mutual  is  the 
Bahama  Handicap,  and  you  hear 
it  at  4:00,  E.S.T.  ...  An  old 
favorite  is  back  on  the  air — 
Renfrew     of     the     Mounted,     on 


NBC-Blue  at  6:30  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  Just  in  time  for  the 
kids  to  listen  to  before  supper. 
.  .  .  The  Saturday  Swing  Session 
on  CBS  has  moved  its  time  up  to 
6:30 — pretty  early  for  any  in- 
tensive rug-cutting,  but  it's  still  a 
good  program  for  you  to  hear  if 
you  have  any  liking  for  swing  at 
all.  .  .  .  Those  Original  Plays,  on 
NBC-Blue  at  8:30  every  Saturday 
night,  are  well  worth  your  atten- 
tion. Specially  written  for  radio, 
they're  clever  and  amusing,  and 
make  half  an  hour  seem  like  sixty 
seconds.  .  .  .  Of  course,  listening  to 
them  means  that  you  must  miss  Fred 
Waring,  on  NBC-Red  at  the  same 
time — may   be   too   high   a    price. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Feb.  11 


TX7EEK-ENDS  supply  a  big 
v "  feast  for  lovers  of  serious 
music,  with  all  the  symphony  or- 
chestras and  operatic  broadcasts 
on  the  air.  Today,  of  course, 
there's  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
matinee  on  NBC-Red  at  1:55, 
and  the  NBC-Symphony  orches- 
tra, with  Toscanini  conducting,  at 
10:00  on  NBC-Blue.  ...  A  gentle- 
man who  does  more  than  his  share 
toward  making  the  latter  broad- 
casts enjoyable  is  Samuel  Chot- 
zinoff,  the  intermission  commenta- 
tor. Not  quite  as  expert  as  CBS' 
Deems  Taylor,  he's  still  a  smooth, 
entertaining  talker.  Particularly 
smart  is  his  determination  to  keep 
away  from  any  detailed  discussion 


of  music.  He  thinks  that  listeners 
get  enough  music  from  Mr.  Tos- 
canini, so  he  just  talks  about  the 
private  lives  of  the  composers — 
much  more  entertaining  that  way. 
.  .  .  He's  a  noted  music  critic,  a 
former  accompanist  for  Jascha 
Heifetz  and  other  leading  mu- 
sicians, and  at  present  NBC's 
music  consultant.  ...  Today's 
sport  event:  the  Everglades 
Stakes  horse  race  at  Hialeah 
Park,  heard  over  Mutual  at  4:00 
this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Stuff  Smith's 
orchestra  ends  its  season  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago  tonight 
— you've  been  hearing  it  over 
your  nearest  CBS  station  during 
-the  last  few  weeks. 


Samuel  Chotzinoff 
is  the  commentator 
for  NBC's  Toscanini 
Symphony     concerts. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Feb.  18 


Dan  Seymour  is  the 
enthusiastic  announc- 
er on  Tommy  Riggs' 
program   tonight  at  8. 


JVTOT  enough  attention  is  paid 
*■  '  to  announcers.  Your  Almanac 
bets  that  you  couldn't  name  the 
announcers  of  your  five  favorite 
shows — and  yet  they  do  a  lot  to 
add  or  subtract  from  your  enjoy- 
ment of  a  radio  program.  ...  So 
today  we're  making  amends  by 
devoting  this  space  to  one  of  the 
best  announcers,  Tommy  Riggs' 
Dan  Seymour,  whom  you'll  hear 
at  8:00  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  .  Not 
very  old,  he's  packed  a  deal  of 
radio  experience  into  his  short 
life.  He  started  his  professional 
career  in  Boston,  in  June,  1935, 
the  day  after  he  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Amherst.  For  a  year 
he  did  everything  from  street  in- 


terviews to  commentating  between 
acts  of  grand  opera.  From  then 
on  his  rise  was  rapid.  .  .  .  Before 
entering  radio  he'd  traveled  across 
Europe  in  a  dramatic  stock  com- 
pany, and  he  believes  that  this 
stage  experience  did  a  lot  to  help 
him  in  his  career.  .  .  .  He's  mar- 
ried, and  has  a  baby  daughter, 
Nancy  Louise.  Probably  he's  the 
only  announcer  who  likes  the  job 
of  broadcasting  in  the  morning — 
as  long  as  he's  broadcasting  news. 
He  thinks  listeners  are  more  at- 
tentive to  news  then  than  in  the 
evening.  .  .  .  Listen  to  the  Mc- 
Lennan Memorial  Handicap  race, 
on  MBS  this  afternoon  at  4:00 
for  an  exciting  horse  race. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
like  he  made  it  between  trains. 
*        *       * 

NO    NEED    FOR   A    MICROPHONE 

One  of  radio's  better  comics  was 
kidding  the  unusually  large  orchestra 
that  Andre  Kostelanetz  conducts.  The 
musicians  were  rehearsing  one  day  at 
CBS  midst  great  confusion.  The  en- 
gineers were  fussing  around  the  mi- 
crophones. 

"Why  bother  with  those  things?" 
piped  the  comic,  "Just  open  the  door." 

OFF  THE    RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Swing 

Lightly  and  Politely;  Washboard 
Blues  (Victor  26085 A)  Tommy  Dorsey 
— A  successor  to  famed  "Boogie 
Woogie."  Sparkling  solo  work  and  ex- 
citing rhythms. 

My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy;  Most 
Gentlemen  Don't  Like  Love  (Victor 
26100B)  Larry  Clinton — You  haven't 
lived  until  you  hear  Bea  Wain  tear 
apart  this  saucy  Cole  Porter  tune  from 
"Leave  It  To  Me."  Recommended  for 
sugar-daddies  and  anyone  who  would 
like  to  be  a  sugar-daddy.  The  reverse 
side  is  equally  enticing. 

Big    Foot    Jump;    Five    Point    Blues 

(Decca  2108A)  Bob  Crosby's  Bobcats— 
Strictly  for  the  more  orthodox  swing 
addicts.  Bows  must  be  taken  by  Ray 
Bauduc,  Bob  Zurke,  Yank  Lawson,  Bob 
Haggart. 

Waters  of  Minnetonka  (Bluebird 
B7870A)  Glenn  Miller— The  Vanishing- 
American  never  thought  that  swing  ar- 
rangements of  Indian  tunes  would 
further  add  to  his  woes.  Glenn  Miller 
devotes  two  sides  of  this  platter  to  his 
jitterbug  lampoon  of  this  old  favorite. 
Part  II  better. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Love? 
I  Wish  I  Had  You  (Brunswick  8261) 
Seger  Ellis  "Choir  of  Brass" — A  new 
band  crosses  the  swing  horizon  and 
offers  some  new  swing  phrasings.  Ellis 
tries  a  little  too  hard  to  be  different 
but  nevertheless  bears   watching. 


For    Benny    Goodman    Devotees:     A 

handsome  album  of  four  Goodman 
swing  classics  has  just  been  released 
and  features  some  entrancing  work  by 
the  famed  Goodman  Trio. 


Ken  Alden, 
Facing  the  Music, 
RADIO  MIRROR, 
122  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

My  favorite  orchestra  is. 


"Hey,  hey!  What's  all  this  ki-yi  about?  The  neighbors  will  think  I've  got  you 
both  by  the  tail!  ...Oh,  sure,  it's  okay  to  yelp  when  something  hurts— I  always 
do  myself.  But  what  is  it,  anyway?" 


"Chafed,  eh?  Well,  to  be  sure ..  .your 
tummy  scrapes  on  every  step!  Your 
chassis  is  too  underslung,  that's  all." 


"Matter  of  fact,  mine  is  too.  See?  Why 
don't  we  try  the  up-on-the-hind-legs 
stuff  the  grown-ups  do?" 


"Oh,  you  have  tried  it... and  it  didn't 
work.  Aw  shucks!. ..But  wait— got  an 
idea... Johnson's  Baby  Powder!" 


"Say!  When  you're  slicked  over  with 
that  lovely,  soft,  slippery  powder, 
you'll  simply  glide  down  the  stairs!" 


"Leave  it  to  Johnson's  to  keep  a  fellow's  skin 
smooth  and  comfortable!  It  doesn't  cost  much, 
either -so  why  don't  you  get  some  for  your 
baby?" 


^gyg  JOHNSON'S 
^PfBABY  POWDER 


Copyright,  1939,  Johnson  &  Johnson.  New  Kn-na  visk,  N.J- 
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•  Better-tasting  meals,  lower  food  bills,  less 
kitchen  work,  more  leisure!  Let  delicious 
Franco-American  Spaghetti  help!  This  is  no 
ordinary  ready-cooked  spaghetti.  Franco- 
American  has  a  wonderful  cheese-and-to- 
mato  sauce,  made  from  a  famous  chef's  recipe. 
It  gives  savory  goodness  to  less  expensive 
meat  cuts,  tempting  flavor  to  left-overs. 

It's  a  splendid  hot  lunch  for  children.  On 
the  table  in  a  jiffy;  no  cooking;  just  heat 
and  serve.  A  can  holding  three  to  four  por- 
tions costs  only  ten  cents. 

Franco  -American 

SPAGHETTI 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS 

&*u£fal  FREE  7?eci/>e  7&t>A 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Dept.  433 

Camden,  New  Jersey.  Please  send  me  your  free  recipe 

book:  "30  Tempting  Spaghetti  Meals." 

Name  (print) . 


KADIO     MIRROR 

Rendezvous  in  Rio 
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were  close  to  them  while  "Suez"  was 
being  made,  we  discovered  these 
amazing  facts. 

She  won  him  because  she  didn't 
try  to  win  him  or  even  want  him. 
Didn't  set  her  heart  upon  him  with 
all  the  tenacity  given  to  some  of  our 
Hollywood  lassies  who  have  been  de- 
termined to  snare  the  handsome, 
eligible  actor.  And  what's  more 
important,  she  won  him  because  she 
was  the  first  woman  he'd  met  in 
Hollywood  who  knew  how  to  laugh 
and  live  and  enjoy  life  as  simply  and 
honestly  as  a  child. 

They  literally  laughed  their  way 
into  love. 

There  were  no  grim  business  con- 
ferences, harangues  over  money  or 
long  personal  appearances  to  mar  their 
friendship.  And  Tyrone,  weary  from 
long  months  of  constant  work  and 
sickened  by  the  overdone  publicity 
that  fastened  itself  to  the  Sonja 
Henie,  Janet  Gaynor  attachments, 
found  in  this  woman  merely  a  good 
comrade  who  knew — more  important 
at  the  moment  to  Tyrone  than  glam- 
our, wealth  or  beauty — how  to  enjoy 
life. 

IT  happened  this  way  and  we  prom- 
'  ise  you  this  is  the  first  and  only 
time  these  inside  facts  have  been 
revealed. 

Tyrone  first  met  Annabella  a  short 
time  before  "Suez"  was  scheduled  for 
shooting.  They  met  only  as  casual 
acquaintances,  chatted  a  bit  about 
their  future  assignment  together,  and 
that  was  that. 

But  one  day  a  short  time  later 
Tyrone  turned  the  corner  of  a  sound 
stage  on  the  lot  to  run  headlong  into 
a  minor  commotion.  A  dog  was 
barking,  a  girl  squealing,  a  truck 
driver  howling,  a  spectator  shouting. 
Arrested  by  the  furor  Ty  stopped  to 
investigate  and  discovered  Annabella 
and  her  dog,  "Puddie,"  had  been 
having  their  usual  romp  before  her 
dressing  room  when  the  truck  driver 
had  nearly  run  them  both  down. 

"What  the  heck  were  you  doing?" 
Tyrone  demanded  when  he  saw  the 
girl  was  Annabella. 

"It's  a  game,"  she  laughed.  "Look." 
She  tossed  the  ball  to  "Puddie"  who 
ran,  picked  up  the  ball  and  promptly 
went  into  a  Polka  in  jitterbug  time 
before  bringing  it  back  to  his  mis- 
tress. 

Well,  it  ended  up  with  Ty,  the  truck 
driver,  the  spectator  and  Annabella, 
all  shouting  directions  at  once  to  the 
dog  and  each  laughing  louder  than 
the  other. 

"It  was  her  disarming  simplicity 
and  amazing  capacity  for  the  real  en- 
joyment of  simple  things  that  caused 
those  men  to  realize  here  was  some- 
thing rare  to  Hollywood  and  some- 
thing they  weren't  going  to  miss," 
one  of  the  "Suez"  workers  told  me. 
"You  know,  few  women  in  Hollywood 
know  how  to  laugh  or  play  anymore. 
If  it's  tennis  or  badminton  or  golf  or 
hunting  they  take  up,  it's  all  done 
with  a  do  or  die  attitude  that  actually 
robs  the  sport  of  all  its  fun." 

Annabella  carried  that  same  spirit 
to  her  work,  out  on  the  back  lot 
shouting  to  "Puddie"  between  scenes 
or  off  in  a  corner  completely  lost  in 
some  simple  guessing  game! 

"I  think,"  this  same  friend  con- 
fided, "the  two  things  about  her  that 


appealed  most  strongly  to  Ty  were 
her  ability  to  know,  really  to  know 
how  to  enjoy  life,  and  her  utter  in- 
difference of  him  as  a  star  and  an 
attractive  man.  She  liked  him,  en- 
joyed being  with  him  but  never  once 
by  word  or  thought  or  deed  did  she 
take  advantage  of  his  obvious  enjoy- 
ment of  her  company.  This  very 
detachment,  this  setting  him  free  from 
the  chains  that  had  already  scared 
him  to  death  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, was  the  thing  that  really  brought 
them  together." 

"I  have  a  new  game,"  she'd  an- 
nounce on  the  set.  "It's  called  An 
Animal,  Vegetable  or  Mineral'." 

And  Annabella  would  join  in  the 
laughter  that  rose.  "It's  older  than 
the  hills,  Annabella,"  Tyrone  would 
say,  "But  come  on,  let's  play.  It 
sounds  like  fun  all  over  again." 

And  it  was.  Sometimes  he'd  seek 
her  out  and  find  her  off  the  set  with 
a  minor  member  of  the  cast,  the  two 
romping   with   the   dog. 

It  was  Ty  who  was  constantly 
seeking  out  Annabella's  company. 
Sometimes  they'd  strike  out  for  a 
nearby  restaurant  for  a  late  dinner 
after  a  long  day's  shooting. 

And  it  was  then  Tyrone  learned, 
bit  by  bit,  the  story  of  the  little 
French  girl  who  wanted  so  badly  to 
be  a  cinema  star.  They  laughed  over 
Annabella's  story  of  her  first  little 
theater  in  the  chicken  coop  behind 
the  house.  She  told  him  how  for 
years  she'd  worn  the  pictures  of  Mae 
Murray  and  Norma  Talmadge  in  her 
locket,  and  how  one  day  at  school  the 
locket  fell  revealing  the  pictures. 

"They're  my  cousins,"  she  lied  to 
the  strict  schoolmaster. 

AT  seventeen,  she  told  Tyrone  of 
1  slipping  into  a  Paris  studio  and 
her  joy  in  being  cast  for  a  bit  in  a  pic- 
ture. Her  face  flushed  with  excite- 
ment as  she  told  of  her  first  great 
success  abroad  in  "Wings  of  the 
Morning."  And  then  the  heartache 
and  loneliness  that  followed  on  her 
first  Hollywood  venture,  when  lonely 
and  alone  she  made  the  French  ver- 
sion of  "Caravan"  with  Charles  Boyer. 

"I  decided  after  that  experience  I 
was  going  to  learn  to  speak  English 
so  I  could  talk  to  people,"  she  told 
him. 

It  was  to  Tyrone  she  first  intro- 
duced her  father,  Monsieur  Char- 
pentier,  the  retired  French  journalist, 
and  in  company  with  her  younger 
brother,  the  four  really  saw  Holly- 
wood. And  Tyrone  saw  a  new  and 
wonderful  Hollywood  through  the 
eyes  of  Annabella  and  her  family. 
When  few  people  in  Hollywood  knew 
Annabella's  young  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage  was  here  with  her, 
it  was  Tyrone  who  showered  the  little 
French  girl  with  gifts  and  attention, 
choosing  carefully  trinkets  that  would 
appeal  to  a  young  foreigner  in  a 
strange  country. 

Then  came  a  memorable  night  when 
Tyrone  insisted  Annabella  visit  the 
famous  Cocoanut  Grove.  Her  short 
clipped  bob  gave  her  an  impish  love- 
liness as  she  whirled  about  the  dance 
floor  in  Tyrone's  arms.  The  music, 
the  setting,  the  lights,  all  so  familiar 
to  Tyrone,  took  on  a  new  beauty  as  he 
danced  with  this  French  girl  in  his 
arms.  Suddenly  he  knew  he  loved 
her.    Just  in   a  moment  he   knew  it. 
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She  must  have  sensed  some  change 
for  next  day,  while  still  as  comradely 
and  friendly  as  ever,  she  said  casually, 
"I  have  written  for  Jean  to  come  over. 
You  have  never  met  my  husband." 

They  tried  very  hard  both  of  them 
to  fight  against  the  thing  that  had 
happened.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
conceal  even  from  each  other.  When 
prominent  visitors  came  to  the  set 
they  were  always  led  first  to  Tyrone. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  Annabella," 
he'd  say  immediately. 

Jean  Murat,  I  think,  knew  almost 
at  once  what  had  happened.  Anna- 
bella's  work  in  Hollywood  and  his  in 
France  had  kept  the  two  apart  for 
so  long  they  had  almost  outgrown 
their  marriage. 

Before  he  left  for  home  the 
three  had  talked  it  out.  Murat  and 
Annabella  agreed  the  break  would 
eventually  come  anyway  and  so  when 
her  work  in  "Suez"  was  completed, 
she  quietly  slipped  away  to  France  to 
arrange  for  the  divorce. 

And  still  Hollywood  little  dreamed 
of  the  drama  behind  the  constant  un- 
ending drama  of  Hollywood.  Ty  was 
seen  with  this  girl  and  that  at  various 
nightspots  and  after  her  work  in 
"Suez"   Hollywood  forgot  Annabella. 

FORGOT  her  until  the  newspapers  re- 
vealed the  secret  that  had  been  kept 
in  both  their  hearts.  Immediately  the 
studio  wired  both  its  blessings  and 
warnings.  "Don't  marry  until  you 
return,"  they  wired  Tyrone,  wishing 
him  happiness  at  the  same  time. 

Whether  these  two  will  marry  since 
his  return  to  Hollywood  is  prob- 
lematical. Close  friends  of  Tyrone's 
claim  they  will.  Loyal  South  Amer- 
ican fans  who  haunted  the  two  in 
their  journeys  about  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  are  sure  they  will. 

"Well,"  shrugged  one  Hollywood 
beauty,  "I've  always  had  a  hunch  this 
glamourizing  business  is  overdone.  I 
remember  when  Annabella  rushed 
into  Mr.  Zanuck's  office  one  day  and 
begged  not  to  be  re-made  Hollywood 
style,  and  Mr.  Zanuck  promised  she 
could  remain  as  she  was,  her  own 
natural  self.  And  look  what  it  got 
her — only  Tyrone  Power,  that's  all." 

No,  I  can't  say  Hollywood  as  a 
whole  is  exactly  pleased  over  the  ro- 
mance. But  remembering  the  look 
in  Tyrone's  eyes  that  day  in  the 
Commissary,  and  remembering  his 
words,  "I'm  in  love  as  I  never  have 
been  before,"  I'd  say  at  this  moment 
Tyrone  Power  is  probably  the  hap- 
piest man  in  North  or  South  America. 

When  Tyrone  met  Annabella  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  no  doubt  they  hoped  to 
elude  reporters,  fans,  people — all  the 
white  glare  of  publicity.  It  was  a 
vain  hope,  of  course.  For  Ty  is  a 
famous  young  man  now;  he  is  reaping 
the  rewards  of  a  long  struggle  to 
reach  the  top — and  he  is  also  reaping 
the  drawbacks  which  come  with  those 
rewards.  If,  perhaps,  he  is  sorry  that 
the  world  is  watching  him,  wonder- 
ing, speculating — then  he  should  think 
back  to  the  days,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  fame  was  something  far  to  seek. 
Remembering  that,  he  should  remind 
himself  that  he  is  what  he  made  him- 
self.   And  he  should  be  glad.  .  .  . 

Next  month,  look  behind  the  head- 
lines to  the  Tyrone  Power  of  yester- 
day, as  Radio  Mirror  begins  a  fasci- 
nating life  story  of  this  romantic 
young  star.  His  boyhood — the  tragedy 
which  shadowed  his  career  as  it  was 
just  beginning — his  first  love  affair — 
read  about  them  all  in  the  April  issue 
of  Radio  Mirror. 
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•  According  to  old  super- 
stition, the  sparkle  in  a  dia- 
mond was  said  to  be  "the  fire 
of  love"— hence  the  diamond 
was  thought  to  keep  love  undimmed. 

Today,  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  skin  is  more 
important  than  the  size  or  sparkle  of  her 
engagement  ring.  And  Italian  Balm,  the 
famous  Skin  Softener,  is  "first  choice"  among 
countless  women  who  realize  that  chapped, 
dry,  coarse-textured  skin  is  repulsive  to  the 
eye  —  and  withering  to  romance. 

You'll  feel  the  difference  in  your  skin  the 
minute  you  start  using  Italian  Balm.  It  will 
be  smoother,  softer,  lovelier  looking.  Italian 
Balm  contains  the  costliest  ingredients  of 
any  of  the  largest-selling  brands — yet  the  cost 
to  use  is  negligible,  because  it  "goes  so  far." 
It's  rich,  wide- spreading — not  thin  or  watery. 
See  for  yourself  why  9S%  of  users  inter- 
viewed said:  "It  acts  quicker  in  overcoming 
dry,  chapped,  rough  skin  than  anything  I 
ever  used  before."  Clip  FREE  coupon  below. 
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Her  name  was  Peggy  and  Ke  went  to 
kindergarten  with  her — Read  Mere- 
dith  Willson's   romantic   love   story 


THE  last  column  that  O.  O.  Mc- 
Intyre  ever  wrote — a  rambling, 
casual  essay  for  Sunday  newspaper 
loiterers — chatted  of  a  love  story  that 
the  columnist  held  was  Hollywood's 
most  romantic:  the  love  story  of 
Meredith  Willson,  an  Iowa  boy  who 
is  now  the  orchestra  leader  on  the 
star-studded  Good  News  broadcasts 
Thursday  nights,  and  his  kindergarten 
sweetheart,  who  for  the  past  eighteen 
years — since  she  was  sixteen — has 
been  Mrs.  Willson. 

Mclntyre  was  attracted  by  Meredith 
Willson's  story  because  it  so  closely 
approximated  his  own.  In  that  final 
column,  which  was  printed  two  weeks 
after  his  death,  he  wrote: 

"Until  recently  I  never  knew  of 
anyone  who  married  a  girl  out  of  his 
kindergarten  days  as  I  did.  My  wife 
and  I  went  through  most  upper  grades 
together  and  I  carried  her  books  from 
school.  She  was  my  companion 
at  my  first  dance  when  I  wore  long 
trousers. 

"We  lived  within  a  block  of  each 
other  and  our  grandmothers  were 
long  established  friends.  Also  my 
father  and  her  mother  went  to  school 
together.  Unusual,  but  not  to  com- 
pare with  the  record  of  Meredith 
Willson  ..." 

Mclntyre  called  it  one  of  Holly- 
wood's "most  fascinating  love  stories." 
Even  Meredith  Willson  and  his  wife — 
who  was  Peggy  Wilson — concede  that 
their  own  romantic  story  should  begin 
"once  upon  a  time." 

The  Willsons  and  the  Wilsons  lived 
next  door  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  as 
long  as  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Willson 
was  the  city  engineer,  and  a  Demo- 
crat. Mr.  Wilson  was  a  lawyer,  and  a 
Republican.    They  took  politics  seri- 


ously in  Mason  City  in  those  days. 
So,  Mrs.  Willson  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
didn't  belong  to  the  same  bridge  club. 

All  of  the  neighbors  but  Mrs.  Wil- 
son brought  hot  soup  to  Mrs.  Willson 
when  young  Meredith  came  squawl- 
ing  into  the  world.  Only  a  few 
months  later,  the  same  neighbors — all 
except  Mrs.  Willson — trouped  to  the 
house  next  door  to  take  more  hot 
soup  and  more  good  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  whose  family  had  just  been 
augmented  by  Peggy.  Who  was  to 
know  that  those  two  fledglings,  who 
soon  were  sunning  themselves  in 
their  perambulators  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  one  another,  were  to  start 
battering  at  the  political  wall  between 
their  two  families  almost  before  they 
were  able  to  walk? 

Meredith  thought  Peggy  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  block  from  the 
outset.  As  soon  as  they  learned  their 
A.B.C.'s,  they  decided  that  the  best 
use  of  letters  was  in  tree  carving,  and 
soon  every  tree  between  the  school- 
house  and  the  Willson  and  Wilson 
homes  blossomed  with  hearts,  in 
which  were  carved  for  all  to  see: 
M.W.— P.W.,   1910. 

Their  elders  laughed  off  the  whole 
tree-carving  period  as  puppy  love, 
but  Meredith  and  Peggy  vowed  to 
one  another  that  they  were  engaged, 
and  Meredith  hoarded  his  allowance 
for  four  weeks  to  buy  Peggy  a  signet 
ring  to  prove  it.  By  the  time  they 
entered  high  school,  other  people 
were  beginning  to  take  the  affair  a 
little  seriously,  too.  Even  the  high 
school  principal  declared  himself  in 
on  the  secret  when  he  called  Meredith 
to  his  office  for  a  stern  reprimand. 

"You  must  stop  this  mushing  around 
the  yard,  Meredith,"  he  said,  wagging 


As  he  struggled  to  the  top,  Meredith  always  had  Peggy  by  his  side. 
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his  finger  under  his  pupil's  frightened 
nose.  "You're  setting  a  bad  example 
for  the  upper  classmen." 

But  Meredith  and  Peggy  were  not 
to  be  dissuaded.  There  was  no  other 
boy,   no   other   girl   for   either — ever. 

Their  first  parting  was  misery  for 
them  both.  Meredith  went  to  New 
York  to  continue  his  musical  studies 
in  the  Damrosch  institute.  Peggy, 
after  a  summer  in  which  her  chief 
occupation  was  writing  long  letters 
to  Meredith,  enrolled  in  Drake  Uni- 
versity. "Sweet  sorrow"  or  not,  this 
parting  didn't  work.  Before  two 
months  of  the  first  autumn  had 
passed,  Meredith  sent  Peggy  a  third 
engagement  ring — -with  an  infinites- 
imal diamond — and  warned  her  that 
he  intended  to  come  for  her  in  the 
spring,   with   matrimonial    intentions. 

While  Meredith's  parents  snorted 
disdainfully  of  "puppy  love,"  and 
Peggy's  father  and  mother  read  with 
relief  of  their  daughter's  happy  days 
at  college — her  initiation  into  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  and  her  preoccupation 
with  school  affairs — the  two  young- 
sters went  determinedly  on  with  their 
plans. 

MEREDITH  came  back  to  Mason 
City  the  next  August,  as  he  had 
promised.  He  was  flat  broke,  for  his 
school  allowance  made  no  provision  for 
vacation  trips  home.  But  his  brother, 
Cedric,  loaned  him  $12,  for  license 
and  ring,  Peggy  said  "yes,"  and  the 
two  were  married  the  next  day  on 
August  29,  1920.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
Peggy  was  wearing  black  "piped  in 
blue,"  two  signs  of  bad  luck,  but 
Meredith  and  Peggy,  who  weren't  up 
on  their  superstitions,  had  too  many 
immediate  problems  to  worry  about 
omens. 

With  their  two  friends  for  moral 
support,  they  drove  to  Albert  Lee, 
Minn.,  where  they  proceeded  to  look 
for  the  "prettiest  parsonage."  It  was 
the  Methodist  one. 

The  only  thing  they  remember 
about  the  actual  wedding  service  is 
that  the  minister  had  a  cold  and 
reeked  of  Smith  Brothers  cough 
drops.  And  that,  on  the  way  out  of 
the  house,  Peggy  spied  the  dining 
table  set  for  dinner  with  two  large 
and  ten  little  chairs  drawn  up  around 
it,  and  for  some  inexplicable  reason — 
cried. 

With  more  appetite  than  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  newlyweds,  the  Will- 
sons  consumed  a  huge  chicken  dinner 
at  Albert  Lee's  leading  hotel.  Then 
they  drove  back  to  Mason  City,  where 
Meredith  promptly  delivered  Peggy 
to  her  home  and  then  drove  on  home 
himself.  The  wedding,  they  had  de- 
cided, was  to  be  kept  a  secret  for  a 
year. 

Peggy  wore  her  plain  gold  "orange 
blossom"  wedding  ring  on  a  cord 
around  her  neck — but  only  for  a  few 
days.  By  the  end  of  the  week  a  small 
crisis  had  arisen.  The  time  had  come 
for  Meredith  to  go  back  to  school, 
and  he  refused  to  budge  an  inch  un- 
less Peggy  went  with  him. 

So  with  many  tears  and  much  talk, 
there  were  confessions  all  around  and 
Peggy's  mother  and  Meredith's 
mother  worked  together  for  the  first 
time  since  Cleveland  was  elected, 
getting  Peggy's  wardrobe  ready  for 
her  trip  to  New  York  with  her 
husband. 

Peggy  first  saw  New  York  from  the 
windows  of  the  McAlpin  hotel.  A 
week  later,  after  Meredith  got  a  job 
evenings  playing  in  the  orchestra  in 


tylioe,  (fa£&  guard  against 

body  odor  with  this 
lovely  perfumed  soap! 


THIS  MIGHT  BE 
YOUR  NIGHT! 

SO,  BEFORE  THAT  DATE, 

BE  SURE  TO  BATHE  WITH 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP  ! 


YOU  RE   THE    LOVELIEST    THING  THAT 
EVER  CAME    INTO   MY   LIFE  !   SO  SWEET, 
SO  COMPLETELY  ADORABLE!   SHALL 
WE  MAKE  IT  A  WEDDING,  DARLING? 


MEN    FIND    FRAGRANT    SKIN    SO 
ALLURING!  THAT'S    WHY  I    BATHE   WITH 

THIS    LOVELY    PERFUMED   SOAP.  FOR 
CASHMERE    BOUQUET'S    DEEP-CLEANSING 
LATHER  REMOVES  EVERY  TRACE  OF  BODY 

ODOR...  AND   THEN    ITS    LINGERING 
PERFUME    CLINGS— LONG  AFTER 
YOUR  BATH    IT  KEEPS  YOU 
FRAGRANTLY    DAINTY  ! 


/  USE    THIS    PURE, 

CREAl-^r£soApT 

MY  COMPLEXION,  TOO. 
TS  GENTLE,  CARESSING 

£„%  moves  am 

AND  COSMETICS   SO     I 

THOROUGHLY, 
LEAVES    SKIN  SMOOTH 
AND  RADIANT 


2s. 


S> 


ga. ,    i    BODY   UDUK  !  m«r~       '  i     ^B|  

UK^^^Ffr^  ^  ^  a'  dru9'   department 

tB^V^  and  ton-cent  stores 


ivmrmrcosSIS-isEMME. 
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THE  KISS  YOU  DREAM  ABOUT! 

Perhaps  your  lipstick  stands  between  you 
and  the  man  you  love... a  harsh,  greasy 
red... that  makes  him  think  your  lips  them- 
selves are  hard  and  cold.  Why  not  experi- 
ment...tonight... with  something  different? 


FOR  WARM,  SOFT  LIPS-TANGEE! 

Just  stroke  that  orange  magic  on.  Watch  it 
change  to  your  shade  of  blush-rose . . .  see 
how  it  makes  your  lips  alluring,  tempting 
...ready  to  kiss. ..and  so Tangee  keeps  them 
with  its  protective  creamy  base ! 


MATCHED  MAKE-UP,  TOO.  For 

lovely,  glowing,  "natural"  color  in  your 
cheeks,  use  matching  Tangee  Rouge,  Com- 
pact or  Creme . . .  for  "cameo"  skin,  use 
clinging  Tangee  Powder.  Blondes,  bru- 
nettes, redheads  find  Tangee  gives  the 
young,  appealing  look  men  love. 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES!   There  is 
only  one  Tangee — don't  let  anyone  switch  you. 

World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick     Be  sure  to  ask  for 

TANGEE  NATURAL. 
If  you  prefer  more 
color  for  evening 
wear,  ask  for  Tangee 
Theatrical. 

new!  Booklet  by  Emily  Post  solving  50  important 
problems,  sent  with  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  below. 


only  one  tangee — aon  t  let  anyi 

T|    World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS   THAT  SAINTED  LOOK 


4-PIECE   MIRACLE   MAKE-UP  SET 

The  Georee  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City  ...  Please  rush  "Miracle  Make-Up  Set"  of 
sample  Tanoee  Lipstick.  Rouge  Compact.  Creme 
Rouge  and  Face  Powder,  also  Emily  Post  Booklet. 
I  enclose  100  (stamps  or  coin).  (15f!  in  Canada.) 
Check  Shade  of  □  Flesh  □  Rachel  □  Light 
Powder  Desired     □  Peach  Rachel 


City- 


a  little  theater  in  the  Bronx,  the 
newlyweds  moved  to  a  minute  apart- 
ment on  181st  Street.  At  first  Peggy 
stayed  home  while  Meredith  worked, 
and  prepared  elaborate  dinners  from 
her  wedding  present  cook  book  "1,000 
Ways  to  Please  a  Husband."  (Before 
her  marriage  her  sole  culinary 
achievement  was  fudge.)  Then  one 
day  Peggy  got  lost  in  the  subway  and 
was  a  half  an  hour  late  getting  home, 
and  her  anguished  husband  declared 
that  she  never  should  leave  his  side 
again.  For  months  after  that,  Peggy 
went  to  the  theater  with  Meredith 
every  night,  and  sat  in  the  front  row 
writing  long  letters  to  her  mother  by 
the  glow  of  Meredith's  music  rack 
light. 

You  may  read  the  rest  of  their  love 
story  between  the  lines  of  Meredith 
Willson's  biography  in  "Who's  Who." 
The  bridegroom,  who  had  continued 
his  musical  study  under  Georges  Bar- 
rere,  the  greatest  flutist  of  his  time, 
progressed  to  the  point  where  he  was 
chosen  by  the  great  Philip  Sousa  to 
play  solo  flute  with  his  band.  He  left 
New  York  for  three  seasons  on  tour 
with  Sousa,  taking  Peggy  with  him. 

BACK  in  New  York,  the  young  mu- 
sician assisted  at  the  very  birth  of 
radio.  During  the  earliest  Lee  De- 
Forest  "talking  bottle"  experiments, 
Meredith — with  two  other  interested 
musicians — reported  to  the  inventor 
every  morning,  and  played  scales  for 
monotonous  hour  upon  hour  while 
DeForest  tested  one  form  of  electrical 
device,  and  one  form  of  insulation, 
after  another. 

Tcscanini  heard  Meredith  play,  and 
at  twenty-one  the  young  flutist  from 
Iowa  became  the  youngest  musician 
ever  to  play  with  the  Philharmonic. 
Meredith  played  flute  on  many  of  the 
early  radio  programs — the  Atwater 
Kent  hour,  and  others.  In  1926,  he 
conducted  for  the  first  time,  pacing 
the  Howard  Barlow  orchestra  through 
his  own  composition  "Parade  Fantas- 
tique."  Peggy,  sitting  in  the  glassed- 
in  listeners'  booth,  chewed  her  best 
linen  handkerchief  to  threads. 

In  1929,  Meredith  stumbled  onto  his 
big  chance.  A  rich  Westerner,  with  a 
soft  heart  for  music,  planned  a  Seattle 
season  of  summer  "symphonies  under 
the  stars,"  and  approached  Meredith 
with  an  offer  to  conduct  the  orchestra. 

He  accepted. 

The  Seattle  symphonies  were  not 
a  success.  Rain  hid  the  stars,  and  the 
rich  backer  ran  out  of  funds.  But 
Meredith  Willson  established  himself 
as  a  conductor.  He  has  been  conduct- 
ing ever  since. 

Willson  is  an  honored  citizen  in 
San  Francisco,  where  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  disastrous  earthquake 
and  fire  every  year,  he  conducts  the 
civic  symphony  orchestra  in  his  own 
first  symphony,  "San  Francisco."  His 
activities,  for  the  moment,  are  cen- 
tered in  Hollywood,  where — in  addi- 
tion to  his  weekly  appearance  on 
"Good  News" — he  serves  NBC  as 
west-coast  musical  director,  and  con- 
ducts his  orchestra  on  the  weekly 
Signal  Oil  Carnival  broadcasts. 

Peggy  Willson  has  shared  grace- 
fully her  husband's  rapid  rise  to  fame. 
She  will  have  reached  the  thousandth 
recipe  in  "1,000  Ways  to  Please  a 
Husband"  when  she  observes  her 
eighteenth  wedding  anniversary  in 
August,  and  she's  already  ordered  a 
"black  dress  piped  in  blue"  for  the 
anniversary  party. 

P.S.    She  has  a  large  diamond  now! 


WINX  MASCARA  «t 
different-- now  my 
shine  like  stars! 


Thousands  of  women  are 
changing  to  Winx!  This 
finer  mascara  looks  more 
natural,  adds  a  longer,  silky 
appearance  to  lashes.  Gives 
them  darker  beauty,  makes 
your  eyes  seem  brighter. 
Try  WlNX  mascara  today! 

Approved   by  Good   Housekeeping   Bureau.   Get 
WlNX  mascara,  eye  shadow,  and  eyebrow  pencil- 
in  the  GREEN  PACKAGES— at  all  drug,  department 
and  ten-cent  stores. 


Scientific  labora- 
tory tests  prove 
Winx  mascara 
is  amazingly  fine 
in  texture. 


CL^Y 


«  WIMX 

he,  avn&n.  QmoxxXv. 
MASCARA  n 


300  CLASf  &  CLUB  PINS  SHOWN  IN 


HMiHliHlW'imi1 

BIGGEST  SELECTION,  low  price*,  traditional  Baitian  quality-  the; 
combination  that  ha*  kept  Baitian  out  in  front  for  44  year*.   / 
Clean  cut  work  distinguishes  Baitian  Pint  and  Ring*  any  wher 
Write  for  ihu  new  catalog  today! 

BASTIANBROS.  Dept.63,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TRUE  STORY  i 
ON  THE  AIR; 

TUNE  IN  ON 

BOTH 

GREAT  PROGRAMS 

Every  Tuesday 

"MARY  AND  BOB" 

NBC    Blue    Network,   9    P.M.,    E.S.T. 

Monday  Thru   Friday 

"DOC"  SELLERS' 
TRUE  STORIES 

OVER   100  STATIONS! 

• 
CONSULT     YOUR     NEWSPAPER     FOR     NEAREST 
STATION     AND     EXACT     TIME     TO     TUNE     IN 
EACH     OF     THESE     TRUE     STORY     PROGRAMS. 
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THE  LIPTON 
MELODY 
HOUR   .    .   . 

second  year  for 
this  all-musical, 
sponsored  by 
Lipton's  Tea  on 
the  Canadian  airwaves;  goes  Sundays 
at  4:30  p.m.,  EST,  for  half-hour;  stars 
John  Biddle,  Your  Lipton  Melody 
Singer,  with  Lydia  Berezowska  (pro- 
nounced Barra-zoff-ska),  coloratura 
soprano,  as  assisting  artist;  also  fea- 
tures the  Lipton  Instrumental  En- 
semble, under  the  direction  of  Simeon 
Joyce,  pianist,  with  Blain  Mathe,  vio- 
linist, and  Edgar  Goodaire,  organist; 
a  melodic  melange  of  favorites  of 
yesterday  and  better  music  of  today. 

CLOSEUPS 

John  Biddle  .  .  .  inclines  to  the  chubby 
side,  but  don't  fool  around  with  that 
square  jaw;  always  a  pleasant  smile; 
works  hard  and  has  ideas;  is  never 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  per- 
fection; started  life  28  years  ago  in 
Toronto;  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College  and  University  of  Toronto; 
always  kept  his  eye  on  musical 
career;  studied  at  Toronto  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  under  Edoardo  Fer- 
rari Fontana,  internationally  fa- 
mous tenor;  worked  for  while  for 
uncle,  Gordon  Thompson,  music 
publisher;  little  lady  by  name  of 
Lydia  Berezowska  was  his  secre- 
tary; achieved  ambition  by  hopping 
off  to  New  York;  continued  musical 
studies  there  with  Enrico  Rosati, 
teacher  of  Gigli  and  Lauri-Volpi; 
after  concert  work,  chiefly  as  con- 
cert soloist  for  Choral  Art  Society 
of   Brooklyn,    became   tenor   soloist 


WE   CANADIAN    LISTENERS 

By      HORACE      BROWN 


Lydia  Berezowska  sings  on  CBC's 
Lipton   Melody  Hour  on  Sundays. 

at  Christ  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Park  Avenue;  returned  to 
Toronto  as  soloist  for  Bloor  street 
United  church;  I  predict  you'll  be 
hearing  the  name  of  John  Biddle 
more  and  more  in  next  few  years; 
favorite  relaxation  is  reading. 
Lydia  Berezowska  .  .  .  it's  a  good 
Ukrainian  name,  but  let's  have  sub- 
title: "She  Married  Her  Boss";  yep, 
romance  crept  into  music  publish- 
ing business,  and  Lydia  has  been 
Mrs.  John  Biddle  quite  a  spell;  she's 
tiny,  but  like  a  ball  of  fire  on  rol- 


ler-skates; packs 
more  vitality 
than  half-dozen 
other  people  and 
it  shows  in  her 
singing;  born  in 
Winnipeg  27 
years  ago:  father  is  Rev.  John  Bod- 
rug,  first  Ukrainian  Protestant  min- 
ister in  North  America;  was  smart 
girl,  winning  three  scholarships  for 
all-round  proficiency  in  high  school; 
musical  career  has  paralleled  hus- 
band's, speaks  six  languages  fluent- 
ly; also  studied  in  New  York,  earn- 
ing her  living  as  secretary  while 
running  scales,  until  she  and  John 
decided  to  make  it  a  life  sentence; 
played  lead  in  first  Ukrainian  mov- 
ing-picture ever  made  in  America, 
"Natalka  Poltava,"  now  completing 
world  showing. 

I  FORGOT  WHO  TOLD  ME  BUT 
.  .  .  Herb  May,  ace  announcer  with 
"Happy  Gang,"  now  on  West  Coast 
with  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's 
KNX;  place  now  taken  on  "Happy 
Gang"  by  Hugh  Bartlett,  from  out  of 
Vancouver.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Alt,  former 
CBC  beauty,  re-signed  by  Horlick's 
Hour  in  England  for  another  thirteen 
weeks,  upon  completion  of  first  thir- 
teen; lucky  number,  Dot?;  also  going 
on  tour  of  English  provinces  with 
vaudeville  unit;  Warner  Brothers  said 
to  have  an  eye  on  her  for  future  film! 
.  .  .  CBC  Shakespearean  series  went 
over  well;  stars  like  Walter  Huston, 
Raymond  Massey,  Cedric  Hardwicke, 
Walter  Hampden,  Margaret  Anglin, 
Maurice  Evans,  appeared  for  good  old 
CBC  and  fared  mightily;  series  di- 
rected by  Charles  Warburton,  who 
did  same  chore  for  NBC  couple  of 
seasons  back. 
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awaitin6-  &uests,  discovers  junior. 
piayin&  robbish  man!  no  time  to 
vacuum-clean  again 


TELLS  JUNIOR.  HOW  BISSELL  BRUSH- 
CLEANER  KEEPS  BRUSH  IN  LINT-FREE 
PERFECT   SWEEPING-  CONDITION 


THANKFUL    FOR   BISSELL    FOR  DAILW 

CLEAN-UPS AND  CAN  SAVE  VACUUM 

CLEANER    FOR  PERIODIC   CLEANING- 


REMEMBERS  THAT  HER  TRUSTy  BISSELL 
SWEEPER  WHISKS  UP  LITTER  QUICKLY 
AND  EASILY 


MARVELS  AS  CXCLU5IVE  HI-LO  BRUSH  CONTROL 
AUTOMATICALLY  AND  FULLY  ADJUSTS   BRUSH 
TO  EACH  RUG,   CLEANING   THOROUGHLY 


See  the  new  "streamlined"  Bissells 
$3.95  to  $7.50  at  your  dealer's 


BISSELL 

Since  1876 — the  World's  Leading  Sweeper 

GRAND   RAPIDS,    MICH. 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 

VALUABLE  ALHAHAC^V 


Abraham  Lincoln  was 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  Republic  of 
San  Marino?  You  will  find  this  and 
hundreds  of  other  interesting  facts, 
with  illustrations,  in  our  latest  al- 
manac, "FAMOUS  STAMPS  AND 
THEIR  STORIES".  This  almanac  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  most  in- 
structive, interesting  and  fascinating 
work  of  its  kind,  worthy  of  a  perma- 
nent place  in  your  library.  It  is  so  universally  ad- 
mired that  collectors  look  forward  to  it  each  year. 
It  is  now  available  at  NO  CHARGE  to  stamp  col- 
lectors. We  will  mail  it  FREE  together  with  a  trial 
selection  of  stamps  "ON  APPROVAL"  to  respon- 
sible persons. 

GLOBUS  STAMP  COMPANY 
268-4th    Ave.,    New    York    City.     Dept.    221 


I  DO  HALF  DAYS 

IRONING  '"hour 


Says  Mrs.  R.  C.  Shelley  of  Virginia. 

WOMEN  are  amazed  at  easy, 
fast,  cool  ironing"with  the 
new  Streamlined  Diamond.  4 
Self-heating,  instantheatcon- 
trol,  triple  pointed  base,  heat- 
proof rosewood  handle.  Rust- 
proof CHROMIUM  finish  for, 
lifetime  service.  Noti ring  hot 
stove  work  or  dangerous  cords 
—Burns  96%  AIR,  only  4% 
kerosene  (coal  oil).    It  ac- 
tually IRONS  FAMILY 
WASHING  fori  CENT. 
30  DAYS  HOME  TRIAL! 

Enjoy  Diamond  Ironing  for 
a  month  at  our  risk  .Write  for 
full  particulars  of  Trial  offerl 
Akron  Lamp  &  Mfg.Co. 
375  Iron  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


$14  A  DAY | 
being  made.  Write  at  once. 


&>» 


A 


Smith  Bros.  Cough  Syrup  con- 
tains Vitamin  A.  This  vitamin 
raises  the  resistance  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat  to  cold  infections. 
6  Oz.  Bottle  Only  600 


SMITH 

BROS 

COUGH 

SYRUP 


Love  is  Blind  to  Failure 

(Continued  jrom  page  22) 

of  humiliation  and  a  recurring  fear  of 
failure  which  dogged  a  popular  star 
who  suddenly  lost  all  faith  in  himself. 

It  is  contained,  too,  in  the  story  of 
a  tiny  brunette  who  wouldn't  let  her 
man  down. 

It  all  began  that  night,  two  years 
ago,  when  the  stage-hands  were 
knocking  down  the  big  tent  in  which 
the  monster  musical  show  "Jumbo" 
had  been  housed  during  its  long  run. 

Don  sat  alone  in  his  dressing  room 
for  many  hours  after  the  last  per- 
formance. He  sat  alone  thinking.  He 
was  thinking  .  .  .  my  voice  cracked  on 
the  high  note  in  that  third  act  finale 
.  .  .  it's  raspy  now  .  .  .  singing  while 
riding  bareback  around  a  circus  ring 
is  a  strain  .  .  .  the  horses'  hooves  kick 
up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  my  throat  is 
parched  .  .  .  probably  ruined  forever 
.  .  .  can't  sing  the  way  I  used  to  .  .  . 
can't  sing  .  .  .  Migod,  is  my  voice  shot 
for  good  .  .  .  what  next,  if  anything  .  .  . 

COR  the  first  time  since  headlines 
'  flashed  his  name  across  the  country 
as  the  winner  of  the  Atwater  Kent 
contest  seven  years  ago,  Don  was  out 
of  a  job.  Didn't  think  he  could  find 
another;  didn't  know  where  to  look. 

It  would  be  good  to  lay  off  for  a 
while— go  away  for  a  real  vacation — 
sun  and  sleep  and  fresh  air. 

But  Don  had  lost  track  of  his 
friends.  "Jumbo"  had  run  for  half  a 
year.  Before  that  for  three  months, 
he  had  been  in  rehearsal — song  and 
script  routines,  plus  two  hours  a  day 
with  "Poodles"  Hanaford  learning 
how  to  stay  on  his  feet  on  the  back 
of  a  horse  in  motion. 

He  could  think  of  no  one  to  tele- 
phone. The  mailman  had  left  a  letter. 
Don  knew  from  the  postmark  that  it 
came  from  his  former  wife.  Julietta 
was  getting  impatient  about  her  $600 
check  for  a  month's  alimony.  Mar- 
riage cost  a  lot — when  it  was  over. 

New  York  just  then  seemed  very 
large  to  Don.  A  few  months  ago  it 
had  been  an  oyster — his  oyster.  To- 
night, Don  could  think  of  only  one 
person  in  the  whole  great  city  who 
would  have  a  friendly  smile  for  him, 
and  he  couldn't  see  her.  Dorothy 
Bradshaw,  the  little  chorus  girl  who 
had  understudied  "Jumbo's"  leading 
lady,  was  far  across  the  city  in  a  hos- 
pital bed  beginning  a  slow  conva- 
lescence after  a  desperate  fight -with 
double  pneumonia. 

Don  called  the  hospital,  and  asked 
after  Dorothy.  "Doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,"  a  crisp  nurse's  voice 
answered.  "No,  :no  visitors."  Don  put 
down  the  receiver,  unsatisfied. 

"Locking  up,  sir,  shall  I  leave  you 
a  key?"  the  doorman's  voice  came 
through  the  thin  partition. 

"No  .  .  .  no,"  said  Don.  "I  was  just 
going." 

That  was  the  last  New  York  saw  of 
Don  for  a  long  time.  People  won- 
dered for  a  while — then  forgot  all 
about   him. 

But,  living  quietly  in  Florida,  Don 
found  little  of  the  peace  he  had  ex- 
pected. Strain  and  overwork  had 
thinned  him  from  158  to  129  pounds. 
Worries,  large  and  imagined,  damned 
his  sleep. 

It  was  only  when  Dorothy  Brad- 
shaw joined  her  family  in  West  Palm 
Beach  that  serenity  came  to  him.  To- 
gether, they  fished  and  swam  and 
laughed.  Life  began  to  look  better  to 
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Don,  and  he  began  to  think  more 
hopefully  of  the  career  he  thought 
was  no  more. 

Hating  to  leave  Dorothy,  but  be- 
lieving New  York  to  be  the  city  of 
greatest  opportunity  at  the  moment, 
Don  returned  to  Gotham. 

That  started  a  series  of  transcon- 
tinental chases  after  will-of-the-wisp 
opportunities  which  were  to  consti- 
tute the  period  of  his  greatest  travail. 

It  was  summer  in  New  York  when 
he  hit  the  town  and  most  of  the  big 
radio  programs  had  gone  off  the  air 
for  the  season.  Night  clubs  were  run- 
ning with  a  skeleton  force  during  the 
slow  period.  After  a  hopeless  month 
pursuing  agents,  Don  gave  up  and 
decided  to  try  his  luck  in  Hollywood. 

IT  was  a  game  try — but  it  didn't 
'  work.  Then  he  heard  of  a  job  he 
might  get  in  Chicago. 

Don  hurried  there,  and  sang  for  six 
weeks  in  the  Drake  Hotel. 

When  that  brief  engagement  ex- 
pired, it  was  the  same  story  all  over 
again.  "Nothing  doing  yet,  old  man. 
.  .  .Try  us  again.  . .  Awfully  sorry. . .  ." 

That  started  the  old  Fear  all  over 
again.  His  voice  was  gone,  then.  No 
one  wanted  him.  At  night,  worried, 
tired  and  discouraged,  he  tried  to  coax 
a  difficult  high  note  from  his  throat. 

Don  decided  on  another  stab  at 
Hollywood.  In  spite  of  the  substantial 
salary  he  had  earned  in  the  past  six 
years,  there  was  little  money  left  now. 
Most  of  it  had  been  frittered  away  in 
expensive  litigations,  in  alimony  and 
in   costly   Broadway   fun. 

In  California,  there  were  still  the 
monthly  alimony  obligations  to  be 
met.  There  was  the  "front" — Franken- 
stein of  downgrade  performers — to  be 


kept  up.  By  making  electrical  tran- 
scriptions, and  singing  occasionally  in 
church  choirs,  he  managed  to  pay  his 
bills — but  there  was  little  left  for  his 
own  living  expenses. 

Strange,  isn't  it,  how  we  sometimes 
have  an  inner  sense  which  warns  us 
of  trouble  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
those  dear  to  us.  Don  had  written 
cheerful  letters  to  Dorothy  all  along 
— letters  filled  with  lies. 

"But  I  knew  they  were  all  words," 
Dorothy  told  me.  "I  knew,  without 
Don  revealing  by  so  much  as  one 
word,  that  he  needed  me.  So,"  she 
ended  simply,  "I  went  to  him." 

She  and  her  mother,  who  had  made 
the  trip  with  her,  tried  all  the  subtle 
tricks  known  to  womanhood  to  make 
Don  feel  important  again — prevent 
him  from  feeling  the  humiliation  of 
his  new  poverty. 

No,  Dorothy  didn't  feel  like  danc- 
ing. It's  so  much  nicer  sitting  here  on 
the  porch  in  the  quiet  California  dusk, 
don't  you  think  so,  dear?  .  .  .  Brown 
Derby?  Oh,  you  must  sample  Moth- 
er's new  pudding.  She's  so  proud  of 
it  .  .  .  she'd  feel  hurt  if  you  didn't  try 
it.  We'll  dine  out  some  other  time, 
darling.   .   .   . 

Dorothy  worked  as  a  film  extra,  but 
marriage  had  been  waiting  until  Don 
earned  some  money.  One  day,  he 
fished  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  the 
last  remaining  dollars  he  had;  care- 
fully counted  them. 

"Just  enough  for  a  plane  trip  to 
Phoenix  and  back,  and  a  few  dollars 
left  for  the  minister.  What  do  you 
say,  darling?" 

Dorothy  nodded.  And  so  they  were 
married. 

After  their  return  to  Hollywood, 
Dorothy  financed  the  new  household 


for  a  couple  of  days.  On  the  third  day 
of  their  marriage — -a  rainy  Saturday — 
the  two  took  stock  of  their  finances. 
Dorothy  had  $10.  Don  was  to  earn  $20 
the  following  morning,  singing  at  a 
small  church  in  Glendale. 

Fortified  with  their  $30,  they  blithe- 
ly went  on  a  wedding  trip  to  Carmel. 

Impractical?  Of  course!  But  Dor- 
othy wanted  to  restore  her  husband's 
old  happy-go-lucky  Irish  personality. 
She  knew  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  recapture  the  light,  lilting 
quality  in  his  voice  unless  he  rid 
himself  of  the  heaviness  in  his  heart, 
the  anxiety  in  his  mind. 

THE  "cure"  was  an  accomplished  fact 
'  when  a  West  Coast  oil  company 
engaged  him  for  their  radio  program. 
Things  happened  quickly  after  that. 
His  lyrical  tenor,  silvery  and  smoother 
than  it  ever  was  before,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Fibber 
McGee  program  and  he  was  imme- 
diately signed  up  as  singing  star  of 
the  popular  Chicago  program. 

You  can  hear  the  new  happiness  in 
Don's  voice.  "It's  there  for  good  now," 
says  Don,  beaming  at  the  girl  who  is 
responsible  for  it. 

Don  can  remember  just  one  day  in 
his  life  when  he  was  as  happy  as  he 
is  today. 

"When  you  won  the  Atwater  Kent 
contest?"  It  was  the  obvious  answer. 

"No,"  replied  Don.  "I  was  scrubbing 
deck  on  a  tramp  steamer.  Without 
realizing  it,  I  was  singing  at  my  work 
and  suddenly  the  mate  hurtled  out  of 
the  passageway  and  bore  down  on 
me,  livid  with  rage." 

"  'How  dare  you?'  he  hissed,  'how 
dare  you  play  my  John  McCormack 
records?' " 


Can  you  dance  i  hour 

AND   34   MINUTES     ^    , 

without  tiring? 


NERGY  TES 

with 
BABY  RUTH 


STS 


1  actual  calorimetric  tats, 
in  active  adult  weighing 
120  lbs.,  can  dance  contin- 
uously for  1  hour  and  34 
minutes  on  tho  food  onorgy 
contained  In  one  delicious 
5c  bar  of  Baby  Ruth  candy 


Lively  people  are  gay,  interesting  partners 
in  every  kind  of  activity.  Their  energy  lends 
them  charm  and  personality.  The  energy  of 
the  body  comes  chiefly  from  Dextrose,  which 
is  the  primary  "fuel"  sugar  of  the  body. 

Baby  Ruth  candy,  so  pure  and  delicious, 
is  rich  in  Dextrose— rich  in  real  food  energy. 
You'll  enjoy  Baby  Ruth— and  you'll  find 
it  helps  you  to  forestall  fatigue. 
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The  Invisible  Way!  Fibs,  the  Kotex  Tampon 
with  new  exclusive  features,  really  solves  the 
problem  of  days  when  less  protection  is 
needed.  More  comfortable,  more  secure, 
easier  to  use.  Kotex  products  merit  your 
confidence. 


Quilting— so  Important!  Special  "Quilting" 
keeps  Fibs  from  expanding  abnormally  in 
use— keeps  the  soft  cotton  sides  in  place- 
thus  increasing  comfort  and  lessening  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  delicate  tissues.  The 
rounded  top  makes  Fibs  easy  to  insert. 


Are  the  Odds  too  Great? 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Yes,  Fibs  Cost  Less! .  .  .  only  25c  for  a  full 
dozen.  Try  them  next  time.  Mail  coupon  now 
for  trial  supply  free. 
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Office 
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919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  I    KUtl  ! 

Please  send  me    FREE   trial   supply  of  FIBS,   the 
Kotex  Tampon,  mailed  in  plain  package. 
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City State 


things  you  suggest,  Honey,"  he  said. 
"I  won't  let  you.  After  all  no  name 
was  mentioned.  And  you  can't  admit 
you're  the  girl  he's  talking  about,  ob- 
vious as  it  is  that  you  are." 

"But  Herbie,"  she  said  lamely,  for 
it's  never  been  her  way  to  question 
his  wisdom,  "why  don't  you  speak 
then,  explain  you  suggested  Randy 
take  me  out  evenings  because  I  was 
growing  sick  with  loneliness  for  you!" 

He  laughed,  a  choked  little  laugh 
that  hurt  her  heart.  "Don't  be  naive 
like  that,"  he  said.  "It  makes  me  love 
you  too  much  when  I'm  far  away. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  they  say, 
funnyface!  You  and  I  know  how 
things  are!" 

VOU  and  I  know  how  things  are.  .  .  . 
'  Herb  Kay  could  say  that.  For  all 
their  lives  together  he  and  Dorothy 
have  been  building  confidence.  Take, 
from  a  hundred  other  times,  the  night 
Dorothy  went  to  the  hospital.  "Ap- 
pendicitis," the  doctor  said.  "We  must 
operate  at  once."  Dorothy  pleaded  for 
a  day  or  two.  She  would  go  to  the 
hospital  on  Sunday  night,  directly 
after  the  Chase  and  Sanborn  broad- 
cast. She  couldn't  miss  that.  "You 
might  not  live  that  long,"  the  doc- 
tor answered  over  his  shoulder  while 
he  called  the  hospital,  engaged  an 
anaesthetist,  and  reserved  the  operat- 
ing room. 

The  nurse  had  the  hypodermic 
ready.  Strange  how  unimportant  it 
seemed  that  she  must  miss  the  broad- 
cast now.  But  then  nothing  was 
any  longer  urgent.  Only  one  mental 
bumblebee  disturbed  her  floating 
sense  of  peace.  She  must  call  Herb. 
San  Antonio,  that's  where  he  was 
this  week.  She  must  tell  him  she 
would  be  all  right.  She  mustn't  let 
him   worry. 

"I'm  coming  to  you,"  he  told  her. 
"The  band  can  get  along  without  me. 
I'll  fly!    Okay?" 

"Okay,"  Dorothy  said  sleepily. 
"Okay!" 

They  had  promised  each  other  they 
would  not  fly.  Dorothy's  father  was 
killed  in  a  crash.  But  at  a  time  like 
this  that  promise  could  be  put  aside. 

"C-A-V-U."  Dorothy  was  back  in 
her  room,  coming  out  of  the  anaes- 
thetic. "C-A-V-U.  C-A-V-U."  She 
said  it  over  and  over  and  over. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  me,"  a 
doctor  said.  "She  still  must  be 
groggy." 

An  interne  stood  by.  "It's  a  flying 
term,  sir,"  he  said.  "For  perfect  air 
conditions.  Means  'Ceiling  and  Visi- 
bility Unlimited'." 

Exactly!  Herb  was  in  the  air.  Even 
in  her  semi-conscious  state  Dorothy 
knew  this.  So  that  was  how  she  hoped 
it  was  out  there. 

It  is  such  close  things,  the  very 
roots  of  a  marriage,  that  news  sleuths 
know  nothing  about.  Their  specu- 
lations must  be  based  on  what  they 
see  in  places  like  the  Trocadero,  in 
Clubs  Stork  and  Clover  and  21.  And 
their  surmises  are  influenced,  of 
course,  by  their  constant  need  for 
exciting  news.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
their  paragraphs  and  comments  some- 
times influence  the  very  break-ups 
they  describe  prematurely. 

Dorothy  knows  this. 

"Let  one  suspicion  or  doubt  be  in- 
sinuated between  a  couple,"  she  says, 
"and  their  marriage  has  a  crack  in  it; 


it's  less  able  to  withstand  any  pres- 
sure. 

"I  stopped  going  out  with  Randy. 
He  didn't  take  that  comment  about  us 
seriously  and  Herb  didn't.  So  no  harm 
was  done.  And  it  seemed  a  good  plan 
to  quit  before  it  was.  Besides  I  knew 
Herb  couldn't  help  but  find  all  the 
talk  that  comment  started  as  embar- 
rassing as  I  would  have  found  it  in 
his  place." 

Whereupon  this  item  was  published: 
Dorothy  Lamour  and  Randy  Scott 
just  smile  across  the  dance  floor 
in   Hollywood's   night   spot   since 
their  mutual  studio   asked  them 
not  to  be  seen  together  so  often. 
It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  Dorothy 
discovered  she  would  have  almost  two 
weeks    to    herself    after    one    picture 
was  finished  before  she  would  have 
to  give  time  to  fittings  and  the  pre- 
liminaries of  starting  on  another. 

"And,"  she  told  Herb  over  the  tele- 
phone one  night,  "if  I  can  get  off  the 
Sunday   program   that   comes   in   be- 
tween I'll  be  in  New  York  with  you." 
Now  anything  she  did  or  didn't  do 
was  important.  The  news  hounds  were 
on    her    trail.      And    one    Broadway 
columnist  wrote: 
Dorothy  Lamour  and  hubby,  Herb 
Kay,  will  soon  be  vacationing  in 
New  York  together  just  to  show 
gossips  they  are  thataway  about 
each  other. 

She  arrived  in  New  York  early  one 
Friday  morning.  A  gentleman  from 
Paramount's  press-  department  was 
at  the  train  to  meet  her.  So  were 
a  dozen  news  photographers.  She 
was  as  cooperative  as  she  always  is. 
She  did  everything  but  get  into  a 
sarong.  She  posed  with  her  luggage. 
She  smiled.  She  boarded  the  train  and 
stepped  off  again,  a  porter  in  her 
wake,  while  the  cameras  clicked. 

PLEASE,"  she  said,  "isn't  that 
enough?"  And  because  there  is  still 
a  whisper  of  her  native  New  Orleans 
in  her  speech  and  her  eyes  are  melt- 
ing and  she  already  had  given  them 
more  shots  than  most  stars  pose  for 
they  agreed  to  let  her  go.  Which  was 
just  as  well,  for  in  the  same  moment 
she  saw  Herb  Kay  come  through  the 
gate  and  stride  down  the  dark  plat- 
form. She  ran  to  him  and  his  arms 
locked  about  her. 

"And,"  says  the  gentleman  from 
Paramount's  press  department  whom 
I've  known  for  years  for  an  old  cynic, 
"I  tell  you  there  wasn't  one  man 
among  us  felt  he  had  any  right  to  be 
there.  They're  so  young  and  so  in 
love,  those  two,  that  they  don't  know 
how  much  they're  showing.  I  started 
blustering  at  the  boys  to  pick  up  their 
cameras  and  scram  and  they  started 
telling  me  where  I  got  off.  Just  be- 
cause we  all  were  so — well,  em- 
barrassed. I  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  to 
say  it  was  like  something  sacred.  You 
get  the  raspberry  when  you  pull  any- 
thing like  that  on  Broadway.  But  it's 
what  I  think,  just  the  same." 

Dorothy  reported  to  the  Paramount 
offices  late  that  same  afternoon.  For 
movie  stars,  like  soldiers,  are  subject 
to  orders  even  when  they  are  on 
leave.  All  the  radio  and  motion  pic- 
ture editors  and  writers  and  critics 
in  New  York  wanted  to  see  her.  The 
publicity  department  was  prepared 
to  fill  every  hour  of  her  stay  with 
important  appointments. 
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"You  ask  the  impossible,"  she  said. 
"I  haven't  seen  my  husband  in  six 
months." 

They  compromised  on  a  cocktail 
party  at  which  she  would  meet  the 
press  en  masse.  She  arrived  at  that 
party  wearing  a  simple  black  dress, 
a  silver  fox  coat  not  at  all  simple,  and 
a  hat  with  a  big  rose  plopped  in  the 
middle  of  its  high  crown  and  big 
chenille  dots  of  cyclamen  color  on 
her  veil.  Women  watched  her  dis- 
creetly under  lowered  eyelids.  Men 
pushed  and  grinned  and  stared,  frank- 
ly admiring. 

For  a  few  minutes  Dorothy  and  I 
were  alone  in  a  little  ante-room.  I 
expected  to  find  her  bitter  about  the 
attitude  of  the  press,  but  she  was 
instead   patient   and   reasonable. 

"Herb  and  I  don't  make  sense  to 
ourselves,"  she  said.  "So  I  don't  see 
how  we  possibly  could  to  others.  And 
it's  only  human  nature  for  people  to 
mistrust  what  they  don't  understand. 

"It's  all  right  to  talk  about  a  long 
distance  marriage  keeping  romance 
and  excitement  alive.  It  ought  to  do 
something,  certainly,  for  it  cheats  you 
out  of  the  important  things — the  deep- 
ly rooted  friendship  and  the  day  by 
day  companionship  which,  as  I  see  it, 
should  be  a  marriage's  core. 

M  EITHER  Herb  nor  I  are  in  favor 
1  ^  of  things  the  way  they  are.  And 
we're  taking  steps  right  now  to  change 
them,  even  if  this  necessitates  a  mate- 
rial sacrifice.  And  perhaps  when  we 
get  our  lives  straightened  out  so  that 
we  can  live  like  a  normal  married 
couple,  the  press  will  get  their  point 
of  view  about  us  straightened  out  too." 

Herb  came  in,  tall  and  handsome. 
Their  hands  clasped,  casually.  Then 
as  if  to  make  up  for  this  concession  to 
good  manners  and  reserve  each  gave 
the  other  a  little  squeeze.  They  had 
been  separated  only  a  few  hours,  but 
they  had  a  dozen  things  to  tell  each 
other.  And  Dorothy  never  took  her 
eyes  off  Herb  and  Herb  never  took 
his  eyes  off  Dorothy,  except  to  look  at 
me  and  check  that  I  was  as  admiring 
of  the  other  as  I  should  be.  I  wouldn't 
have  been  in  the  least  surprised  if 
either  or  both  of  them  had  burst  into 
that  old  song  "I  can  fancy  me  fancy- 
ing you;  but  fancy  you  fancying 
me!" 

"Find  out  what  has  happened  to 
Dorothy  Lamour's  marriage,"  the  edi- 
tor of  Radio  Mirror  told  me.  And 
I'm  glad  to  report  that  it  is  doing 
miraculously  well  under  the  circum- 
stances. Dorothy  and  Herb  hate  the 
constant  separation,  the  speculation  of 
columnists  and  reporters,  the  frequent 
rumors  of  marital  discord.  They  hate 
all  this,  and  they  have  decided  to  take 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  it,  even — as 
Dorothy  hinted — if  it  means  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  career.  They  know  they 
are  fighting  an  unequal  battle  in  try- 
ing to  combine  marriage  with  two 
busy  careers.  All  this  is  true.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  they  love  each  other 
deeply,  passionately — and  they're  go- 
ing to  hold  onto  that  love. 


ANSWERS  TO  SPELLING   BEE 

1.  Haddock.  2.  Malleable.  3.  Asi- 
nine. 4.  Accommodate.  5.  Reminis- 
cent. 6.  Antecedents.  7.  Femininity. 
8.  Misstatements.  9.  Rendezvous. 
10.  Lentils.  11.  Ante.  12.  Diph- 
theria. 13.  Romanticize.  14.  Con- 
ciliatory. 15.  Vacillating.  16.  Acid- 
ulous. 17.  Mica.  18.  Desecrate.  19. 
Vassalage.     20.  Cravenette. 


"She  made  me  BOIL... 
with  her  know-it-all  air ! 
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How  Helen  raised  her  baby 

by  up-to-date  methods  while  living 

with  an  old-fashioned  aunt  I 


AUNT:  Now  Helen,  if  I  were  you — 
HELEN:  But  Aunty,  we've  been  over  that  a 
million  times  already.  I  know  exactly  how  to 
handle  the  baby  .  .  .  even  if  he  is  my  first. 


AUNT:  Tush!  You're  mollycoddling  the  child, 
and  you  know  it.  Why  in  our  time  children 
grew   up  without  all   this  fiddle-faddle. 


HELEN:    Times   have   changed,   Aunty.   Our 
doctor  says  that  today  children  should  get 
special  care  .  .  .  special  food,  special  clothes. 
Yes,  even  a  special  laxative! 
AUNT:  What!  A  special  laxative  for  babies? 


HELEN:  Of  course!  Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason? 
After  all,  Bobby's  only  7  months.  His  tiny 
system  is  still  delicate.  Wouldn't  it  be  risky 
to  give  him  anything  but  a  mild,  gentle  laxa- 
tive, one  made  especially  for  a  baby's  needs? 


f-^t 


HELEN:  That's  why  the  doctor  said  to  give 
him  Fletcher's  Castoria.  He  said  it's  the  mod- 
ern laxative  made  ONLY  for  children.  It's  on 
the  SAFE  side  .  .  .  has  no  harsh  "adult"  drugs. 
It  works  mostly  in  the  lower  bowel  and  won't 
disturb  his  tummy. 


AUNT:  Well,  he  certainly  takes  it  willinglj 
enough.  I'll  say  that  much. 
HELEN:  lie  ought  to.  The  doctor  says 
Fletcher's  Castoria  has  a  grand  taste. ..Isn't 
it  wonderful  to  know  we're  giving  Bobby  a 
laxative  that's  so  dependable? 


C%*AStf£<ac&eA,  CASTORIA 

The  modern  —  SAFE  —  laxative  made  especially  and  ONLY  for  children 
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Our  last   club 
meeting  was  a  riot. 
gpr-      Too  much  talk,  too  little 
action.    So  I   said   "Girls! 
Stop  chewing  over  scandal  and 
sink  your  teeth  in  something 
really  good.   Here's  a  stick  of 
Beeman's  for  every  one.  If  you 
don't  vote  that  flavor  tops  in 
sheer  deliciousness  and  re- 
freshing tang — " 

"Well!  They  voted 
Beeman's  absolutely  IT  in 
fresh,  zippy  flavor.  And  they 
voted  me  President!  Said  my 
choice  of  Beeman's  proved 
my  good  taste. 


&MANS 
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The  Eddie  Cantor  Broadcast  You  Never  Heard 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


just  made  a  killing  in  the  stock  market, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  out  to  Long 
Island  with  my  wife  to  show  her  a 
big  surprise.  .  .  . 

(The  orchestra  begins  to  play  "Just 
a   Love   Nest"   very   softly.) 

Eddie:  Here  it  is,  Ida — how  do  you 
like  it? 

Ida:  Eddie!   Why — it's  wonderful! 

Eddie:  Yes,  darling  .  .  .  look  at  it. 
.  .  .Ten  acres,  fourteen  rooms,  a  five 
car  garage.  .  .  .  And  Ida— NOBODY 
WILL  EVER  TAKE  IT  AWAY  FROM 
US!  (The  music  stops  abruptly.)  And 
Walter — nobody  has! 

King:  I  see,  Eddie — that  started 
the  "Trying-to-sell-your-house"  joke. 

Eddie:  That's  right.  .  .  .  And  be- 
cause the  house  was  so  expensive,  two 
years  after  the  crash  we  moved  back 
to  the  Bronx,  into  one  of  those 
twelve-family  apartment  houses. 

King:  Twelve  families?  It  must 
have  been  a  big  building. 

Eddie:  What  do  you  mean,  build- 
ing? Twelve  families  in  one  apart- 
ment! 

King:  Times  certainly  must  have 
been  bad. 

Eddie:  Bad?  The  landlord  was  on 
relief!  In  the  winter  we  almost  froze 
in  that  place — everybody  complained 
but  the  couple  in  the  apartment 
above  us. 

King:   They  didn't  complain  at  all? 

Eddie:  No,  but  every  now  and  then 
you'd  hear  them  scream.  First  he'd 
scream,  then  she'd  scream.  I  found 
out  later  they  were  giving  each  other 
the  hotfoot  to  keep  warm!  ...  Of 
course,  Walter,  things  are  much  bet- 
ter with  me  now,  so  let's  not  com- 
plain. No  more  gloomy  thoughts! 
Everybody  sit  back  and  listen  to  your 
radios  now,  and  have  a  good  time. 

(But  Eddie  shouldn't  have  said  that, 
because  it  was  just  the  kind  of  open- 
ing to  rile  Mr.  Guffy.  If  you  haven't 
met  Mr.  Guffy  before,  he's  Eddie's 
new  stooge — who  reads  an  insulting 
meaning  into  the  most  innocent  re- 
mark and  goes  around  the  world  with 
a  perpetual  chip  on  his  shoulder.  And, 
as  usual,  he's  in  a  bad  temper  now.) 

Mr.  Guffy:  Oh,  I  gotta  listen  to  the 
radio,  huh?  My  phonograph's  no 
good — I  should  throw  it  out? 

Eddie:  No,  Mr.  Guffy— I  didn't  tell 
you  to  throw  it  out.    Keep  it. 

Mr.  Guffy:  That's  fine!  Every- 
body's up  to  date  with  a  radio,  but 
I've  gotta  stay  home  with  a  broken 
down  phonograph  and  spend  a  for- 
tune for  needles. 

Eddie:  Who's  telling  you  to  spend 
money?    Don't  buy  any  needles. 

Mr.  Guffy:  I  should  grow  'em  in 
the  garden  like  radishes,  huh? 

Eddie:  Listen,  Mr.  Guffy,  I  didn't 
start  this.    And  please  stop  growling. 

Mr.  Guffy:  Now  I'm  a  dog.  Go 
ahead — throw  me  a  hunk  of  liver. 

Eddie:  (Very,  very  politely.)  I 
wouldn't  throw  you  any  liver,  Mr. 
Guffy. 

Mr.  Guffy:  Oh,  so  you're  gonna 
make  me  sit  up  and  beg  for  it? 

Eddie:  Beg  for  what?  Eat  all  the 
liver  you  want.  Eat  steak,  chicken, 
lamb   chops,   veal. 

Mr.  Guffy:  Just  as  I  thought.  I 
can't  have  Canadian  bacon. 

Eddie:  Have  it.  Go  on  and  eat  Ca- 
nadian bacon. 

Mr.  Guffy:  How  do  you  like  that? 
He  knows  it  makes  me  sick. 

Eddie:     Why    do    I    deserve    this? 


Haven't  I  any  rights?  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can citizen! 

Mr.  Guffy:  That  is  the  dirtiest  in- 
sinuation I  ever  heard.  I'm  no  citi- 
zen, huh?  I  couldn't  vote  last  elec- 
tion day,  huh? 

Eddie:  Who  said  you  couldn't?  Not 
me!  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  you 
voted — you  voted — you  voted! 

Mr.  Guffy:  Three  times,  huh?  You 
say  I  cheated? 

Eddie:  No.  Mr.  Guffy,  no — you 
didn't  cheat,  you  didn't  vote  three 
times. 

Mr.  Guffy:  Oh,  five  days  I  spent 
in  jail  for  nothing.  I  stayed  there  be- 
cause I  liked  it. 

Eddie:  I  never  said  that — nobody 
likes  jails.  I  wouldn't  care  if  they 
didn't  have  any  jails. 

Mr.  Guffy:  My  father  should  be 
homeless,  huh? 

Eddie:  No.  .  .  .  What  home?  Who 
voted?  Canadian  bacon — how  did  this 
whole  thing  commence?  Do  me  a 
favor — go  home  and  play  your  phono- 
graph  and  your   records. 

Mr.  Guffy:  Something  new  now.  I 
gotta  quit  my  work — stop  supporting 
a  wife  and  eleven  children — to  sit 
home  and  play  a  phonograph.  What'sa 
matter  with  you  playing  it? 

Eddie:  All  right,  I'll  play  it.  Wait 
a  minute — what  am  I  doing  with  your 
phonograph?  Where  did  I  get  your 
phonograph? 

Mr.  Guffy:  (In  great  triumph.) 
Ah  hah!   That  you'll  tell  to  the  police! 

Eddie:  All  right,  I'll  tell  the  police! 
I'm  gonna  tell  the  police! 

Mr.  Guffy:  A  stool  pigeon!  Get  me 
Dewey!  (And  he  runs  out,  splutter- 
ing with  rage,  madder  than  when  he 
came  in.) 

Eddie:  Whew!  Now  that  that's  over, 
let's  have  something  really  good.  .  .  . 
England  has  partly  paid  back  her 
debt  to  America  by  sending  us  tonight 
her  favorite  son  and  our  adopted  son 
— Leslie  Howard! 

Leslie:  Eddie,  I  came  all  the  way 
from  England  to  congratulate  you! 
It's  amazing — eight  years  in  radio  and 
you're  still  on  the  Chase  and  Sanborn 
program. 
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Eddie:  No,  Leslie.  This  is  spon- 
sored by  Camel  cigarettes.  I'm  not 
on  the  Chase  and  Sanborn  program 
any  more. 

Leslie:  Then  who  is  that  chap  who 
sits  on  Edgar  Bergen's  lap? 

Eddie:  That's  Charlie  McCarthy— 
I'm  Eddie  Cantor. 

Leslie:  Remarkable  resemblance! 
Isn't  Dorothy  Lamour  on  that  same 
program? 

Eddie:   Why,  yes,  she  is. 

Leslie:  And  Bergen  has  Charlie 
McCarthy  sit  on  his  lap?  (He  shakes 
his  head  dismally.)  Stupid  fellow, 
that  Bergen!  ...  I  say,  Eddie,  did  I 
say  something  funny? 

Eddie:  No — I  was  just  thinking 
about  when  I  saw  you  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet" — how  you  looked  in  those 
tights.    Oh,  those  legs! 

Leslie:  Wait  a  minute,  Eddie,  you 
can't  kid  me  about  my  physique.  You 
know,  yours  is  nothing  to  rave  about. 
You're  very  fortunate  that  television 
isn't  here. 

Eddie:  All  right,  Leslie,  you've  had 
a  good  time  insulting  me. — I've  got 
somebody  who'll  fix  you,  and  fix  you 
good.  Hey,  Mad  Russian,  I  want  you 
to  meet  Leslie  Howard — he  just  came 
over  from  England. 

Russian:  A  foreigner! 

Eddie:  Oh  stop,  Russian — Mr.  How- 
ard is  an  actor.  Give  the  Russian  a 
line  from  Shakespeare,  Leslie,  to 
prove  it. 

Leslie:  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is 
the  question." 

Russian:  What's  the  answer? 

Leslie:  The  answer?  Why — "To 
be,  or  not  to  be"  .  .  .  that's  the  answer. 

Russian:  Before,  you  said  it  was 
the  question!  Why  do  you  keep 
changing  your  mind? 

Leslie:  Well,  it  isn't  really  a  ques- 
tion or  an  answer — you  see,  it's  a  quo- 
tation from  Shakespeare. 

Russian:  Boy,  is  that  Shakespeare 
mixed  up!  Why  don't  we  bring  him 
here  and  let  him  straighten  this  out? 

Leslie:  But,  Mr.  Russian — Shake- 
speare is  dead. 

Russian:  Shakespeare's  dead!  One 
day  if  you  don't  read  the  papers  you 
don't  know  what's  happening!  Some- 
body bumped  him  off? 

Leslie:  You  don't  understand. 
Shakespeare  was  a  famous  writer 
who  lived  in  Europe,  and  died  natu- 
rally. 

Eddie:  Excuse  me,  Leslie,  but  you 
read  that  wrong.  You  should  have 
said:  "Shakespeare  was  a  famous 
writer  who  lived  in  Europe — and  nat- 
urally, he  died!" 

Leslie:  I  rather  fancy  that  line, 
Eddie.  I'd  like  to  use  it  in  my  next 
picture. 

Russian:  You  can't — I  already  used 
it  in  my  last  one! 

Leslie:  I  didn't  know  you  made  a 
picture. 

Russian:  Yes,  I  made  one  in  Rus- 
sia— it  was  released  in  1933. 

Eddie:   Who  was  the  producer? 

Russian:  I  don't  know — he  won't 
be  released  until  1940!  (And,  since 
he  knows  he  won't  ever  be  released 
if  anybody  catches  him,  the  Mad  Rus- 
sian runs  off). 

Eddie:  Well,  Leslie,  how  do  you  like 
our  Mad  Russian? 

Leslie:  Very  funny  indeed.  He 
wasn't  around  the  last  time  I  was 
here. 

Eddie:  Lots  of  things  have  hap- 
pened since  you  were  here.  For  in- 
stance, in  Washington,  eighty-one 
Senators  have  lost  their  seats. 

Leslie:  Really?  How  awfully  un- 
comfortable! 
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Eddie:  And  I'll  bet  you  didn't  know 
that  right  now  we're  having  an  epi- 
demic of  Jitterbugs.     You  should  see 
those  boys  throw  the  girls  around — 
ten,  twelve,  fifteen  feet  in  the  air. 
Leslie:   Oh,  not  that  high,  Eddie. 
Eddie:    Honestly!     Last   week   in   a 
Brooklyn  ballroom,  a  fellow  threw  his 
girl  right  out  of  the  dance  hall  into 
the    front    room    of    her    home    next 
door.      Her    father    was    sitting    right 
there,  reading  the  paper. 
Leslie:    Was  he  very  angry? 
Eddie:    Oh    no,    he    just    looked    up 
and  said,  "Well,  this  is  the  first  time 
you  got  in  before  midnight  in  three 
years!" 

Leslie:  Edward,  that's  not  a  dance 
they  do.  It  sounds  more  like  a  ner- 
vous breakdown  set  to  music. 

Eddie:  Leslie,  you  could  never  get 
the  English  people  to  do  these  dances. 
Leslie:  Why  not?  What's  wrong 
with  the  youth  of  England?  We  have 
the  equivalent  to  your  Mickey 
Rooney. 

Eddie:   Who? 
Leslie:   George  Arliss! 
Eddie:   Oh  well,  forget  swing  for  a 
minute.      Another    thing    that's    hap- 
pened that  you  must  know  about — the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  are  com- 
ing to  visit  the  White  House  here. 
Leslie:    Yes,  I  know  about  that. 
Eddie:    I  understand  while   they're 
here,    there's    going    to    be    another 
visitor     at    the    White     House — Mrs. 
Roosevelt.    Yes,  she's  going  to  drop  in 
for  a  visit. 

Leslie:  I  read  in  the  paper  yester- 
day that  there's  very  little  room  in 
the  White  House — it  might  be  a  little 
too  crowded  for  their  Majesties. 

Eddie:  {Cunningly  —  he's  busy 
hatching  a  dark  plot.  But  he  tries  to 
sound  casual.)  Leslie,  you  can  make 
yourself  a  big  man  with  their  Ma- 
jesties by  getting  them  a  large  house 
and  letting  them  live  in  it  while 
they're  here. 

Leslie:  (Innocently.)  Where  can 
I  get  a  house? 

Eddie:  Where  can  he  get  a  house? 
Where  can  he  get  a  house? 

Leslie:  I  might  do  it  at  that  .  .  . 
Will  you  help  me  find  a  place? 

Eddie:  Well,  I'm  quite  busy  and  all 
that,  Les — but  for  a  friend  I'd  put  my- 
self out. 

Leslie:  Of  course,  I'd  like  a  place 
somewhere  in  California — climate  and 
all  that,  you  know. 

Eddie:   Does  it — does  it  have  to  be 
in  California? 
Leslie:  Oh  yes — but  definitely. 
Eddie:   Well,  that  kind  of  takes  the 
wind  out  of  my  sails — or  at  least  it's 
crippled   one   sale.     I   figured   maybe 
you'd  like  something  on  Long  Island. 
Leslie:    (Airily.)    Oh,  if  you're  re- 
ferring to  that  haunted  house  of  yours 
in  Great  Neck — forget  it,  old  boy. 

Eddie:  Well,  of  course,  if  you  can't 
recognize  a  bargain  when  you  see  one, 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  said.  .  .  . 
It's  been  nice  having  you  here  again, 
Leslie — and  I  hope  to  have  you  here 
every  time  I  celebrate  an  anniversary. 
Leslie:  Thanks,  Eddie,  but  it  might 
be  very  embarrassing. 

Eddie:    Embarrassing?     How? 
Leslie:   Well,  one  year  I'll  be  ready 
to  go  on — and  you  won't  have  a  pro- 
gram on  which  to — 

Eddie:  Good  night,  Leslie!  .  .  .  And 
good  night,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
until  next  week.  Meanwhile,  when 
you're  out  driving — remember  that 
the  bottle  and  the  throttle  don't  mix. 
If  you  must  have  alcohol  with  you, 
put  it  in  the  radiator,  not  the  body. 
And    so — until    next    week — goodbye! 
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Moment  of  Heartbreak 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

actually  did  play  both  parts. 

And  even  some  of  us  who  saw  her 
give  the  performance  wondered  if  we 
could  trust  our  own  eyes. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Orson 
Welles'  freak  broadcast,  Bette 
achieved  the  most  outstanding  and 
the  most  controversial  radio-drama 
performance  in  the  year  1938.  She 
gives  full  and  generous  credit  to  Di- 
rector Bill  Bacher,  of  the  Texaco  pro- 
gram, who  found  the  sketch  and  di- 
rected all  the  rehearsals  but  the  final 
one,  directed  by  Max  Reinhardt. 

For  his  initial  presentation  on  Tex- 
aco's  new  program,  Bacher  had 
searched  exhaustively  for  a  dramatic 
script  that  would  be  nothing  short  of 
sensational.  He  had  Bette  Davis, 
America's  number  one  emotional  ac- 
tress, to  find  it  for — and  Bette  is 
celebrated  for  having  turned  down 
more  scripts  than  any  other  six  pro- 
fessionals in  the  business.  It  has  to 
be  good  or  she  won't  even  read  be- 
yond the  first  page — and  Bette  is 
politely  but  firmly  discriminating. 

DILL  BACHER  found  his  sketch.  The 
'-'  title  was  "Alter  Ego."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Arch  Oboler,  who  accomplished 
the  horror-shocker  "Lights  Out"  series. 
His  "Alter  Ego"  was  a  flight  into  the 
realm  of  supernatural  aesthetics. 

Bacher  seized  it  with  whoops  of 
joy.  Bacher,  by  the  way,  is  a  good 
person  to  watch.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  known  as  having  "vision" — only 
in  his  case,  it  amounts  to  second  sight. 
He  knew  this  sketch  was  written  for 
the  one  actress,  of  all  the  actresses  in 
the  world — the  one  who  was  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  his  opening  show: 
IF  he  found  a  drama  that  would  meet 
her  exacting  and  critical  approval. 

He  and  Harry  Kronman  rushed 
with  the  script  to  Bette  in  Beverly 
Hills.  Without  a  word,  they  handed 
the  script  to  her;  Bette  disappeared 
into  her  bedroom  to  read  it.  She  does 
not  like  to  read  with  people  around. 

In  a  few  minutes,  hysterical  screams 
of  approval  penetrated  to  the  living 
room.  When  the  Davis  approves,  she 
approves:  there  is  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  doubt.  Bill  and  Harry 
solemnly  got  up  and  shook  hands, 
just  as  a  wild-haired  comet  shot  into 
the  room  shrieking:  "Bill  Bacher,  this 
is  iV.  I  never  wanted  to  do  anything 
so  much  in  my  life!  It's  tremendous — 
it's  .  .  ."  If  you've  ever  seen  a  Florida 
hurricane,  you  will  have  some  stand- 
ard for  comparison  with  Bette  being 
enthusiastic. 

The  "Alter  Ego"  sketch  was  the 
history  of  a  supremely  tragic  tortured 
life,  compressed  into  twenty-two  min- 
utes of  dialogue.  The  story  is  that  of 
a  sweet  pure  girl,  Joan,  and  her  other 
self,  Carmen — Carmen,  the  evil  de- 
structive one,  who  fought  against  the 
good  impulses  of  Joan,  gradually  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand  of  her  and  driving 
her  to  murder  and  the  gallows.  .  .  . 

It  is  an  allegory:  an  exaggerated 
heightening  of  the  good  and  bad  that 
dwells  in  all  of  us,  the  one  struggling 
for  control  of  the  other.  In  "Alter 
Ego",  these  two  impulses  are  con- 
densed, intensified,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  two  selves  is  dramatized 
with  a  sharpness  and  clarity  that  is 
almost  unbearable. 

Bette  began  rehearsing  "Alter  Ego" 
at  a  time  when  she  herself  was  endur- 
ing a  major  emotional  crisis — the  sep- 
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in  Jergens  Lotion.  Regular  use  prevents 
chapping.  Never  sticky!  Get  Jergens  to- 
day. Only  50i,  25*5,  10^,  $1.00. 


FREE! 


GENEROUS    SAMPLE 

and    BOOKLET    ON    HAND    CARE 


UffloH 


NEW  FACE  CREAM-Jergens  All 
Purpose  Face  Cream — gives  special     , 
help  against  dry  skin.  50?,  23*,  lOf. 


The  Andrew  Jergens  Co..  651  Alfred  St. 
Cincinnati.  O..  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Out.) 
I  want  to  sec  for  myself  how  Jergens  Lotion  helps 
to  make  my  hands  smooth,  soli  ,u\<l  white.  Please 
send  your  generous  fret  sample  ol  Jergens! 


Name- 
Street- 


(PLEAS!  I'HIVTI 


City. 
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IT  HELPS  KEEP  MY  SKIN 
LOOKING  YOUNG 

IT'S  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 
IT  DOESN'T  GET  THICK 

QUICK  DRY('%5  •  HOT  STICKY 


And  that's  why  so  many  prefer  this 
clear,  golden,  liquid  lotion  that  isn't 
thick  nor  gummy.  It's  ideal  for  hands, 
arms,  and  wherever  skin  is  rough  or 
chapped.  It  soothes  as  it  smooths  away 
roughness  and  resulting  redness  .  .  . 
helps  to  keep  skin  soft,  smooth  and 
young  looking.   Next  time  you  buy,  try 


amberlain's 


at  Drug... Department  Stores 
and  Toilet  Goods  Counters 

SEND  FOR  CONVENIENT  "CARRY-SIZE' 

CHAMBERLAIN  LABORATORIES,  INC.  MF-39 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Please  send  Free  "Carry-Size" 
Chamberlain's  Lotion. 

NAME 


«Q£Ef 


STREET. 


CITY-STATE. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  Good  only  in  U.S.A. 


mm  iady  iim  urn  hwstirpkc(   danism  princess  napouon  •  ciniuhy  guest  a  honor 

OIPft-1939  -  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO-HOLMES  1  EDWARDS  DIV •  MERIDEN.COM) 


aration  from  her  husband,  Harmon  O. 
Nelson,  which  later  resulted  in  di- 
vorce. Those  who  saw  her  at  this  time, 
and  realized  the  mental  turmoil 
through  which  she  was  passing,  were 
enormously  concerned.  The  break-up 
of  a  once-happy  marriage,  the  final 
severing  of  ties  that  have  meant 
everything — all  this  is  never  an  easy 
thing.  For  as  sensitive  a  person  as 
Bette  it  was  torture. 

She  did  not,  honestly,  seem  to  be 
long  for  this  world.  There  was  such 
stress  of  private  and  professional 
pressure  that  she  did  not  sleep  or  eat 
for  days.  She  was  a  haunted  and 
wretched  sight,  a  waxen  face  domi- 
nated by  immense  staring  eyes,  wild 
unconsidered  hair,  and  her  slender 
body  wasted  to  the  incredible  min- 
imum. Nothing  pleases  me  more  than 
to  assure  you  that  this  is  all  over  now, 
and  Bette  has  never  looked  lovelier 
in  her  life. 

The  way  she  threw  herself  into 
those  rehearsals  was  almost  terrify- 
ing. She  was  not  making  a  picture  at 
the  time  and  grasped  with  pitiful 
eagerness  at  this  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  would  absorb  her 
mind,  and  keep  her  from  thinking  of 
her  own  troubles.  I  am  sure  more  of 
the  confused  and  tortured  soul  of 
Bette  Davis  went  into  that  "Alter 
Ego"  broadcast  than  into  anything 
else  she  has  ever  done — and  the 
transcription  records  of  it  that  I  am 
privileged  to  possess,  I  am  saving  to 
hand  down  to  my  grandchildren: 
"There,  my  pets,  was  an  actressl" 

SHE  rehearsed  like  a  woman  pos- 
.  sessed  of  the  devil,  and  came  out  of 
every  rehearsal  wringing  wet  from 
head  to  foot.  For  three  days  this  went 
on — Bette  in  an  old  checked  skirt,  a 
sweater  she  might  have  worn  in  high- 
school,  no  make-up — not  even  lip- 
stick— wearing  glasses,  her  hair  a 
mess.  She  was  stark,  gaunt,  almost 
ugly — and  so  irresistibly  fascinating 
in  her  utter  singleness  of  purpose,  her 
magnificent  talent,  that  every  tech- 
nician and  every  employee  in  the  CBS 
invented  excuses  to  sneak  in  and  hear 
her. 

Apart  from  the  voice  that  tingled 
their  spines,  they  said  in  awed  voices 
that  never  had  they  witnessed  such 
mastery  of  radio  technique;  that  old- 
timers  who  had  been  on  the  air  every 
day  for  years  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  microphone  to  such  advantage. 

For  Car-men,  the  evil  influence, 
Bette  was  up  on  the  microphone  with 
every  nerve  straining,  speaking  not 
an  inch  away  from  it,  to  effect  that 
low  throaty  malevolent  voice.  For 
Joan,  she  stepped  back  three  feet,  to 
increase  the  higher  girlishly  innocent 
tones  and  the  shrill  fright  and  terror 
inspired  by  Carmen's  diabolical  con- 
trol. One  girl's  speech  crowded  the 
other's,  one  almost  on  top  of  the  other, 
until  Bette  seesawed  back  and  forth 
to  and  from  the  microphone  in  a 
dizzying  monotonous  dance.  Not  once 
did  she  slip,  not  once  did  a  single  in- 
flection of  Carmen's  voice  slide  over 
into  Joan's. 

There  resulted  twenty-two  minutes 
of  the  highest  sustained  emotional 
pressure  that  has  ever  gone  into  any 
single  performance  given  by  any  ac- 
tress over  the  radio. 

The  long  limp  white  handkerchief 
she  had  pulled  to  a  string  was  held 
back  of  her  in  one  hand  where  it 
bobbed  with  absurdly  comical  effect 
as  she  moved.  But  no  one  smiled.  No 
one  moved  a  muscle. 

Bette  was  utterly  oblivious  of  her 


"Aids  to  Beauty" 

Is  the  title  of  a  fascinat- 
ing free  booklet  which 
many  women  say  has 
shown  them  the  simple, 
easy  way  to 

SECURE  and  KEEP 


—A  BEAUTIFUL 
/-COMPLEXION 


"\ 


This  helpful  booklet  was  written  espe- 
cially for  women  who  want  to  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  appearance 
and  personality — for  women  who  miss 
the  popularity,  admiration  and  attention 
which  are  the  natural  reward  of  being 
lovely.  The  makers  of  STUART'S  LAXA- 
TIVE COMPOUND  TABLETS  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  and  without 
obligation.  Its  valuable  information  may 
be  just  what  is  needed  to  help  you  achieve 
greater  skin  loveliness.  Write  for 

FRFF  ^AMPIF  stuarts laxative 
rntc  OHinrLt  compound  tablets 

and  a  FREE  copy  of 

Vomln  should  "A  IDS  to  BE  A  UJ  Y" 

do.  Send  name  and  address  now.  Send  to 

'      F.  A.  STUART  COMPANY 
Dept.  F-114  Marshall,  Mich. 
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VOICE 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 

not  with  singing  ieaeons—bat  by  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  .  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
wonderful  voice  book —sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yon 
can  now  bave  tbe  voice  you  want.  No  literature 
sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 
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Size  8  x  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,    etc.,  . 
or     enlargements     of    any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 

return    of    original    photo     —    .         ff  -    AA 
guaranteed.  «S  TOT  Ipl.UU 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ^TaW* 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  Bend  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
Inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78cplus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD    ART    STUDIOS 
113   S.   Jefferson   St.  Dept.    1549-C  Chicago,    Illinois 


FOR  YOUR  BABY 

The  U.  S.  Government  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  published 
a  complete  138-page  book,  "In- 
fant Care,"  written  by  five  of 
the  country's  leading  special- 
ists. It  is  available  to  you  for 
only  10  cents. 

Radio  Mirror  has  been  autho- 
rized to  accept  its  readers' 
orders.  We  make  no  profit 
and  retain  no  part  of  the 
purchase  price.  Send  10  cents 
in  stamps  or  coins  to 
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physical  audience,  even  during  the 
actual  broadcast.  She  played  with  her 
back  to  them,  and  only  just  before 
curtain  time,  consented  to  go  to  a 
dressing-room  and  change  to  the 
black  duvetyn  dinner  gown' her  maid 
had  brought,  for  the  Texaco  is  a 
"dress"  program.  (She  forgot  to  take 
off  her  glasses.)  She  had  no  con- 
sciousness whatever  as  to  what  the 
audience  would  think  of  her  ungrace- 
ful bobbing  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
the  microphone. 

DETTE  did  her  own  screams — al- 
lJ  though  there  are  professional 
"screamers"  available  at  every  broad- 
cast— and  she  almost  ruined  her  voice. 
It  was  a  dry  rasp  for  the  next  week. 
Once,  during  the  broadcast,  she  started 
to  cry,  as  scheduled — and  became  so 
emotional  she  could  not  stop  on 
schedule.  This  was  the  one  moment 
during  the  entire  broadcast  when,  for 
a  split  second,  hysteria  almost  took 
possession,  in  a  drama  which  was  on 
a  continual  borderline  of  hysteria. 
She  says  she  was  panic-stricken,  for 
that  second,  because  the  impulse  was 
to  crowd  it  all  the  way  down  and  she 
couldn't  do  that.  She  had  to  keep  on 
sounding  hysterical — but  not  being 
hysterical.  Try  it  sometime  when  you 
haven't  anything  else  to  do.  .  .  . 

To  make  it  almost  unendurable,  she 
was  dying  for  a  drink  of  water.  Says 
if  there  had  been  a  glass  there,  she 
knows  she  would  never  have  been 
able  to  resist  trying  to  take  a  quick 
gulp,  somewhere  between  Joan  and 
Carmen,  and  it  might  have  been  dis- 
astrous; or  she  might  have  made  it. 
Anyway,  on  the  whole,  she  is  rather 
glad  there  was  no  water  handy. 

Brown,  her  chauffeur,  sat  out  on  the 


fire-escape  from  the  audience-room, 
gritting  his  teeth  not  to  cry,  and  beat 
it  downstairs  instantly  after  the  final 
line.  Beatrice,  her  personal  maid,  hid 
in  a  telephone  booth.  Sister  Bobbie,  in 
spite  of  having  heard  several  re- 
hearsals, went  all  to  pieces.  Beatrice 
led  her  away  like  a  child,  made  her 
wash  her  face  and  go  to  Bette.  Bette's 
mother  refused  to  be  present  at  all. 
Said  she  simply  couldn't  stand  it, 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  horrible 
— and  then  owned  up  to  listening  in- 
tently to  her  radio  at  home,  and  to  an 
enormous  pride  in  her  child's  accom- 
plishment— the  child  she  calls  "The 
Golden  Goose." 

All  these  persons  who  are  close  to 
Bette  and  who  adore  her  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  letting  their  emotions 
get  pretty  well  out  of  control,  and  for 
confusing  the  real  with  the  unreal. 
So  much  that  was  emotionally  dis- 
turbing had  been  taking  place  in  their 
favorite  person's  life  that  this  broad- 
cast seemed  like  a  natural  climax. 

At  Bette's  final  line,  the  most  tense 
and  motionless  audience  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  theatre,  many  in  tears 
they  did  not  bother  to  conceal,  broke 
into  a  great  roar  of  uncontrolled  ap- 
proval, an  explosion  of  applause 
which  the  man  who  directs  such 
things  was  powerless  to  stop  until  it 
ran  way  overtime.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration such  as  few  actresses  ever 
have  inspired.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
volume  of  noise  would  blow  out  every 
fuse  in  the  place! 

The  later  effect  was  interesting — 
when  people  were  going  home — when 
the  demonstration  was  over,  and  when 
it  seemed  as  if  echoes  of  that  tor- 
tured tormented  voice  were  still  ring- 
ing in  our  ears.  .  .  .  The  people  who 


had  been  torn  in  little  quivering 
shreds  by  the  power  of  a  small  girl 
with  a  voice,  were  scattered  in  the 
corridor,  trying  to  assemble  them- 
selves and  go  out  and  find  their  cars 
and  drive  home.  One  saw  them  wan- 
dering helplessly  around  the  vast 
parking-station,  vaguely  attempting 
to  recall  what  kind  of  a  car  they  ar- 
rived in,  years  ago  at  six  o'clock. 

Because  that  was  the  bewitched 
mood  in  which  the  drama  left  one — 
or  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  capture  a  fog 
of  mind  so  elusive  and  uncanny  and 
a  little  insane.  There  was  swift  transi- 
tion in  time  and  space  that  defies 
analysis,  as  after  any  great  emotional 
experience. 

It  was  as  if  Bette  actually  had 
spoken  her  last  line  from  another 
world — and  we  were  still  in  it  with 
her. 

RECALLING  it  now,  the  performance 
was  almost  surgical.  Bette  took  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  human  being  and 
laid  them  open — and  employing  the 
diabolical  skill  of  a  surgeon-actress 
with  supernatural  power,  she  made 
the  mind  to  function  and  the  heart  to 
beat,  before  our  eyes — while  an  au- 
dience looked  and  listened  with  fas- 
inated,  marvelling,  horrified  astonish- 
ment— and  pity,  and  understanding. 
For  the  good  and  evil  selves  that  live 
in  every  person,  to  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  were  placed  under  a  magni- 
fying lens. 

Bette  in  "Alter  Ego,"  achieved  a 
mental  and  emotional  performance 
which  establishes  the  absolute  high — 
until  some  one  comes  along  who  can 
top  it. 

And  that  someone  will  probably  be 
none  other  than — Bette  Davis. 
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COLORINSE 


YOUR  HAIR! 


v/ith  Nestle  Colorinse  it  takes  just  a  lew  sec- 
onds—  ana  a  few  cents  —  to  give  your  hair  sort, 
glowing1  color.,  .twinkling'  highlights  that  men 
adore  and  trie  camera  eateries! 

^women  could  truthfully  say  Colorinse 
actually  bromotes  the  beauty  of  any  hair-do. 
Leaves  hair  soft;  permanent  waves  last  longer. 

Among  tne  twelve  Colorinse  shades  there 
is  one  to  give  your  hair  a  flattering  tint...  and 
glorious  sbarkle!  See  tne  Nestle  Color  Chart 
at  the  nearest  toilet  goods  counter  today  1  Get 
2  rinses  for  ioc  in  io-cent  stores;  or  5  rinses 
for  25c  at  drug  and  department  stores. 


o/MCOLORINSE 


Answers   to    Radio    Mirror's 
Mammoth  Quiz 

(Questions    on    page    40) 

PROFESSOR  QUIZ 

1.  (a)  Paper.  (b)  Wooden.  (c) 
Silver,     (d)    Golden,     (e)   Diamond. 

2.  Yellow,  red,  blue. 

3.  Mount  Vernon,  Va.  Springfield, 
111. 

4.  To  listen  to  sounds  inside  the 
body. 

5.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, and  San  Francisco. 

INFORMATION,    PLEASE 

1.  (a)  James  Cagney,  in  "Public 
Enemy."  (b)  Robert  Donat,  in  "The 
Citadel."  (c)  Carole  Lombard,  in 
"Nothing  Sacred."  (d)  Tyrone  Power, 
in  "Suez."  (e)  Lionel  Barrymore  in 
"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You." 

2.  Here  is  a  list  of  four:  Eat  my 
hat,  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles,  eat  his 
words,  lay  down  the  law. 

3.  These  five  are  examples:  "Last 
Train  to  Madrid,"  "The  Saint  in  New 
York,"  "The  Road  to  Reno,"  "Shang- 
hai Express,"  "Algiers." 

4.  Miriam  Hopkins,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck, Wallace  Beery,  Burns  and 
Allen,  Jack  Benny,  are  a  few. 

5.  (a)  He  had  a  wife  but  couldn't 
keep  her.  (b)  He  could  eat  no  fat, 
she  could  eat  no  lean,  (c)  A  spider 
scared  her  away  from  her  curds  and 
whey,  (d)  The  sheep  and  cows  he 
was  supposed  to  watch  got  out  of  con- 
trol,    (e)   Her  cupboard  was  bare. 

TRUE  OR  FALSE 

1.  True.  The  moon  always  keeps 
the  same  face  toward  the  earth. 

2.  True. 

3.  False.  A  tenth  part  of  copper  is 
added  for  hardness. 

4.  False.  It's  the  nickname  for  the 
Bank  of  England. 

5.  False.  A  five-dollar  bill  answers 
this  description. 

THE   ASK-IT-BASKET 

1.  (a)  Charles  Laughton.  (b)  Paul 
Muni,  (c)  Helen  Hayes  on  the  stage, 
Anna  Neagle  on  the  screen,  (d)  Ray- 
mond Massey  on  the  stage,  Walter 
Huston  on  the  screen.  (e)  Clark 
Gable. 

2.  Bedloe's  Island. 

3.  (a)  Dickens'  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  (b)  Dumas'  "The  Three 
Musketeers."  (c)  Dickens'  "David 
Copperfield."  (d)  "Robin  Hood."  (e) 
Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island." 

4.  Stanley  Baldwin. 

5.  Here  are  eight  of  the  most  im- 
portant National  Parks:  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  Glacier,  Grand  Canyon, 
Zion,  Sequoia,  Crater  Lake,  Rocky 
Mountain. 

KAY  KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 

1.  (a)  Bob  Hope,     (b)  Bing  Crosby. 

(c)  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers. 

(d)  Don  Ameche  and  Alice  Faye.     (e) 
Deanna   Durbin. 

2.  (a)  Shep  Fields,  (b)  Richard 
Himber.  (c)  Sammy  Kaye.  (d) 
George  Olsen.      (e)   Mark  Warnow. 

3.  Bing  Crosby's  Kraft  Music  Hall— 
"Hail  K.  M.  H." 

4.  Kate  Smith. 

5.  Here  are  five  correct  ones:  "This 
Little  Pig  Went  to  Market,"  "Who's 
Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?"  "Three 
Blind  Mice,"  "The  Donkey  Serenade," 
"Tiger  Rag." 
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BACKACHE 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 


PSORIASIS 


That  dreadful  skin 
many  suffer  with  for  years 
thinking  their  trouble  to  be  p  ^%  "y  H  |kj  * 
and  treating  without  results.  C  w  Mm  E  IVI  §\ 
Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  at  once.  Free. 

DR.    D.    R.    PARSONS 
1220    Union    Trust    Bldg.  Huntington,    W.    Va. 


CATARRH 


SINUS 

HEADACHE 


Due  to  Nasal  Congestion 

Relieve  hawking  —  phlegm-filled  throat — catarrhal 
bad  breath — stuffed- up  head  and  sinus  headaches 
caused  by  nasal  congestion.  Ask  your  Druggist 
for  Hall's  Catarrh  Medicine,  the  pleasant  Two- 
Method  Treatment.  Satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  SEND  POST  CARD  FOR  HALL'S 
CATARRH  CHART,  diet  rules.  Write  to-day! 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.233  Toledo,  Ohio 
HALL'S  CATARRH  MEDICINE 


Facial  Culture 

AT 
MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE 

Florida's  Outstanding  Hotel,  Health 
and  Pleasure  Resort 
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of  bringing  back  the  clearness  and  fresh- 
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all  times  recognized  this  feature  in  their  physical 
activities.  However,,  this  season  a  special  de- 
partment has  been  organized  exclusively  for  facial 
culture.  One  may  have  a  young  body  and  the  face 
may  still  have  the  lines  and  appearance  of  age.  To 
a  large  extent  these  can  be  removed.  Your  face 
should  look  as  young  as  your  body. 

All  the  up-to-date  methods  for  accomplishing 
this  object  have  been  carefully  examined.  Some 
of  these  rejuvenating  processes  will  be  used,  al- 
though electric  measures,  together  with  the  use  of 
a  face  mask  is  sometimes  recommended. 

The  most  remarkable  results  secured  from  this 
procedure,  together  with  the  other  measures 
should  be  very  pleasing  to  our  patrons. 

If  you  are  especially  interested  in  this  depart- 
ment an  inquiry  will  bring  you  further 
information. 

Address  Macfadden-Deauville,  Collins  Avenue 
at  67th  Stieet,  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  or  Room 
718,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Grade  Allen  Murder  Case 


first  have  told  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
New  York?  And  how  could  he  have 
known,  these  past  few  years,  that 
someone  else  had  sought  and  found 
a  response  in  a  heart  which  had  once 
belonged  to  him?  You  have  a  large 
enclosed  car,  Miss  Del  Marr.  A  secret 
trip  to  Riverdale  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  for  you.  The  cigarette- 
case,  with  your  subtle  fragrance,  was 
found  on  him.  Love  changes,  and  is 
cruel   ..." 

A  strangled  moan  burst  from  the 
woman's  throat.  She  collapsed  into 
a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"Oh,  God!"  It  was  the  first  break 
in  her  metallic  composure. 

A  LONG  silence  followed.  Mirche 
*»  looked  for  a  moment  at  Vance  and 
back  again  at  the  woman.  His  face 
had  regained  some  of  its  color,  but  a 
haunted  fear  shone  in  his  eyes. 
.  Slowly  the  woman  raised  her  head; 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  lap  and  lay 
there  in  an  attitude  of  listless  dejec- 
tion. The  venomous  hardness  of  her 
nature  regained  control.  She  was 
about  to  speak,  but  she  checked  the 
impulse. 

"There  is  still  one  thing  that  puzzles 
me,  Miss  Del  Marr,"  Vance  asked. 
"Why  did  you  bring  the  dead  Pellinzi 
back  here  to  this  office?" 

The  woman  sat  like  a  marble  image, 
while  a  disdainful  cackle  broke  from 
Mirche. 

"Are  you  referring,  Mr.  Vance,"  he 
asked,  in  his  erstwhile  pompous  man- 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

ner,  "to  the  man  found  dead  in  this 
office?  I  fear  you  have  permitted 
your  imagination  to  get  the  better  of 
you.  The  body  found  here  was  that 
of  one  of  the  cafe  helpers." 

"Yes.  I  know  whom  you  mean,  Mr. 
Mirche.  Philip  Allen."  Vance  spoke 
smoothly.  "As  you  said  that  night. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  be- 
lieved it,  and  still  believe  it.  But  the 
truth  is,  Mr.  Mirche,  Philip  Allen  is 
quite  alive.  After  you  had  discharged 
him  and  he  accidentally  left  a  cigar- 
ette-case here  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  Philip  Allen  did  not  return  to  this 
office." 

"Ridiculous!"  Mirche  had  lost  his 
suavity.     "How  else  could  he ?" 

"It  was  Benny  Pellinzi  who  lay 
dead  here  that  night!" 

At  this  announcement  Mirche 
dropped  suddenly  back  into  his  chair, 
and  stared  with  hopeless  defiance  at 
the  man  before  him.  But  the  facts 
had  not  yet  arranged  themselves  in 
his  mind;  and  he  began  to  protest 
anew. 

"That's  absurd — utterly  absurd!  I 
saw  Allen's  body  myself.  And  I  identi- 
fied it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  question  the  sincerity 
of  your  identification."  Vance  moved 
closer  to  the  dazed  man.  "You  had 
every  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
Philip  Allen.  He  is  the  same  size  as 
Pellinzi.  He  has  the  same  facial  con- 
tours and  coloring,  and  that  day  he 
was  wearing  the  same  kind  of  unob- 
trusive black  clothes  in  which  Pel- 
linzi was  sent  to  his  death.     You  had 


just  talked  with  Philip  Allen  in  your 
office  a  few  hours  earlier,  and,  as  you 
said  to  me  yesterday,  you  were  not 
surprised  that  he  should  have  come 
back  here.  Moreover,  death  by  poison 
changes  the  look  in  the  eyes,  the 
whole  general  appearance  of  the  face. 
And,  furthermore,  wasn't  Pellinzi  the 
last  person  in  the  world  you  would 
have  expected  to  find  in  your  office 
on  that  particular  night?  Yes,  the 
last  person  in  the  world  .  .  .  since 
you  knew  he  was  dead  in  Riverdale." 
"How  could  I  have  known  that  he 
was  dead?"  shouted  the  frantic  man, 
leaping  to  his  feet.  "You  yourself 
said  it  was  Dixie  Del  Marr  to  whom 
he  would  have  appealed  first,  and — 
her  car — her  trip  to  Riverdale! — Bah! 
.  .  .  You  can't  intimidate  me!" 

AND,"  Vance  pursued  implacably, 
**  "knowing  that  Pellinzi  was  dead 
in  Riverdale,  how  could  you  imagine 
that  the  dead  man  in  this  office  that 
night  was  Pellinzi?  How  natural  to 
make  a  mistake  in  identity!  Y'see:  it 
couldn't  be  Pellinzi;  therefore,  it  must 
be  someone  else.  And  how  readily — 
and  logically — Philip  Allen  came  to 
your  mind.  .  .  .  But  it  was  Pellinzi." 

"How  do  you  know  it  was 
Benny — ?"  Mirche  was  floundering, 
dazed  by  some  inner  mental  vision. 
"You're  trying  to  trick  me."  Then 
he  almost  shrieked.  "I  tell  you,  it 
couldn't  have  been  the  Buzzard!" 

"Ah,  yes.  An  error  on  your  part." 
Vance  spoke  with  quiet  authority. 
"Fingerprints  don't  lie." 
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"Fool!"  snapped  Owen,  his  drowsy 
eyes  on  Mirche  with  a  look  of  un- 
utterable disgust.  He  turned  to  Vance. 
"After  all,  how  futile  it  is — this  devil- 
ish dream — this  shadow  across  .  .  ." 
His  voice  trailed  off. 

Mirche  was  staring  at  some  distant 
point  beyond  the  confines  of  the  room, 
alone  with  his  thoughts,  striving  to 
assemble  a  disrupted  mass  of  facts. 

"But,"  he  mumbled,  as  if  protesting 
weakly  against  some  inevitable  shape- 
less nemesis,  "Miss  Del  Marr  saw  the 
body  here,  and  .  .  ." 

He  lapsed  again  into  calculating 
silence;  and  then  a  deep  flush  slowly 
mounted  his  features,  gradually  in- 
tensifying in  color  till  it  seemed  the 
blood  must  suffocate  him. 

Stiffly,  and  as  if  with  effort,  the 
man  turned  toward  Miss  Del  Marr, 
and  in  a  voice  of  seething  hatred,  spat 
out  at  her  a  foul  and  bestial  epithet. 

Through  the  Shadow 

AGAIN  some  powerful  emotion  broke 
»  through  Dixie  Del  Marr's  stony 
calm.  A  violent  primitive  passion 
blazed  in  her.  She  rose  and  faced 
Mirche,  her  words  came  like  a  torrent. 

"Of  course,  you  filthy  creature,  I 
let  them  think  that  the  dead  man  in 
this  office — the  man  you  had  killed — 
was  Philip  Allen.  A  few  more  days 
of  doubt  and  torture  for  you — what 
did  it  matter?  I  had  already  waited 
years  to  avenge  Benny.  Oh,  I  knew 
your  treachery  had  sent  him  to  prison 
for  twenty  years.  And  I  could  say 
nothing  to  save  him.  There  was  only 
one  way  for  me  to  square  the  injus- 
tice. I  must  wait  silently,  patiently — 
I  knew  the  moment  would  come  some 
day.  .  .  .  You  liked  me — you  wanted 
me.  That  thought  was  already  in 
your  beastly  mind  when  you  let 
Benny  get  sent  up.  So  I  played  up 
-to  you — I  helped  you  in  your  rotten 
schemes.  I  flattered  you.  I  did  what 
you  told  me  to.  And  all  the  time  I 
loved  Benny.     But  I  waited.   ..." 

She  gave  a  bitter  laugh. 

THREE  years  is  a  long  time.  And 
I  the  moment  for  which  I  had  waited 
came  too  late.  But  I  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that  Benny's  death 
was  a  merciful  end.  He  couldn't  hope 
for  anything,  even  when  he  had  man- 
aged to  break  jail.  He'd  always  have 
been  hounded  by  the  police.  But  he 
went  mad  in  his  cell,  mad  enough  to 
think  he  could  find  real  freedom  from 
the  prison  where  your  dirty  double- 
crossing  had  put  him. 

"But  Benny  never  knew  of  your 
treachery.  He  thought  you  his  friend. 
And  he  came  to  you  for  help.  But, 
thank  God,  he  called  me  too  when 
he  got  back  last  Saturday.  He  told 
me  he  had  phoned  you  before  he 
reached  the  city.  You  had  said  that  you 
would  help  him;  and  I  knew  it  was  a 
lie.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  tried  to 
warn  him.  But  he  wouldn't  listen.  He 
thought  that  perhaps,  after  all  these 
years,  I  might  have  reason  to  keep 
you  two  apart.  He  would  tell  me  noth- 
ing of  his  plans,  except  that  you  were 
going  to  help  him.  .  .  ." 

"You're  insane,"  Mirche  managed 
to  say. 

"Shut  up,  fool,"  sighed  Owen.  "You 
can't  change  the  pattern." 

".  .  .  So  I  followed  you,  Dan — in 
the  car  you  gave  me,  and  with  the 
chauffeur  you  supplied  from  your 
own  crooked  gang."  She  laughed 
again,  with  the  same  bitterness.  "He 
hates  you  as  much  as  I  do — but  he's 
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afraid  of  you,  for  he  knows  how  dan- 
gerous you  can  be.  ...  I  followed 
you  from  the  time  you  left  here  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
let  Benny  come  to  you,  in  spite  of 
your  vicious  cruelty,  you're  a  coward. 
And  I  followed  you  uptown,  and  saw 
you  go  to  Tony's  place.  .  .  .  Too  bad 
Rosa  didn't  squint  in  her  crystal  and 
warn  you!  .  .  .  And  then  I  knew 
what  a  dirty  deal  you  planned  for 
Benny.  But  I  didn't  think  you  had 
the  guts  to  do  it  as  you  did.  I  thought 
that  Benny  was  to  die  only  when  you 
yourself  were  safely  back  here.  How 
could  I  tell  that  you  had  chosen 
Tony's  cigarettes  for  the  job?  I 
thought  I  could  still  warn  Benny  be- 
fore it  was  too  late — I  thought  I  could 
still  save  him.  So  I  followed  you.  I 
saw  you  pick  him  up  from  where  he 
was  hiding,  far  up  in  the  park;  I  saw 
you  drive  north  through  Riverdale; 
I  saw  you  stop  at  a  lonely  spot  around 
a  bend,  where  you  thought  no  one 
could  see  you.  And  then  I  saw  you 
place  his  body  quickly  beside  the  road 
and  drive  off." 

She  swept  us  with  a  burning  glance. 

OH,  I'm  not  lying!"  she  cried."  Noth- 
ing matters  any  more — except 
the  punishment  of  this  creature." 

Mirche  seemed  paralyzed,  unable  to 
speak.  Owen,  still  with  his  cynical 
detached  smile,  had  not  moved. 

"Please  continue,  Miss  Del  Marr," 
Vance  requested. 

"I  took  Benny's  body  into  my  own 
car,  and  I  brought  him  back  here 
when  I  knew  Mirche  would  be  up- 
stairs. I  came  into  the  driveway,  as 
I  always  do,  and  stopped  close  to  the 
side  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
No  one  could  see  from  the  street — not 


with  the  car  door  open.  And  the  ivy 
helped,  too.  My  driver  carried  poor 
Benny  in  here,  as  I  had  instructed 
him,  through  that  secret  door;  and 
placed  him  in  the  cabinet  where  I 
keep  the  cafe  records  locked.  Yes! 
I  brought  Benny  back  and  placed  him 
at  the  very  feet  of  his  murderer!  .  .  . 
You  didn't  know,  did  you,  Owl,  that 
a  dead  man  was  in  that  cabinet  when 
you  sat  here  talking  with  me  that 
night?" 

"What  of  it?"  There  was  no  change 
in  Owen's  expression. 

"And  when  you  went  out,  Owl,  I 
moved  Benny  to  the  desk  and  tele- 
phoned the  police." 

"But  how,  Miss  Del  Marr,"  asked 
Vance,  "does  your  story  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  jonquille-scented 
cigarette-case  was  found  in  Pellinzi's 
pocket?" 

"Fear! — the  conscience  of  this  ani- 
mal," she  retorted,  pointing  defiantly 
at  Mirche.  "When  he  saw  what  he 
thought  was  Allen's  body,  his  mud- 
dled, frightened  brain  remembered 
that  in  his  own  pocket  was  Allen's 
cigarette-case;  and  as  he  knelt  beside 
the  body,  I  saw  him  slip  the  case  into 
the  dead  man's  coat.  The  impulsive 
act  of  a  coward,  by  which  he  meant 
to  rid  himself  of  all  association  with 
what  he  thought  was  a  second  death. 
He  shrank  from  any  possible  connec- 
tion with  another  dead  man." 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  before 
we  arrest  you,  Mirche?"  Vance's  tone 
was  low,  but  it  cut  like  a  lash. 

Mirche  stared  hideously,  and  his 
flabby  figure  seemed  to  shrink.  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  drew  himself  up, 
and  shook  a  quivering  finger  at  Owen. 
His  veins  stood  out  like  cords.  Vitu- 
peration  and   profanity   poured   from 


him.  His  wrath  seemed  to  surpass  all 
human  bounds.  His  venom  left  him 
a  mere  automaton — insensate,  con- 
torted,  repulsive. 

"You  think  I'll  take  the  rap  for 
you — without  a  word!  I  have  knuckled 
under  too  long  already  to  your  bid- 
ding. I  carried  out  your  dirty  schemes 
for  you.  I've  shut  my  mouth  when- 
ever they  tried  to  twist  from  me  the 
filthy  truth  about  you.  I  may  go  to 
the  chair,  Owl,  but  not  alone!  I'll 
take  you  and  your  poisoned,  hypnotic 
brain  along  with  me!" 

[_JE  flashed  a  look  at  Vance,  and 
1    '   pointed  anew  at  Owen. 

"There's  the  twisted  mind  behind 
it   all!  I   warned   him   of   the 

Buzzard's  arrival,  and  he  sent  me  for 
the  cigarettes.  He  told  me  what  I 
must  do.  I  was  afraid  to  refuse — I 
was  in  his  power.    ..." 

Owen  looked  at  the  man  with  calm 
derision:  he  was  still  aloof  and  scorn- 
ful. 

"You're  an  unclean  spectacle,  Dan." 
His  lips  barely  moved. 

"You  think  I  haven't  prepared  my-1 
self  against  this  moment?  You  are 
the  fool — not  me.  I've  kept  every 
record — names,  dates,  places — all!  For 
years  I've  kept  them.  I've  hidden 
them  where  no  one  can  find  them. 
But  I  know  where  to  find  them!  And 
the  world  will  know " 

Those  were  the  last  words  Mirche 
ever  spoke. 

There  was  a  shot.  A  small  black 
hole  appeared  on  Mirche's  forehead 
between  the  eyes.  Blood  trickled 
from  it.  The  man  fell  forward  over 
the   desk. 

Heath  and  the  two  officers,  their 
automatics     drawn,     started     swiftly 
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Under  brilliant 
evening  lights,  color 
flattens  out — make- 
up goes  dead! 


"Glare-Proof"— 

Pond's  Rose  Shades 
reflect  only  the 
softer  rays — add 
rosy  flattery 


Now  with  the  new  pinker  make-up,  a  subtle 
enchantment  in  your  face!  Pond's  Rose 
Shades  preserve  flattering  rose-tints  in 
your  skin  even  when  lights  blaze  bright- 
est! "Glare-proof,"  they  soften  the  glare 


of  harsh  lights. 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr. 

"Pond's  Rose  Cream  adds  a  flattering 
touch  to  the  new  make-up.  I  love  it!" 

Copyright,  1939,  Pond's  Extract  Company 


Try  Rose  Cream  (Natural)  or  Rose 
Brunette.  55^.  Also  10c1  and  20^  sizes. 
Or  send  for  free  sample — Ponds, 
Dept.  8RM-PC,  Clinton,  Conn. 
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7  SECOND 

MYSTERY 

STORY 


Visit  the  Beech-Nut  Building  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  If  you  drive,  stop  at  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.  and  see  how  Beech-Nut  products  are  made. 
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across  the  room  to  the  passive  Owen, 
who  sat  without  moving,  one  hand 
lying  limply  in  his  lap,  holding  a 
smoking  revolver. 

But  Vance  quickly  intervened.  His 
back  to  the  silent  figure  in  the  chair, 
he  faced  Heath  with  a  commanding 
gesture.  Leisurely  he  turned  and  ex- 
tended his  hand.  Owen  glanced  up 
at  him;  then,  as  if  with  instinctive 
courtesy,  he  turned  the  revolver  round 
and  held  it  out  with  meek  indiffer- 
ence. Vance  tossed  the  weapon  into 
an  empty  chair  and,  looking  down 
again  at  the  man,  waited. 

Owen's  eyes  were  half  closed  and 
dreamy.  He  no  longer  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  his  surroundings  or  of  the 
sprawled  body  of  Mirche  whom  he 
had  just  killed.  Finally  he  spoke,  his 
voice  seeming  to  come  from  far  off. 

"That  would  have  meant  ripples." 

Vance  nodded. 

"Yes.     Cleanliness  of  spirit.    . 
But   now   there's   the   trial,    and  the 
chair,      and     the     scandal — indelibly 
written.        .    ." 

A  shudder  shook  Owen's  slight 
frame.    His  voice  rose  to  a  thrill  cry. 

BUT,  how  can  one  escape  the  finite- 
how  cut  through  the  shadow — 
clean?" 

Vance  took  out  his  cigarette-case 
and  held  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand; 
but  he  did  not  open  it. 

"Would  you  care  to  smoke,  Mr. 
Owen?"  he  asked. 

The  man's  eyes  contracted.  Vance 
dropped  his  cigarette-case  back  into 
his  pocket. 

"Yes  .  .  .,"  Owen  breathed  at  length. 
"I  believe  I  shall  have  a  cigarette." 
He  reached  into  an  inner  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  small  Florentine-leather 
case.  .    .   . 

"See  here,  Vance!"  snapped  Mark- 
ham.  "This  is  no  longer  your  affair. 
A  murder  has  been  committed  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  myself  order  this  man's 
arrest." 

"Quite,"  Vance  drawled.  "But  I 
fear  you  are  too  late." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Owen  slumped 
deeper  in  his  chair;  the  cigarette  he 
had  lighted  slipped  from  his  lips  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  Vance  quickly 
crushed  it  with  his  foot. 

Owen's  head  fell  forward  on  his 
breast — the  muscles  of  his  neck  had 
suddenly  relaxed. 


Happy  Landing 


THE  following  morning  Vance  was 
'  sitting  in  the  District  Attorney's  of- 
fice, talking  with  Markham.  Heath  had 
been  there  earlier  with  his  report  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Tofanas.  Sufficient 
evidence  had  been  unearthed  in  the 
cellar  of  their  house  to  convict  them 
both — or  so  the  Sergeant  hoped. 

Dixie  Del  Marr  had  also  called,  at 
Markham's  request,  to  supply  such 
details  as  were  needed  for  the  official 
records.  As  there  was  no  question 
of  pressing  charges  against  her  for 
the  part  she  had  played  in  Mirche's 
affairs,  she  was  comparatively  content 
when  she  left  us. 

Soon  after  she  left,  the  buzzer 
sounded,  and  a  voice  announced  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Amos  Doolson  in  the 
outer  office. 

Markham  looked  at  Vance. 

"I  suppose  it's  about  that  prepos- 
terous reward.  But  I  can't  see  the 
man  now " 

Vance  stood  up  quickly. 

"Keep  him  waiting,  Markham!  An 
idea  smites  me." 

Then  he  went  to  the  telephone  and 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 
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Without  Calomel 
-  And  You'll 
Jump  Out  of  Bed 
in  the  Morning 
Rarin'  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It 
takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to 
get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet 
amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's 
Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 

LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something  ?  Write  today  for 
New  Booklet — "THE  LIEPE  METHODS 
FOR  HOME  USE."  It  tells  about 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores. 
Liepe  Methods  used  while  you  walk.  More 
tnan  40  years  of  success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave..      ,         , 
Oept.  C-30.    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ImLmm 

END  CORN  PAIN 

Safe,  instant  relief  with 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 

These  soothing,  healing 
pads  stop  shoe  pressure; 
prevent  sore  toes,  blisters! 
Quickly  remove  corns,  cal- 
louses. Sizes  for  Corns, 
Callouses,  Bunions,  Soft 
Corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 

DjScholls Zinc pads 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE 
HUNGRY  IN  HEART 


There  has  come  to  the  newsstands  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  a  new  kind  of  re- 
ligious magazine,  a  publication  devoted  to  prac- 
tical religion  as  a  force  to  be  used  in  daily  life. 
In  its  pages  there  is  meaning  and  help  for  all 
as  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  current  issue 
will  show. 

IN  THE  MARCH   ISSUE 

Religion  in  the  White  House  by  William  L.  Stidger,  D.D. 

•  Why  Not  Try  God?  by  Mary  Pickford  •  A  Religious 
Uplift  Brings  Spiritual  Happiness  by  Bernarr  Macfadden 

•  The  Prayer  Miracle  on  the  S.  S.  Titanic  e  Should  the 
Church  Teach  Youth  About  Marriage?  •  I  Read  the  Bible 
to  My  Family  •  Henry  Ford's  Mysticism  •  The  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers  •  Feed  My  Children  •  Songs  Out  of  Suffer- 
ing •  Why  I  Taught  My  Child  to  Pray  •  I  Was  Born 
Again  •  Pertinent  Paragraphs  •  Is  Your  Body  a  Fit 
Temple  for  God?  •  Are  Y'ou  Spiritually  Blind?  •  What 
Faith  Are  Y'ou  Living  By?  •  A  Healing  Shrine  in  Old 
New  York  •  Ask  Y'ourself  •  Jobs  for  the  Asking  •  Brighten 
Y'our  Corner  •  Churches  on  Wheels  •  Let's  Start  the  Day 
With  God  •  A  Prayer  •  I  Go  to  a  Country  Church  •  Faith 
With  Works  ©  Religion  and  the  World's  Fair  •  When  God 
Was    Nearest    Me    •    I    Couldn't    Live    Without    Faith 

YOUR  FAITH  for  March  is  now  on  sale  at  the  news- 
stands. Get  your  copy  today  while  a  supply  is  still 
available. 

YOUR 

FAITH 

A  MACFADDEN  PUBLICATION 


spoke  to  the  In-O-Scent  Corporation. 
He  hung  up  and  smiled. 

"Gracie  Allen  and  George  Burns 
will  be  here  in  fifteen  minutes."  He 
chuckled  with  genuine  delight.  '"If  any 
one  deserves  that  reward,  it's  the  dryad." 

Miss  Allen,  with  Mr.  Burns,  arrived 
shortly  thereafter. 

"Oh,  what  a  terrible  place!"  she 
said.  "I'm  glad  I  don't  have  to  live 
here,  Mr.  Markham."  She  turned 
troubled  eyes  on  Vance.  "Have  I  got 
to  go  on  with  my  detecting?  I'd  much 
rather  work  at  the  factory." 

NO,  my  dear,"  said  Vance  kindly. 
"You  have  already  done  ample. 
And  the  results  you  have  achieved 
have  been  superb.  In  fact,  I  wanted 
you  to  come  here  this  morning  merely 
to  receive  your  reward.  A  reward  of 
five  thousand  dollars  was  offered  to 
the  person  who  would  solve  the  mur- 
der of  that  man  in  the  Domdaniel.  It 
was  Mr.  Doolson  who  made  the  offer; 
and  he's  waiting  in  the  other  room." 

"Oh!"  For  once  the  girl  was  too 
puzzled  and  stunned  to  speak. 

When  Doolson  was  ushered  in  he 
took  one  amazed  look  at  his  two  em- 
ployees and  went  direct  to  Markham's 
desk. 

"I  want  to  withdraw  that  reward 
immediately,  sir,"  he  said.  "Burns 
came  back  to  work  this  morning  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  necessity — " 

Markham,  who  had  readily  adjusted 
himself  to  Vance's  jocular  but  equit- 
able view  of  the  situation,  spoke  in 
his  most  judicial  manner. 

"I  regret  extremely,  Mr.  Doolson, 
that  such  a  withdrawal  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  The  case  was  com- 
pleted  and   shelved   yesterday   after- 
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noon — well  within  the  time  limit  you 
stipulated.  I  must  pay  that  money  to 
the  person  who  earned  it." 

"But — !"  he  began  to  expostulate. 

"We're  frightfully  sorry,  and  all  that, 
Mr.  Doolson,"  Vance  cut  in  dulcetly. 
"But  I  am  sure  you  will  be  quite  recon- 
ciled to  your  impulsive  generosity 
when  I  inform  you  that  the  recipient 
is  to  be  Miss  Gracie  Allen." 

"What!"  Doolson  burst  forth  apo- 
plectically.    "Preposterous!" 

"No,"  replied  Vance.  "Simple  state- 
ment of  fact.  Miss  Allen  had  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  solution  of  the 
case.  It  was  she  who  supplied  every 
important  clue  .  .  .  And,  after  all,  you 
did  get  back  Mr.  Burns  today." 

"I  won't  do  it!"  shouted  the  man. 
"It's  chicanery!   A  farce!" 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Doolson,"  said 
Markham,  "I  am  forced  to  regard  the 
money  as  the  property  of  the  young 
lady.  The  very  wording  of  the  reward 
— dictated  here  by  yourself — would  not 
leave  you  a  leg  to  stand  on  if  you  de- 
cided to  make  a  legal  issue  of  it." 

Doolson's  jaw  sagged. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Doolson!"  exclaimed  Gracie 
Allen.  "That's  such  a  lovely  reward! 
And  did  you  really  do  it  to  get  George 
back  to  work  for  the  big  rush?  I  never 
thought  of  that.  But  you  do  need  him 
terribly,  don't  you?  .  .  .  And  oh,  that 
gives  me  another  idea.  You  ought  to 
raise  George's  salary." 

"What?"  For  a  moment  I  thought 
Doolson  was  on  the  verge  of  a  stroke. 

"But  just  suppose,  Mr.  Doolson," 
Miss  Allen  went  on,  "if  George  got 
worried  again  and  couldn't  do  his 
work!  What  would  become  of  the 
business?" 

The  man  took  hold  of  himself  and 
studied  Burns  darkly. 


"You  know,  Burns,"  he  said  almost 
placatingly,  "I've  been  thinking  for 
some  time  that  you  deserved  a  raise. 
You've  been  most  loyal  and  valuable 
to  the  corporation.  You  come  back 
to  your  laboratory  at  once — and  we 
can  discuss  the  matter  amicably."  Then 
he  turned  and  shook  his  finger  wrath- 
fully  at  the  girl.  "And  you,  young 
woman.    You're  fired!" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mr.  Doolson," 
the  girl  returned  with  smiling  non- 
chalance. "I  bet  the  raise  you  give 
George  will  make  his  salary  as  much 
as  his  and  mine  put  together  now — if 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

WHO  cares  what  you  mean!"    And 
Doolson  stalked  angrily  from  the 
room. 

"I  believe,"  said  Vance  musingly, 
"that  the  next  remark  should  come 
from  Mr.  Burns  himself."  And  he 
smiled  at  the  young  man  significantly. 

Burns,  though  obviously  astonished 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  past  half- 
hour,  was  nevertheless  sufficiently 
clear-headed  to  understand  the  import 
of  Vance's  words.  Grasping  the  sug- 
gestion offered,  he  walked  resolutely 
to  the  girl. 

"How  about  that  proposition  I  made 
to  you  the  morning  I  was  arrested?" 
Our  presence,  far  from  embarrassing 
him,  had  given  him  courage. 

"Why,  what  proposition?"  the  girl 
asked  archly. 

"You  know  what  I  mean!"  His  tone 
was  gruff  and  determined.  "How  about 
you  and  me  getting  married?" 

The  girl  fell  back  into  a  chair, 
laughing  musically. 

"Oh!  George!  Was  that  what  you 
were  trying  to  say!" 

The  End. 


Swing-master".  .  .  ARTIE  SHAW 


ALWAYS  FRESH'  Doubly  protected 
by  not  one  but  two  jackets  of  Cellophane. 
OUTER  jacket  opens   at  BOTTOM  of  pack. 


Copyright,  l'.um.  by  P.  LorlUard  Co..  Inc. 
TONE  IN  on"Melody  and  MadneSS"with  ROBERT  BENCHI.EY  and  ARTIE  SHAW'S  Orchestra.  Sunday  nights,  Columbia  Network 
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yfomen 
men  cold 

One  reason  will 

usually  be  found  in  the  way  they  looka.nd.feel 
A  clear  skin  .  .  .  that  is,  a  skin  not  only 

clear,  but  beaming  with  health  and  vitality 

.  .  .  actually  excites  one  to  admiration. 
Men  are  smart  enough  to  always  want  to 

look  their  best,  too. 

rich,  red  blood  necessary 

And  all  this  is  quite  simple,  because  when 
you  have  rich,  red  blood  coursing  through 
your  body,  you  possess  genuine  vitality  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  makes  for  strength,  energy  .  .  . 
a  wholesome  complexion  .  .  .  and  that  assur- 
ance of  well  being. 

If  worry,  overwork,  undue  strain,  colds, 
or  some  sickness  has  reduced  your  blood 
strength,  S.S.S.  Tonic,  in  the  absence  of  an 
organic  trouble,  will  help  you  to  build  the 
blood  back  up  to  normal  again. 

an  aid  to  digestion 

Further,  S.S.S.  Tonic  will  help  you  to  enjoy 
and  get  more  value  out  of  the  food  you  eat 
...  it  whets  the  appetite  .  .  .  and  stimulates 
natural  digestive  juices  ...  a  very  important 
step  back  to  health. 

You,  too,  will  want  to  take  S.S.S.  Tonic  to 
help  regain  and  maintain  your  red-blood- 
cells  ...  to  restore  lost  weight  ...  to  regain 
energy  .  .  .  and  to  give  back  to  your  skin  that 
much  desired  natural  glow. 

Buy  and  use  with  complete  confidence,  and 
we  believe  you,  like  thousands  of  others,  will 
be  enthusiastic  in  your  praise  of  S.S.S.  Tonic 
for  its  part  in  making  "you  feel  like  your- 
self again." 

At  all  drug  stores  in  two  sizes.  You  will  find 
the  larger  size  more  economical.     ©  s.S.s.  Co. 

Mooaceud  /£  dfoww  (mat. 
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What's  New  From  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page   11) 


put  a  pack  on  her  back,  and  hike  solo 
through  the  wildest  mountains. 

Maybe  it's  her  pioneer  blood.  The 
original  Thode  migrated  from  Han- 
over, Germany,  in  Colonial  times,  and 
the  family  owned  a  large  plantation 
before  the  Civil  War. 

Hix  was  born  in  Walhalla,  S.  C,  in 
December,  1910,  and  has  studied  the 
violin  at  the  Nashville  Conservatory 
of  Music  as  well  as  under  Edouard 
Detheir  of  the  Juilliard  School.  Be- 
sides the  violin,  she  plays  the  piano, 
the  viola,  the  'cello,  and  even  the 
ukulele— and  she  can  tap  dance  too. 

Every  summer  she  hikes  off  alone 
into  the  wildest  and  loneliest  moun- 
tain regions  she  can  find.  For  instance, 
last  July  she  spent  in  the  Great 
Smokies,  where  the  only  living  thing 
she  met  was  a  big  black  bear.  He  was 
more  frightened  than  she,  and  beat  a 
quick  retreat.  One  night  she  heard  a 
wildcat  sniffing  around  her  camp,  and 
next  morning  found  tooth-prints  in 
her  cake  of  toilet  soap. 

With  Orson  Welles  barely  started 
on  the  Campbell  Playhouse  Friday 
nights,  rumors  have  already  begun  to 
buzz  that  the  former  sponsor  of 
Hollywood  Hotel  will  return  to  the 
"Hotel"  type  of  program — a  variety 
show,  that  is.  Over  in  this  corner, 
those  rumors  sound  pretty  silly.  There 
are  many  variety  shows  on  the  air, 
but  mighty  few  outstanding  dramatic 
programs — and  outstanding  is  exactly 
what  the  Orson  Welles  plays  are.  Well 
and  cleverly  written,  thoroughly  re- 
hearsed, and  excellently  cast,  the  first 
few  programs  have  been  delights  for 
the  ear.  So  let's  have  no  more  talk 
about  replacing  them  with  a  variety 
hour,  please. 

*     *     * 

Artie  Shaw,  bandleader  on  the 
Benchley  program,  has  great  faith  in 
his  new  vocalist,  Helen  Forrest — to 
prove  it,  he's  just  put  her  under  a 
five-year  contract  with  him.  .  .  . 
Lanny  Ross  loves  fishing,  and  of  all 
fishing  the  kind  he  loves  best  is  the 
deep-sea  variety.  This  is  also  the  kind 
he  can't  indulge  himself  in — for  every 
time  he  goes  deep-sea  fishing  he  gets 
very,  very  seasick.  .  .  .  Jay  Meredith, 
who  plays  Jean  Carter  in  the  CBS 
serial,  The  Mighty  Show,  was  severely 
burned  by  an  explosion  in  her  kitchen, 
but  didn't  miss  a  single  broadcast  al- 
though she  was  in  great  pain.  The 
burn  extended  from  her  wrist  to  her 
elbow,  and  new  skin  had  to  be  grafted 
to  it — but  doctors  say  there'll  be  no 
scar.  .  .  .  Ray  Noble's  hobby  is  in- 
venting new  parlor  games.  His  latest, 
a  race-horse  number  called  "They're 
Off!"  is  a  wow,  according  to  his  bosses, 
Burns  and  Allen.  .  .  .  Roy  Atwell  (he's 
the  double-talk  expert  on  the  Joe 
Penner  program)  owns  the  only 
double-talking  parrot  in  captivity. 
Her  name  is  Ella,  and  she  owes  her 
proficiency  at  talking  double  to  the 
lessons  given  to  her  by  Roy.  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Fidler  rehearses  two  hours 
for  every  one  of  his  fifteen-minute 
programs.    Don't  ask  us  why. 


DALLAS  —  Hal  Thompson,  ace 
sports  announcer  on  WFAA,  as  a  re- 
formed singer.  He  was  taking  voice 
lessons    from    a    Fort   Worth    teacher 


when  a  local  radio  station  offered  him 
a  job  selling  time  for  commercial  pro- 
grams. He  took  the  job,  worked  at  it 
for  a  month  without  selling  a  single 
second  of  time,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  deciding  he'd  better  go  back  to 
singing  when  something  happened. 

During  an  hour  set  aside  at  the 
studio  for  auditions,  the  regular  an- 
nouncer stepped  out  to  dinner,  and 
Hal,  being  the  only  other  employee 
present,  was  pressed  into  service.  The 
station  manager  liked  his  voice  so 
well  that  soon  he  was  made  a  regular 
member  of  the  announcing  staff. 

In  between  regular  broadcasts,  he 
sandwiched  descriptions  of  football 
and  other  games,  sometimes  doing  as 
many  as  four  football  games  in  a 
single  week  end.  His  next  move  was 
to  WFAA,  where  he  advanced  to 
broadcasting  college  football,  and 
later  to  a  sports  program  of  his  own. 
It's  on  the  air  six  nights  a  week,  at 
9:15,  C.S.T. 

*       *       * 

Joe  E.  Brown's  love  for  sports  car- 
ried him  a  little  too  far  one  day  when 
he  went  out  to  the  University  of 
California  campus  in  Los  Angeles  to 
watch  his  son  practice  football.  Joe 
begged  the  players  to  let  him  practice 
too,  and  they  consented.  But  once  in 
the  game,  Joe  discovered  that  every- 
body was  being  very  careful  not  to 
play  roughly,  so  he  called  a  halt  and 
insisted  that  they  go  on  playing  just 
as  if  he  weren't  with  them.  The  next 
thing  he  knew  he  was  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pyramid  of  husky  pigskin-tossers. 
He  extricated  himself,  said  he  thought 
he'd  had  enough,  and  walked  non- 
chalantly off  the  field  until  he  got  out 
of  sight — and  then  he  collapsed! 
*     *     * 

Under  the  head  of  Lum  and  Abner 
items:  The  boys  have  a  sound-effects 
man  for  their  CBS  broadcasts,  but 
Lum  (Chester  Lauck)  always  insists 
on  working  some  of  the  sound  devices 
himself.  He's  the  one  who  rings  the 
telephone,  opens  and  shuts  doors  and 
windows,  and  blows  whistles.  Just 
loves  it.  .   .   .  The  reason  you  never 


Hal  Thompson,  sports  commenta- 
tor   for    WFAA,     Dallas,    Texas 
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hear  either  Lum  or  Abner  laugh 
heartily  (only  twice  in  their  seven 
years  on  the  air  have  they  done  so) 
is  that  the  boys  find  it's  too  easy  to 
slip  into  their  natural  youthful  guf- 
faws. .  .  .  Snake  Hogan,  who  recently 
made  his  reappearance  on  the  Lum 
and  Abner  show,  is  really  a  villainous 
character.  He's  been  Qff  the  air  for  a 
whole  year,  simply  because  his  snarl- 
ing voice  is  too  hard  on  Chet  Lauck's 
throat.  Now  that  the  plot  has  made 
him  necessary  to  the  show  once  more, 
Chet  is  taking  special  throat  treat- 
ments after  every  broadcast. 
*      *      * 

Hal's  twenty-six  years  old,  unmar- 
ried, and  has  two  hobbies,  sports  and 
photography — not  singing.  He  writes 
his  nightly  programs  himself,  as  well 
as  putting  them  on  the  air. 

Just  about  his  most  embarrassing 
moment  on  the  air  came  during  one 
of  his  own  shows,  when  he  was  in- 
terviewing two  famous  sports  writers. 
Both  of  them  "froze  up"  before  the 
microphone,  but  not  in  the  usual  way 
— they  couldn't  stop  talking! 

A  Hollywood  tradition  is  Rudy 
Vallee's  annual  opening  night  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove.  No  other  dance-band 
opening  is  ever  quite  so  exciting  and 
glamorous  as  Rudy's,  and  on  his  first 
night  there  this  year  he  attracted  such 
celebrities  as  the  Spencer  Tracys,  the 
Harold  Lloyds  (neither  of  which 
couples  ventures  out  night-clubbing 
very  often),  Sam  Goldwyn,  Joan 
Bennett,  June  Lang,  Gail  Patrick, 
Frances  Langford  and  Jon  Hall.  It 
was  a  glittering  tribute  to  Rudy's  pop- 
ularity— and  also  the  long-enduring 
popularity  of  the  Grove  itself.  It  was 
the  Grove,  you  may  remember,  which 
originated  that  gag  dear  to  Hollywood 
hearts — the  insulting  waiter  who  spills 
soup  down  Milady's  back,  tells  the  big 
director  where  to  head  in,  and  mixes 
up  reserved  tables,  all  as  a  practical 
joke. 

*  *  * 

MIAMI— "Uncle  Mac,"  known  to  his 
parents  as  Norman  MacKay,  holds  the 
kid  population  of  South  Florida  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  he  reads  the  funny-papers 
from  8:00  to  9:00  o'clock  over  Miami's 
WQAM. 

Mac  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1922,  having  worked  his  way 
through  college  playing  in  an  orches- 
tra. Armed  with  his  sheepskin,  he 
went  into  the  stock  and  bond  business 
for  a  while,  then  took  a  fling  at  Rhode 
Island  real  estate,  then  got  a  job  as 
reporter  on  the  Providence  Daily 
News.  The  Florida  boom  brought  him 
and  the  new  Mrs.  MacKay  to  Miami, 
where  he  talked  the  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  into  giving  him  a  job 
on  the  very  same  day  he  arrived. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  WQAM  in 
1929,  and  since  then  has  done  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  around  a 
radio  station,  from  running  the  con- 
trol room  to  writing  and  enacting  the 
scripts.  His  pet  program,  however,  is 
the  Sunday  morning  children's  hour. 
According  to  Mac,  children  can  spot 
insincerity  like  a  flash,  and  there's 
nothing  that  makes  him  prouder  than 
his  popularity  with  some  50,000  young 
Floridans. 

The  Sunday  "Funnies"  hour  isn't 
all  amusement,  either.  He  has  msftJe 
the  youngsters  accident-conscious,  and 
never  stops  urging  them  to  put  safety 
first. 
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COCONUT    MACAROONS    A    CHILD    CAN    MAKE 


%  cup  Eagle  Brand  Magic  Milk 
2  cups  shredded  coconut 


Mix  Eagle  Brand  Magic  Milk  and  shredded  coco- 
nut together.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  buttered  baking 
sheet,  about  one  inch  apart.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  10  minutes  or  until  a  delicate  brown.  Remove  from  pan  at  once.  Makes  24. 

•  Only  2  ingredients!  A  child  could  mix  them!  Yet  these  cookies  are  crispy,  crunchy, 
coconutty  marvels.  Men  love  them!  But  remember — Evaporated  Milk  won't— can't 
— succeed  in  this  recipe.  You  must  use  Eagle  Brand  Magic  Milk.  Just  remember  the 
name  Eagle  Brand,. 
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All  made  by  sheer  magic!  Address  The  Borden  Company,  Dept. 
MWG-39,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
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GRAY  HAIR  w**^ 

Can  AitWbe  Made  at  Home 

WHY  worry  over  gray  hairwhen  at  small  costyou 
can  make  at  home  a  generous  size  bottle  of  one 
of  the  best  gray  hair  preparations  you  can  use?  Sim- 
ply get  from  your  druggist  one-fourth  ounce  glycer- 
ine, one  ounce  bay  rum,  one  box  B  ARBO  Compound. 
Mix  in  a  half  pint  of  water,  or  your  druggist  will 
prepare  it  for  you.  ... 

BARBO  imparts  a  lustrous,  natural-looking  color 
to    gray,    faded    or   streaked    hair, 
whether  blond  or  dark.    It  is  easy  to 
apply;  does  not  wash  out  or  rub  off; 
will  not  color  the  scalp;  is  not  sticky 
or  greasy  and  leaves  the   hair  soft 
and  glossy.  BARBO  is  most      ^^ 
economical   and   has   been      fp£\ 
successfully    used    for    25        V^\\ 
years.    Try  the  money-sav-  r~ ~3lA    > 
ing  BARBO  recipe  today.  \^-C^ 


JEWELED  WRIST  WATCH 

f   WITH  EVERY  RING 

'   ORDERED   AND 

/.x^^^v  PAID    FOR 


27Z¥ 


Simulated  WSL*/    tofff        1939  Queen 

diamonds  set  in       xr^^-Z^o/     Quality  Watch. 

Lifetime  Sterling         ^yJJ^^X       rjja|    small    as    a 

Silver  Decorated  in  ^'(ST         Dime.     Jeweled. 

Rich  l  30.  14k  Gold.  Accuracy  Guarantee  enclosed. 

WATCH  is  yours  FREE  of  any  extra  charge  with 
every  ring  ordered  NOW  and 
paid  for  within  one  year  on  our  new- 
easy  two  S2  payment  plan  (total 
only  S4).  Remember,  the  cost  of 
the  watch  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ring  .  .  .  YOU  PAY  NOTH- 
ING EXTRA  for  the  WATCH  ! 
Wear  10  days  ON  APPROVAL! 
Send  NO  Money  with  order  !  We 
trust  you.  Mail  postcard  now. We 
pay  postage.  Your  package  comes 
at  once  by  return  mail. 

GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.       Dcpl.  T-383.  Newton.  MASS. 
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JNew  and  colorful  horizons  are  now  more 
than  day-dreams  to  America's  millions. 
Greyhound  has  brought  the  joy  of  scenic, 
educational  travel  .  .  .  the  stimulating  excite- 
ment of  new  places  and  people  .  .  .  within 
the  reach  of  every  income.  Two  can  travel  by 
Super-Coach  as  cheaply  as  one  by  private  car 
...  or  one  can  go  twice  as  far!  In  addition, 
Greyhound's  many  optional  routes,  following 
famous  highways,  best  reveal  the  unusual  and 
intimate  beauty  of  the  "real  America."  We 
invite  you  to  see  for  yourself! 
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COUPON  BRINGS  "THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA" 

To  get  this  fascinating  picture  booklet  about  140  strange 
or  mysterious  places  in  America,  just  fill  out  and  mail' 
the  coupon.  If  you  wish  special  information  about 
Greyhound  routes  and  rates  to  any  particular  spot, 
jot  down  place  you  with  to  visit  on  the  margin  below. 
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Big  Sister 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

Ruth  shuddered,  agreeing.  "If  you'd 
seen  him  when  we  first  came —  But  he 
doesn't  want  us  here,  you  know — ■" 

Dr.  Clayton's  hand  was  warm  on 
her  shoulder.  "Don't  be  too  sure,"  he 
said.  "One  thing  I  can  tell  you.  Quite 
literally  you  have  saved  his  life.  And 
your  job's  only  begun.  You've  got  to 
stick  it  out." 

Ruth  sighed.  And  there  was  the 
question  of  finances,  too. 

"Need  money?"  The  doctor's  old 
eyes  were  shrewd  on  her. 

She  gasped.   "Is  it  as  plain  as  that?" 

"No,"  he  chuckled.  "It's  just  a  safe 
guess.  Most  people  do,  most  of  the 
time.  And  this  time  I  can  fix  it.  My 
office  assistant  has  been  wanting  to 
quit  ever  since  she  got  married.  Now 
she  can." 

"But  do  you  think — " 

"I  know.  I'll  expect  you  tomorrow 
at  nine.  Meantime,  if  your  young  man 
gets  a  change  of  heart  and  calls  me 
back,  don't  be  surprised  if  I  give  an 
impersonation  of  a  sorely  offended 
professional  man  who  requires  con- 
siderable coaxing." 

RUTH  found  herself  smiling  as  she 
went  into  the  house.  For  the  first 
time  in  months  she  sensed  strong  sup- 
port in  the  difficult  course  she  had 
laid  out  for  herself. 

That  knowledge  carried  her  through 
the  storms  and  the  sickening  apathet- 
ic calms,  the  times  when  John  barked 
furiously  at  the  patient  colored  man 
of  all  work,  Horace,  even  at  heart- 
broken young  Ned  who  tried  to  "take 
it,"  remembering  what  Dr.  John  had 
done  for  him — through  these  times 
and  the  worse  times  when  he  ignored 
them  all. 

But  it  was  less  than  a  month  before 
John  humbled  himself  and  asked  Dr. 
Clayton  to  come  back  on  the  case. 
There  followed  a  month  of  indecision, 
consultation,  the  visit  of  the  New 
York  surgeon — and  the  operation.  The 
day  came,  as  Ruth  had  begun  to  be- 
lieve it  never  would,  when  they  would 
know  whether  their  gamble  had  won 
or  lost. 

John  Wayne  paced  up  and  down,  a 
few  steps  each  way,  in  the  darkened 
hospital  room.  "Come  on,"  he  grum- 
bled at  Dr.  Clayton,  "let's  get  those 
bandages  off.    Let's  find  out." 

Ruth  had  slipped  into  the  room,  un- 
known to  John.  She  stood,  now, 
against  the  wall,  waiting  silently, 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  John 
realize  she  was  present. 

"All  right,  Wayne,"  Dr.  Clayton 
said.  "Sit  down  here."  He  led  John 
to  a  chair  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
directly  facing  Ruth.  Standing  behind 
it,  he  began  removing  the  white 
bandages  around  John's  head.  They 
fell  away,  one  by  one.  At  last  Dr. 
Clayton's  skilful  old  fingers  lifted  the 
last. 

"Easy  now,"  he  said.  "Don't  try  to 
focus  at  first.  Just  let  things  take 
shape  as  they  will." 

There  was  a  long  moment  when 
nothing  happened,  when  it  seemed 
that  nothing  would  ever  happen  again 
in  the  world.  Would  he  see?  And  if 
he  did,  would  that  first  off-guard  mo- 
ment of  seeing  her,  when  he  had  not 
known  she  was  there,  tell  her  the 
secret  she  still  hoped  he  had  been 
hiding? 

Ruth  heard  the  tiny  ticking  of  her 
watch,  stood  tensely  watching  John's 


WHAT  WOULDN'T  YOU  GIVE  to  live  a  more 
normal  life-unaffected  by  asthmatic  attacks?  You 
can  live  more  happily,  more  comfortably— in 
spite  of  your  afiliction— if  you  have  Dr.  R.  Schiff- 
mann'a  ASTHMADOR  handy.  Its  aromatic  fumes 
reduce  the  severity  of  the  attack  -  promote  nor* 
mal  breathing.  Get  ASTHMADOR  to- 
day at  your  druggist's  —  powder,  cigar- 
i  ette,  or  pipe  mixture  form.  For  a  free 
ample;  write:  R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO. 
,     Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dept.  A-7 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Method  heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  TRIAL. 
Describe  your  trouble  and  get  FREE  BOOK. 
R.  G.  VISCOSE  METHOD  CO. 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly— must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy    NURITO    today    on    this    guarantee. 

pitching 

^TORTURE  This  Quick  Way 

For  quick  relief  from  the  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  scales,  rashes  and  other  ex- 
ternally caused  skin  eruptions,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Original  formula 
of  Doctor  Dennis.  Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes 
the  irritation  and  quickly  stops  the  most  intense  itch- 
ing. A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or 
your  money  back.  Ask  for  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION. 

L00MIS    SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE   TREATMENT 

OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  in  this  country.  It  has  given 
exclusive  attention  to  this  complaint  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  physicians 
in  charge  of  this  institution  are  now 
prepared  not  only  to  treat  cases  in  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  with  the  com- 
bination of  Bernarr  Macfadden's  methods 
they  are  able  not  only  to  get  them  out 
of  bed  and  put  them  on  their  feet,  but 
develop  the  strength  and  vitality  which 
is  essential  to  resist  this  disease  through- 
out the  balance  of  their  lives. 

Write  for  further  information,  Ber- 
narr Macfadden  Foundation,  Inc., 
Room  718,  Bartholomew  Bldg.,  205 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
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face.  But  John  still  stared  as  sight- 
lessly, it  seemed,  as  he  had  done 
through  all  these  months.  Ruth's  ter- 
rified eyes  lifted  to  Dr.  Clayton's  face. 
He  gave  her  a  reassuring  nod.  Still 
there  was  no  life,  no  recognition  in 
John's  eyes.  Had  his  own  diagnosis 
been  right — tragically  right? 

But  then  it  happened.  Hardly  had 
Ruth  seen  the  wakening  gleam — there 
was  no  time  even  to  rejoice — before 
John  was  out  of  his  chair.  "Ruth!" 
His  voice  was  a  shout,  strong  with  a 
masculine  strength  she  had  not  heard 
there  for  months.  The  wise  old  doc- 
tor, with  now  visible  evidence  of  the 
success  of  his  operation,  stole  softly 
from  the  room. 

DUTH  leaned  against  the  wall  for 
l»  support,  her  heart  thumping  with 
joy.  And  then  she  was  caught  in  a 
grip  that  kept  her  dizzying  knees  from 
failing  her.  And  John's  lips  were  on 
hers,  shutting  out  the  world,  filling 
her  with  a  flooding  sense  of  wonder 
and  joy  and  light  after  months  of  fear 
and  blackness. 

How  long  they  stood  there  locked 
together  in  a  closeness  that  erased  all 
the  misery  and  doubt  between  them, 
they  did  not  know. 

Afterward,  Ruth  was  to  be  grateful 
for  that  interlude,  when  for  a  little 
while  she  had  glimpsed  happiness. 
For  hours — days,  even — it  was  enough 
that  John  could  see,  to  know  too  that 
his  love  for  her  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment been  eclipsed  even  by  his  brave 
attempt  to  save  her  from  sharing  the 
life  he  thought  was  hopeless. 

And  then  Ruth  began  to  see  that 
John's  eyes  were  the  lesser  part  of 
his  problem.  It  was  his  belief  in  him- 
self, his   sense  of  power  to  do  good 


work — that  vital  part  of  him  did  not 
recover  with  his  eyes. 

Seeing  John  caught  in  the  grip  of 
his  black  moods,  Ruth  thought  that 
Norma  from  her  place  behind  the 
barred  windows  of  an  institution  still 
kept  John  trapped.  Ruth  battled 
valiantly  against  those  moods.  She 
tried  to  interest  him  in  the  village 
life  that  flowed  through  Dr.  Clayton's 
office.  In  the  autumn,  this  flow  of  life 
became  a  raging  torrent  when  an  in- 
fluenza epidemic  suddenly  swept 
through  the  town,  taking  terrific  toll 
among  the  poorer  sections. 

Dr.  Clayton  worked  half  a  week  at 
a  time  without  a  pause  for  sleep,  and 
Ruth  worked  at  his  side.  With  few 
enough  hours  at  home  for  a  quick  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  nap,  she  found  time 
to  plead  with  John. 

"Listen,"  she  begged  one  morning. 
"A  woman  came  into  the  office  today 
with  a  little  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
wouldn't  let  anyone  take  it  from  her, 
even  the  doctor.  She  kept  saying  she 
had  to  get  it  warm,  it  was  so  cold,  so 
cold.  At  last  Dr.  Clayton  examined 
it  while  she  held  it.  And — Oh,  John, 
the  little  thing  was  dead." 

John  stared  out  the  window  silently. 

"Did  you  hear,  John?  The  woman 
couldn't  seem  to  realize  the  baby  was 
dead.  She  just  kept  rocking  it  and 
crooning  and  promising  to  get  it 
warm  somehow.  John,  I  went  back 
with  her  to  her  house — if  you  could 
call  it  a  house — because  I  was  afraid 
of  what  might  happen  if  she  went 
alone.  And  John,  if  you  could  have 
felt  the  air  in  that  shack  she  lived  in! 
The  walls  were  damp  with  half  frozen 
streams  of  leaking  water.  I  could  see 
daylight  in  several  places  through 
those  walls.    The  house  is  below  the 


level  of  the  road,  on  stilts  in  a  sort 
of  swamp,  and  you  risk  your  life  on 
the  board  walk  that  leads  to  it.  Listen, 
John.  Please  don't  just  stare  at  me. 
This  is  a  terrible  thing  I'm  telling 
you!" 

"I've  seen  that  sort  of  thing  all  the 
time  I've  been  practicing,"  John  said 
in  a  toneless  voice.  "There's  nothing 
you  can  do.  If  people  persist  in  living 
in  such  places — " 

"Persist!"  Ruth's  voice  was  furious. 
"They  have  to  live  there.  They  have 
no  choice.  The  town  political  boss 
owns  those  houses.  He  has  a  deal  with 
the  mill  owner  to  supply  housing  for 
the  mill  workers  and  the  mill  simply 
cuts  the  rent  out  of  the  man's  pay. 
Dr.  Clayton  says  the  death  rate  in 
those  houses  from  tuberculosis,  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  is  almost 
twice  what  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the 
town." 

"Well?"  Wayne  asked  wearily.  "It's 
that  way  everywhere.  People  who  get 
excited  about  slum  conditions  have 
been  handing  out  figures  like  that  for 
years,  but  what  good  does  it  do?" 

WELL,  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia," Ruth  said  hotly,  "but  I'm  not 
going  to  sit  back  in  a  little  town  like 
Raventon  and  admit  nothing  can  be 
done.  I'm  going  to  do  something. 
Won't  you  help,  John?" 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  John 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  suggest  something.  Couldn't 
we  go  to  Asa  Griffin,  the  man  that 
owns  the  Flats,  and  tell  him  what  the 
health  conditions  are  there?" 

John  Wayne  laughed.  "Sure.  That 
would  be  news  to  him.    I  suppose  no 
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$3,000.00 


For  Short  Short 
True  Romances 


True  Romances  Magazine  has  set  aside  $3,000 
for  the  purchase  of  short  short  true  romances  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  Friday,  June  30,  1939.  By  "short 
short"  true  romances  is  meant  short  true  stories  of 
dramatic  quality — stories  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
American  life,  stories  of  courtship  and  marriage  sin- 
cerely told  with  honesty  and  warmth,  the  kind  of 
stories  that  happen  in  the  life  of  the  average  American 
family — nothing  fantastic,  nothing  melodramatic,  noth- 
ing cheap,  but  simple,  beautiful  stories  of  the  dramas 
that  occur  in  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women. 
Stories  submitted  under  this  offer  must  range  from 
2S00  to  4500  words  in  length. 

For  such  stories  we  are  prepared  to  pay  up  to 
*250  each. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  in  mind  one  or  several  hap- 
penings in  human  lives  that  can  be  set  down  within 
:he  wordage  limits  here  given.  If  that  is  the  case  it 
s  doubtful  if  you  will  ever  find  a  better  chance  to  turn 
hem  into  money.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  straight 
offer  to  purchase.  You  will  not  be  writing  in  competi- 
ion  with  anybody.  Simply  send  in  your  story  and  if  it 
neets  with  our  requirements  a  substantial  check  will 
be  mailed  to  you  regardless  of  what  anybody  else  may 
submit. 


Do  not  delay.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  selling 
us  several  stories  under  this  offer  before  it  expires 
on  June  30.  Send  them  in  as  soon  as  finished.  We 
pay  for  accepted  stories  as  soon  as  they  are  passed 
upon    and    approved    for    purchase. 

If  you  do  not  have  one  already,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  our  free  booklet  supplying  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  Before  Writing  True  Romances".  In  it  you 
will  find  important  information  regarding  the  simple 
handling  which  has  proved  most  satisfactory  in  writ- 
ing true  stories.  Address  your  envelope  and  any 
manuscripts  you  may  send  later  exactly  as  per  the 
address  unon  the  coupon  we  have  supplied  for  your 
convenience  in  securing  your  copy  of  the  booklet. 

Do  not  submit  under  this  offer  any  story  that  has 
already    been    rejected   by    Macfadden    Publications,    Inc. 
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P.  O.  Box  527.  Grand  Central  Station 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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True  Romances  Short  Short  Editor 

P.  O.  Box  527.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send   me  free  copy   of  your  booklet    "Facts    You  Should    Know   Before    Writing  True    Romances" 
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AT  HOME  IN  YOUH  SPAEE  TIME 
under  personal  supervision  of  the  famous 
cartoonist  NORMAN  MABSH  creator  of 
"DAN  DUNN"  appearing  every  day  in 
big  papers.  Success— Fame  —  Real  Money 
may  be  Yours  when  you  learn  Marsh's  easy 
Simple  methods  and  secrets.  Send  name  and  address  for 
free  details  of  MARSH'S  Personal  course.  ACT  TODAY! 

NORMAN     MARSH     SCHOOL    OF     CARTOONING 
4554    Broadway  Dept.    C-700,  Chicago,    III. 
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Remove  superfluous  hair  privately  at  home 
following  directions  with  ordinary  care  and 
skill.  The  Mahler  Method  positively  pre- 
vents the  hair  from  growing  again,  by  kill- 
ing the  hair  root.  The  delightful  relief  will 
bring  happiness,  freedom  of  mind  and 
greater  success.  Backed  by  45  years  of 
successful  use  all  over  the  world.  Send  6c 
in  stamps  TODAY  for  Illustrated  Booklet, 
"How  to  Remove  Superfluous  Hair  Forever." 
D.J.  Mahler  Co.,    Dept.  S8C.    Providence.  R.  I. 
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GRAY 
HAIR 

AND  LOOK.  tO 
YEARS  YOUNGER. 


AT  HOME,  without  risk, 
you  can  tint  thosestreaka 
of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  A 
email  brush  and  BROWN- 
ATONE  does  it.  Prove  it 
by  applying  the  tint  to  a 
lock  of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved  —  for 
over  twenty-five  years  by 
thousands  of  women. 
BROWNATONE  is  safe. 
Guaranteed  harmless  for 
tinting  gray  hair.  Active 
coloring  agent  is  purely 
vegetable.  Cannot  affect 
waving  of  hair.  Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash 
out.  Simply  retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  With  amaz- 
ing speed  BROWNATONE  imparts  rich,  beautiful  color 
of  natural  appearance.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in. 

BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee,  or — 

SEND  FOR  TEST  BOTTLE 


The  Kenton  Pharmacal  Co. 

257  Brownatone  Bldg.,  Covington,  Kentucky 

Please  send  me  Test  Bottle  of  BROWNATONE  and 

interesting  booklet.  Enclosed  is  a  3c  stamp  to  cover, 

partly,  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

Check  shade  wanted: 

D  BlondetoMedium  Brown      □  Dark  Brown  to  Black 
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State  _ 

•  Print  Your  Name  and  Address  — 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  EARN  $30 
A  WEEK 


Nancy  E *s   story 

could  have  been  yours  t 
Left  with  two  little 
children  to  support 
.  .  .  not  much  money 
to  depend  upon  .  .  . 
unable  to  leave  the 
children  to  work  in 
shop  or  office  —  even 
if  she  could  have  been 
sure  of  getting  a  job! 
Yet,  today  Mrs.  E — - 
is  making  $30  a  week 
as  a  C.  S.  N.  gradu- 
ate and  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  rest  home  for  convalescents!  Those  magic 
letters  "C.  S.  N."  are  responsible  for  her  success. 
They  stand  for: 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

This  school  for  40  years  has  been  training  men  and 
women,  18  to  60,  at  home  and  in  their  spare  time,  for 
the  dignified,  well-paid  profession  of  nursing.  The 
course  is  endorsed  by  physicians.  Complete  nurse's 
equipment  is  included.  Lessons  clear  and  concise.  Easy 
Tuition  Payments.  Be  one  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  earning  $25  to  $35  a  week  as  trained  practical 
nurses.  High  school  education  not  required.  Best  of  all, 
you  can  earn  while  learning!  Mrs.  A.  B.  R.  earned 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  course  while  studying. 
Doctors  say  C.  S.  N.  graduates  make  their  best  prac- 
tical nurses.  Send  coupon. today  and  learn  how  you  can 
become  self-supporting  as  a  nurse. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  183,  100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,    III. 

Please  send  free  booklet.   "Splendid  Opportunities 
In   Nursing,"    and    16    sample    lesson    pages. 


Name- 
City 


one  has  ever  brought  it  to  his  atten- 
tion." 

"Dr.  Clayton  hasn't  talked  about  it 
to  him  for  a  long  time,"  Ruth  said. 
"He's  decided  he's  too  old  to  buck 
Griffin.  He  says  people  who  try  that 
always  find  themselves  outside  the 
city  limits  sooner  or  later.  And  at 
his  age  Dr.  Clayton  can't  start  over 
in  a  new  place.  But  we  aren't  too  old, 
John.  We  haven't  anything  to  lose — " 

"You're  right  there,"  John  said  bit- 
terly. "We  haven't.  But  if  you  think 
you  can  reform  this  Griffin  by  show- 
ing him  the  error  of  his  ways  you're 
wrong.  I  know.  He's  just  like  all  the 
rest,  in  it  for  the  money  and  playing 
it  the  way  it  brings  in  the  biggest 
take." 

But  Ruth  would  not  give  up.  Some- 
how the  people  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  conditions  in  their  town.  She 
met  with  a  committee  of  the  Women's 
Garden  Club.  A  date  was  set  for  her 
to  speak,  but  the  speech  was  never 
given.  The  President,  wife  of  the 
Mayor  who  had  been  put  in  office  by 
Asa  Griffin,  wrote  that  a  change  of 
plans  necessitated  cancellation.  The 
local  newspaper,  owing  to  advertising 
contracts  to  Asa  Griffin,  was  closed  to 
her. 

Vainly  Ruth  explored  all  the  ave- 
nues of  Raventon  publicity.  Then  a 
mad  idea  came  to  her.  Jerry.  She 
sent  him  a  long  night  letter  urging 
him  into  the  mad  enterprise  of  mak- 
ing the  dream  of  every  newspaper 
man  come  true  in  Raventon.  Starting 
a  competitive  newspaper  would  cost 
money,  would  be  blocked  at  every 
turn,  but  Ruth  counted  on  Jerry's 
taste  for  a  good  fight. 

WALKING  back  from  the  depot 
where  she  sent  her  wire,  her  brain 
raced,  planning  what  they  would  do  in 
Raventon  with  a  newspaper  on  their 
side  to  tell  the  truth.  Perhaps  her 
thoughts  slowed  her  footsteps  just 
enough  to  keep  her  from  ever  seeing 
Dr.  Clayton  alive  again. 

She  stepped  into  the  office  quickly, 
hearing  the  persistent  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  Then  she  stopped.  For 
right  by  the  phone  Dr.  Clayton  was 
slumped  over  his  desk,  unmoving.  She 
ran  to  him,  seized  his  hand.  It  was 
still  warm,  but  hung  limp  in  hers. 
She  felt  for  his  pulse  and  did  not  find 
it.  Then,  holding  the  edge  of  the  desk 
to  steady  her,  she  picked  up  the  re- 
ceiver. A  voice,  loud  and  familiar 
during  this  last  month,  screamed  into 
her  ear. 

"Doctor,  listen,  you  come  quick.  The 
little  boy  has  got  it  now — Nicky,  the 
one  that  had  the  double  mastoid.  He's 
hot  and  then  he's  cold  and  he  aches — 
You  said  it  would  be  bad  with  him  if 
he  took  flu  from  the  older  one,  so 
come  quick — " 

The  voice  broke,  trembling  in  fear. 
Ruth  forced  her  voice  to  calmness. 
"All  right,  Mrs.  Novick,"  she  said. 
"Keep  the  boy  warm  and  quiet  and 
we'll  get  the  doctor  to  him  as  soon  as 
we  can."  She  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  immediately  took  it  down  again 
to   ring  John  Wayne's  number. 

"John.  Will  you  come  over  to  the 
office  right  away.  It's  Dr.  Clayton — 
yes,  hurry!" 

It  was  only  ten  minutes  later  that 
John  looked  up  from  the  still  old 
form  of  Dr.  Clayton  and  shook  his 
head.  "His  heart  just  stopped,"  he 
said. 

Ruth  felt  tears  on  her  cheeks.  "That 
great  old  heart,"  she  murmured 
brokenly.  '"He  asked  too  much  of 
it."     Blindly  she  felt  for  John's  hand 
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and  held  it  close  against  her  cheek. 

The  phone  called  her  back  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  town's  predicament 
with  Dr.  Clayton  gone.  An  influenza 
epidemic  raging  and  no  other  doctor 
here. 

No  other  doctor?  She  stood  up  and 
faced  John  Wayne.  "John,"  she  said 
earnestly,  "there's  a  little  boy  down 
in  the  flats  who's  still  weak  from  a 
mastoid  operation.  Now  he's  coming 
down  with  influenza.  I  promised  his 
mother  we'd  get  the  doctor  to  him 
right  away.  Will  you  keep  my 
promise?" 

JOHN  WAYNE  stood  quite  still,  his 
•'  dark  eyes  fixed  on  hers.  Ruth  held 
her  breath.  On  this  decision — on  this 
split  second — hung  John  Wayne's 
future.  If  he  stepped  into  this  emer- 
gency and  took  up  the  work  he  had 
been  afraid  to  start  again,  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  as  a  doctor  and  as 
a  man  would  be  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

John's  hand  tightened  on  hers.  His 
eyes  flashed  with  a  new  light,  his  lips 
tightened  at  the  corners.  He  said,  "I 
guess  your  promise  must  be  kept." 

But  what  a  promise!  Fate  had  un- 
erringly selected  the  one  test  it 
seemed  no  one  could  win.  And  if  he 
failed — 

For  Nicky  Novick,  tiny  and  wan  at 
six  years  old,  had  barely  survived  the 
double  mastoid  operation  and  now, 
so  low  in  vitality,  so  undernourished, 
short  in  resistance,  he  was  an  easy 
victim  to  influenza.  John  came  from 
his  third  visit  looking  grim.  "Call  up 
the  hospital,"  he  said.  "We're  going 
to  take  the  Novick  boy  over  there." 

Driving  to  the  Novick  home,  he 
said,  "It's  just  about  a  toss-up  which 


way  is  worse.  If  I  thought  this  was 
a  simple  case  of  plain  influenza  I'd 
shoot  anybody  that  took  him  fifteen 
miles  in  this  weather — " 

"Isn't  it?" 

"It  may  be.  Perhaps  I'm  an  alarm- 
ist with  the  jitters.  But  I  don't  like 
the  way  it's  going.  I've  not  been  able 
to  pull  his  temperature  down  one 
tenth  of  a  degree  in  three  days.  If 
he  has  pneumonia  it  won't  be  a  case 
you  can  treat  in  that  house — " 

John's  hunch  was  right.  What 
Nicky  had  was  lobar  pneumonia. 

They  didn't  have  long  to  wait  for 
the  crisis.  The  thin  line  of  red  began 
to  rise  in  the  thermometer.  103.  Then 
in  half  an  hour,  104. 

At  the  end  of  eight  hours  everyone 
in  the  whole  town  and  in  Raventon 
too  had  become  aware  of  the  fight 
for  life  that  John  Wayne  was  waging 
in  that  little  country  hospital. 

Into  this  scene  the  arrival  of  Jerry, 
bringing  Sue  with  him,  went  almost 
unnoticed.  Ruth  had  forgotten  her 
crusade  against  the  slums,  was  giving 
her  whole  being  to  the  fight  for  one 
slum  life. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours,  John 
Wayne  stood  up.  "We'll  know  pretty 
soon." 

When  they  did  know  they  did  not 
believe.   It  was  too  miraculous. 

And  then  Ruth  and  John  were  left 
alone.  With  a  deep  sigh,  he  stood  up, 
and  Ruth  thought  she  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  tall.  In  spite  of  the  lines 
of  weariness  on  his  face,  he  had  a  look 
of  new  peace — a  calm  peace,  the  peace 
of  a  man  who  has  found  himself. 

He  was  standing  beside  her,  his 
hand  caressing  the  bright  gold  of  her 
hair.    "Thank    you,    Ruth,"    he    said 


softly.  "You  did  this  for  me.  I'm 
whole  again — thanks  to  you.  I  thought 
I  could  run  away  from  my  responsi- 
bilities. When  life  became  too  much 
for  me,  I  wanted  to  turn  my  back  on 
it.  You  showed  me  how  wrong  I  was." 
She  said  nothing.  Her  words  must 
not  break  the  spell  of  this  moment. 

I  WANT  to  stay  here,"  he  went  on. 
'  "In  Raventon.  And  you're  right, 
Ruth — right,  as  always.  I  must  go  on 
fighting,  against  the  injustice  and 
disease  that  are  part  of  Asa  Griffin's 
rule  of  this  town.  Will  you  help  me?" 

"You  know  I  will,  John." 

Then  for  a  few  moments  there  was 
silence.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was 
with  quiet  acceptance  of  life.  "Per- 
haps love  isn't  for  us,  Ruth."  She 
knew  he  was  thinking  of  Norma 
Wayne,  helpless  and  alone  in  the 
sanitarium.  "But  we  can  work  to- 
gether, accomplish  good  things  to- 
gether, and  perhaps  .  .  .  some  day.  .  .  ." 

Ruth's  heart  swelled  with  happi- 
ness. For  even  to  work  by  John's 
side,  knowing  that  he  was  strong, 
alive,  well — even  this  was  so  much 
more  than  she  had  ever  hoped.  She 
was  content — more  than  content — to 
wait. 

"Perhaps,"  she  echoed  softly,  "some 
day.  .  .  ." 

(Continue  the  adventures  of  Big 
Sister,  Ruth  Evans,  on  CBS  every 
morning  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day— and  watch  for  the  April  issue  of 
Rario  Mirror  for  a  complete  synopsis 
of  the  further  romantic  adventures  of 
Ruth.  Follow  the  story  of  Big  Sister 
right  up  to  the  present  moment  of 
the  broadcasts) 
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I  USE  COSMETICS 
BUT  I  REMOVE 
THEM  THOROUGHLY 

with  Lux  Toilet 
Soap's  active 

LATHER 


eful  about  COSMETIC  SKIN 
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O  pass  the  Love  Test,  skin 
must  be  soft  and  smooth.  The 
eyes  of  love  look  close — and  linger 
— would  note  the  tiniest  flaw. 
Clever  girls  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap! 
Its  ACTIVE  lather  removes  dust, 
dirt,  stale  cosmetics  thoroughly. 
Foolish  to  risk  the  choked  pores 
that  may  cause  Cosmetic  Skin, 
dullness,  tiny  blemishes,  enlarged 
pores!  This  care  leaves  skin  soft, 
smooth,  appealing. 


Sue  takes  this  tip.  has  skin  that  passes  the  S^V^ 
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p In  12  Weeks  in  shops  of  como 

-      —Learn  by  doing— many  earn 
while  learning:.    Free  employment 
9  after  graduation .  Yon  don '  t  need  ad- 
vanced education,  send  for  big  new  free  book. 
and  my  "PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"  PLAN. 
'  H.C.Lewis, Pros.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  Street.  Dept,  39-64,  Chicago,  III* 


EASTER  LILY 

The  Natural  Beauty  and  Fragrance  of 
this  SIBERIAN  CORAL  LILY  with  12 
to  20  Deep  Scarlet  Blooms  from  ONE 
Spike,  will  add  a  Spiritual  Touch  to 
each  Easter  occasion.  Comes  in  Own 
POT  with  Bulb  Fibre.  Keep  DAMP 
and  it  will  bloom  by  Easter.  Cellophane 
packed  in  Box.  Postpaid  for  25c,  three 
for  50c.  Order  AT  ONCE  for  the  early 
Easter. 
Regal  Bulb  Co.,  Dept.  80,  Westport,  Conn. 


YOUR  choice  of 
watches  FREE  with 
every  ring  ordered 
and  paid  for  prompt- 
ly on  our  new  plan! 


FREE 


OF  EXTRA 
CHARGE 


ACCURACY 
GUARANTEE  enclosed. 
JEWELED.  Rich.  Your 
choice  FREE  of  extra  charge 
with  every  ring  ordered  NOW  and 
paid  for  promptly  in  2  monthly  $2 
payments.  (Total  $4 — includes  watch  and 
ring-  Simulated  diamonds  set  in  925/1000  pure  Sterling 
Silver,  decorated  in  1/30  14K  yellow  GOLD.  WEAR  10 
days  FREE  TRIAL.  We  gladly  trust  you.  SEND  NO 
MONEY  with  order — send  postcard — your  order  shipped 
SAME  DAT  by  RETURN  MAIL— 

GOLD  STANDARD  WATCH  CD.  Dept.  S-383,  NEWTON,  MASS. 


&•> 


MRCOLIZEteCREAM 


Make  your  skin  young  looking.  Flake  off  the  stale, 
surface  skin.  Reveal  the  clear,  beautiful  underskin 
by  using  Mercolized  Wax  Cream  regularly.  Give 
your  skin  the  combined  benefits  of  cleansing,  clear- 
ing, softening,  smoothing  and  beautifying  in  every 
application  of  this  single  cream.  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  brings  out  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  skin. 

Try  Phelactine  Depilatory 

For  quickly  removing  superfluous  hair  from  face. 

Sold  at  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 
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What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

{Continued  from  page  4) 
SIXTH   PRIZE 

ANOTHER   WILL    ROGERS? 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  country 
was  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Will  Rogers.  America  had  suffered  a 
loss  which  was  thought  irreparable, 
but  today,  someone  has  stepped  for- 
ward to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  beloved 
comedian. 

Today  we  are  able  to  enjoy  once 
more  the  simple  and  rustic  humor 
that  was  characteristic  of  Will.  It  is 
Bob  Burns,  star  of  screen  and  radio, 
who  has  given  us  again  that  type  of 
humor  and  philosophy  that  made  Will 
Rogers  the  most  respected  and  be- 
loved figure  in  the  field  of  American 
entertainment. 

What  more  glowing  tribute  can  we 
pay  Bob  Burns,  than  to  say  that  he  is 
the  reincarnation  of  Will  Rogers. 
Irving  Reier, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

A  VIVID   PORTRAYAL 

Her  Second  Husband,  starring  Helen 
Menken,  is  a  simply  swell  play.  My 
husband  and  I  argue  over  which  is 
better,  the  play  or  Miss  Menken,  and 
so  far,  in  the  two  years  which  this 
serial  has  been  running,  we  have  been 
unable  to  decide  whether  it  is  Brenda 
Cummings  or  Helen  Menken  who 
makes  this  play  so  vivid.  Anyhow,  it 
is  nice  to  listen  to  truly  adult  drama, 
and  Miss  Menken's  (or  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings') good  sense  in  meeting  and 
solving  her  problems  is  a  great  help 
to  me.  Miss  Menken  was  grand  on  the 
stage,  but  she  is  equally  so  on  the 
airwaves. 

Janet  Goldsmith, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hollywood   Radio  Whispers 

(Continued  from  page   7) 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Jane 
Warren,  says  Rudy  Vallee,  who  dis- 
covered this  15-year-old  Virginia- 
born  singer,  is  the  fact  that  she's  ac- 
tually had  only  15  months  of  vocal 
instruction  and  she  practices  only  30 
minutes  a  day.  Jane  studied  14 
months  under  an  instructor  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  and  one  month  in  Pasa- 
dena, California.  At  present  she  is 
having  three  singing  lessons  a  week. 
She  is  in  the  sophomore  class  at  Hol- 
lywood High  School. 

Truman  Bradley,  who  announced 
the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour,  avers 
he's  lost  $25,000  by  accepting  a  film 
contract  which,  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  will  net  him  $100,000.  Bradley 
explains  the  loss  by  saying  that  the 
$25,000  was  cash  on  the  line  this  year 
for  sponsored  programs  in  Chicago, 
and  that  the  $100,000— and  a  possible 
film  reputation — is  only  available  after 
seven  years'  hard  work  in  a  brand 
new  field.  Bradley  says  he  still  can- 
not understand  why  he  ever  gave  up 
radio  for  films. 


You  should  have  seen  Al  Jolson 
burn  up  when  Parkyakarkus  appeared 
for  a  recent  broadcast  wearing  Jol- 


BLONDES 

Light  Hair  Requires  Special 
Shampoo  to  Keep  It  Golden 

To  keep  blonde  hair  from  darkening,  fading  and  losing 
its  attractiveness,  it  is  always  necessary  to  wash  it  with 
particular  care.  A  shampoo  suitable  for  dark  or  auburn 
hair  may  quickly  ruin  the  charm  of  golden  hair.  New 
Blondex,  the  shampoo  for  blondes  only,  helps  preserve  the 
natural  golden  beauty  of  light  hair,  washes  it  shades  lighter 
and  brings  out  the  glorious,  shimmering  radiance  that  can 
make  blonde  hair  so  attractive.  You'll  be  amazed  and  de- 
lighted with  the  results  of  even  the  first  shampoo.  Blondex 
leaves  the  hair  fluffy,  soft  and  lustrous.  Costs  but  a  few 
pennies  to  use  and  is  absolutely  safe.  Nothing  better  for 
children's  hair.    Get  Blondex  today  at  any  good  store. 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Send   to  Dept.    132,    Blondex.    21st    St.    &    Borden    Ave.. 

L.  T.  City,  N.    Y. ,  for  generous  free  sample. 


T^BLONDEX 


THE  BLONDE  HAIR 
SHAMPOO 


moDCRn   plpjtic    cpsmeTs 


Midget  radio  fits  your  pocket  or  purse. 
Weighs  only  4  ozs.  Smaller  than  cigarette 
package!  Receives  stations  with  clear  natu- 
ral tone.  NO  CRYSTALS  to  adjust—  NO  UPKEEP— only  one 
moving  part.  "Audiphone"  gives  superior  performance. 
ENTIRELY  NEW  PATENTED  DESIGN.  Has  3-1  gear  & 
enclosed  luminous  dial  for  perfect  tuning.  Many  owners 
report  amazing  reception  and  distance.  Sent  complete  with 
instructions  for  use  in  homes,  offices,  hotels,  boats,  in  bed, 
etc.  TAKES  ONLY  A  SECOND  TO  CONNECT.  Receives 
FREE  operating  power  from  radio  stations. 
SEND  NO  MONEY!     Pav     Postman     only 

JEltlLS    I^V     mVHLI.        <CO   OQ         nine        nnsbo-o 


_     $2.99      plus      postage 

send  $2.99    (Check,  M.   O.,   Cash) 

II    be    sent    postpaid.     GUARAN- 

ORDER  NOW! 


on  arrival 
and  yours 
TEED.     A  most  unusual  value. 

TINYTONE    RADIO    CORP. 
Dept.    L-3,  Kearney,    Nebr 


NEW 
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I  WAS  ONLY 
LOOKING  FOR  LOVE 

The  Story  of  a   Divorced 

Girl's  Dramatic  Fight 

to  Be   Herself! 

Married  women  distrusted  her.  Sweet- 
hearts resented  her.  Husbands  and 
bachelors  alike  subtly  changed  their  atti- 
tude from  respect  to  familiarity.  Yet 
Elsa  Baxter,  herself,  was  sure  she  had 
not  changed. 

Yet  overnight  she  found  herself  shunned 
by  those  whose  respect  she  needed,  alone 
against  the  world — save  for  the  man  she 
hated.  Could  she  escape  the  tragedy  that 
walked  at  her  shoulder? 

In  one  of  the  most  soul  searching  stories 
ever  penned  she  now  reveals  the  struggle 
that  every  divorcee  must  face — in  order 
that  the  world  may  read  and  learn.  By 
all  means  get  your  copy  of  the  new  True 
Story  today  and  read  in  her  own  words 
the  praphic  record  of  her  dramatic  fight — 
"I  Was  Only  Looking  for  Love." 

Tiue  Stoiv 

*         NOW  ON  SALE  ** 

TUNE  IN! — "Mary  and  Bob"  every  Tuesday  night 
over  N.B.C.  Blue  Network  and  "Doc"  Sellers  True 
Stories  Monday  through  Fridays  over  100  stations. 
Consult  your  local  paper  for  nearest  station  and 
exact  time. 
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son's  overcoat  turned  inside  out. 
Parky  is  twice  as  large  as  Jolson,  and 
during  the  broadcast  Jolson  kept  mut- 
tering, "Don't  rip  that  coat,  you  dope 

.  .  .  don't  rip  that  coat"  .  .  . 
*       *       * 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
latest  poll,  conducted  by  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  covering  the  year's 
biggest  radio  personalities  and  best 
shows  in  radio,  that  the  first  six  pro- 
grams— in  order  of  popularity — are 
headed  by  film  folks:  Jack  Benny, 
Charlie  McCarthy,  Bing  Crosby,  Nel- 
son Eddy,  Don  Ameche  and  Eddie 
Cantor.  Fred  Allen  follows  next,  but 
despite  his  single  film  appearance, 
Hollywood  cannot  claim  him  as  her 
own.  Incidentally  Rudy  Vallee  is  next 
on  the  list  .  .  .  and  he  just  left  Holly- 
wood, after  nine  weeks  at  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove. 

*  *       * 

San  Francisco's  World  Fair,  centered 
on  Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  has  two  Hollywood  radio  nota- 
bles to  handle  all  radio  activities  for 
the  Fair.  They  are  Jack  Joy,  formerly 
of  Warner  Brothers  radio  station,  and 
Ted  Bliss,  who  won  recognition  for 
his  bravery  during  the  famous  Los 
Angeles  earthquake  of  1934. 

*  *       * 

Radio  singers  Lanny  Ross  and  Jes- 
sica Dragonette  are  the  voices  behind 
the  Prince  and  Princess  in  the 
cartoon  filmization  of  "Gulliver's 
Travels". 

Lovely  and  talented  Betty  Jane 
Rhodes,  18-year-old  radio  singer,  was 
signed  this  month  to  a  seven-year 
Television  radio  contract  by  Willet 
Brown,  General  Manager  of  the  Mu- 
tual Don  Lee  Network.   Miss  Rhodes, 


who  has  been  in  radio  since  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  has  had  an  interest- 
ing career.  At  14  she  was  featured 
singer  at  the  World  Famous  Cocoanut 
Grove;  at  sixteen  she  was  signed  by 
the  Paramount  Studio,  where  she  ap- 
peared in  seven  pictures;  at  seventeen 
she  left  Paramount  for  a  year  term  at 
RKO.  She's  the  first  radio  personality 
to  rate  a  long-term  contract  for  Tele- 
vision— and  undoubtedly  her  name 
will  go  down  in  Television  history! 

A  unique  'Wizard  of  Oz"  air  show, 
with  original  music  motivating  the  ac- 
tion of  the  entire  program,  will  be 
presented  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
lease   of    MGM's    technicolor    version 

of  the  Oz  stories. 

*        *        * 

The  announcement  that  Jean  Her- 
sholt  is  parting  with  20th  Century-Fox 
and  will  confine  his  work  entirely  to 
radio,  with  the  exception  of  one  pic- 
ture commitment  a  year  in  the  "Di- 
onne  Quints"  films  has  caused  quite 
a  flurry  in  both  picture  and  radio 
circles.  Story  receiving  the  most 
credit  locally  is  that  Hersholt  balked 
at  playing  in  the  "Mr.  Moto"  series 
...  in  a  part  that  required  him  to 
talk  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

Dick  Barthelmess,  making  a  film 
comeback  currently  in  Columbia's 
"Plane  No.  4,"  has  been  signed  for  six 
guest  appearances  on  various  coast- 
to-coast  air  shows.  You  can  expect 
to  hear  him  any  day  now. 

*  *  * 

NBC'S  Hollywood  Radio  City  sound 
technicians  little  knew  when  they  in- 
stalled a  huge  steer-hide  drum  .  .  . 
which  measures  six  by  six  feet,  that 
they  were  installing  the  station's  auto- 


graph album  .  .  .  but  that's  exactly 
what  happened.  The  drum  is  a  sound 
effects  prop  designed  to  create  arti- 
ficial thunder  storms  for  the  micro- 
phone .  .  .  some  wise-acre  figured  it 
would  really  make  a  permanent 
autograph  album,  and  when  I  looked 
it  over  I  found  such  names  as  Carole 
Lombard,  Clark  Gable,  Jack  Benny, 
Nelson  Eddy,  Don  Ameche,  Bing 
Crosby,  Bob  Burns,  Bob  Hope  and 
Dorothy  Lamour.  The  most  highly 
prized  signature,  however,  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Knute  Rockne,  who  signed  it 
when  in  town  for  the  USC-Notre 
Dame  game. 

*  *        * 

Ray  Noble's  famous  band  has  been 
signed  by  Earl  Carroll  for  his  new 
Hollywood  Theater  Restaurant  . 
and  he  will  be  heard  nightly  over  the 
Mutual  Network  if  present  plans  go 
through. 

Another  new  show  is  being  rounded 
up  in  Hollywood  to  be  headed  by 
Singer  Smith  Ballew  .  .  .  and  Victor 
Young's  orchestra. 

*  *        * 

Phil  Regan,  the  singing  cop,  made 
his  peace  with  Republic  Studios,  so 
you  can  expect  to  hear  him  on  the  air 
again  shortly.  While  he  was  fighting 
with  the  studio,  Phil  was  unable  to 
accept  any  radio  offers. 

That  hardy  perennial,  "One  Man's 
Family",  has  again  been  renewed  for 
a  straight  52  weeks  .  .  .  making  this 
show  one  of  the  two  oldest  radio  pro- 
grams on  the  air.  It  will  be  One 
Man's  Family's  ninth  year  on  NBC, 
and  their  fourth  year  with  their  pres- 
ent sponsor. 


•  No  Experience      •    No  Investment  Necessary 

Here's  a  wonderful  offer  for  ambitious  married  women.  Be  the  direct 
factory  representative  for  glorious  Fashion  Frocks.  Wear  the  lovely 
dresses  offered  to  you  free  and  show  to  friends,  neighbors  and  all  women. 
Take  their  orders  and  earn  up  to  $23  in  a  week  doing  this  easy,  fascinating 
and  dignified  work. 

You  can  turn  your  spare  hours  into  profit  and  get  the  thrill  of  having 
many  new  smart  dresses,  luxurious  lingerie  and  fashionable  silk  hose, 
at  no  cost  to  you.  Our  olan  starts  you  quickly  and  requires  no  regular 
house-to-house  canvassing.  And  you  don't  have  to  invest  one  penny. 
Everything  you  need  is  furnished  you  free.  Besides  a  chance  to  make  a 
nice  weekly  income,  you  can  save  enormously  through  getting,  in  addition 
to  the  cash,  all  your  own  clothes  Free.  Mail  coupon  at  once  for  this 
amazing  free  opportunity.  There  is  no  obligation.  Nothing  to  pay  now 
or  any  time. 

•  Write  for  Portfolio  of  120  Smart  New  1939 


Fashion  Frocks  for  Spring  of  1939  are  the  finest  In  our  31  years  of  dress 
manufacturing  history.  They  are  advance  styles  direct  from  Paris.  Holly- 
wooi.  Riviera  and  other  famed  fashion  centers,  and  have  heen  personally 
selected  by  twenty-five  prominent  screen  actresses.  Fashion  Frocks  are  ap- 
proved by  leading  fashion  editors  and  other  recognized  style  authorities. 
They  are  never  sold  in  stores,  but  by  direct  factory  representatives  only. 
Fashion  Frocks   are  nationally  advertised  and  known   to  women   everywhere. 

•    Mail   Coupon  for  This   AMAZING    FREE   OFFER! 

Fashion  Frocks  enjoy  such  national  acceptance  that  women  are  eager  to  see  the  newest 
Fashion  Frock  dress  creations  for  Spring  1939.  This  tremendous  demand  has  forced  us  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  representatives,  so  this  glorious  opportunity  is  open  to  you. 
Just  mail  coupon   for  details  of  this   amazing  offer. 

FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc..  Dept.  CC-200,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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get  All  Your  Own 
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STOLEN  FROM  THE 
SOUTH  SEAS  MAIDEN! 

The  Secret  of  Her  Strange  Enchantment 


TATTOO  for  lips .. . 

instead  of  pasty  coating! 

L)oes  the  glamorous  little  South  Seas  maiden  en- 
trust her  charm  to  greasy  pastes  that  might  drive 
Romance  from  her  lips?  Indeed  not!  Far  too  charm- 
wise  for  that,  she  tattoos  her  lips  with  an  exciting 
red  stain  that  leaves  nothing  on  her  lips  but  color 
of  the  most  bewitching  kind!  No  pasty  coating  at 
all.  TATTOO  is  her  idea  improved  for  you.  Put  it 
on  .  .  .  let  it  set  a  moment  .  .  .  then,  wipe  it  away 
and  discover  your  lips  gorgeously  TATTOO -ed 
with  ravishing  South  Sea  color  that  stays  .  .  .  and 
stays  . . .  and  stays.  TATTOO  your  lips  with  one  of 
the  six  gorgeous  shades  of  TATTOO.  Select  the 
$1  or  the  55c  size  . .  .  anywhere. 

CORAL  .  .  EXOTIC  .  .  NATURAL  .  .  PASTEL  .  .  HAWAIIAN 
BLACK  MAGIC  (NEW. .BLACK  in  the  stick. .RED  on  your  lips) 


TATTOO 


YOUR  LIPS 


wuwxz! 


More   Beautiful   Than   Ever! 


EEEnHDEB 

48° 


Featuring  the  New 
MagniftedSetting ! 
Send  any  snapshot 
or  photo  and  we'll 
reproduce  it  in  this 
Beautiful  onyx  like 
ring.    (Photos  returned).    Indestruct-  (Exaertl*  nam  tori 
ible!  Waterproof!     SEND  NO  MONEY!        ?«!"    Pa""Bfl 
Enclose  strip  of  paper  for  ring  size.  UB  exira; 

Pay   postman    plus    a    few    cents    postage.      If   you    send    48c 
we  will    pay  postage.     {Canadian  Orders  Must  Send  Cash/. 
PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING  CO.,  Dept.    M-28,   62G  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati.    Ohio. 


f  E  don't  promise  a  "wonder  cure"  for  chil- 
dren's colds,  BUT—  most  folks  advise  a  good 
"clearing  out"  as  the  first  step  in  dealing  with 
colds,  and  FEEN-A-MINT's  ideal  because  the 
youngsters  take  it  gladly.  No  tears,  tantrums,  or 
peeves  to  contend  with.  FEEN-A-MINT  tastes 
grand  and  it's  thoroughly  dependable.  Imagine, 
they  get  all  its  famous  benefits  simply  by  chewing. 
No  wonder  folks  say:  "FEEN-A-MINT  seems  just 
like  magic !"  Millions,  young  and  old,  rely  on 
FEEN-A-MINT.  Make  it  your  family  standby,  too. 


IMEEM1 

I  Tastes  like  your  favorite  chewing  gum!  | 
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Speaking  of  Jack  Benny 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

I  think  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  Jack  Benny  is  the  way  he  works. 
I  know  it's  a  surprise  to  him  each 
week  that  he  gets  a  show  on  the  air. 

When  Jack  first  went  on  the  air,  he 
did  long  monologues  just  as  he  had 
done  on  the  stage  before  that.  How- 
ever, he  soon  ran  out  of  those  long 
monologues,  so  he  added  new  people 
to  his  cast  to  give  his  shows  freshness. 
And  some  of  the  people  have  certainly 
been  fresh.  It  was  pretty  obvious  right 
away  that  comedy  based  upon  situa- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  cast 
would  be  the  easiest  and  most  be- 
lievable comedy. 

ONE  of  Jack's  most  important  ac- 
tivities during  preparation  of  his 
program  is  riding  herd  on  his  writers, 
Bill  Morrow  and  Eddie  Beloin. 

He  usually  gets  together  with  them 
each  Monday  to  talk  over  what  he's 
to  do  the  following  Sunday.  He  meets 
with  them  again  on  Tuesday  to  try 
to  remember  what  was  said  on  Mon- 
day. On  Wednesday,  Jack  drops  into 
their  apartment  and  discovers  that 
they  have  gone  to  Palm  Springs. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  there  is 
finally  action.  Jack  gets  a  telegram 
from  his  writers  saying,  "HAVING  A 
FINE  TIME.  WISH  YOU  WERE 
HERE."  You  can  imagine  how  that 
relieves  Benny,  who  has  been  pretty 
upset  about  not  having  a  script.  On 
Friday,  Bill  and  Eddie  come  back 
from  Palm  Springs.  And  would  you 
believe  it?  They  bring  back  no  ma- 
terial, but  the  most  beautiful  sunburn 
you've  ever  seen.  Benny  spends  all 
of  Friday  afternoon  rubbing  sunburn 
lotion  into  them.  As  a  result,  he  usu- 
ally has  a  pretty  good  script  on  Satur- 
day for  first  rehearsals. 

There  is  one  more  peculiarity  about 
Jack's  method  of  working,  I  under- 
stand. That  is,  that  he  reads  the  entire 
script  over  for  the  cast  before  the  cast 
reads  it.  Strangers  have  read  great 
importance  into  this  reading,  but  let 
me  tell  a  secret.  The  real  reason  Jack 
reads  the  whole  script  first  is:  He 
wants  to  have,  just  once,  all  those 
funny  lines  Kenny  and  Mary  and  Phil 
Harris  have. 

The  real  big  secret  in  Jack  Benny's 
life  is  that  he's  really  very  fond  of 
Mary  Livingstone. 

They've  just  built  their  little  love- 
nest  in  Beverly  Hills  and  it  certainly 
is  some  joint,  if  I  do  say  so  myself. 
Jack  feels  that  inasmuch  as  Paramount 
keeps  propping  him  up  in  front  of  a 
camera  every  so  often,  and- his  spon- 
sor keeps  renting  an  NBC  microphone 
for  him  every  Sunday,  he  might  as 
well  live  out  in  the  land  of  sunshine. 

Of  course,  the  other  reason  for 
Jack's  decision  to  stay  in  California  is 
Joan  Naomi  Benny.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Benny  is  prejudiced,  but  he  will  sit 
on  anybody  who  says  Joannie  isn't  the 
smartest  little  trick  that  ever  dumped 
her  spinach  off  the  high  chair. 

Oh,  I'd  better  explain  this  for  Jack 
while  I'm  at  it.  Although  Mary  has 
been  Mrs.  Benny  for  eleven  years,  she 
and  Jack  ignore  that  in  front  of  the 
microphone  because  they  feel  it  gives 
a  broader  comedy  angle  to  be  single. 
After  all,  Mary  couldn't  talk  about  her 
dates  with  Clark  Gable  .  .  .  and  Mr. 
Benny  couldn't  talk  about  Dolores  Del 
Schmoots  ...  if  they  also  talked  about 
being  married  to  each  other. 

Well,  that's  Jack  Benny,  folks. 


Nervous,  Weak, 
Ankles  Swollen! 

Much  nervousness  is  caused  by  an  excess  of 
acids  and  poisons  due  to  functional  Kidney  and 
Bladder  disorders  which  may 
also  cause  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Burning  Passages,  Swollen 
Joints,  Backache,  Circles  Under 
Eyes,  Excess  Acidity,  Leg  Pains 
and  Dizziness.  Help  your  kid- 
neys purify  your  blood  with 
Cystex.  Usually  the  very  first 
dose  starts  helping  your  kid- 
neys clean  out  excess  acids, 
and  this  soon  may  make  you 
feel  like  new.  Under  the  money- 
back  guarantee  Cystex  must  sat- 
isfy completely  or  cost  nothing. 
Get  Cystex  (siss-tex)  today.  It  costs  only  3c  a 
dose  at  druggists  and  the  guarantee  protects  vou. 

PSORIASIS 


FREE 
TRIAL 

Treatment 

out  success. 


Why  suffer  from  this  obstinate,  repulsive, 
scaly  skin  disease,  Psoriasis,  Fr7FMA? 
which   you    may   believe   to   be  I*v>IiLilTIrt. 

Use  PSORA-DERMA,  the  effective  new  treat- 
ment. Regardless  of  how  discouraged  you 
may  be  after  tiying  other  preparations  with- 

,o,    its  results  will   astonish  you.      PSORA-DERMA 

a  scientific  development,  perfected  by  a  pharmacist  after 
many  years  of  intensive  study.  It  is  offered  with  the  under- 
standing1 th.it  it  will  give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  money 
refunded.  "Vou  risk  nothing.  On  sale  in  Michigan  at  Cun- 
ningham's Drug  Stores.  Send  for  Free  liberal  trial  treat- 
ment of  PSORA-DERMA   at  once  to 

UNION    LABORATORIES,     Dept.  M-39,   Box    115, 
Linwood    Station  Detroit,    Michigan 


Genuine  sterling  silver  ring  set  with  large  and  brilliant 
simulated  diamond  in  an  artistic  filagree  setting  of  mod- 
ern design.  A  real  value  at  the  price.  Wear  beautiful 
wrist  watch  we  furnish  free  of  extra  cost.  Free  Watch 
Offer  included   with  ring:. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— just  name  and  ring  size  (piece  of 
string  wrapped  around  finger  will  do).  Pay  postman 
C.  O.  D.  of  only  98c  plus  few  cents  postage.  Rush  order  to 
EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO..     DEPT.     103.     JEFFERSON.     IOWA 


WHAT'S  GOING  ON 
IN   HOLLYWOOD? 

Read 

"Shearer    and    Gable    Take    a    Dare"   in 

which  Lupton  Wilkinson  reveals  the  diffi- 
culty in  filming  "Idiot's  Delight"  on  ac- 
count  of  the   nature   of   the   original   play. 

"The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Errol 
Flynn"  who  is  famous  for  the  ribbing  wires 
and  cablegrams  he  sends.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  of  them. 

"Corrigan  vs.  Hollywood"  in  which  Sally 
Jefferson  tells  you  the  effect  that  Hollywood 
has  had  on  the  lad  of  "wrong  way"  fame. 

"Who  Rules  Hollywood  Society?"  by 
Ruth  Waterbury,  who  explodes  the  theory 
that  it  isn't  the  big  stars  who  rule  Holly- 
wood society.  You  may  be  surprised  when 
you  learn  who  does. 

The  features  described  above  are  high- 
lights of  the  contents  of  Movie  Mirror 
Magazine  for  March.  In  addition  there 
are  a  score  or  more  of  exciting  and  enlight- 
ening features,  stories  and  departments  that 
you  will  love.  By  all  means  get  your  copy 
today  of  the  magazine  that  brings  Holly- 
wood into  the  home  every  month. 

movie 
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like  I  had  foolishly  imagined. 

But  the  doubt,  once  planted  in  my 
mind,  refused  to  die.  Every  rehearsal, 
from  then  on,  was  agony  to  me.  From 
the  darkened  cavern  of  the  control 
room,  I  watched  every  move  each  of 
them  made,  listened  in  on  the  live 
microphone  when  they  thought  it  was 
shut.  It  was  not  hard  to  catch  the 
admiration  in  Andrews'  face  and 
voice,  the  affectionate  raillery  in  Ar- 
line's. Once  started,  I  couldn't  keep 
my  eyes  and  ears  away  from  them.  It 
was  as  if  I  wore  an  invisible  cloak, 
bringing  me  to  their  very  elbows 
without  their  knowledge. 

IN  my  own  mind,  I  was  sure  my  sus- 
■  picions  were  correct — that  my  wife 
and  Lief  Andrews  were  in  love  with 
each  other,  even  though  they  might 
never  have  admitted  it  even  to  them- 
selves. Yet  with  all  my  spying,  I 
could  find  no  actual  proof. 

Some  day,  I  thought  in  my  obses- 
sion, I  would  catch  a  whisper  over 
that  live  microphone — a  phrase,  a 
word,  spoken  by  either  Arline  or  An- 
drews, which  would  furnish  the  proof 
I  wanted.  And  then — and  then  I  would 
have  it  out  with  Arline,  giving  her  a 
choice  between  Andrews  and  me,  but 
demanding  that  if  she  chose  me,  she 
must  give  up  her  career. 

I  was  hardly  sane  in  those  days. 
Only  those  who  have  themselves  been 
jealous  know  the  poison  that  was  in 
my  mind.  I  couldn't  sleep;  I  got  up 
in  the  mornings  feeling  sick  and  mis- 
erable. The  few  hours  I  had  with  Ar- 


I  Wrecked  My  Wife's  Career 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

line  I  spoiled  completely  by  being  sul- 
len and  short-tempered. 

The  end  of  the  thirteen-week  con- 
tract period  on  Arline's  program  was 
approaching,  and  with  it  came  the 
rumor  that  the  sponsor  would  not  re- 
new, but  would  go  off  the  air  entirely. 
This  was  scarcely  a  surprise  to  any- 
one, for  the  sponsor's  product  was  a 
cough  remedy  which  was  widely  ad- 
vertised during  the  winter  months 
only,  and  now  it  was  nearly  spring. 
But  the  possibility  that  Arline  might 
be  without  a  program  only  stirred 
Patsy  Flannigan  to  renewed  activity. 

He  came  rushing  up  to  the  apart- 
ment one  night,  a  few  days  before 
Arline's  last  program  for  her  old 
sponsor. 

"Got  something  for  you,  Arline — 
something  hot,"  he  burst  out.  "New 
sponsor — just  coming  into  radio — one 
of  the  vice  presidents  heard  you  and 
Lief  Andrews  the  other  night,  and 
thinks  he  wants  to  hire  you  both  for 
a  romantic  singing  pair." 

Arline  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm. 
"Just  like  that?  No  auditions  or  any- 
thing?" 

"Well,  that's  the  point.  This  outfit 
has  funny  ideas.  They  don't  like  au- 
ditions— say  they  don't  prove  any- 
thing. Instead,  this  fellow  that  heard 
you  and  Lief  is  getting  all  the  big 
bugs  of  the  company  to  listen  in  next 
Monday,  to  your  regular  show,  and  if 
they  all  like  you,  they'll  hire  you. 
Lucky  you've  still  got  one  show  to 
do!" 

I  listened,  anger  making  me  speech- 


less. This  was  the  crowning  indignity, 
it  seemed  to  my  fevered  imagination 
— that  my  wife  should  become  part  of 
a  "romantic  singing  team"  with  Lief 
Andrews!  Not  only  this,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  new  sponsor  had  al- 
ready reserved  time  on  another  net- 
work, and  my  mind,  racing  ahead,  told 
me  what  this  meant — that  I  would  not 
be  the  control-room  engineer  for  the 
new  programs.  Arline  and  Andrews 
would  no  longer  be  under  my  watch- 
ful eyes  as  they  worked  together. 

After  Flannigan  had  gone,  Arline 
said,  "A  new  program,  Jim.  Do  you 
think  I'll  get  it?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  I  said 
shortly. 

"You  don't  want  me  to,  do  you?" 
she  asked  suddenly.  "You  hate  having 
me  sc  busy  all  the  time.  Yet  you 
knew  how  ambitious  I  was,  when  we 
were  married."  There  was  a  kind  of 
cold  weariness  in  her  voice,  and  be- 
cause she  spoke  the  truth,  it  angered 
me  all  the  more. 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  I  said. 

YOU'RE  being  very  unreasonable, 
Jim." 

"All  right — I'm  unreasonable!"  I 
shouted  angrily.  "Let's  let  it  go  at 
that." 

"Perhaps  we'd  better,"  she  said 
quietly,  and  left  the  room. 

If  I  could  only  have  spoken  then! 
But  I  was  not  only  jealous,  I  was 
deeply  ashamed  of  my  jealousy.  I 
couldn't  find  words  to  justify  it.  I 
couldn't  unlock  my  heart  before  her. 


HERE'S  A  GOOD  TIP  FOR 
SKINNY, TIRED,  NERVOUS 

PEOPLE ! 


10  to  25  lbs.  gained  by  thousands  this  quick,  easy  way 


THERE'S  no  good  reason  today  for  thousands  of 
people  to  be  unattractively  thin — often  tired  and 
nervous — hardly  able  to  eat,  sleep  or  work.  For  great 
numbers  have  put  on  10  to  25  pounds  in  a  few  weeks 
—  gained  new  health,  energy  and  life  —  with  these 
scientific,    easy-to-take   little   Ironized   Yeast   tablets. 

You  see,  scientists  have  discovered  that  a  great 
many  people  are  skinny,  rundown  and  irritable  sim- 
ply because  they  don't  get  sufficient  Vitamin  B  and 
iron  from  their  daily  food.  Without  enough  of  these 
vital  elements  you  may  lack  appetite  and  not  get  the 
real  body-building  good  out  of  what  you  eat. 

Now  you  get  these  exact  missing  elements  in  these 
effective  little  Ironized  Yeast  tablets.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  with  them  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  quickly  put  on  just  the  solid  pounds  they  needed 
— gained  new  pep  and  a  naturally  attractive  appear- 
ance— won  new  friends  and  popularity,  new  joy  in  life. 

Try  them  without  risking  a  cent 

Get  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  druggist  today. 
If  with  the  first  package   you  don't  eat   better   and 


FEEL  better,  with  much  more  strength  and  pep — if 
you're  not  convinced  that  Ironized  Yeast  will  give 
you  the  normally  attractive  flesh,  new  energy  and 
life  you  have  so  longed  for,  the  price  of  this  first 
package    promptly   refunded. 

Only  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Ironized  Yeast, 
and  not  one  of  the  cheap,  inferior  substitutes  often 
offered  which  do  not  give  the  same  results.  Look  for 
"IY"  stamped  on  each  tablet.  Don't  take  substitutes. 


Special  offer! 


To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right 
away,  we  make  this  special  offer.  Purchase  a  package 
of  Ironized  Yeast  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the 
box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  para- 
graph. We  will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on 
health,  "New  Facts  About  Your  Body."  Remember, 
results  with  the  first  package — or  money  refunded. 
At  all  druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  223, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  

TUNE  IN  ON  THE  GOOD  WILL  HOUR,  every  Sim- 
day  Evening.   See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


I  WAS  A  SKINNY,  TIRED,  NERVOUS  WRECK  UNTIL  . . . 
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Hollywood  star  ANDREA  LEEDS 

|  £  Samuel  Goldwyn's  "The  Last 
\  Sutler."  You  can  buy  the  dress 
i  in  SIMPLICITY  pattern  2978-at 
f    any  Simplicity     ^ 


<S^ 


for  YOU 
and  YOURS 

Healthful 

f  Chewing  Double  Mint 
Gum  aids  your  teeth, 
breath,  digestion.  Helps 
you  feel  alive  and  alert. 

Delicious 

Just  try  Double  Mint 
Gum  and  you  realize 
how  satisfying  its  mild 
yet  long  lasting  flavor  fs. 

DOUBLE  MINT 

Enjoy  it.  Buy  Several       \j  UIVI 
packages  Today. 


I  scarcely  saw  Arline  at  all  during 
the  next  few  days  which  intervened 
before  the  rehearsal  of  the  final  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  afternoon.  I  sat  at  the  con- 
trol desk,  while  the  cast  gathered  in 
the  studio.  The  last  program — and  the 
program  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pended. 

All  at  once  I  thought:  What  if  to- 
night's broadcast  is  a  failure?  Suppose 
something  happens  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  duet — something  that 
would  distort  Arline's  and  Andrews' 
voices? 

It  would  be  so  easy — so  pitifully 
easy  for  an  experienced  engineer.  A 
"filter",  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the 
microphone  which  was  used  for  the 
duet.  A  switch,  attached  to  the  filter 
and  hidden  beneath  the  projecting 
control  panel,  near  my  knee,  where 
I  could  reach  down  and  flip  it  open, 
unobserved,  when  the  duet  began.  The 
filter  would  cut  out  the  higher  fre- 
quencies of  their  voices,  completely 
ruining  them.  And  after  the  duet  I 
could  flip  the  switch  back,  restoring 
the  microphone  to  perfect  usefulness 
again.  It  would  be  the  work  of  only 
a  few  minutes,  after  the  program  was 
over,  to  take  the  filter  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit completely.  And  no  one  would 
ever  know. 

THE  rehearsal  was  a  good  one.  Ar- 
'  line's  voice  had  never  been  fuller  or 
sweeter;  in  the  duet  it  had  never 
blended  more  perfectly  with  Andrews'. 
I  tried  to  forget  the  thought  that  I 
could  ruin  the  perfection  of  that  duet, 
but  as  I  listened,  I  felt  the  palms 
of  my  hands  grow  moist.  If  the  new 
sponsors  heard  that  song,  I  was  done 
for!  They'd  put  Arline  and  her  sing- 
ing partner  under  contract  at  once. 

The  rehearsal  ended.  Arline  and 
Andrews  stood  for  a  moment,  talking. 
I  switched  the  microphone  on,  but 
they  were  too  far  away  from  it — all 
I  could  hear  was  a  murmur.  Then, 
with  a  smile  at  him,  she  turned  away 
and  came  toward  the  microphone, 
looking  at  me  in  the  booth  and  mak- 
ing signs  that  she  wanted  me  to  open 
the  mike  so  she  could  talk  to  me.  I 
nodded,  and  she  said: 

"I'm  going  to  run  down  to  the  drug 
store  for  a  sandwich.  Can  you  come 
along?" 

In  the  second  it  took  me  to  throw 
the  mike  switch  back  so  I  could  talk 
to  her,  I  fought  a  battle  with  my  soul 
— and  lost.  "No,"  I  answered.  "I'll 
stay  here.  I  have  some  work  I  want 
to  do." 

She  nodded,  and  went  out  with  An- 
drews. I  watched  them  go,  my  heart 
hardening.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  studio 
was  clear,  I  set  to  work.  My  mind  was 
somehow  made  up.  I'd  destroy  this 
thing  that  had  separated  me  from  my 
wife — her  career!  With  my  own  hands 
I  would  kill  it,  crush  it,  so  that  it 
would  never  rise  again. 

It  didn't  take  long — a  simple  job, 
if  you  knew  how.  When  I  finished,  I 
too  went  out  for  a  sandwich. 

My  mind  was  blank.  I  kept  it  that 
way.  I  didn't  want  to  think  of  the 
consequences  of  what  I  was  about  to 
do — except  one:  Arline  and  Lief  An- 
drews would  not  be  on  that  new  pro- 
gram together. 

The  studio  was  filling  up  with  spec- 
tators when  I  returned.  Arline  hadn't 
come  out  of  her  dressing  room  yet — 
she  always  brought  her  evening 
clothes  down  to  the  studio,  preferring 
to  change  there  rather  than  rush  home 
between  rehearsal  and  performance — 
and  the  musicians  were  taking  their 
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MORE  ABSORBENT 


AT  5  AND   IO9  AND  BETTER 
DEPARTMENT     STORES 


Remarkable  SHAMPOO  DISCOVERY 


TINTS  HAIR 


Black    or    Brown 
Titian  or  Blonde 


Just  shampoo  your  hair  with 
this  remarkable  new  discov- 
ery TINTZ  Cake  Shampoo.  It 
washes  out  dirt,  loose  dan- 
druff and  grease  and  safely 
Eives  hair  a  real  smooth 
black,  brown,  titian  or  blonde 
tint  that  fairly  glows  with 
life  and  lustre.  Don't  put  up 
with  faded,  dull,  burnt,  streak- 
ed, oii-eoior  hair  a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  hair  tinting  cake 
works  gradual — each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  more  colorful, 
lovelier,  softer,  easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt 
permanents.  State  shade  wanted.  Full  cake  50c  (3  for  $1). 
Crilfl  II fl  UfllirVI  Just  Pav  postman  plus  postage  on 
OLnLf  llU  mUllC  I  .  our  positive  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion in  7  days  or  money  back.  Don't  wait.  Write  today  to 
TINTZ    CO.,    Dept.  836         207    N.    Michigan,    Chicago,    III. 


TO  ASTHMATIC 
SUFFERERS 
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Free  sample  of  Dr.  Guild's 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

ASTHMATIC  COMPOUND 

enables  you  to  experience 
the  quick  relief  this  pleas- 
ant smoke  vapor  has 
brought  to  asthmatic  suf- 
ferers for  70  years.  At 
nearly  all  drug  stores,  cig- 
arettes, 50(f  for  24.  Powder,  25*!  and  $1.00. 
Write  today  for  free  sample.  The  J.  H. 
Guild  Co.,  Dept.MW-9,Rupert,  Vermont. 


Cash  For  Advertising  Suggestions 

For  years  and  years  you  have  been 
reading  and  using  advertised  prod- 
ucts. Without  any  doubt  you  have 
formed  some  opinions  in  your  mind. 
The  publishers  of  this  magazine 
would  like  to  have  your  criticisms 
and  suggestions,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  cash  for  those  accepted. 
Here's  what  you  do. 
Look  through  the  advertisements  in 
this  issue  of  Radio  Mirror,  pick  out 
the  ad  you  like  or  dislike  most.  Sit 
down  and  write  us  a  letter  telling 
why.  Your  letter  should  be  frank, 
must  contain  original  suggestions  or 
criticisms  about  the  ad  you  pick. 
If  you  wish,  you  may  write  about 
the  product  itself;  whether  you  like 
it  or  dislike  it,  and  why.  Fancy  com- 
position is  not  important.  Fifty 
words  will  do.  The  rules  are  simple. 
Write  your  letter  today.  $2.00  will 
be  paid  by  Macfadden  Women's 
Group*  for  all  letters  accepted. 
Address : 

ADVERTISING  CLINIC, 
Macfadden  Women's  Group, 

122  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  City 

*The  Macfadden  Women's  Group  consists  of  five 
magazines:  True  Romances,  True  Experiences,  Love 
&  Romance.  Movie  Mirror  and  Radio  Mirror.  These 
magazines   are  sold  to  advertisers  as   a  single  unit. 
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places  on  the  platform.  I  thought  with 
satisfaction  that  the  orchestra  would 
sound  all  right  during  the  duet,  since 
it  came  in  over  another  mike.  My 
plan  had  the  devilish  quality  of  per- 
fection. I  had  chosen  a  filter  which 
would  distort  the  voices  just  enough 
to  fool  ordinary  listeners  into  think- 
ing the  singers'  voices  were  at  fault. 
Radio-wise  people  would  know  it  was 
the  transmission — but  I  didn't  care 
about  them.  Nor  would  the  studio 
audience  be  aware  that  anything  was 
wrong — no  loudspeaker  was  used  in 
the  studio  for  this  program. 

Then  the  hands  of  the  clock  crept 
around  to  the  hour — and  we  were  on 
the  air.  Sitting  beside  me,  Danvers 
and  Ovatt,  two  production  men  from 
the  advertising  agency,  turned  the 
pages  of  their  script,  watching  the 
program,  listening.  Arline  swept  from 
the  wings  onto  the  platform  and  sang 
her  first  solo,  the  tender,  half  sad,  half 
gay  "Alice  Blue  Gown."  I  felt  my 
throat  grow  thick  as  I  listened,  for 
there  was  a  haunting,  plaintive  note 
in  her  voice  which  I  had  never  heard 
there  before. 

THE  program  raced  to  its  conclusion 
to  the  moment  when  Arline  and  Lief 
Andrews  would  sing  their  duet.  No! 
I  couldn't  do  what  I  had  planned.  I 
would  let  them  sing,  let  them  make 
their  success — lose  Arline  if  I  must. 
But  then  Arline,  meeting  Andrews  at 
the  mike,  gave  him  a  smile  that  went 
through  me  like  a  knife.  How  long 
since  she  had  smiled  at  me  like  that! 
The  first  notes  of  their  song  came 
through  the  loud-speaker  in  the  con- 
trol-room— full,   rounded,   perfect. 

It  was  not  my  will  that  threw  the 
switch  beneath  the  desk.  It  was 
something  stronger  than  my  will — 
some  deep,  primitive  jungle  instinct. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw 
Danvers  and  Ovatt  stiffen  with  sur- 
prise. For  the  song  had  already  gone 
into  a  high  register,  and  it  was  so 
diminished  and  distorted  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  we  were  really  hear- 
ing Arline.  Andrews'  voice,  when  it 
chimed  in,  was  also  so  thin  that  it 
was  unrecognizable. 

As  if  panic-stricken,  I  began  fussing 
with  my  controls,  checking  them 
against  each  other.  I  had  to  pretend 
to  be  as  shocked  as  the  other  two 
men  in  the  control-room.  What  I  did 
would  not  have  fooled  another  radio 
technician,  but  I  knew  they  were 
sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  control 
board  to  be  deceived. 

"Nothing  wrong  here,"  I  murmured 
at  last.  "Something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  mike." 

Through  the  glass  we  could  see  the 
studio — the  audience  attentive,  silent, 
Arline  and  Andrews,  singing  confi- 
dently, unaware  that  all  over  the  land 
listeners  were  staring  about  them  in 
astonishment,  thinking,  "What's  hap- 
pened? Those  two  are  terrible  to- 
night!" 

Listening  to  the  horrible  caricature 
of  Arline's  voice  that  was  coming 
over  the  loud-speaker,  I  felt  a  sudden 
wave  of  disgust,  of  horror.  What  had 
I  done  to  her?  With  a  touch  of  my 
hand  I  had  tampered  with  her  future, 
perhaps  ruined  it.  I  fumbled  beneath 
the  desk  for  the  switch.  For  a  second 
or  so  my  trembling  fingers  couldn't 
locate  it.  Then  I  touched  it,  threw  it 
over — but  too  late.  For  in  that  instant 
the  song  ended. 

The  audience  broke  into  frantic  ap- 
plause. Never  in  the  history  of  the 
program  had  there  been  such  an  ova- 
tion. I  saw  Arline  and  Andrews  bow- 
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ing,  smiling.  In  the  corner  of  the 
studio  the  announcer  began  talking, 
making  the  closing  announcements, 
but  the  audience  paid  no  attention.  I 
had  to  throttle  down  their  noise  so  he 
could  be  heard  on  the  air.  And  then 
I  saw  Arline,  overcome  by  emotion, 
turn  and  run  from  the  studio. 

Now  the  full  realization  of  what  I 
had  done  swept  over  me.  Arline  and 
Andrews  had  done  the  greatest  sing- 
ing of  their  careers — the  hysterical 
applause  of  the  studio  audience  told 
me  that.  But  I — Arline's  husband — 
had  turned  their  performance  into  a 
farce. 

Only  one  thing  mattered — I  had  to 
find  Arline,  confess,  and  beg  her  for- 
giveness. Never  again  would  there  be 
peace  for  me  if  I  did  not.  As  soon  as 
we  were  off  the  air  I  ran  for  the  door. 
I  had  planned  to  make  a  pretense  of 
going  over  my  controls,  and  in  doing 
so  to  take  out  the  filter  beneath  the 
desk,  but  now  there  was  no  time  for 
that.  Let  them  find  it,  as  they  surely 
would  before  long. 

Paying  no  heed  to  the  demands  of 
Danvers  to  be  told  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  raced  into  the  studio,  out  at  a 
side  entrance,  and  down  the  corridor 
to  Arline's  dressing  room.  But  the 
door  was  open,  the  room  was  empty. 

SHE'S  not  here,"  said  a  voice  behind 
.  me.  I  wheeled,  to  find  Patsy 
Flannigan  standing  there.  He  had  fol- 
lowed me  quietly  down  the  corridor. 
His  eyes  were  cold,  accusing,  and  the 
wild  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  the  filter  had  already  been 
discovered,  or  that  somehow  he  knew 
of  what  I  had  done. 

"Where's  Arline?"  I  demanded. 

He  shrugged.  "On  her  way  home, 
probably,   crying." 

"But —  But  how  could  she  know?" 

"Know?  Know  what?"  he  asked 
suspiciously.    "What's  happened?" 

"I  ruined  her  broadcast,  Patsy,"  I 
confessed.  "I've  got  to  find  her  and 
tell  her.  I  put  a  filter  into  the  mike 
circuit,  so  it  distorted  her  song— hers 
and  Andrews'.  I  don't  know  what 
made  me  do  it — " 

I  have  never  seen  such  utter  con- 
tempt as  that  which  filled  his  eyes.  "I 
ought  to  beat  the  devil  out  of  you," 
he  said  slowly.  "Do  you  know  why 
Arline  ran  out  of  the  studio,  crying? 
Not  because  she  knew  her  song  had 
been  ruined — I  was  in  the  studio  and 
I'm  telling  you  she  never  sang  more 
beautifully  in  her  life — but  because  a 
few  hours  ago  she  called  me  up  and 
said  she'd  decided  to  quit  radio  and 
I  wasn't  to  try  to  sell  her  to  the  new 
outfit,  even  if  they  liked  her  tonight. 
She  said  her  career  was  wrecking  her 
marriage,  and  if  she  had  to  choose, 
she'd  take  the  marriage.  That's  the 
kind  of  a  wife  you  have!" 

I  could  not  speak.  Stricken  with 
the  knowledge  that  I  had  betrayed 
Arline,  betrayed  the  trust  my  em- 
ployers had  put  in  me — and  all  for 
nothing — I  could  only  stare  at  him. 
His  anger  passed.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said 
wearily,  "it's  none  of  my  business,  I 
guess.  You  and  Arline'll  have  to 
straighten  things  out  between  you.  I'll 
have  my  hands  full  getting  a  job  for 
that  Andrews  kid,  after  what  you  did 
to  him." 

In  a  daze,  I  went  back  to  the  studio. 
Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  yet  it 
seemed  like  years.  It  was  almost  with 
relief  that  I  entered  the  control  room 
to  find  that  Danvers  had  called  in  an- 
other engineer,  and  the  filter  had  al- 
ready been  discovered. 

{.Continued  on  page  92) 
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A  LITTLE  color  added  to  your 
cheeks  will  add  color  to  your  life. 
More  and  more  women  are  learn- 
ing the  art  of  make-up,  and  the  proper 
use  of  rouge  is  as  important  as  powder 
and  lipstick. 

Margaret  Speaks,  the  distinguished 
soprano  of  the  Firestone  Concerts, 
heard  each  Monday  night  at  8:30,  over 
the  NBC-Red  network,  takes  her 
career  as  a  singer  seriously,  but  she 
also  considers  her  make-up  seriously 
too. 

"Because  we  have  to  think  about 
the  serious  business  of  living  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  neglect  the  small 
things  that  make  living  more  pleas- 
ant and  interesting,"  says  this  lovely 
soprano.  "And  I  believe  that  cosmetics 
are  of  certain  importance  in  every 
woman's  life." 

No  doubt  you  already  use  rouge — 
most  women  do,  since  fortunately  the 
time  is  long  past  when  rouging  your 
cheeks  was  considered  "vulgar."  The 
big  point  is,  however,  do  you  use  this 
flattering  aid  to  your  beauty  in  the 
right  way?  It  can  be  anything  but 
flattering,  you  know,  if  you  don't.  Do 
you  really  know  how  to  apply  it,  or 
do  you  simply  dab  some  any  old 
where  on  your  cheeks  and  let  it  go  at 
that?  And,  even  more  important,  do 
you  use  the  correct  shade  for  your 
complexion  and  coloring? 

Of  course,  too  much  rouge  does  not 
flatter  you  and  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  to  get  that  natural 
glow  to  your  cheeks.  The  rouges  of 
today  are  manufactured  to  meet  every 
girl's  personality  and  coloring.  They 
come  in  the  creme  or  compact  form 
that  blends  perfectly  with  your  in- 
dividual  complexion. 

Miss  Speaks  uses  both  the  creme 
rouge  and  the  powder  rouge.  For 
day  time  or  evening  she  uses  a  thin 
powder  base.  Over  this  she  gently 
applies  a  creme  rouge.  Then  she 
lightly  powders  her  face  and  after- 
wards applies  another  tiny  touch  of 
rouge.  The  second  application  is 
sometimes  creme  and  sometimes  pow- 
der rouge.  "I  find  this  method  of 
powdering  over  the  first  coating,"  says 
Miss  Speaks,  "adds  a  final  touch  to 
your  make-up  and  gives  it  perma- 
nence it  does  not  otherwise  have." 
She  always  carries  the  two  types  of 
rouge  in  her  bag  in  order  to  make 
facial  repairs  when  necessary. 

When  selecting  rouge,  give  special 
consideration  to  the  shade  you  choose. 
Remember  the  loveliest  effect  is  ob- 
tained when  the  rouge  subtly  blends 


■  Margaret  Speaks,  star  of 
NBC'S  Firestone  Concerts, 
poses     in     her     ski     outfit. 
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with  your  individual  skin  tones  and 
personality.  The  sales  clerk  can 
usually  help  you  select  the  color  that 
is  best  suited  to  you.  If  your  skin  is 
unusually  dry,  then  the  creme  rouge 
is  best. 

A  few  pointers  in  applying  rouge  are 
these:  First,  that  age-old  rule  is, 
smile,  for  that  brings  out  the  part  of 
the  cheeks  that  should  be  rouged.  For 
the  oval  face,  apply  rouge  only  on 
the  crest  of  the  cheekbone  and  blend 
in  a  triangle  to  a  point  not  too  near 
the  nose.  Pat  the  rouge  on — do  not 
rub.  Then  smooth  outward  toward 
the  temple  and  downward  toward  the 
chin. 

If  you  have  a  round  face,  place  the 
rouge  high  on  the  cheekbones  and  al- 
most directly  beneath  the  eyes.  Re- 
member, always  blend  the  rouge  care- 
fully so  it  doesn't  look  blotched.  And 
the  amount  of  rouge  should  depend 
upon  your  type.  Also,  never  place 
rouge  in  the  hollows  of  the   cheeks. 

After  applying  rouge,  you  may  find 
it  a  good  trick  to  blend  and  smooth 
it  lightly  with  a  soft  make-up  brush 
which  looks  rather  like  a  miniature 
replica  of  father's  shaving  brush. 
These  brushes  come  in  sets— a  large 
one  for  dusting  powder,  a  small  one 
for  blending  rouge. 

"I  believe,"  says  Miss  Speaks,  "that 
in  general,  brunettes  can  use  more 
rouge  than  blondes.  And  surely  the 
color  of  your  costume  must  influence 
the  amount  and  shade  of  rouge  you 
use." 

Many  rouges  now  come  in  such  a 
variety  of  shades  that  you  can  select 
several  to  keep  on  hand  for  use  with 
your  different  dresses.  Of  course,  it 
takes  study  and  practice  to  find  the 
precise  shades  which  will  harmonize 
with  different  costumes,  but  you  can 
do  it — just  as  you  have  learned  the 
colors  which  are  most  flattering  to 
you  in  the  costumes  themselves. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
different  shades  for  different  clothes, 
don't  ever  try  to  put  on  one  make- 
up over  another.  Remove  the  orig- 
inal make-up  and  apply  a  fresh  one. 
You'll  find  it's  well  worth  the  extra 
trouble.  Also,  if  possible,  apply  your 
rouge  and  other  make-up  under  the 
same  type  of  light  you  expect  to  be 
under  on  your  "date." 

Get  the  habit  of  adding  a  dash  of 
color  to  your  face,  to  give  it  life  and 
make  you  more  lovely.  And,  if  you 
look  lovely,  your  life  will  be  more 
colorful  and  sparkling  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 
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TROUBLED  BY 
CONSTIPATION? 

Get  relief  this  simple, 
pleasant  way! 


1.TAKE  ONE 

or  two  tablets  of 
Ex-Lax  before  retir- 
ing. It  tastes  like  de- 
licious chocolate.  No 
spoons,  no  bottles! 
No  fuss,  no  bother! 
Ex-Lax  is  easy  to  use 
and  pleasant  to  take! 


Z.YOU  SLEEP 

through  the  night 
...  undisturbed!  No 
stomach  upsets.  No 
nausea  or  cramps. 
No  occasion  to  get 
up!  Ex-Lax  is  a  gen- 
tle laxative.  It  acts 
overnight  —  without 
over-action. 


O.THE  NEXT 

morning  you  have  a 
thorough  bowel 
movement.  Ex-Lax 
works  easily,  with- 
out strain  or  discom- 
fort. You  feel  fine 
after  taking  it,  ready 
and  fit  for  a  full 
day's  work! 


Ex-Lax  is  good  for  every  member  of  the 
family— the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups. At  all  drug  stores  in  lOtf  and  25tf  sizes. 
Try  Ex-Lax  next  time  you  need  a  laxative. 


Now  improved  —  better  than  ever! 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


GRAY 
HAIR? 


Correct  it  with  PATRICIAN 
TINTBEST.  Leaves  hair  soft, 
lustrous  and  natural  looking. 
Easy  to  use,  no  experience  re- 
quired. Unaffected  by  washing 
or  permanent  waving.  Send  for 
FREE  sample.  State  color  of  hair. 
PATRICIAN  LABORATORIES,  LTD. 
■    Dept.  R.M.  849  E.  226th  St.,  New  York 
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REMOVES  DIRT 
AND   GRIME... 

Leaves  No  Grease 
in  Pores  .  .  . 

For  skin  beauty  and  skin  health,! 
use  Ambrosia,  the  famous  pore- 
deep  liquid  cleanser.  Ambrosia 
cleans  gently  but  with  amazing  thoroughness.  No 
grease,  no  clogging  wax,  no  drying  alkali.  Ambro- 
sia stimulates  the  skin,  helps  right  blackheads  and 
doesn't  stretch  or  enlarge  the  pores.  At  drug, 
dept.  and  10-cent  stores.  Try  it  today!      /«=5f=>. 

For  generous  trkil  size  sent!  10c  to  AMBROSIA,    Lj^£.tSJ 
Dept.  B-3.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.  Y.    V--gy 


AMBROSIA 

THE     PORE-DEEP     II  QUID     CLEANSER 
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(Continued  jrom  page  90) 

"Look,  Jim,"  said  Al  Revell,  the 
other  engineer.  "How  the  dickens  did 
this  thing  get  into  the  mike  circuit?" 

"I  put  it  there,"  I  said  evenly. 

"You!  But  you'll  be  fired  for  it, 
Jim!" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  I  said  and  I 
went  out  to  the  ante-room,  put  on 
my  hat  and  coat,  and  left  the  building. 
I'd  walk  home.  With  the  vividness  of 
a  nightmare,  one  scene  kept  recurring 
in  my  brain — the  studio  at  the  end  of 
the  duet,  the  applause,  Arline  and  An- 
drews bowing,  Arline's  sudden  dash 
for  the  door.  She  had  been  singing 
her  farewell,  for  my  sake  she  had 
been  saying  goodby  to  fame — and  I 
bad  robbed  her  even  of  that. 

I  let  myself  quietly  into  the  apart- 
ment.  The  living  room  was  dark. 

"Hello,  darling,"  Arline  said  softly. 
"Please  don't  turn  the  light  on  just 
yet.  There's  something  I  want  to  tell 
you — "  her  voice  broke. 

I  crossed  the  room  and  fell  on  my 
knees  beside  her.  "Wait,"  I  said — and 
then  the  confession  came  out. 

AFTERWARDS,  I  went  to  your 
■  dressing  room  to  tell  you,  and  met 
Patsy.  He  told  me  that — you'd  already 
decided  to  give  up  your  career.  .  .  ." 

She  listened  in  silence.  Then  I  felt 
a  light  touch  on  my  hair,  and  heard 
her  voice,  very  low,  very  soft.  "Poor 
Jim!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  I  knew 
you  were  jealous — I  knew  you  hated 
having  me  busy  all  the  time.  I  even 
suspected  that  you  were  jealous  of 
Lief.  But  I  never  thought  it  would 
make  you  do  what  you  did." 

"It's  all  over,"  I  declared.  "I've 
learned  my  lesson — I'll  never  be  jeal- 
ous again.  I  want  you  to  go  on  with 
your  work.  They  know  it  was  my 
fault,  down  at  the  studio,  and  I'll  get 
the  story  of  what  really  happened  in- 
to the  papers,  so  everybody  listening 
in  will  know  too.  And  then  you  can 
go  on — " 

"No,"  she  said,  still  stroking  my 
hair.  "No — it's  funny,  but  I  don't 
want  to.  All  this  has  been  my  fault 
too,  Jim.  And — I  do  need  a  rest.  We 
both  need  a  rest,  Jim.  We  have 
enough  money  saved  up  to  live  some- 
where, very  quietly,  for  a  year  or  two. 
And  that's  what  I  want  to  do.  Let's 
see  if  we  can't  forget  what's  hap- 
pened." 

"But  your  career,"  I  said.  "Have 
you  forgotten  it?" 

"Maybe,  some  day,"  she  answered. 
"Suppose  I  try  being  a  wife,  for  a 
while.  .  .  ." 

It  was  some  time  later  before  I  re- 
membered to  ask,  rather  ashamedly: 

"How  about  young  Andrews?  Isn't 
there  something  I  can  do  to  make  up 
for  what  I  did  to  him?" 

She  laughed  softly.  "I  wouldn't 
worry  too  much  about  Lief.  He's  a 
talented  youngster,  but  there's  some- 
thing about  him  you  didn't  know. 
He's  also  a  very  rich  young  man — his 
father's  a  millionaire  and  his  name 
isn't  Andrews.  And  anyway,  I  think 
Patsy  Flannigan  can  take  care  of  him 
all  right." 

Unseen,  I  blushed.  Her  tone,  even 
more  than  the  words,  told  me  how 
foolish  all  my  jealousy  had  been. 

That  is  the  story  of  why  I  am  no 
longer  a  radio  engineer.  I  was  im- 
mediately dismissed  from  my  net- 
work, and  I  knew  I  could  never  get  a 
similar  job  in  another  studio.  But  it 
is  right  and  just  that  I  should  be 
punished  for  what  I  did.  I  only  thank 
God  I  didn't  lose  my  wife's  love. 


How  to  get  rid 
of  Corns 

FOR  THE  REST  OF  yOM  LIFE! 

2  Simple  Steps  enable  you  to  get  rid  of 
corns  for  good  without  risky  home  paring 

1  Here's  how.  Put  scien- 
tificBlue-Jaypads  near- 
ly over  corns  — relieve 
pain  quickly  by  remov- 
ing pressure.The  special 
Blue-Jay  medicated  for- 
mula on  the  pad  gradu- 
ally softens  the  corns  — 
loosens  them  so  they 
come  right  out. 

O  Now  you  have  glori- 
ous  relief!  But  that's 
not  all — simply  by  avoid- 
ing the  pressure  and  fric- 
tion which  cause  corns, 
youcanbe  free  from  them 
for  the  rest  of  your  life — 
without  trouble — with- 
out pain — without  dan- 
gerous home  paring. 

Millions  have  gotten  rid  of  corns  this  easy 
scientific  way.  So  don't  suffer  needlessly — now 
you  can  say  goodbye  to  the  agony  of  ugly 
painful  corns  forever.  Get  Blue-Jay  today- 
only  251  for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada. 


BAUER  £ 
BLACK 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PLASTERS 


PINS  305  RINGS 

Finest  quality  Over  308  artistic  designs. 
Write  for  our  attractive  free  catalog  and  select 
a  beautiful  pin  or  ring  for  your  class  or  club- 
Dept  J,    METAL  ARTS  CO.,  Inc..  Rochester.  N. 


Hair 


OFF 


Face 

Lips 

Chin  Arms  Legs 

I  had  ugly  hair . , .  was  unloved  . . .  dis- 
couraged. Tried  many  different 


Happy! 


products  .  .  .  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mine.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O.  Bos 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  10-A,  Chicago. 


$2.00  For  Letters 
About  the  Ads 

Look  through  the  advertisements  in  this 
issue  of  Radio  Mirror,  pick  out  the  one 
you  like  best  or  like  least.  Then  write  us 
a  letter,  telling  why.  You  need  not  praise 
the  ad,  but  your  letter  must  be  frank,  must 
contain  original  suggestions  or  criticisms. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  about  the  prod- 
uct itself  ;  whether  you  like  it  or  dislike  it. 
and  why.  For  instance,  how  do  you  use 
the  product,  has  it  great  economy  or  a 
measure  of  convenience,  or  some  other 
outstanding  fact  ?  Fancy  composition  is 
not  important.  Fifty  words  is  plenty  for 
your  letter.  The  Macfadden  Women's 
Group*  will  pay  $2.00  for  each  letter 
accepted.  Address  letters  to  : 

ADVERTISING  CLINIC, 
Macfadden  Women's  Group 

122    East  42nd   Street. 
New  York   City.   N.  Y. 

"The  Macfadden  Women's  Group  consists  of  five 
magazines:  True  Romances,  True  Experiences, 
Love  &  Romance,  Movie  Mirror  and  Radio  Mirror. 
These  five  Macfadden  publications  are  sold  to  ad- 
vertisers   as    a    single    advertising    unit. 
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CAKES  with  SPICE 

Delicious   to    eat   and   quick   to    prepare   are   the 
new    molasses    flavored     and     nut-filled     goodies 


■  EGEND  tells  us  that  after  King 
Alfred  had  allowed  the  cakes  to 
L  burn,  the  poor  peasant  woman 
who  had  planned  to  serve  them  to  her 
family  forgave  him  upon  learning 
who  he  was,  but  I  doubt  that  today 
even  a  king  would  be  forgiven  if  he 
allowed  a  cake  to  burn,  for  more  and 
more  are  cakes  becoming  our  most 
popular  dessert.  And  no  wonder, 
for  can  anyone  resist  a  slice  of 
spice-laden  cake,  bursting  with  nuts 
and  fruit?  Of  course  not — and  that's 
why  I  scouted  around  this  month  to 
bring  you  some  delicious  cake  recipes. 
They're  recipes  that  have  been 
favorites  in  the  family  of  Marion  Bar- 
ney for  years.  That's  recommendation 
enough  for  any  recipe,  for  Marion  is 
almost  as  famous  as  a  connoisseur  of 
good  food  as  she  is  as  Mrs.  Young 
in  the  ever-popular  NBC  serial,  Pep- 
per Young's  Family.  High  on  her 
list  of  preferred  cakes  are  molasses 
cashew  nut  cake,  pictured  here,  and 
fig  cake.  She  selects  them  for  two 
reasons — for  their  delicious  flavor,  and 
because  they  are  easily  and  quickly 
prepared. 

Molasses  Cashew  Nut  Cake 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  tbls.  shortening 
1  egg,  beaten 

1  cup  New  Orleans  type  molasses 
Vz  cup  milk 
2V4  cups  flour 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 
Vi  tsp.  soda 

1  can  moist  packed  cocoanut 

Cream  together  the  sugar  and  short- 
ening,  and   add   the   beaten   egg   and 


the  liquids.  Sift  together  the  dry  in- 
gredients and  combine  the  two  mix- 
tures, mixing  well,  then  add  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees  F.)  for  forty  minutes,  using 
a  square  pan.  When  cake  is  cool,  cut 
into  squares.  Slice  each  square  through 
the  center,  spread  the  bottom  slices 
with  the  filling  given  below,  and  re- 
place the  top  slices. 

Filling 

4  tbls.  butter 

IV2  cups  confectioners'  sugar 
IV2  tsps.  milk  or  cream 
Vz  tsp.  lemon  extract 
Va  tsp.  vanilla 
Dates 
Raisins 
Cashew  nuts 
Pistachio  nuts 

Chop  fine  the  nuts  and  fruit  (you 
will  need  a  generous  cupful).  Cream 
together  the  sugar  and  butter,  stir 
in  the  liquids  and  flavoring  and  add 
the  fruit  and  nut  mixture.  No  cooking 
needed. 

Fig  Cake 

\xk  cups  flour 
2  tsps.  baking  powder 

1  cup  su  ar 
Vi  tsp.  salt 
Vz  cup  milk 

5  tbls.  melted  shortening 

2  eggs 


LESSON  NUMBER  ONE  in  how  +0 
keep  a  family  pleased,  is  to  give  them 
the  things  they  like  to  eat  .  .  .  And 
when  it  comes  to  desserts  the  choice 
nine  times  out  of  ten  is  cake  .  .  . 
Fluffy  angel  foods  .  .  .  Skyscraper  layer 
cakes  with  gobs  of  creamy  filling  be- 
tween the  layers  .  .  .  Fruit  cakes  .  .  . 
Devils  food  .  .  .  The  variety  is  endless, 
but  whatever  the  choice,  it  will  be  the 
best  ever  and  prepared  with  the  mini- 
mum of  labor  if  you  will  remember  to 
select  as  your  basic  materials  the  fine 
cake  flours  and  the  excellent  shorten- 
ings that  leading  cooks  everywhere  rely 
on     for    their     cake     baking     triumphs. 
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By 
MRS.  MARGARET  SIMPSON 


■  Try  this  Molasses 
Cashew  Nut  loaf  says 
Marion  Barney  of  Pep- 
per    Young's     Family. 


Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients, 
and  add  the  milk,  melted  shortening 
and  beaten  eggs  to  form  a  batter. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  de- 
grees F.)  in  two  layer  pans.  While 
the  cake  is  baking,  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing filling,  and  when  both  cake 
and  filling  have  cooled,  spread  it  be- 
tween the  layers. 

Filling 

Vz  lb.  chopped  figs 

Vz  cup  powdered  sugar 

Vz  cup  water 

Vz  cup  sherry  wine 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  cook,  stirring  constantly  until 
it  thickens. 

WHEN   IT'S   FRIED 

TURN  a  man  loose  in  a  restaurant 
*  and  he  will  order  steak  and  French 
fried  potatoes.  He  shows  good  judg- 
ment, too — for  nothing  blends  quite 
so  well  with  a  thick  steak  as  piping 
hot  "French  fries,"  crisp  and  golden 
brown  on  the  outside,  mealy  and 
white  within.  The  only  wonder,  since 
they  are  so  good  and  so  easy  to  pre- 
pare, is  that  they  don't  appear  more 
often  on  the  family  dinner  table.  Yes, 
I  said  easy  to  prepare,  and  that's  just 
what  I  mean,  for  with  the  new  varie- 
ties of  shortenings  on  the  market — 
the  same  ones  you  use  for  your  fanci- 
est cake  recipes — you  can  be  sure  of 
maintaining  the  steady  high  tempera- 
ture so  necessary  for  French  frying. 

Other  vegetables  can  be  French 
fried  with  equally  happy  results.  Egg- 
plant, cut  into  inch  and  a  half  cubes 
and  onion  rings  take  on  new  interest 
when  prepared  in  this  way.  Tiny 
canned  mushrooms  and  artichoke 
hearts  take  to  French  frying  as  though 
they  were  made  for  it. 

Deep  fat  and  a  candy  thermometer 
will  make  your  French  frying  much 
easier.  Potatoes  require  a  temperature 
of  390  to  400  degrees.  Canned  vege- 
tables should  be  French  fried  at  375 
to  390  degrees.  As  a  final  hint,  be  sure 
all  excess  moisture  has  been  drained 
off  before  you  put  any  of  these  foods 
into  the  hot  fat. 
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Turn  it 

RIGHT  SIDE  UP 

with 

AlkaSeltzer 


•  See  how  a  bubbling  glass  of  Alka- 
Seltzer will  quickly  help  put  you  "right 
side  up"  when  an  upset  stomach,  attack 
of  Acid  Indigestion  or  a  Headache 
makes  you  feel  miserable. 

•  Alka-Seltzer  is  DOUBLY  effective 
because  it  offers  relief  in  TWO  ways. 
Its  analgesic  action  relieves  pain  and 
discomfort  promptly  and  its  alkalizing 
qualities  help  to  neutralize  any  exist- 
ing excess  acid  condition.  Get  a  30c 
or  60c  package   at  any  Drug  Store. 


„     PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


(5CALV    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

D€RmOIL 


Prove   it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or    what   you    have   tried. 
Beautiful    book    on    Pso- 
riasis and   Dermoil   with 
amazing     true     photo- 
graphic     proof     of      re- 
ults    also    FREE. 


SEND   FOR 

GENEROUS 

f>  TRIAL  SIZE 

FREE  > 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scalyskm 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining  D  e  r  mo  i  I. 
Thousands  do  for  scaly 
spots  on  body  or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 
red  patches  gradually  disappeared 
and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear 
skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed 
by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks 
or  money  Is  refunded  without  question.  Generous  trial  bot- 
tle sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist  B  name 
and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test  ypursen. 
Write  today  for  your  lest  bottle.  Print  name  plainly.  Re- 
sults may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett  and 
Walgreen    Drug    Stores. 

Lake    Laboratories,  Box   6.  Northwestern   Station 

Oept.    M-38,    Detroit,    Mich. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


■   Alice  Frost,  Big  Sister's  heroine,  with  sister  Sue  and  brother  Ned. 


IF  a  vote  were  taken  to  determine 
the  leading  daytime  serial  on  the 
air,  we  think  Big  Sister  would 
stand  a  good  chance  of  coming  out  on 
top.  (See  third  instalment  of  the 
fictionization  on  page  34,  this  issue.) 
The  program  is  heard  Monday 
through  Friday  at  11:30  A.  M.  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  below  are  short  biographies  on 
three  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
cast: 

Alice  Frost,  who  is  Big  Sister  or 
Ruth  Evans  Brewster,  on  the  pro- 
gram, was  born  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She 
attended  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  while  working  at  a  department 
store,  took  a  course  in  a  small  dra- 
matic school  at  night.  She  got  her 
first  job  acting  in  a  Chautauqua 
production  of  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes."  In  private  life  Alice  is 
Mrs.  Robert  Foulk,  wife  of  a  young 
New  York  architect.  She  is  five  feet 
seven  inches,  weighs  125  pounds  and 
has  gray  eyes. 

Haila  Stoddard,  who  plays  the  part 
of  Sue  Evans  was  born  Nov.  14,  1912 
in  Great  Falls,  Mont.  When  Haila 
was  four  she  appeared  in  "The  Bird 
of  Paradise."  After  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  1934,  she  started  her  theatrical 
career  seriously  by  playing  in  a  local 
production  of  "Merrily  We  Roll 
Along."  Haila  is  pert  and  pretty, 
has  big  blue  eyes,  is  five  feet  four 
inches  and  weighs  110  pounds. 

Junior  O'Day  who  portrays  Ned 
Evans,  the  young  crippled  boy  on 
the  program,  is  Michael  James 
Gregory  O'Day.  Junior's  birthday  is 
June  27.  He  made  his  radio  debut 
with  Nila  Mack's  "Let's  Pretend" 
program.  He's  a  round-faced,  chubby 
lad,  with  dark  eyes  and  a  secret 
fondness  for  sketching  members  of 
the  cast  on  his  script  while  waiting 
for  his  cues. 


Marie    Gurska,    Bklyn.,    N.    Y.  —  I'm 

sorry,  but  we  do  not  have  a  service 


for  furnishing  pictures  to  our  readers 
and  do  not  know  where  you  can 
obtain   those   you   requested. 

H.  F.  Turner,  Salem,  Oregon  —  Seth 
Parker  may  be  heard  over  the  NBC 
Blue  Network  at  7:30  Sunday  nights. 

Mary  Catherine  Grogan,  Houston,  Texas 
— Del  Casino  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
and  is  about  twenty-six  years  old.  He 
weighs  148  pounds,  is  five  feet  ten, 
has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes  .  .  . 
To  my  knowledge,  no  Jim  Ameche 
fan  club  has  ever  been  organized. 

A  Devoted  Listener,  Reidsville,  N.  C. — 
At  the  present  time,  Tony  Wons  is 
not  on  the  air  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  expects  to  return. 

E.  V.  R.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md.— Lord 
Henry  of  Our  Gal  Sunday  is  played 
by  Karl  Swenson  .  .  .  We  never  heard 
of  Ray  Whitley  and  his  Six  Bar  Cow- 
boys. If  you  can  give  us  some  further 
information  as  to  the  station  over 
which  they  formerly  broadcast,  etc., 
perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  assistance. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

George  Ream,  treasurer  of  the 
Sammy  Kaye  Swing  and  Sway  Club  is 
striving  for  an  increased  membership 
and  would  be  happy  to  hear  from 
boosters  all  over  the  country.  Just 
address  him  in  care  of  the  Swing 
and  Sway  Club,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Readers  interested  in  joining  a 
Frances  Langford  Fan  Club  should  get 
in  touch  with  Ed  Lally,  active  presi- 
dent of  the  Official  Frances  Langford 
Fan  Club  Federation.  He  may  be 
reached  at  123  Gore  Street,  East., 
Perth,  Ontario,  Canada. 

This  is  to  inform  our  readers  of 
a  change  in  officers  of  the  Rudy  Vallee 
Rooters.  Miss  Nina  F.  Comer  is  now 
president,  succeeding  Dorothy  Yos- 
now.  She  will  be  happy  to  receive 
your  letters.  Address  her  at  906  E. 
Henry  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Write  to  Mary  Wilson,  807  Eighth 
St.,  West  Park,  McKeesport,  Penna., 
for  information  about  the  Kay  Kyser 
Fan  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Maybelline  Solid  -  form  Mascara  in  gold- 
colored  metal  vanity,  75c.  Refills,  including 
new  brush,  35c.  Shades — Black,  Brown,  Blue. 


Sparkling  Eyes  -  Graceful  Brows  -  Long  Lovely  Lashes  wt  LjovL 


JNl* 


ie 


"Follow  These  Steps" —  a  thrilling  drama 
in  three  acts — and  you  are  the  leading  lady. 
It's  easy  the  modern  Maybelline  way.  And 
just  see  the  difference!  A  few  minutes  and 
you're  a  fascinating  new  personality. 

First,  blend  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow 
lightly  over  your  eyelids.  Notice  how  it 
makes  your  eyes  look  much  larger — 
wider  set  and  more  luminous. 

Then  with  your  Maybelline  Eyebrow 
Pencil,  make  short  strokes  that  follow  the 


natural  line  of  the  eyebrow.  This  smooth- 
marking  pencil  tapers  your  brows  grace- 
fully,  and  accents  them  to  definite  beauty. 

Next,  darken  your  lashes  to  long,  sweep- 
ing loveliness  with  Maybelline  Mascara. 
Either  Solid-form,  or  popular  Cream-form 
(easily  applied  without  water) — it's  a  joy 
to  use — harmless,  tear-proof, non-smarting. 

Dramatize  your  beauty  with  Maybelline 
Eye  Beauty  Aids  today.  Generous  intro- 
ductorv  sizes  now  available  at  all  10c  stores. 


TH€   WORLD'S    LARG€5T 
S€LLiriG  €Y€  B€AUTY  AIDS 
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(chesterfields  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  any 
cigarette  I  ever  smoked 


A     HAPPY     COMBINATION       OF      THE      WORLD'S      BEST      TOBACCOS 


Copyright  1939,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


WHY  CAN'T  I  MARRY  ? 


HOW  A  RADIO  ACTRESS  SOLVED 
LONELY  WOMEN'S  GREATEST  PROBLE 


If 


CAROLE   LOMBARD... 
See  Page  18 


-ith  CLARK  GABLE 


A 


usive  Hardy 
ly  Broadcast 


.,  ,o.d(.s,  WHAT  JUDGE  HARDY  TAUGHT  ANDY  ABOUT  HAPPINESS 
HY  ARE  BENNY  GOODMAN  JOMMY  DORSEY,  ARTIE  SHAW  BATTLING? 


A  REALLY  NEW  LIPSTICK 


Amazing  New  "Perma-Color"  Principle 
Keeps  Lips  Thrilling  Many  Hours  Longer  I 

News  in  lipstick!  Important,  thrilling  news! 
The  glamorous  SAVAGE  you  have  known  so 
well  now  becomes  the  New  SAVAGE 
ThrilLIPSTlCK. ...  a  big,  full-sized  lipstick  in  a 
dashing  swivel  case ! 

And  what  thrills  it  holds  for  YOU !  Its  sensa- 
tional new  " perma-color"  principle  gives  color 
that's  not  just  surface  coating,  but  radiant  red- 
ness that  actually  seems  to  become  a  savagely 
clinging  part  of  your  lips . . .  almost  as  much  a 
part  of  YOU  as  your  lips  themselves.  It  really 
stays  on.  SAVAGE  T£r/7LIP  STICK!  Thrilling 
too,  because  it's  so  much  smoother  to  apply 
than  you  ever  dreamed  lipstick  could  be. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  thrill  of  dis- 
covering that  these  jungle-ish  shades  with  their 
lustrous,  shimmering  highlights  are  the  true 
essence  of  romantic  adventure  in  its  maddest 
whirl.  The  very  first  night  you  wear  one  of 
them  you'll  find  out  how  much  more  alluring 
Savage  reds  really  are. 

The  New  SAVAGE  T£r/7LIPSTICK,  now  at 
all  toilet  counters,  is  genuine  dollar  quality  and 
full  dollar  size . . .  worth  millions  in  glamour . . . 
yet  only  25(£.  This  price  certainly  suggests  that 
you  indulge  the  luxury  of  several  shades ! 
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Imagine  •••at  22  finding  that 

warning  tinge  of  'pink9  on  my  tooth  brush! 


» 


Protect  your  smile!  Help  your  dentist  keep  your  gums  firm  and 
your  teeth  sparkling  with  IPANA  and  MASSAGE 


Well— why  not?  What  made  you  believe 
you  might  be  immune?  That  warning 
tinge  of  "-pink"  can  happen  to  anyone.  Subway 
guard  or  debutante,  factory  hand  or  millionaire, 
schoolgirl  or  athlete— 'pink  tooth  brush"  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

True,  it's  usually  only  a  warning  of  lazy,  ten- 
der, ailing  gums  — but  a  warning  no  sensible 
woman  should  ignore.  Try  it,  and  you're  likely  to 
find  yourself  headed  for  trouble— serious  trouble 
for  that  sparkling  smile. 

Be  smart.  See  your  dentist  and  see  him  today. 
Let  him  put  you  on  the  right  track—let  him  ex- 
plain the  helpful  benefits  of  Ipana  and  massage. 

Never  Ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

Remember— "pink  tooth  brush"  is  only  a  warn- 
ing. You  may  not  be  in  for  serious  trouble,  but 
let  your  dentist  decide.  Usually,  however,  he 
will  tell  you  yours  is  a  case  of  lazy,  tender  gums 
—gums  deprived  of  work  by  our  modern  soft, 
creamy  foods.  He'll  probably  suggest  more  ex- 
ercise for  your  gums— and,  often  "the  healthful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  not  only  to 
clean  teeth  but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the  health 
of  your  gums  as  well.  Massage  a  litde  extra 
Ipana  into  your  gums  every  time  you  clean  your 
teeth.  Circulation  is  aroused  within  the  gum 
tissues  — lazy  gums  awaken  — tend  to  become 
firmer,  healthier. 

Get  a  tube  of  economical  Ipana  at  any  drug- 
gist's today.  Adopt  Ipana  and  massage  as  one 
sensible  way  to  firmer  gums,  brighter  teeth— 
a  more  radiant  smile. 


Ipana  Tooth  Paste 


ILLIONS 

used  by  women 
everywhere...  this 
Modern  Method  of 

Feminine 
Hygiene 
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Zonitors  Are  Greaseless 
Easy  to  Use  .  .  .  Dainty 
Snow-White  •  Antiseptic 

PERHAPS  you  too  have  hoped  that  someone 
would  someday  develop  a  suppository  like 
this!  So  safe  to  use  (free  from  "burn"  danger 
and  harmful  drugs).  So  dainty,  snow-white, 
antiseptic  ...  and  GREASELESS! 

Well,  here  it  is!  Zonitors  kill  germs  at  contact 
and  remain  in  long,  effective  antiseptic  action. 
Absolutely  safe  to  use,  too  —  because  they  con- 
tain no  harmful,  irritating  drugs. 

Zonitors  are  made  with  a  unique  GREASELESS 
base  —  nothing  messy,  nothing  to  melt  or  run. 
They  are  odorless  —  and  deodorizing. 

And  Zonitors  are  easy  to  use!  No  mixing.  No 
fussing.  And  they  wash  away  completely  with 
plain  water. 

Full  instructions  in  package.  $1  for  box  of  12 
individual  glass  vials  —  at  all  U.  S.  and  Cana- 
dian druggists. 

Later,  For  Your  Douche 

Use  2  tablespoons  qf  Zonite  to  each  quart  of 
water  —  for  a  thorough  antiseptic  cleansing. 

Zonite  kills  all  kinds  of  germs  —  at  contact! 
And  it's  a  marvelous  deodorant,  too. 

FREE  booklet  in  plain  envelope  on  request. 
Dept.  3426,  Zonite  Products  Corp.,  Chrysler 
Building,  New 
York  City. 

Each  ini  ndi vid- 
ua! glass  vial. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 

FIRST  PRIZE 
WHAT  WILL  RADIO  DO  NEXT? 

Two  years  ago  if  you  had  men- 
tioned baseball,  football,  or  any  other 
sport  to  my  mother  and  my  sister,  a 
vacant,  good-natured  nod  of  the  head 
would  have  been  the  only  evidence 
they  had  heard  you  speak.  You  could 
have  exclaimed  about  the  prowess  of 
Joe  DiMaggio,  Frank  Demaree,  Sam- 
my Baugh,  or  any  other  sports  lumi- 
naries and  there  would  have  been  no 
answers,  only  a  puzzled  stare. 

Today,  with  radio  bringing  so  many 
sports  events  right  int^  the  kitchen, 
baseball  games,  the  World  Series, 
football  games,  tennis  matches,  etc., 
Mom  and  Sis  are  first-class  sports 
fans.  Ask  them  anything  you  like 
about  the  rules,  players,  records,  and 
they  have  the  right  answer  ready 
every  time.  This  year  they  chose  their 
own  All-America  eleven  and,  I  hate 
to  say  this,  their  team  makes  the  one 
Dad  and  I  picked  look-sort  of  moulted. 

What  won't  radio  do  to  our  women- 
folk next? 

Thomas  Nathan  Pappas, 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

SECOND  PRIZE 

SPIRITUAL   UPLIFT 

I  am  just  a  young  girl  in  my  early 
teens  but  I  do  want  to  say  the  radio's 
a  wonderful  thing.  I  was  injured  by 
an  auto  and  was  a  cripple  for  nearly 
two  years,  was  blind  for  many 
months.  Richard  Maxwell,  the  Gospel 
Singer  on  CBS,  was  an  inspiration  to 
me  during  my  long  illness.  His  sweet 
original  poems  gave  me  the  idea  of 
writing  poetry.  I  took  it  up  just  as  a 
hobby  to  pass  the  weary  hours  away. 
It  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a  hobby 
as  I've  had  two  poems  published  and 
several  have  been  read  over  the  radio. 

Radio  has  helped,  cheered  and  in- 
spired many  shut-ins  and  afflicted 
people,  and  so  I  say  "three  cheers  for 
radio  and  spiritual  programs  of  which 
we  have  so  few." 

Myra  Jean  McGinnis, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

HAVE  YOU   TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 
CAR-RADIO? 

I  thought  that  some  people  might 
wonder  why  they  can't  get  a  very 
clear  reception  over  their  auto  radios. 

I  had  some  trouble  with  mine  until 
I  had  the  speaker  changed  from  under 
the  dash  board  to  the  top  of  the  car. 
I  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
piece  just  over  the  windshield.  This 
can  be  done  and  without  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  woodwork  by  going  to 
some  garage  and  having  it  fixed  for 
a  very  reasonable  cost.  They  will  find 
it  is  well  worth  the  time  and  cost  to 
have  it  changed. 

Marshall  McWaorter, 

Altoona,  Florida 

FOURTH  PRIZE 
MODESTLY.  WE  TAKE  A  BOWI 

Every  month  I  spend  ten  or  more 
hours    reading    Radio    Mirror — only 
(Please  turn  page) 


GO  TO  SLEEP,  MARY 
THAT  PHONE  WON'T  RING  TONIGHT 


No  dates  for  the  girl  with  underarm  odor 

Wise  girls  make  sure  of  charm  —  with  MUM 


NO  ONE  called  her  yesterday— surely 
some  one  will  tonight!  And  yet  in 
her  heart  Mary  fears  that  'phone  won't 
ring . . .  tonight,  or  tomorrow  either. 

For  Mary  can't  help  noticing  that  the 
men  she  knows  neglect  her  lately.  She 
never  thinks,  of  course,  that  she  has 
grown  careless— guilty  of  underarm  odor. 
She  forgets  that  in  spite  of  her  bath,  un- 
derarms always  need  Mum! 

A  bath  can  only  care  for  past  perspi- 
ration—but Mum  prevents  odor  to  come. 
Hours  after  your  bath  has  faded  Mum 
keeps  underarms  sweet,  your  popularity 
safe.  More  women  use  Mum  than  any 


other  deodorant— it's  so  easy  to  use,  so 
safe,  so  utterly  dependable. 

MUM  IS  SAFE  I  Mum  has  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  Seal  to  tell  you 
it's  harmless  to  clothing  And  even  after 
underarm  shaving,  notice  how  Mum  ac- 
tually soothes  the  skin. 

MUM  IS  QUICK  I  In  thirty  seconds  you're 
through.  Yet  this  fragrant  cream  protects 
all  day. 

MUM  IS  SURE  I  Without  stopping  perspi- 
ration, Mum  prevents  odor.  Get  Mum 
at  any  druggist's  today.  Give  underarms 
daily  care  and  be  truly  lovely,  attractive. 


BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  CHARM  — USE  MUM  I 


..BUT  NO  BATH  CAN  KEEP 
UNDERARMS  FRESH  ALL 

EVENIN6.    I'LL  LEND  YOU 

MY  MUM 


TO  HERSELF 

,      THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  TIME 

BILL'S  ASKED  ME  HOME- 

I'M  6LAD  I  BORROWED 

JANE'S  MUM 


On  Sanitary  Napkins 

Avoid  danger  of  embar- 
rassment! Thousands  of 
.  women  use  Mum  for  san- 
itary napkins  because 
Mum  is  gentle,  safe! 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


RADIO    MIRROR 


$25,000.00 


25  GRAND  PRIZES  OF  $1,000  EACH 
Decide  Now  to  Win  One  of  Them! 

yf~LREAT>Y  True  Story  has  paid  $571,000  in  prizes  for  true  stories  written  by 
<^_yji  its  readers.  The  bulk  of  this  huge  sum  has  gone  to  men  and  women  who  never 
before  had  written  for  publication.  And  now  comes  another  glorious  opportunity. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  to  be  paid  for  the  twenty-five  best  true 
stories  submitted  on  or  before  Friday, 
March  31,  1939.  CONTEST    RULES 

One  thousand  dollars  each  for  twenty-five 
true  stories,  simply  and  convincingly  told — 
what  a  chance  for  you  to  cash  in  richly  on 
a  memory!  For  all  true  stories  are  simply 
memories  of  past  happenings  either  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  set  them  down  or  the 
lives  of  persons  whom  they  know.  Surely 
in  your  own  life  or  the  life  of  an  acquain- 
tance there  is  a  happening  which,  if  set 
down  in  words,  would  put  you  in  line  for 
one  of  the  twenty-five  $1,000  grand  prizes. 
It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  not  to  write  it. 
In  your  own  best  interests  start  today. 

In  writing  your  story,  tell  it  simply  and 
clearly  just  as  it  happened,  being  sure  to 
include  all  background  information,  such 
as  parentage,  surroundings  and  other  facts 
necessary  to  give  a  reader  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  speak  plainly.  Our  magazines  are  de- 
voted to  the  portrayal  of  life  as  it  is 
actually  lived,  so  certainly  you  are  justified 
in  describing  fully  and  frankly  any  situa- 
tion that  actually  happened.  Above  all,  do 
not  refrain  from  writing  it  for  fear  you  lack 
the  necessary  skill.  Trained  literary  ability 
is  not  necessary.  Yours  does  not  need  to 
be  the  best  story  submitted,  nor  the  tenth 
best,  nor  the  twentieth.  If  it  should  be  the 
twenty-fifth  best  still  it  would  be  worth 
$1,000  to  you.  Certainly  you  can  hope  to  be 
among  the  best  twenty-five. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of 
tragedy,  happiness,  failure  or  success,  if  it 
contains  the  interest  and  human  quality  we 
seek  it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of 
less  merit  no  matter  how  beautifully  or 
skilfully  written  they  may  be. 

Judging  upon  this  basis,  to  each  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  submitting  the  twenty- 
five  best  true  stories  will  be  awarded  a 
grand  prize  of  $1,000.  You  may  be  among 
them,  but  only  if  you  write  and  send  in 
your  story. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  method  of  presenting  true  stories 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  effective,  by 
all  means  mail  the  coupon  today  and  one 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Also  do  not 
fail  to  read  the  rules  carefully  and  follow 
them  out  in  particular,  thus  making  sure 
that  your  story  will  reach  us  in  such  form 
as  to  insure  its  full  consideration  for  prize 
or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story, 
send  it  in.  By  mailing  it  as  soon  as  possible 
you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last-minute  land- 
slide, insure  your  story  of  an  early  reading 
and  enable  us  to  determine  the  winners  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


AH  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives 
of  the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  1,000  or  more 
than  50,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use 
thm  tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.  Do  not  roll. 
^P2JJPT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  RECORD  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  WITH 
SUBMITTAL.  If  your  story  is  accompanied  by 
your  signed  statement  not  to  return  it,  if  it  Is 
not  acceptable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  in  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, an  acknowledgment  or  rejection  notice  will 
be  mailed.  No  corrections  can  be  made  in  manu- 
scripts after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence 
can  be  entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted or  rejected. 

Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
members  of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our.  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  story  is  awarded  a  prize 
a  check  for  the  balance  due  will  be  mailed  after 
the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision.    " 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  storv  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. " 

Submit  your  manuscripts  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage 

This  contest  ends  Friday.  March  31,  1939. 
u     i  ^e,ss   your  """""scripts  *or  this   contest  to 
Macfadden   Publications,   Inc.,   Dept.   38C     P    O 
Box  490,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y* 


— COUPON- 
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Macfadden   Publications,    Inc.,    Dept.   38C 
P.  O.  Box  490.  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

fl?a.?e.?£nd.m?,myIree  °°PV  ot  y°ur  booklet  en- 
titled Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories."  s 


Name 

Street 

Town  state 

(Print  plain.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.) 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
one  cent  an  hour  for  my  favorite  en- 
tertainment. 

First,  I  find  information  about  radio 
programs,  stars,  etc. 

Second,  inspiration,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  few  articles  of  every  issue 
of  Radio  Mirror. 

Third,  I  enjoy  the  quizzes  every 
month  and  who  doesn't.  A  person  is 
always  flattered  to  find  how  much 
knowledge  he  has. 

Fourth,  drama  is  brought  to  me  in 
the  form  of  adaptations  of  unforget- 
able  radio  plays  and  the  serial  stories. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Eagleton, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

OH,  TO  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN! 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  5 
p.m.  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany carries  a  program  called  "Let's 
Pretend."  This  is  a  children's  hour 
presentation,  a  real  children's  hour 
with  dramatized  fairy  tales  and  folk 
lore  instead  of  the  usual  blood  and 
thunder  melodramas  that  take  up  the 
time  in  so  many  children's  hours.  The 
parts  are  all  taken  by  children,  and 
these  young  folks  get  into  the  spirit 
of  the  play  with  the  skill  of  old 
troupers. 

I  am  past  sixty,  yet  find  it  a  pleasure 
to  tune  in  twice  a  week  and  dream 
of  the  time,  fifty  years  ago,  when  a 
book  of  fairy  tales  read  by  lamplight 
brought  me  romance  and  adventure 
that  was  perhaps  impossible,  yet 
made  pleasant  daydreams  that  live  in 
memory  happily  ever  after. 

Otto  E.  Schmidt, 

Amelia,  Ohio 

SIXTH  PRIZE 

HAIL   RADIO'S   FORGOTTEN    MAN! 

Praise  has  been  given  the  radio 
singer,  the  musician,  the  actor,  and 
the  comedian,  but  who  gives  praise 
to  one  of  the  most  important  artists 
of  radio — namely  the  sound  effects 
man? 

He  it  is,  who  can  very  nearly  ruin 
a  good  play,  or  make  it  outstanding. 
Why — what  would  the  Lone  Ranger 
do  without  the  sound  of  horses' 
hooves  to  represent  his  horse,  Silver? 
He  would  very  likely  lose  half  his 
child  audience!  And  what  would  the 
poor  man  do  who  wants  to  convey  to 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES- 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize $5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $  1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  if 
not  later  than  February  24,  1939.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the  magazine. 


WAS  A  LEMON 


IN  THE 


99 


#     * 


"For  several  unhappy  years  I  was  a  lemon  in  the 
garden  of  love. 

"While  other  girls,  no  more  attractive  than  I, 
were  invited  everywhere,  I  sat  home  alone. 

"While  they  were  getting  engaged  or  married,  I 
watched  men  come  and  go. 

"Why  did  they  grow  indifferent  to  me  so  quickly? 
What  was  my  trouble? 

"A  chance  remark  showed  me  the  humiliating 
truth.  My  own  worst  enemy  was  my  breath.  The 
very  thing  I  hated  in  others,  I  myself  was  guilty  of. 

"From  the  day  I  started  using  Listerine  Antiseptic* 
.  .  .  things  took  a  decided  turn  for  the  better. 

"I  began  to  see  people  ...  go  places.  Men,  inter- 
esting men,  wealthy  men  admired  me  and  took  me 
everywhere. 

"Now,  one  nicer  than  all  the  rest  has  asked  me 
to  marry  him. 

"Perhaps  in  my  story  there  is  a  hint  for  other 
women  who  think  they  are  on  the  shelf  before  their 
time;  who  take  it  for  granted  that  their  breath  is 
beyond  reproach  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not." 


SjeListerine  Antiseptic  cleans  and  freshens  the  mouth,  halts 
fermentation  of  food  particles,  a  major  cause  of  mouth  odors, 
and  leaves  the  breath  sweeter,  purer,  and  more  agreeable.  Use 
it  morning  and  night,  and  between  times  belore  business  and 
social  engagements.  It  pays  rich  dividends  in  popularity. 
I.amrfrt  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  I '.ouis.  Mo. 
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AID  YOUR  GUMS 
WHILE  YOU  CLEAN 
[R  TEETH 


FOR  BRILLIANT  TEETH 
-A  SPARKLING  SMILE 

Start  A/ou/  to 

Massage  Crams 

with  For  hart's 


YOU,  too,  can  have  lovely  bright 
teeth  and  a  sparkling  smile  . . . 
If  you  guard  your  gums  as  well  as 
your  teeth. 

To  do  this,  use  Forhan's.  It  does 
both  jobs: — cleans  teeth  .  .  .  aids 
gums.  So  massage  gums  with 
Forhan's  every  time  you  brush  your 
teeth.  Forhan's  and  massage  stimu- 
late gums — help  make  them  firm, 
sound  and  healthy  .  .  .  And,  as 
dentists  know — healthier  gums 
mean  brighter  teeth! 

Cooperate  with  Your  Dentist 
What  your  dentist  can  do  for 
soft,  tender,  bleeding  gums  is 
worth  many  times  his  fee.  But 
even  his  expert  care  can  fail — if  you 
neglect  your  job  at  home.  To  help 
your  dentist  keep  your  gums  Arm 
and  healthy — your  teeth  bright 
— brush  teeth  and  massage  gums 
twice  every  day 
with  Forhan's 
Toothpaste. 

TRIAL   OFFER  — For 

generous   trial   tube, 
send  101  to  Dept.  434. 
^ Forhan's,   New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 
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FACING 


Larry  Clinton,  of  the  Tommy  Riggs  show  on  NBC,  is  one  of  the 
big-name  bandleaders  you'll  see  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 


IS  THE  sprit  between  Mildred  Bailey 
and  her  xylophone-playing  hus- 
band, Red  Norvo,  a  permanent 
thing?  .  .  .  Don't  be  surprised  if  Dave 
Rubinoff  makes  a  remarkable  come- 
back before  summer  .  .  .  Ben  Bernie 
is  playing  his  first  hotel  dance  date 
since  1929.  Now  installed  in  New 
York's  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Bernie 
last  played  in  a  hotel  room  at  the 
Roosevelt  B.  L.  —  Before  Lombardo. 
However  the  Old  Maestro  is  playing 
a  limited  engagement  and  Tommy 
Dorsey's  crew  succeeds  his  band  in 
March. 

Larry  Clinton  is  turning  down 
lucrative  offers  from  New  York 
hotels  because  he  has  a  big  deal  set 
once  the  World's  Fair  opens  .  .  .  Anita 
Boyer  has  recuperated  from  her  oper- 
ation and  is  once  again  singing  hus- 
band-and-wife  duets  with  bandleader 
Dick  Barrie  .  .  .  Hal  Kemp  and  Martha 
Stephenson,  cafe-society  deb,  defied 
superstition  to  wed  on  Friday  the 
thirteenth  .  .  .  Bill  McCune  gets  a 
Mutual  network  wire  when  he  plays 
from  the  Hotel  Bossert  Marine  Roof 
in  Brooklyn,  beginning  April  3. 

"A  Pocketful  of  Dreams"  was  ranked 
the  most  popular  tune  of  1938  while 
"A-Tisket,  A-Tasket,"  was  heard  most 
often  in  1938  on  your  ether  waves 
.  .  .  Jan  Savitt  replaces  Art  Shaw  in 
Gotham's  Hotel  Lincoln  ...  Benny 
Goodman  is  in  the  midst  of  a  record- 
breaking  cross-country  tour  ...  A 
novel  way  of  plugging  song  hits  has 
been  devised  by  Sammy  Kaye  in  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York.  Every- 
one in  the  room  on  Wednesday  nights 
gets  a  number.  A  draw  is  made  from 
a  top  hat.  If  the  number  picked  out 
belongs  to  a  music  publisher,  Kaye 
"plugs"  that  publisher's  newest  tune 
three  times  during  the  next  week.  If 
the  number  picked  belongs  to  any 
regular  non-professional  diner,  the 
latter  picks  the  name  of  a  publisher 
out  of  another  hat.   That  lucky  pub- 


lisher gets  his  tune  "plugged"  but 
must  pay  for  the  diner's  evening  of 
entertainment.  Incidentally  Kaye  re- 
mains at  the  Commodore  until  April 
30. 

Bea  Wain,  who  sings  with  Larry 
Clinton,  has  frequently  been  cited  for 
her  excellent  diction.  When  she  sings 
a  number,  you  can  be  sure  of  hearing 
the  words  distinctly.  It's  more  than 
a  coincidence  then,  that  she  is  married 
to  announcer  Andre  Baruch.  Ever 
since  Baruch  has  known  Bea,  he  has 
impressed  upon  her  the  importance  of 
good  diction  .  .  .  After  a  long  illness, 
Mrs.  Mark  Warnow  passed  away  in 
Florida,  where  she'd  gone  to  recover 
her  health. 

Where  Do  Bands  Come  From? 

The  question  is  asked  daily  of  the 
musical  men  now  on  top.  Twelve 
months  ago  Larry  Clinton  was  just  a 
good  arranger.  Three  years  ago 
Tommy  Dorsey's  name  meant  little 
in  radio  circles.  And  four  years  ago 
Benny  Goodman  was  known  to  the 
music  trade  as  a  swell  clarinet  player. 

Three  factors  make  or  break  new 
bands.  They  are  the  college  students, 
radio,  and  records. 

From  these  three  sources  one  can 
soon  learn  who  the  next  sweet  or 
swing  sensation  will  be.  At  RCA- 
Victor  word  comes  that  1939  will  be 
a  banner  year  for  Artie  Shaw  and 
Glenn  Miller.  Shaw  is  already  estab- 
lished with  a  network  commercial  and 
best-selling  disks.  The  college  kids 
have  adopted  him. 

More  is  to  be  heard  from  Miller,  the 
trombonist-arranger  now  heard  over 
NBC  from  the  Paradise  Restaurant 
in  New  York.  Coming  from  New 
England  as  an  ace  arranger  for  big 
bands,  Glenn  soon  groomed  his  band 
for  bigger  things  after  meeting  with 
plaudits  at  several  eastern  seats  of 
learning.      He    wrote    a    tune    titled 


THE  MUSIC 


By 

KEN      ALDEN 


"Sold  American,"  took  it  to  his  pub- 
lisher and  sent  it  to  England.  To  date 
it  has  sold  300,000  copies  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Glenn  has  wisely  equipped  his  or- 
chestra with  a  fine  vocalist — Ray 
Eberle,  brother  of  Jimmy  Dorsey's 
vocalist. 

While  Other  Rids  Were  Playing  Tag 

Of  the  new  crop  of  rhythm  singers 
currently  available  on  the  kilocycles, 
kindest  words  are  said  for  Joan  Ed- 
wards on  the  Paul  Whiteman  stanzas. 
Like  so  many  other  successful 
chirpers,  Joan  says  she  owes  her  new- 
found fame  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  sickly  child. 

The  family  doctor  forbade  her  to 
skip  rope,  roller  skate  or  indulge  in 
any  active  games.  In  order  to  have 
something  to  do  to  amuse  herself, 
Joan  took  up  the  piano.  She  didn't 
have  to  be.  coaxed  to  practise.  She 
played  on  the  keyboards  for  several 
hours  a  day  and  soon  became  con- 
versant with  Mozart,  Debussy,  and 
Chopin. 

Presently  she  developed  a  taste  for 


modern  music  and  asked  her  teacher 
to  give  her  piano  lessons  by  Stra- 
vinsky, Gershwin  and  Grofe.  From 
there  it  was  just  a  step  to  "Stormy 
Weather,"  the  first  popular  song  Joan 
ever  sang.  She  did  it  at  a  party  on 
her  sixteenth  birthday,  and,  almost 
without  realizing  it,  found  she  had 
worked  out  an  arrangement  of  her 
own  in  which  she  had  used  as  a  base, 
the  works  of  the  masters. 

Today  Joan  is  grateful  for  all  the 
practising  she  did  while  other  kids 
were  playing  tag. 

Her  health  today?  Fine,  thank  you. 

Turning  the  Tables 

We  all  know  that  Benny  Goodman, 
kingpin  of  swing,  is  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  classics.  How  in  the  wee  hours, 
long  after  his  regular  danceband  ses- 
sions, commercial  broadcasts  and  jam 
jaunts  are  forgotten,  the  Chicago 
clarinetist  hibernates  to  his  inner 
sanctum  to  listen  to  recordings  of 
Brahms,  Beethoven  and  Bach,  is  all 
past  history. 

Just  recently  Goodman  played  sev- 
eral concerts  in  Town  Hall  and  seemed 


Joan   Edwards:  she's  famous  now 
because   she .  was   a   sickly   child. 


eager  to  drop  his  swing  clarinet  for 
one  expressing  the  music  of  the  ages. 
This  hidden  passion  of  Goodman 
brings  to  light  another  musician  who 
likes  to  turn  the  tables.  He  is  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Courboin,  the  great  or- 
ganist. Recently  decorated  by  the 
Belgian  government  with  the  Order 
of  Leopold,  a  very  high  award,  did 
not  prevent  the  kindly  artist  from 
expanding  his  talents. 

(Please  turn  to  page  8) 


C'MOM  HOME  WITH  M£,  HONEY 

I'LL  PUT  ON  A  FASHION  SHOW  ALL  FOR 
^  you  —  NEW  DRESS,  NEW  JEWELRY 
—  EVERYTHING 


YOUR  HANDS —  SO  RED  AND 

CHAPPED  THEy  MAKE  YOUR  NEW 

BRACELET  LOOK  CHEAP.  HERE,  USE 

HINDS  HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM 

HINDS  WORKS 

PAST., 


f   HINDS  HONEY  AND  ALMOND 
\CREAflA  IS  EXTRA-CREAMY— 
f  EXTRA-SOFTENING. 

\WUEN  IT  DOES  wind-chapped 

y  HANDS  SO  MUCH  GOOD,  JUST 
I    THINK  HOW  HELPFUL  IT  IS 
**>-.       FOR  ORDINARY 
kl   HOUSEWORK 

\2\  chapping! 


NOW,  HONEY,  HOW  DO  I  LOOK  ?  DON' 
TELL  ME —'LIKE 

A  HOUSEWIFE.1'     ,  {   ANYBODY  WOULD 

THINK  YOU'D 

STEPPED  OUT  OF  A 

FASHION  MAGAZINE) 

ONLY  ONE  THING'S 

WRONG - 
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YES... 

CHAPPED  HANDS 

FEEL  SMOOTHER.' 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  coaxes 
back  the  softness  that  cold  and  steam  heat 
take  away.  10<,  25<,  50<,  $1  sizes. 


EXTRA  BONUS  BOTTLE  Nearly  20%  more  lo- 
tion  in  Hinds  Bonus  Bottle!  A  gift  — when  you  buy  Hinds 
medium  size.  Money  back  on  medium  size,  where  you  bought 
it,  if  Hinds  doesn't  make  your  chapped  hands  feel  smoother. 
Hinds  Two-Bottle  Bargain  at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 


INDS 


FOR 


HANDS 


SLIMMER 

. . .  at  once  I 

WOULD  you  like  to  SLENDERIZE  your 
SILHOUETTE  .  .  .  and  wear  dresses 
sizes  smaller?  That  is  iust  what  the  Thynmold 
Perforated  Rubber  Girdle  will  do  for  you!  But  you 
won't  believe  it  possible  unless  you  actually  try  it 
yourself.  That  is  why  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful 
THYNMOLD  Girdle  and  Brassiere  to  test  for  10 
days  at  our  expense.  If  you  cannot  wear  a  dress 
smaller  than  you  normally  wear,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

BULGES  Smoothed  Out  INSTANTLY! 

■  Make  the  simple  silhouette  test!  Stand  before  a 
mirror  in  your  ordinary  foundation.  Notice  the 
bumps  of  fat . . .  the  thickness  of  waist ...  the  width 
of  hips.  Now  slip  into  your 
THYNMOLD  and  see  the  amaz- 
ing difference!  Your  new  outline 
is  not  only  smaller,  but  all  bulges- 
have  been  smoothed  out  instantly! 


con**0 
k       -otf* 


Test  THYNMOLD  for  10  days 
at  our  expense! 

■  Make  the  silhouette  test 
the  minute  you  receive  your 
THYNMOLD.  Then  wear  it  10 
days  and  make  the  mirror  test 
again.  You  will  be  amazed.  If 
you  are  not  delighted  ...  if 
THYNMOLD  does  not  correct 
your  figure  faults  and  do 
everything  you  expect,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

Made  of  the  Famous 
PERFOLASTIC  RUBBER 

■  THYNMOLD  is  the  modern 
solution  to  the  bulging  waistline 
and  broad  hips.  Its  pure  Para 
rubber  is  perforated  to  help 
body  moisture  evaporate...  its  soft 
inner  .lining  is  fused  into  the 
rubber  for  long  wear  and  the 
special  lace-back  feature  allows 
ample  adjustment  for  change  in 
size.  The  overlapping  Brassiere 
gives  a  support  and  freedom  of 
action  impossible  in  a  one-piece 
foundation. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  folder 


DIRECT     PRODUCTS     CO.,     INC. 

Dept.  184,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send    me    illustrated    folder     describing    Thynmold 
Rubber  Girdle  and  Brassiere,   sample  of  perforated 
material  and  full  details  of  your  10-day  Trial  Offer. 

Name 

A ddress 
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That  for  superstition!  Hal  Kemp  married  Martha  Steph- 
enson Friday  the  13th,  and  stood  under  a  ladder  too! 


{Continued  from  preceding  page) 
At  a  recent  dinner  party  he  amazed 
a  gathering  by  leaping  to  the  piano 
to  play  some  modern  swing  composi- 
tions. 

Goodman,    the    concert    clarinetist. 
Courboin,  the  jivin'  jitterbug! 
*       »       * 

The  Radio  MrRROR-Facing  the  Music 
dance  band  poll  has  developed  this 
season  into  a  close  contest  between 
Benny  Goodman,  1938's  winner,  and 
Eddy  Duchin.  This  swing  to  Duchin 
is  probably  due  to  Eddy's  current 
commercial  series. 

Not  far  behind  Goodman  and 
Duchin  are  Horace  Heidt,  Guy  Lom- 
bardo,  Sammy  Kaye,  Kay  Kyser,  and 
Tommy  Dorsey. 

A  word  to  the  jives  is  sufficient.  If 
you  haven't  voted,  don't  say  I  didn't 
warn  you.    The  poll  ends  in  June. 

The  Famous  Feud  Continues 
The    feud    between    Sammy    Kaye 
and  Kay  Kyser  continues. 


Ken  Alden, 
Facing  the  Music, 
RADIO  MIRROR, 
122  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

I  want  to  know  more  about 
He  is  my  rec- 
ommendation for  "The  Band 
of  the  Month." 

NAME  

ADDRESS 

(Each  month  Ken  Alden  will 
write  a  feature  piece  on  "the  band 
of  the  month"  telling  all  you  want 
to  know  about  the  favorite  maes- 
tros.  Your  vote  will  help  deter- 
mine his  selection.) 


To  celebrate  the  1939  World's  Fair, 
Mutual  network  engineers  devised  an 
elaborate  microphone  for  dance  band 
pickups,  that  resembled  the  trylon  and 
perisphere,  symbols  of  Grover  Wha- 
len's  Flushing  fiesta. 

Pictures  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
showing  the  maestros  posing  before 
the  streamlined  gadget.  Bandsmen  in- 
vited were  Guy  Lombardo,  Joe 
Venuti,  Tommy  Dorsey,  Benny  Good- 
man, Eddy  Duchin,  Kay  Kyser  and 
Sammy  Kaye! 

The  scene  of  operation  was  the 
Mutual  Playhouse,  where  Kay  Kyser's 
broadcasts  originate. 

Those  in  the  know,  waited  eagerly, 
like  excited  ringside  fans  for  the 
meeting  between  the  K's.  Would  they 
come  to  blows?  Would  some  snappy 
dialog  develop  that  witnesses  could 
retell  to  their  swing  chiliun?  It  had 
all  the  melodrama  of  a  Gang  Busters 
program. 

Kyser  was  the  first  one  to  arrive; 
Finding  that  he  was  too  early,  he 
went  to  the  stage  of  the  playhouse 
and  worked  over  some  arrangements. 
Meantime,  Sammy  marched  in.  Paci- 
fists decided  to  act.  They  rushed 
through  the  picture  taking  of  Sammy 
in  record-breaking  time.  A  cordon  of 
press  agents  surrounded  Sammy  and 
marched  him  briskly  to  the  exit.  But 
Kyser  never  turned  around  during 
the  picture  taking  of  his  "rival." 

But  as  soon  as  the  swing  and  sway 
sultan  left,  Kyser  carefully  dropped 
what  he  was  doing  to  joyfully  greet 
the  other  bandsmen. 

The  Battle  of  the  Century  was 
called  off.  These  two  young  gentle- 
men of  singing  song  titles  tactfully 
avoided  the  big  steene. 

Those  optimistic  souls  who  counted 
on  this  rendezvous  as  another  Munich, 
will  have  to  bide  their  time. 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet 

Prelude  to  a  Kiss;  Day  After  Day 

(Victor   26106B),    Richard    Himber— A 


haunting  treatment  of  Duke  Ellington's 
lovely  song  that  will  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten. Welcome  warbling  by  Stuart 
Allen. 

Sing  for  Your  Supper;  This  Can't  Be 
Love  (Brunswick  8257),  Horace  Heidt 
— Careful  presentation  of  these  two 
smoothies  from  "The  Boys  from  Syra- 
cuse." Brigadiers  Cotton  and  Goodman 
vocalize  effectively. 

You're  Gonna  See  a  Lot  of  Me;  Um- 
brella Man  (Victor  2617B),  Sammy 
Kaye — Graceful  melodies  manipulated 
by  the  swing  and  sway  Stokowski. 

My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy;  Most 
Gentlemen  Don't  .Like  Love  (Bruns- 
wick 8252),  Mary  Martin  and  Eddy 
Duchin — The  platter  of  the  month. 
Mary  Martin,  current  toast  of  Broad- 
way, warbles  two  sly  Cole  Porter  dit- 
ties filled  with  words  of  wisdom.  Eddy 
Duchin's  accompaniment  is  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 
Some  Like  It  Swing 

Yacht  Club  Swing;  Muskat  Ramble 
(Bluebird  B10035A),  Fats  Waller— 
Fifty-second  Street  flavor  complete,  ex- 
cept for  Waller's  customary  wail.  Eddie 
DeLange's  band  gets  tricky  on  the  re- 
verse side. 

Hold  Tight;  Jungle  Drums  (Vocalion 
M925),  Sidney  Bechet — One  of  those 
torrid  tomes  with  little  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, but  particularly  endearing  to 
swingsters. 

Sweet  Sue;  Tin  Roof  Blues  (Victor 
26105A),  Tommy  Dorsey — That  age- 
less girl  friend  of  Victor  Young  gets 
inoculated  with  a  Dorsey  arrangement, 
which  proves  there's  life  in  the  old  gal 
yet.  Reminiscent  of  Tommy's  unfor- 
gettable "Marie."  A  very  low  bow  to 
the  trumpet  section  on  both  sides  of 
the  disk. 


Presenting  a  high  priestess, 
a  high  priest,  and  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Swing.  Below,  the 
high  priestess,  Martha  Tilton 
who  is  Benny  Goodman's  vocalist. 


Jeepers  Creepers;  Devil  with  the 
Devil  (Victor  26108A),  Larry  Clinton- 
Subtle  swing  decorated  with  two  orig- 
inal arrangements.  The  latter  tune  is 
much  like  "Shadrach."  Ford  Leary 
sings  enthusiastically. 

Thanks  for  Everything;  Between  a 
Kiss  and  a  Sigh  (Bluebird  B10055B), 
Art    Shaw — The    current    white-haired 


Above,  High  Priest  Gene  Krupa 
gives  a  few  lessons  in  drum- 
ming to  Disciple  Jackie  Coop- 
Jackie  leads  his  own  band, 
and    they    say    it's    plenty    hot. 


boy  of  the  jitterbugs  gives  ample  proof 
of  his  abilities  on  this  platter.  Not  too 
loud,  a  previous  Shaw  shortcoming. 
Promenade;  Hare  and  Hounds 
(Brunswick  M912),  Phil  Lang — Two 
excellent  novelties  by  this  promising 
conductor- composer  and  comrade -in- 
arms of  Morton  Gould.  Put  this  lad 
down  in  your  future  book. 


To  look  your  Loveliest 
you  must  have 
lovely  Skin!" 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

"Any  girl  looks  her  loveliest  when  her  skin  is 
fresh  and  appealing.  Camay's  the  beauty 
care  I  recommend  because  its  gentle  cleans- 
ing has  helped  my  skin  to  look  so  radiantly 

fresh  " 

'       '  (Signed)  Patricia  Ryan 

January  3,  1939      (Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Ryan,  Jr.) 

nERE's  a  special  charm  in  a  lovely  complexion 
a  charm  you  ought  to  have!  And  Mrs.  Ryan, 
like  so  many  happy  brides,  says,  "Use  Camay!" 

You'll  soon  see  why!  So  many  girls  who  use  it 
say  they've  never  found  another  soap  with  quite 
the  same  rich,  fragrant  lather.  Camay  cleanses 
thoroughly,  and  yet  it's  wonderfully  mild! 

Thousands  of  girls  rely  on  Camay  for  com- 
plexion and  bath.  It's  so  refreshing  to  the  skin- 
helps  bring  out  all-over  loveliness— yet  costs  so 
little!  Get  three  cakes  today! 


Camay 

THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


Lips  that  invite  love  must  be  soft  lips  .  .  . 
sweetly  smooth,  blessedly  free  from  any 
roughness  or  parching. 

So— choose  your  lipstick  wisely!  Coty  Sub- 
Deb  Lipstick  does  double  duty.  It  lends  your 
lips  warm,  ardent  color.  But— it  also  helps  to 
protect  lips  from  lipstick  parching. 

This  Coty  benefit  is  partly  due  to  "Theo- 
broma."  Eight  drops  of  this  softening  ingre- 
dient go  into  every  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick.  In 
seven  fashion-setting  shades,  50^. 

New-" Air-Spun"  Rouge.  Actually  blended 
by  air,  it  has  a  new  exquisite 
smoothness,  glowing  colors. 
Shades  match  the  Lipstick.  50tf . 


SUB-DEE 
LIPSTICK  50« 


By    DAN    SENSENEY 


SOME  day  you'll  look  back  on  the 
radio  season  of  1938-1939  and  re- 
member it  as  the  one  which- 
brought  something  new  in  variety 
programs — The  Circle,  Sunday  nights 
on  NBC,  starring  Carole  Lombard, 
Ronald  Colman,  Cary  Grant,  Groucho 
and  Chico  Marx,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
and  Robert  Emmett  Dolan's  orchestra. 

The  sponsors  themselves  couldn't 
tell  after  the  first  broadcast  whether 
the  show  would  be  a  success  or  not — 
it  was  too  different,  too  much  off  the 
beaten  path,  and  maybe  a  little  too 
sophisticated.  But  anyway,  it  was 
different! 

Going  backstage  at  The  Circle,  here 
are  some  things  about  it  you  didn't 
know: 

The  members  of  The  Circle  actually 
sit  in  one — or  at  any  rate,  in  a  semi- 
circle. They're  ranged  about  a  semi- 
circular table  with  a  swinging  boom 
microphone  in  the  middle — movable 
so  it  can  come  to  the  speakers  instead 
of  making  them  go  to  it.  Lawrence 
Tibbett,  when  he  sings,  is  the  only 
person  who  ever  stands  up  to  broad- 
cast on  this  show. 

Carole  Lombard  is  the  first  person 
who  ever  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  famous  Colman  reserve.  When 
she  breezed  in  for  the  first  rehearsal 
she  greeted  him  with  a  "Hello,  Ron- 
nie!" much  to  the  consternation  of 
everyone  else,  who  had  never  gotten 
past  calling  him  Ronald  at  their  most 
intimate.  But  Ronnie  seemed  to  like 
the  nickname,  and  it's  stuck — so  much 
so  that  they  use  it  on  the  broadcast. 

There's   a   studio   audience  present, 


but  it  is  forbidden  to  applaud.  On  one 
broadcast  three  people  got  so  carried 
away  by  one  of  Tibbett's  songs  that 
they  started  to  clap.  Ronnie  had  his 
gavel  ready,  and  was  about  to  use  it 
to  restore  order  when  the  offending 
spectators  stopped,  covered  with  em- 
barrassment. 

Benita  Hume,  who  is  Mrs.  Ronald 
Colman,  and  Phyllis  Brooks,  who  may 
some  day  be  Mrs.  Cary  Grant,  are  in- 
terested spectators  at  each  rehearsal 
and  broadcast. 

Cary  Grant,  after  signing  dozens  of 
autograph  cards  as  he  arrived  at  the 
studio  for  his  first  broadcast,  went  in- 
side and  began  heckling  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  for  their  auto- 
graphs. This  was  a  strange  if  not 
serious  breach  of  Hollywood  etiquette, 
and  there  were  raised  eyebrows  until 
Cary  broke  down  and  admitted  that 
he  has  a  kid  brother  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, who  collects  autographs  and  em- 
ploys Cary  as  his  Hollywood  repre- 
sentative. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  is  a  foot-tapper 
when  he  sings — even  when  he  un- 
corks an  aria  from  grand  opera. 

John  Fraser,  announcer  for  The 
Circle,  will  never  worry  about  the 
unlucky  significance  of  the  number 
13  again.  He  was  born  in  1913,  he  was 
the  thirteenth  announcer  auditioned 
for  the  program,  and  its  first  re- 
hearsal was  on  Friday  the  thirteenth. 

On  one  broadcast  the  standing 
microphone  for  Tibbett's  use  had 
something  wrong  with  it.  It  wobbled. 
Time  was  short,  so  instead  of  hunting 
up  a  new  microphone  the  studio  en- 


Eight  ilmp*  of  "Theobroma"  go  into  every  "Sub-Deb" Lip- 
Hick.  That'i  how  Coty  guards  against  lipstick  parching. 
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Stars  of  NBC's  Kellogg  Radio  Show  look  pretty  for  the 
camera — starting  left,  Groucho  Marx,  Cary  Grant,  Lawrence 
Tibbett,  Carole  Lombard,  Chico  Marx  and  Ronald  Colman. 
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gineers  found  some  filled  sandbags 
which  are  kept  around  for  use  in  case 
of  flood,  and  banked  them  around  the 
base  of  the  microphone.  Groucho 
Marx  strolled  in  a  few  minutes  later, 
saw   the   arrangement,   and   sneered: 

"Bunch  of  alarmists!" 

*  *       * 

Funny  the  way  things  happen  in 
radio.  Morton  Downey  wouldn't  be 
back  on  the  air  now,  singing  Monday 
nights  with  Eddy  Duchin's  orchestra, 
if  the  sponsor  of  the  Pall  Mall  pro- 
gram hadn't  dropped  in  at  the  Persian 
Room  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  The  sponsor  didn't  par- 
ticularly want  a  soloist  on  the  pro- 
gram, which  was  starring  Duchin  and 
his  orchestra,  but  when  he  sat  down 
in  the  Persian  Room  and  heard 
Downey  sing  a  solo,  with  the  Duchin 
band  as  accompaniment,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  anything  so  good  had 
to  be  on  his  show.  A  couple  of  weeks 
later,  Downey  signed  a  contract  with 
that  sponsor. 

*  *       * 

There's  a  silly  game  going  the 
rounds  of  the  studios.  Try  it  out  on 
your  best  friend  and  see  how  long  it 
takes  him  to  poke  you  in  the  jaw. 
Ask  him  to  repeat  "Betty  Boop,  Betty 
Boop,  Betty  Boop,"  over  and  over,  as 


fast  as  he  can.  When  he  gets  well 
under  way,  yell  "Hi-Yo,  Silver!"  You 
won't  know  why  until  you  hear  him 

saying  "Betty  Boop." 

*  *       * 

Those  aren't  well-dressed  hoboes 
who  ride  up  and  down  in  the  eleva- 
tors at  the  CBS  studios  in  New  York. 
They're  just  members  of  the  Camp- 
bell Playhouse  cast  who  are  growing 
beards  for  a  Mercury  Theater  stage 
play.  One  day  they  held  a  beard- 
matching  contest,  and  Boss  Orson 
Welles  won.  He's  one  of  those  guys 
who   can  raise  a  thick,  husky  patch 

of  spinach  over  the  week-end. 

*  *       * 

Tommy  Dorsey  has  been  sending  his 
friends  a  radio  set  that  impresses  you 
as  being  a  bit  of  black  magic  until 
you  get  used  to  it.  It's  a  little  port- 
able box,  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
which  operates  perfectly  without  an 
aerial  and  doesn't  have  to  be  plugged 
into  an  electric  circuit.  Just  turn'  it 
on  and  it  plays.  It  costs  only  $33.50 
retail,  its  battery  is  good  for  two  to 
three  hundred  hours,  and  refill  bat- 
teries cost  $3.  Tubes  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  in  an  ordinary  set.  If 
you  want  to  attract  attention  you  can 
walk  along  the  street,  carrying  one 
of  these  midget  radios  and  sounding 


Patricia  and  April  Styles  on 
KHJ's  Help  Thy  Neighbor. 


like  a  one-man  band.  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  Dorsey  band  has  one. 
They  take  them  along  on  road  tours, 
when  everybody  travels  together  in  a 
big  bus,  and  it  doesn't  take  much 
imagination  to  think  of  how  that  bus 

sounds  as  it  goes  down  the  road. 

*       *       * 

Radio  has  its  "sneak  previews" 
now,  just  like  the  movies.  Sponsors, 
anxious  to  know  how  a  proposed  show 
will  get  over  with  the  listeners,  have 
a  record  made  and  then  broadcast  it 
over  a  wired  radio  service  which 
supplies  music  to  New  York  bars  and 
restaurants,  leaving  out  the  commer- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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ALWAYS  MAKES 
THE  GRADE 


NOW 

CHOOSE  THIS  FAMOUS  POWDER  BASE 
FOR  THE  EXTRA 

SKIN-VITAMIN"  it  brings!* 


// 


NOW  when  you  smooth  your  skin  for  powder 
with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,  you're  giving 
it  extra  skin  care. 

Now  Pond's  contains  Vitamin  A,  the  "skin- 
vitamin"  necessary  to  skin  health.  Skin  that  lacks 
this  vitamin  becomes  rough  and  dry.  But  when 
"skin-vitamin"  is  restored,  it  helps  make  skin  soft 
again.  Use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  before  powder 
and  for  overnight  to  provide  extra  "skin-vitamin" 
for  your  skin.  Same  jars.  Same  labels.  Same  prices. 

S|c  Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  based  upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  lal>oratory  method. 


Tun*  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE, 
Monday.,  8:30  P.M.,  N.V.  Tim 


Pond'*  Program, 
,  N.B.C. 
Copynirht,  Its*.  I'ond'i  BxtrMl  Ganssftai 
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AS  BROADCAST  ON  NBC 

BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


■  Drawn  by  a  master 
— a  revealing  word 
portrait  of  our  first 
lady  of  letters  who 
won  world  acclaim 
in  seven  short  years 


Reprinted  from  one  of  Miss 
Thompson's  talks  on  the  Hour 
of  Charm  program,  with  Phil 
Spitalny  and  his  all  girl  orches- 
tra, heard  every  Monday  night 
on  NBC-Red,  sponsored  by  the 
General   Electric   Company. 

IT  IS  just  fifteen  years  since  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  signed  by  a  totally  un- 
known name.  It  was  called  "In 
China,  Too,"  and  the  author  was 
Pearl  Buck.  The  editors  informed 
the  interested  public  that  the  writer 
was  a  teacher  in  Nanking,  China. 

Next  year  the  Forum  published 
a  little  story — a  little  piece  called 
"Beauty  in  China."  And,  thereafter, 
until  1931,  the  name  of  Pearl  Buck 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine, Asia,  in  church  publications, 
such  as  the  Christian  Herald  and 
the  Christian  Century,  but  never 
once  in  a  popular  magazine  of  large 
circulation.  So  one  can  say  that, 
by  and  large,  until  1931,  very  few 
people  ever  heard  of  Pearl  Buck. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  everybody 
who  reads  heard  of  Pearl  Buck. 
For  she  wrote  a  novel  called  "The 
Good  Earth,"  which  was  a  best 
seller  in  the  United  States  for  nearly 
two  years,  making  a  record  that  had 
not  been  held  by  any  book  since 
"Quo  Vadis,"  which  was  published 
in  my  childhood.  And  that  book  of 
hers  went  around  the  world.  It  was 
read  in  twenty  languages,  including 
the  language  of  the  country  about 
which  it  was  written:    China. 

That  was  only  seven  years  ago. 
Seven  years  ago,  Pearl  Buck  was 
an  unknown  writer.  Today  she  is 
the  winner  of  the  most  coveted 
literary  prize  on  earth:  The  famous 
Nobel  Prize.  It's  a  very  substantial 
reward.  Its  winner  receives  a  large 
gold  medal,  a  handsomely  embossed 
testimonial,  and  a  check.  This  year 
the  check  is  for  thirty-nine  thousand 
dollars,  and  Mrs.  Buck  received  her 
prize,  at  a  great  and  impressive 
festivity,  from  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  revolution, 
international  tensions,  national, 
racial,  and  class  hatreds,  the  Nobel 
Prizes  seem  like  a  curious  ana- 
chronism. They  were  founded  by  a 
great  Swedish  chemist  and  indus- 
trialist, Alfred  Nobel,  who  believed 
in  science,   (Continued  on  page  35) 


■  If  you  want  a  hus- 
band, you  should  be 
able  to  hunt  him  — 
openly!  A  famous  nov- 
elist pleads  for  a  new 
method  of  courtship 


A  condensation  of  a  broad- 
cast in  which  Mrs.  Buck  was 
interviewed  by  Jane  Todd, 
heard  over  CBS,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Jnc. 

DO  MOST  mothers  prepare  their 
daughters  primarily  for  mar- 
riage? And  how  do  they  deal 
with  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  less  need  for  men  to  marry  than 
ever  before?  Men  are  no  longer  lost 
without  a  woman  to  make  a  home, 
to  cook  and  to  sew  for  them.  The 
pioneer  need  for  a  woman  in  the 
home  is  gone.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  biological  need  still  re- 
mains, but  isn't  it  a  psychological 
rather  than  a  biological  necessity? 
There  are  still  plenty  of  men  who 
do  not  marry. 

The  whole  marriage  situation  in 
this  country,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
that  should  be  or  could  be  improved. 
Parents  bring  up  their  daughters  to 
marry,  and  yet  do  nothing  about 
preparing  them  for  marriage  or 
helping  them  achieve  a  successful 
marriage.  In  Japan  or  China,  when 
two  young  people  are  attracted  to 
each  other,  either  one  may  go  to 
the  parents  and  disclose  their 
heart's  wish.  The  parents  then  ar- 
range a  meeting  with  the  other's 
parents  through  some  mutual  friend, 
and  the  matter  is  discussed.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  all  concerned,  the  mar- 
riage is  arranged;  if  not,  there  is  no 
embarrassment  on  either  side. 

But  here  in  America  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  girl  especially  has  a 
hard  time  of  it.  Tradition  still  for- 
bids any  open  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  she  wants  to  marry,  much 
less  to  marry  a  certain  young  man. 
By  devious  ways  of  flirtation  she 
has  to  do  alone  what  her  parents 
might  help  her  to  do  in  a  recognized 
dignified  fashion. 

Why  don't  we  get  rid  of  the  taboo 
that  women  cannot  seek  men  in 
marriage — not  face  to  face,  of 
course,  since  men  are  notoriously 
timid — but  often  young  people  want 
to  marry  and  have  no  one  with 
whom  to  discuss  the  matter.  Why 
don't  parents  recognize  this,  and 
help  their  children  to  marriage? 

I  recently  talked  with  two  pretty, 
highly  intelligent,  educated  girls. 
Both  in-    (Continued  on  page  91) 


AS  BROADCAST  ON  CBS 

BY  PEARL  BUCK 


Who  accused  Sammy 
Kaye  of  borrowing  his 
song     introduction? 


■  Extra!  Extra!  Band  Leaders  De- 
clare War!  Benny  Goodman  and  Tom- 
my Dorsey  fire  opening  shots.  Casual- 
ties reported  heavy;  all  danceland 
shaken  by  reports  of  other  battles 


YOU  may  have  heard  a  lot  about  these  Battles  Of 
Swing.  That's  when  a  couple  of  first  class  bands 
gather  on  the  opposite  side  of  anything  from  an 
armory  to  a  tent  and  try  to  blow  each  other  out  into 
the  street. 

There's  something  about  this  business  of  beating  out 
swing  music  that  arouses  the  competitive  spirit  in  a 
musician,  whether  player  or  leader,  or  both.  That's  what 
makes  swing  so  alive,  gusty  and  strictly  American. 

For  you  there  might  be  nothing  on  earth  like  the 
clear,  wild-sharp  drive  of  Benny  Goodman's  clarinet. 
Then  again,  you  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
and  go  body  and  soul  out  of  this  world  when  Tommy 
Dorsey  gets  low,  sweet,  hot  and  mean  all  in  one  breath 
on  that  trombone. 

I've  seen  swing  fans  get  pretty  het  up  over  the 
respective  merit  of  bands  and  individual  players.  But, 
believe  me,  it's  mild  compared  to  the  feuding  that 
goes  on  between  bands,  and  more  particularly,  band 
leaders. 

Two  of  the  scrappiest  band  leaders  in  the  business  are 
Sammy  Kaye  and  Kay  Kyser.  These  two  lads  have  been 
at  it  for  years.  Ever  since  Kay  Kyser  accused  Sammy 
Kaye  of  stealing  his  way  of  introducing  a  song.  Both  of 
them  sing  the  title  of  the  song,  before  going  into  the 
number.  Or  if  not  the  title,  then  the  first  line  of  the  song. 

Nobody  knows  who  really  got  the  idea  first,  but  that 
doesn't  matter  much.  Then  too,  the  bands  sound  almost 
alike.  Anyone  not  acquainted  with  styles  of  music 
might  never  tell  Kaye's  music  from  Kyser's  in  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  fuse  was  really  touched  off  a  few  months  ago, 
when  a  New  York  paper  printed  a  picture  of  Sammy 
Kaye  with  Kay  Kyser's  name  under  it.  Both  of  the  boys 
blamed  the  other,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  just 
a  newspaperman's  idea  of  a  prank;  the  result  being 
that  if  you  are  smart  you  never  mention  Kyser's  name 
around  Kaye,  or  vice  versa. 


Below,  what  makes 
Bob  Crosby  some- 
times don  warpaint? 


And,  why  did  Kay  Kyser 
burn  up  when  Sammy  Kaye's 
picture  appeared   in  a  paper? 


But  the  really  big  battle  in  swingdom  is  going  on 
between  two  of  the  very  best  band  leaders  in  the 
business.  I  mean  Benny  Goodman  and  Tommy  Dorsey. 
(And  I  hope  I  don't  get  slugged  for  putting  Benny's 
name  before  Tommy's.) 

OH,  YOU'RE  SURPRISED!  You've  seen  pictures  of 
them  together  smiling,  and  both  of  them  have  said  such 
nice  things  about  each  other  at  times.  Brother,  you're 
not  in  the  business.  You  ought  to  know  what  has  been 
going  on  underneath  the  surface — down  where  they  dish 
it  out  gut-bucket  style.  Not  that  Tommy  and  Benny 
are  the  only  band  leaders  who  figure  in  the  feud — 
not  by  a  short  string  bass.  There's  a  lot  of  bands  mixed 
up  in  the  fight. 

I've  got  to  start  some  place,  so  I  may  as  well  begin 
at  the  Earle  Theater  in  Philadelphia.  Everything  seems 
to  happen  at  the  Earle.  The  alligators  and  hep-cats 
are  wilder  there,  the  music  is  more  torrid,  and  the 
feuds  between  orchestra  leaders  seem  to  reach  their 
height  at  this  venerable  cradle  of  swing. 

It  was  at  the  Earle  that  Benny  Goodman  turned  or. 
the  jitterbugs  dancing  and  gyrating  in  the  aisles  and 
shouted,  "Keep  quiet"  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Gene 
Krupa  was  taking  off  on  a  drum  solo  at  the  time  and 
Benny's  show  of  emotion  upset  him  more  than  a  little. 
After  the  show,  it  took  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  keep 
Benny  and  Gene  from  having  it  out  with  each  other. 
Probably  that's  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  Krupa  has 
a  band  of  his  own,  and  the  hide  beater  loses  no  love  for 
his  former   boss. 

Maybe  you  were  at  the  Earle 
the  night  Tommy  Dorsey  paid 
Goodman  a  visit.  Had  I  been 
the  manager  of  the  theater,  I 
would  have  thought  twice  be- 
fore asking  Tommy  to  make 
a  "good  will"  appearance  on 
the  stage  with  Goodman.    But 


What  happened  when  Benny  Good- 
man   played    in    Philadelphia? 

Dorsey  happened  to  be  in  town,  and  it  seemed  like  a 
good  idea  at  the  time. 

I  wasn't  in  the  audience  that  night,  but  I've  heard 
the  story  told  again  and  again  by  musicians  and  fans. 
Seems  everything  went  smooth  enough  for  awhile, 
Tommy  and  Benny  gave  out  with  the  usual  gab — which 
doesn't  mean  anything.  You  know,  the  "I  love  you, 
you  love  me,  and  aren't  our  bands  great,"  stuff.  Then 
Tommy  strolled  to  the  wings,  bowed,  waved  his  hand, 
fingers  spread  at  the  audience.  When  his  fingers  got 
directly  in  front  of  his  nose  he  turned  toward  Benny  and 
held  them  there  a  second  too  (Continued  on  page  69) 

Why  did  Tommy  Dorsey 
cut  short  his  prof- 
itable    mid-west    tour? 


DENNIS  had  been  unusually  silent  that  Sunday 
afternoon  in  early  spring,  as  we  drove  along  a 
quiet  Long  Island  road.  Now  he  turned  to  me 
with  sudden  decision.. 

"We've  been  in  love  eight  years,  Nedda,"  he  said. 
"And  we  aren't  any  closer  to  getting  married  now  than 
we  were  when  we  graduated  from  high  school.  Don't 
you  think  it's  about  time  we  made  up  our  minds  what 
we're  going  to  do?" 

The  moment  I  had  been  dreading  had  come.  All 
winter  I'd  known  that  Dennis  was  changing.  He  no 
longer  spoke  eagerly  of  the  time  when  we  would  be 
married.  He  no  longer  spoke  of  marriage  at  all — in 
fact,  he  seemed  to  take  pains  to  keep  our  conversa- 
tions away  from  the  subject.  But  I  knew,  all  the  time, 
that  he'd  been  waiting — waiting  for  the  time  when  he 
would  demand  a  decision.    That  time  had  come. 

"I  want  to  get  married,  just  as  much  as  you  do,"  I 
pleaded. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  if  you  really  do."  His  tone 
was  grim. 

"Dennis!  How  can  you  say  that?"  I  couldn't  keep 
my  lips  from  trembling  at  the  injustice  of  his  remark. 
Once,  when  I  was  an  ambitious  youngster  just  out  of 
high  school,  it  might  have  been  true.    But  not  now. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said  tensely,  "let's  get  married. 
Now.     Tomorrow.     Next  week." 

"You  know  I  can't,  Dennis!  I  can't  desert  my 
family — " 

He  stopped  the  car  with  a  grinding  of  brakes  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  swung  around  to  face  me.  "I'm 
getting  a  little  sick  of  hearing  about  your  family, 
Nedda." 

"But,  Dennis — " 

All  the  bitterness  and  frustration  that  had  been 
piling  up  in  his  thoughts  all  winter  came  rushing  out. 
There  was  no  stopping  him  now. 

"Don't  you  ever  stop  thinking  of  them?  I  wish 
you'd  think  of  me  once  in  a  while — and  of  yourself. 
Don't  we  have  any  rights  at  all?  Stop  kidding  your- 
self, Nedda.  Why  can't  you  marry  me?  There's  been 
some  reason  you  couldn't  for  eight  years." 

"But  we  both  agreed,  when  we  got  out  of  high 
school,  that  we  couldn't  get  married  for  a  long  time." 

"Sure — because  I  had  to  get  a  job  and  save  up  some 
money,  and  you  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  Well,  I've 
got  the  job,  and  I've  saved  the  money,  and  you're 
doing  darn  well  on  the  radio.  You're  doing  so  well 
your  family  thinks  it's  all  easy  money." 

This,  I  had  to  admit,  was  true.  Nobody  that  isn't  in 
the  business  ever  does  realize  how  hard  a  radio  actress 
or  actor  works.  I  had  secondary  parts  in  three  day- 
time serial  programs,  and  I  picked  up  another  job  now 
and  then  on  an  evening  broadcast.  I  wasn't  on  the 
air,  ever,  more  than  a  hour  a  day,  all  told,  but  getting 
ready  for  that  hour  kept  me  going  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  sometimes  ten  at  night — always  looking 
at    my    watch,    taking    cabs   from    one    broadcast    to 
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another,  often  eating  a  candy  bar  instead  of  lunch. 

"That's  just  the  reason  I  don't  want  to  marry  you — 
not  yet,"  I  told  Dennis,  as  I  had  told  him  so  often 
before.  "I — I  just  don't  dare.  A  fine  bride  I'd  be, 
coming  home  every  night  completely  exhausted!  Why, 
we  couldn't  even  have  a  honeymoon!" 

"Then  drop  a  couple  of  the  programs  you're  doing." 

I  made  a  despairing  gesture.  "I  can't  do  that.  I 
need  every  cent  I  can  make — at  least  until  Bud  gets  a 
job,  or  Vivian  graduates  from  college." 

"And  there  we  are  again,"  he  said.  "You  have  to 
support  your  father,  your  brother,  and  your  sister.    It 


i 


■  This  anguished  question,  asked  by  thou- 
sands of  heart-hungry  girls,  may  find  its  an- 
swer in  this  true  story  of  a  radio  actress  who 
was  kept  from  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loved 


Macfadden  Studios 


I  looked  at  his  set  jaw, 
wanting  to  speak — but  it 
would  have  been  like  speak- 
ing   to    a    sheet    of    steel. 


always  comes  back  to  that." 

Yes,  it  always  came  back  to  that. 

I  could  see  the  muscles  of  Dennis'  square  jaw  work- 
ing; then  he  burst  out:     ' 

"That  brother  of  yours — he's  a  good,  smart  kid, 
Nedda,  but  he's  going  to  tie  himself  to  your  apron 
strings  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  you'll  let  him." 

"No,  he  isn't,  Dennis.  Bud's  just  as  unhappy  over  not 
getting  a  job  as  he  can  be.  You  don't  realize  how  hard 
it  is  for  young  fellows,  just  out  of  college,  to  find  work 
these  days." 

"Jobs  were  hard  to  get  when  I  got  one,  too,"  he  said. 


"I  didn't  have  any  college  education,  either.  Besides, 
Bud's  been  out  of  college  a  whole  year  now — and  he 
had  a  job,  once,  but  he  quit  it." 

"I  don't  blame  him!"  I  said  hotly.  "Shipping  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  house — what  kind  of  work  is  that  for 
a  college  graduate?" 

"You  don't  go  around  picking  and  choosing  jobs, 
these  days.  You  take  what  you  can  get,  and  then  either 
work  yourself  up  or  save  enough  money  at  it  so  you 
can  quit  and  look  for  another  one,  without  depending 
on  other  people  to  support  you.  And  that's  something 
Bud'll  never  do  unless  something  jolts  him  loose  from 
you.  .  .  .  And  Vivian!  She's  got  her  head  so  full  of 
helping  the  underprivileged  classes  after  she  gets  out 
of  college  that  she's  forgotten  entirely  it's  necessary 
to  make  a  living.  She  might  try  helping  her  under- 
privileged sister  for  a  change!" 

I  sat  there  aghast.  That  quiet,  patient  Dennis  should 
suddenly  unleash  such  a  storm  of  anger  was  almost 
unbelievable.  Then  my  own  temper  began  to  rise. 

"And  what's  your  criticism  of  Dad?"  I  asked  coldly. 
"I  suppose  that  heart  attack  that  nearly  killed  him 
three  years  ago  was  just  a  nice  piece  of  acting?" 

"Your  father — "  He  grew  a  little  bit  quieter.  "Well, 
I  don't  suppose  he  knows  it,  but  he's  grown  so  used  to 
having  you  take  care  of  him  he  doesen't  even  think 
about  getting  well  again,  so  he  can  take  care  of  him- 
self." 

"That  isn't  true,  Dennis  Wayne!"  I  cried.  "Dad 
worked  and  slaved  to  put  me  through  dramatic  school, 
and  now  he's  old  and  sick,  and  he's  certainly  earned 
some  consideration." 

"Look  here,  Nedda.  I've  kept  quiet  all  winter,  wait- 
ing for  you  to  make  the  first  move.  You  know  how  I 
felt,  and  thought  maybe  if  I  didn't  fuss  at  you,  you'd 
figure  things  out  for  yourself.  But  you  haven't.  It 
comes  down  to  this.  Either  you  love  me  enough  to 
marry  me,  or  you  don't.  Either  you  love  me,  or  you 
love  your  family." 

"Dennis,  you're  being  so  unreasonable,"  I  said,  tears 
stinging  my  eyes.  "It  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  I  do  love 
you — much  more  than  you  seem  to  realize — but — oh, 
there's  more  than  love,  where  the  family  is  concerned. 
There's  loyalty,  and  years  of  being  together — and  they 
need  me  so  much — " 

"Yes,  and  there's  sentimentality,  too,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  trouble  with  you,  Nedda.  You're  letting 
your  heart  run  away  with  your  head." 

"Oh,  I'm  not!"  I  cried,  feeling  hopelessly  confused 
and  unhappy.  This  attack  of  Dennis'  was  so  sudden, 
and  so  totally  unlike  him,  that  I  couldn't  think  of  ways 
to  answer  it. 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  any  sense  in  arguing  about 
it  any  more,"  he  said,  his  face  drawn  and  tired.  "We're 
in  a  deadlock,  and  somebody  has  to  break  it.  Will  you 
marry  me — soon?" 

"I — I  can't,"  I  sobbed. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  turning    (Continued  on  page  54) 
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DENNIS  had   been  unusually   silent  that  Sunday 
afternoon  in  early  spring,  as  we  drove  along  a 
quiet  Long  Island  road.     Now  he  turned  to  me 
with  sudden  decision.. 

"We've  been  in  love  eight  years,  Nedda,"  he  said. 
"And  we  aren't  any  closer  to  getting  married  now  than 
we  were  when  we  graduated  from  high  school.  Don't 
you  think  it's  about  time  we  made  up  our  minds  what 
we're  going  to  do?" 

The  moment  I  had  been  dreading  had  come.  All 
winter  I'd  known  that  Dennis  was  changing.  He  no 
longer  spoke  eagerly  of  the  time  when  we  would  be 
married.  He  no  longer  spoke  of  marriage  at  all— in 
fact,  he  seemed  to  take  pains  to  keep  our  conversa- 
tions away  from  the  subject.  But  I  knew,  all  the  time, 
that  he'd  been  waiting — waiting  for  the  time  when  he 
would  demand  a  decision.    That  time  had  come. 

"I  want  to  get  married,  just  as  much  as  you  do,"  I 
pleaded. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  if  you  really  do."  His  tone 
was  grim. 

"Dennis!  How  can  you  say  that?"  I  couldn't  keep 
my  lips  from  trembling  at  the  injustice  of  his  remark. 
Once,  when  I  was  an  ambitious  youngster  just  out  of 
high  school,  it  might  have  been  true.    But  not  now. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said  tensely,  "let's  get  married. 
Now.     Tomorrow.     Next  week." 

"You  know  I  can't,  Dennis!  I  can't  desert  my 
family — " 

He  stopped  the  car  with  a  grinding  of  brakes  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  swung  around  to  face  me.  "I'm 
getting  a  little  sick  of  hearing  about  your  family, 
Nedda." 

"But,  Dennis — " 

All  the  bitterness  and  frustration  that  had  been 
piling  up  in  his  thoughts  all  winter  came  rushing  out. 
There  was  no  stopping  him  now. 

"Don't  you  ever  stop  thinking  of  them?  I  wish 
you'd  think  of  me  once  in  a  while — and  of  yourself. 
Don't  we  have  any  rights  at  all?  Stop  kidding  your- 
self, Nedda.  Why  can't  you  marry  me?  There's  been 
some  reason  you  couldn't  for  eight  years." 

"But  we  both  agreed,  when  we  got  out  of  high 
school,  that  we  couldn't  get  married  for  a  long  time." 

"Sure — because  I  had  to  get  a  job  and  save  up  some 
money,  and  you  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  Well,  I've 
got  the  job,  and  I've  saved  the  money,  and  you're 
doing  darn  well  on  the  radio.  You're  doing  so  well 
your  family  thinks  it's  all  easy  money." 

This,  I  had  to  admit,  was  true.  Nobody  that  isn't  in 
the  business  ever  does  realize  how  hard  a  radio  actress 
or  actor  works.  I  had  secondary  parts  in  three  day- 
time serial  programs,  and  I  picked  up  another  job  now 
and  then  on  an  evening  broadcast.  I  wasn't  on  the 
air,  ever,  more  than  a  hour  a  day,  all  told,  but  getting 
ready  for  that  hour  kept  me  going  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  sometimes  ten  at  night— always  looking 
at  my  watch,  taking  cabs  from  one  broadcast  to 
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another,  often  eating  a  candy  bar  instead  of  lunch. 

"That's  just  the  reason  I  don't  want  to  marry  you — 
not  yet,"  I  told  Dennis,  as  I  had  told  him  so  often 
before.  "I— I  just  don't  dare.  A  fine  bride  I'd  be, 
coming  home  every  night  completely  exhausted!  Why, 
we  couldn't  even  have  a  honeymoon!" 

"Then  drop  a  couple  of  the  programs  you're  doing." 

I  made  a  despairing  gesture.  "I  can't  do  that.  I 
need  every  cent  I  can  make — at  least  until  Bud  gets  a 
job,  or  Vivian  graduates  from  college." 

"And  there  we  are  again,"  he  said.  "You  have  to 
support  your  father,  your  brother,  and  your  sister.   It 
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I  looked  at  his  set  jaw, 
wanting  to  speak — but  it 
would  have  been  like  speak- 
ing   to    a    sheet    of    steel. 


always  comes  back  to  that." 

Yes,  it  always  came  back  to  that. 

I  could  see  the  muscles  of  Dennis'  square  jaw  work- 
ing; then  he  burst  out:     ' 

"That  brother  of  yours — he's  a  good,  smart  kid, 
Nedda,  but  he's  going  to  tie  himself  to  your  apron 
strings  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  you'll  let  him." 

"No,  he  isn't,  Dennis.  Bud's  just  as  unhappy  over  not 
getting  a  job  as  he  can  be.  You  don't  realize  how  hard 
it  is  for  young  fellows,  just  out  of  college,  to  find  work 
these  days." 

"Jobs  were  hard  to  get  when  I  got  one,  too,"  he  said. 


■  This  anguished  question,  asked  by  thou- 
sands of  heart-hungry  girls,  may  find  its  an- 
swer in  this  true  story  of  a  radio  actress  who 
was  kept  from  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loved 


"I  didn't  have  any  college  education,  either.  Besides, 
Bud  s  been  out  of  college  a  whole  year  now— and  he 
naa  a  job,  once,  but  he  quit  it." 

"I  don't  blame  him!"  I  said  hotly.  "Shipping  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  house— what  kind  of  work  is  that  for 
a  college  graduate?" 

"You  don't  go  around  picking  and  choosing  jobs, 
these  days.  You  take  what  you  can  get,  and  then  either 
work  yourself  up  or  save  enough  money  at  it  so  you 
can  quit  and  look  for  another  one,  without  depending 
on  other  people  to  support  you.  And  that's  something 
Bud  11  never  do  unless  something  jolts  him  loose  from 
you.  .  .  .  And  Vivian!  She's  got  her  head  so  full  of 
helping  the  underprivileged  classes  after  she  gets  out 
of  college  that  she's  forgotten  entirely  it's  necessary 
to  make  a  living.  She  might  try  helping  her  under- 
privileged sister  for  a  change!" 

I  sat  there  aghast.  That  quiet,  patient  Dennis  should 
suddenly  unleash  such  a  storm  of  anger  was  almost 
unbelievable.  Then  my  own  temper  began  to  rise. 

"And  what's  your  criticism  of  Dad?"  I  asked  coldly. 
"I  suppose  that  heart  attack  that  nearly  killed  him 
three  years  ago  was  just  a  nice  piece  of  acting?" 

"Your  father—"  He  grew  a  little  bit  quieter.  "Well, 
I  don't  suppose  he  knows  it,  but  he's  grown  so  used  to 
having  you  take  care  of  him  he  doesen't  even  think 
about  getting  well  again,  so  he  can  take  care  of  him- 
self." 

"That  isn't  true,  Dennis  Wayne!"  I  cried.  "Dad 
worked  and  slaved  to  put  me  through  dramatic  school, 
and  now  he's  old  and  sick,  and  he's  certainly  earned 
some  consideration." 

"Look  here,  Nedda.  I've  kept  quiet  all  winter,  wait- 
ing for  you  to  make  the  first  move.  You  know  how  I 
felt,  and  thought  maybe  if  I  didn't  fuss  at  you,  you'd 
figure  things  out  for  yourself.  But  you  haven't.  It 
comes  down  to  this.  Either  you  love  me  enough  to 
marry  me,  or  you  don't.  Either  you  love  me,  or  you 
love  your  family." 

"Dennis,  you're  being  so  unreasonable,"  I  said,  tears 
stinging  my  eyes.  "It  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  I  do  love 
you — much  more  than  you  seem  to  realize — but — oh, 
there's  more  than  love,  where  the  family  is  concerned. 
There's  loyalty,  and  years  of  being  together — and  they 
need  me  so  much — " 

"Yes,  and  there's  sentimentality,  too,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  trouble  with  you,  Nedda.  You're  letting 
your  heart  run  away  with  your  head." 

"Oh,  I'm  not!"  I  cried,  feeling  hopelessly  confused 
and  unhappy.  This  attack  of  Dennis'  was  so  sudden, 
and  so  totally  unlike  him,  that  I  couldn't  think  of  ways 
to  answer  it. 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  any  sense  in  arguing  about 

it  any  more,"  he  said,  his  face  drawn  and  tired.  "We're 

in  a  deadlock,  and  somebody  has  to  break  it.   Will  you 

marry  me — soon?" 

"I — I  can't,"  I  sobbed. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  turning   (Continued  on  page  54) 


She's  harum-scarum,  she  dances  in 
the  park  at  three  A.  M.,  she  dotes 
on  practical  jokes,  she  hates  pink, 
and  she's  so  impulsive  she  almost 
lives  behind  the  eight-ball.  Meet 
Carole,  screw-ball  comedian,  dra- 
matic actress,  and  radio's  new  star 


WAS  in  the  audience  the  Sunday 

night  the  new  Kellogg  show- 
opened  at  NBC.  I  watched  Carole 
Lombard  at  the  microphone — beau- 
tifully gowned,  poised,  sure  of  her- 
self .  .  .  And  I  remembered  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  her.  Twelve  years 
ago,  this  was,  in  the  casting  office 
at  the  old  Mack  Sennett  studio.  She 
was  wearing  a  black  satin  dress  and 
ultra-modern  black  hat,  a  little  too 
sophisticated  but  obviously  her 
youthful  conception  of  what  a  can- 
didate for  the  movies  should  be 
seen  in. 

She  had  just  been  given  a  job  at 
Sennett's  and  she  was  walking  on 
air. 

"So  you  made  the  grade,"  another 
girl  said  to  her,  wistfully.  "Me — 
they  told  me  there  was  nothing 
doing." 

Carole  (only  she  wasn't  Carole 
then;  she  was  Jane  Peters)  reas- 
sured her.  "Oh,  well,  you're  sure  to 
get  a  break  some  time."    And  then 
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she  added,  casually,  "Come  on.  I'll 
buy  your  lunch  to  celebrate  my 
break." 

No,  it  wasn't  so  much — to  buy  a 
lunch.  Only  the  other  girl's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  the  rest  of  us 
there  realized  then  what  Carole  had 
seen  right  away — that  there  hadn't 
been  too  many  lunches  recently,  for 
the  girl  who  followed  her  out  the 
door. 

And  that  incident,  so  long  ago, 
seems  to  sum  Carole  Lombard  up, 
completely.  It  explains  so  many 
things.  For  instance,  it  tells  you 
why  Carole  is  the  only  top-flight, 
non-singing  movie  star  who  has 
ever  been  chosen  to  take  a  perma- 
nent place  on  a  big  radio  variety 
show.  The  glamour  girls  of  Holly- 
wood aren't  often  considered — be- 
lieve it  or  not — captivating  enough 
to  be  successful  week-in-week-out 
attractions  on  the  air.  But  Carole 
was.  And  the  Kellogg  people's 
choice   wasn't   mistaken,    either,    as 


■  Hollywood's  talked  about  Carole's 
romance  with  Clark  Gable,  above, 
ever  since  it  began — but  she  has 
gone  on  minding  her  own  business, 
refusing  to  talk  back.  You  only 
have  to  see  her  look  at  him,  though, 
to   know   how  she   feels  about   him. 


you  can  tell  when  you  listen  to 
those  Lombard  gurgles  coming  into 
your  living  room.  Her  personality 
fairly  reaches  out  and  pats  you  on 
the  back. 

It  doesn't  require  any  clairvoy- 
ance to  know  why,  either.  You  like 
her,  on  the  air  and  on  the  screen, 
because  she's  so  darn  human! 

She's  generous,  too.    "Too  gener- 


cms,"  Fieldsie  (Madalynne  Fields, 
her  best  friend)  says.  But  beauti- 
fully generous,  too. 

There  are,  for  instance,  the  three 
girls  whom  Carole  is  now  sending 
through  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  others  whose  col- 
lege education  she  has  financed 
previously.  We  haven't  heard  so 
much    about    them    because    Carole 


frowns  on  any  public  announce- 
ment of  her  philanthropies,  but  the 
thing  has  got  around.  Two  of  these 
girls  can  wear  Carole's  clothes  and 
fall  heir  to  most  of  her  wardrobe, 
regularly.  It  was  a  Beverly  Hills 
shop  keeper  who  told  me  of  the 
time  that  Carole,  out  shopping,  was 
undecided  between  two  frocks. 
"This  one  is  the  most  becoming," 


"Fieldsie"  suggested. 

"Yes,  but  this  will  look  the  best 

on "  Carole  said,  naming  one 

of  her  protegees  .  .  .  And  that  was 
the  one  she  bought.  She  gave 
$25,000  away  last  Christmas,  too — 
and  I  haven't  added  an  extra  cipher 
accidentally  .  .  .  Not  to  friends  like 
Clark  Gable  or  "Fieldsie."  Their 
gifts  came  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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She's  harum-scarum,  she  dances  in 
the  park  at  three  A.  M.,  she  dotes 
on  practical  jokes,  she  hates  pink, 
and  she's  so  impulsive  she  almost 
lives  behind  the  eight-ball.  Meet 
Carole,  screw-ball  comedian,  dra- 
matic actress,  and  radio's  new  star 


WAS  in  the  audience  the  Sunday 
night  the  new  Kellogg  show 
opened  at  NBC.  I  watched  Carole 
Lombard  at  the  microphone — beau- 
tifully gowned,  poised,  sure  of  her- 
self .  .  .  And  I  remembered  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  her.  Twelve  years 
a^o,  this  was,  in  the  casting  office 
at  the  old  Mack  Sennett  studio.  She 
was  wearing  a  black  satin  dress  and 
ultra-modern  black  hat,  a  little  too 
sophisticated  but  obviously  her 
youthful  conception  of  what  a  can- 
didate for  the  movies  should  be 
seen  in. 

She  had  just  been  given  a  job  at 
Sennett's  and  slip  was  walking  on 

an 

"So  you  made  the  grade,"  another 
r.ii  I  said  to  her,  wistfully.  "Me — 
they  told  me  there  was  nothing 
doing." 

Carole  (only  she  wasn't  Carole 
Hun,  she  was  .lane  Peters)  reas- 
sured her.  "Oh,  well,  you're  sure  to 
get  a  break  some  time."    And  then 
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she  added,  casually,  "Come  on.  I'll 
buy  your  lunch  to  celebrate  my 
break." 

No,  it  wasn't  so  much — to  buy  a 
lunch.  Only  the  other  girl's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  the  rest  of  us 
there  realized  then  what  Carole  had 
seen  right  away — that  there  hadn't 
been  too  many  lunches  recently,  for 
the  girl  who  followed  her  out  the 
door. 

And  that  incident,  so  long  ago, 
seems  to  sum  Carole  Lombard  up, 
completely.  It  explains  so  many 
things.  For  instance,  it  tells  you 
why  Carole  is  the  only  top-flight, 
non-singing  movie  star  who  has 
ever  been  chosen  to  take  a  perma- 
nent place  on  a  big  radio  variety 
show.  The  glamour  girls  of  Holly- 
wood aren't  often  considered — be- 
lieve it  or  not — captivating  enough 
to  be  successful  week-in-week-out 
attractions  on  the  air.  But  Carole 
was.  And  the  Kellogg  people's 
choice   wasn't   mistaken,   either,    as 


■  Hollywood's  talked  about  Carole's 
romance  with  Clark  Gable,  above, 
ever  since  it  began — but  she  has 
gone  on  minding  her  own  business, 
refusing  to  talk  back.  You  only 
have  to  see  her  look  at  him,  though, 
to   know   how   she   feels   about   him. 


you  can  tell  when  you  listen  to 
those  Lombard  gurgles  coming  into 
your  living  room.  Her  personality 
fairly  reaches  out  and  pats  you  on 
the  back. 

It  doesn't  require  any  clairvoy- 
ance to  know  why,  either.  You  like 
her,  on  the  air  and  on  the  screen, 
because  she's  so  darn  human! 

She's  generous,  too.    "Too  gener- 
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ous,"  Fieldsie  (Madalynne  Fields, 
her  best  friend)  says.  But  beauti- 
fully generous,  too. 

There  are,  for  instance,  the  three 
Sirls  whom  Carole  is  now  sending 
through  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  others  whose  col- 
lege education  she  has  financed 
Previously.  We  haven't  heard  so 
much   about   them    because    Carole 


frowns  on  any  public  announce- 
ment of  her  philanthropies,  but  the 
thing  has  got  around.  Two  of  these 
girls  can  wear  Carole's  clothes  and 
fall  heir  to  most  of  her  wardrobe, 
regularly.  It  was  a  Beverly  Hills 
shop  keeper  who  told  me  of  the 
time  that  Carole,  out  shopping,  was 
undecided  between  two  frocks. 
"This  one  is  the  most  becoming," 


"Fieldsie"  suggested. 

"Yes,  but  this  will  look  the  best 

on "  Carole  said,  naming  one 

of  her  protegees  .  .  .  And  that  was 
the  one  she  bought.  She  gave 
$25,000  away  last  Christmas,  too — 
and  I  haven't  added  an  extra  cipher 
accidentally  .  .  .  Not  to  friends  like 
Clark  Gable  or  "Fieldsie."  Their 
gifts  came  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  Hardy  Family  go  on  the  air  with  a  specially  written  sketch; 
in  circle,  Mickey  Rooney  and  Lewis  Stone  go  over  their  script. 
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Paul  Muni  read  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Judy  Garland  sang, 
and  Jackie  Cooper  was  in  the  play  directed  by  Frank 
Capra,  "Ship  Forever  Sailing";  at  right,  Capra  with 
Wayne  Morris  and  Pat  O'Brien,  also  members  of  his  cast. 
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At  rehearsal,  Lionel  Barrymore  acts  out  his  lines,  while  Jimmy 
Cagney,  Edward  S.  Robinson  and  Donald  Crisp  wait  for  cues. 


■  I 


■M 


all-star  cast  of  screen  celebrities,  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  and 
Archbishop  J.  J.  Cantwell  spoke  briefly,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  program.  Jeanette 
MacDonald  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
and  Frank  Capra  directed  a  dramatic  sketch. 
And  the  folks  in  Hollywood  proved,  once  for  all, 
that  they  can  be  patriotic  as  well  as  glamorous! 


Photos  by  Hyman  Fink 

In  circle:  amateur  photographer  Paul  Muni  picks  up 
a  few  tips  from  professional  Hyman  Fink;  above,  Rob- 
ert Taylor,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies,  introduces 
Jeanette  MacDonald;  left,  Robinson,  Cagney  and  Crisp. 
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STANDS    ON    HIS    RIGHTS 


Here's  a  promise — you'll  feel  like   cheering  when  you've   read  this 
warmly  human  episode  in  the  lives  of  beloved  Judge  Hardy's  family 


IT  WAS  one  of  radio's  most  in- 
spired broadcasts  when  thirty  of 
Hollywood's  most  famous  citizens 
called  upon  America  to  remember 
Liberty  and  Democracy.  Commemo- 
rating the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights — the  first  ten  amendments  to 
our  national  Constitution — the  stars 
you  saw  on  the  two  preceding  pages 
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offered  their  services  for  a  program 
on  NBC  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  rights  for  all  America. 
Radio  Mirror  brings  you  a  part 
of  this  program — beginning  as  Paul 
Muni  speaks  about  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  continuing  with  the  delightful 
playlet  in  which  Judge  Hardy  shows 
Andy  how  the  Bill  guarantees  real 
happiness  to  everyone. 


First,  listen  to  Paul  Muni: 
We  all  know  country  after  country 
where  the  mere  mention  of  rights 
arouses  only  loud  contemptuous 
laughter  from  those  in  power.  With- 
out the  Bill  of  Rights  to  guarantee 
our  civil  liberties  we  too  would  find 
ourselves  hopeless  and  oppressed. 
We  would  no  longer  be  Americans. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  makes  it  possible 


for  us  to  be  the  great  democracy  we 
are.  For  a  hundred  and  forty-seven 
years  it  has  been  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  independence.  It  is  short, 
only  ten  paragraphs,  but  it  is  the 
most  glorious,  the  most  exciting,  and 
the  most  hopeful  document  in  all  the 
world  today.  With  you  millions  of 
Americans,  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
shall  never  lose  sight  of,  and  never 
be  unmindful  of,  the  privileges 
granted  to  us  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

(Now  Mr.  Muni's  voice  fades 
away,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
living  room  of  Judge  Hardy's  home, 
where  Andy  Hardy  and  his  father 
have  just  been  listening  to  this 
broadcast.     Andy  speaks: ) 

Andy:  Gee,  Pop!  That  Paul  Muni 
guy  is  terrific,  ain't  he? 

Judge:  (Mechanically)  Isn't!  Not 
ain't,  Andrew! 

Andy:  (Hastily)  Isn't  he?  (Seri- 
ously) Pop,  can  I  talk  to  you  "man 
to  man"? 

Judge:  That's  a  privilege  I  never 
deny  you,  son — 

Marian's  Voice:   Father!  Father! 

Judge:   Yes,  Marian. 

Marian:  (Coming  in  and  seeing 
Andy)  I  didn't  know  you  were  here, 
Andrew! 

Andy:  (Hotly)  Here  I  am,  and 
here  I  stay!  'Cause  I  got  first  call  on 
Pop  for  some  private  business. 

Marian:  (Indignantly)  Your  pri- 
vate business  can  wait.  Father,  I've 
just  been  listening  on  the  radio — 
and  I  don't  quite  understand 
about — 

Andy:  You  don't  understand 
about  the  Bill  of  Rights,  my  dear 
sister!  So  sit  down,  for  that's  my 
private  business  with  Pop,  'cause 
for  once  in  my  life  I'm  as  ignorant 
as  you  are. 

Judge:  Very  well,  children.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  is.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Hardy:  (Entering  the  room) 
James!  James, — I  never  was  any 
good  at  history — and  Mrs.  Draper 
next  door,  asked  me  to  explain 
about  this — this — 

Andy:  (Interrupting)  The  Bill  of 
Rights!  Sit  down,  Mom,  you're  just 
in  time — the  big  show's  about  to  be- 
gin in  the  main  tent. 

Marian:  Dad.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  why  it's  so  important! 

Andy:  (In  a  pained  voice)  Are 
you  gonna  be  dumb  all  your  life, 
Marian?  The  things  Paul  Muni  just 
told  about  were  put  in  when  they 
first  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Ain't  that  so,  Pop — 
I  mean — isn't  that  so? 

Judge:    (Drily)  I'm  afraid  not. 

Marian:  (Instantly)  You  see, 
smarty! 

Judge:  Andrew,  you'll  find  a  great 
many  people  suffering  under  the 
same  misapprehension  as  yourself. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  written 
in  the  Constitution  .  .  .  not  until 
two  years  later  was  it  deemed  in- 


complete in  its  guarantee  of  rights 
to  our  citizens,  so  Congress  sub- 
mitted some  amendments  to  the 
Constitution — a  Bill  of  Rights  as  it 
was  then,  and  ever  since  has  been, 
popularly  called. 

Mrs.  Hardy:  (Plaintively)  What's 
in  it? 

Judge:  Well,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
vision that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Andy:  (Promptly)  Does  the  "life" 
part  of  it  mean  we  aren't  back  in 
the  middle  ages  when  a  feudal  baron 
could  say  "Off  with  his  head"  'cause 
he  didn't  like  a  guy? 

Judge:  Quite  right.  Or  throw  him 
into  a  dungeon  without  just  cause 
or  without  due  process  of  the  courts. 

Mrs.  Hardy:  (Proudly)  Nobody 
ever  can  do  anything  like  that  in 
your   court,    can  they,    James? 

Judge:  Not  in  my  court — or  any 
court  in  this  land!  Now  consider  the 
"property"  aspect.  Andrew,  how'd 
you  like  it  if  somebody  came  and 
took  your  automobile  away  from 
you? 

Andy:  (In  a  panic)  Pop!  I  paid 
for  that  car! 

Judge:  (Chuckling)  I  didn't  mean 
the  second-hand  dealer.  But  the  Bill 
of  Rights  guarantees  that  nobody's 
ever  going  to  take  your  car  solely 
because  he's  decided  that  people 
named  Hardy  or  McGuiness  or 
Slovatkin  aren't  allowed  to  own  a 
motor  car. 

Andy:  Pop!  You  don't  think  any- 
thing like  that's  gonna  happen 
around  here,  do  you? 

Judge:  I  know  it  isn't  going  to 
happen  here,  Andrew.  That's  why 
we're   celebrating   our   adoption   of 


the  Bill  of  Rights — because  we  have 
those  rights,  whether  or  not  other 
nations  have  them. 

Andy:  Pop,  you  sound  just  like 
Abraham  Lincoln! 

Judge:  (Simply)  The  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  promise,  "That  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth!"  You  see. 
Emily,  Marian,  Andrew — we  don't 
belong  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  belongs  to 
us.  It's  like  our  child.  We  love  it. 
At  •  times  we  may  scold  it  a  little, 
we  may  want  to  advise  it  for  its 
future  guidance.  But  no  father  ever 
reasoned  with  his  child  without  the 
heart-wrenching  and  agonized  fear 
that  some  day  he  might  lose  him — 
which  God  grant  never  happens  to 
our  children  or  our  government! 

(A  doorbell  rings) 

Mrs.  Hardy:  Now,  I  wonder  who 
that  is. 

Marian:   I'll  go,  mother — 

Andy:  (Fervently)  Look,  Mom 
and  Pop!  If  you  ever  want  to  do 
anything  for  your  Government  and 
your  son,  please  beat  it  out  of  here 
quick,  because  that's  Polly  Benedict! 

Judge:  All  right,  son. 

Andy:  Through  the  kitchen! 
Please!  Quick!  .  .  .  Why,  hello,  Polly! 

Polly:  (Suspiciously)  Here  I  am. 
And  you  sounded  so  funny  when  I 
asked  you  on  the  phone  that  I  don't 
think  you  know  any  more  about  the 
Bill  of  Rights  than  I  do! 

Andy:    (Importantly)  Polly,  it's  a 

cinch!    For   instance,    the  part  that 

says    "A    citizen    has    a    right    not 

to    have    his    house    entered    into"! 

(Continued    on   page  51) 


"I  don't  believe  there's  anything  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  about  kissing,"  says  Polly 
(Ann  Rutherford)  to  the  enterprising  Andy. 
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Illustrations    by    Mario    Cooper 

He  listens  in  on  people's  souls  to  solve  the 
most  exciting  murder  that  ever  shocked  the 
City  of  Glamour!  Begin  this  thrilling  new 
mystery  story  by  the  creator  of  Perry  Mason 


THERE  were  five  of  us  crowded 
into  the  small  interviewing  room 
at  the   employment   agency.   As 
the  last  to  arrive,  my  chair  was  in 
the  least  advantageous  position. 

'  I  looked  the  other  applicants  over, 
and  they  looked  me  over. 

I  figured  that  if  it  was  a  job  where 
the  secretary  was  expected  to  go 
cut  with  the  boss,  the  blonde  seated 
directly  opposite  the  door  had  the 
inside  track.  On  ability,  the  tall  girl 
was  going  to  give  me  competition; 
the  red-head  was  nervous;  the 
bony-featured  one  probably  had 
plenty  of  ability,  but  she  wouldn't 
be  much  of  an  office  ornament,  and 
she'd  been  trudging  the  dreary 
rounds  of  employment  agencies  until 
it  had  got  her  down.  This  was  just 
one  more  tryout.  She  was  already 
figuring  where  she'd  go  after  it  was 
over. 

My  wrist  watch  showed  exactly 
ten  o'clock.  Miss  Benson,  who  ran 
the  agency,  opened  the  door  and 
said,  simply,  "Mr.  Foley." 

He  was  a  tall  man  in  the  thirties, 
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not  too  heavy,  with  a  smile  that  I 
liked.  He  was  holding  the  cards  we'd 
filled  out  in  his  left  hand,  a  pair  of 
dark  glasses  in  his  right. 

"There  are  five  of  you,"  he  said 
crisply.  "I  have  studied  your  cards. 
I'll  try  to  make  the  interview  as 
brief  as  possible.  Miss  Blair,  please." 

The  blonde  said,  "I'm  Miss  Blair," 
and  her  voice  was  a  cooing  inti- 
macy. 

Mr.  Foley  put  the  dark  glasses 
over  his  eyes.  From  where  I  was 
sitting  I  could  see  behind  the  lenses. 
I  saw  a  peculiar  tightening  of  the 
muscles  across  the  forehead,  and 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  the  man's 
eyes  were  closed. 

He  said,  "I  dictate  very  rapidly. 
Do  you  think  you  can  take  it?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "I  never  have 
any  trouble  v/ith  dictation.  I'm  quite 
certain  you'd  be  satisfied,  Mr. 
Foley." 

"Miss  Ransome,"  Mr.  Foley  said. 

That  got  the  dejected  girl  who 
was  sitting  across  from  me.  Miss 
Crane  was  the  red-head  and  Miss 


Sharpe  looked  like  the  one  who  had 
what  it  takes.  He  asked  each  of 
them  a  quick  question,  listened  to 
their  answers,  then  said,  "Miss 
Bell,"  and  when  I  answered  him, 
turned  his  head  quickly  as  though 
he'd  overlooked  me  sitting  there  in 
the  corner,  but  didn't  open  his  eyes. 
"Do  you,"  he  asked,  "think  you 
can  fill  the  position  of  secretary  to 
a  lawyer,  Miss  Bell?" 


/ 


"I  think  so,"  I  told  him. 

"Can  you  go  to  work  right  away?" 

"Yes." 

He  took  off  his  glasses.  "Very 
well,  you  start  at  once." 

It  was  just  like  that,  no  typing 
test,  no  talk  about  references. 

The  other  girls  filed  out,  and 
Foley  turned  to  me  and  took  off  his 
dark  glasses.  "My  secretary,"  he 
said,  "was  injured  in  an  automobile 


accident.  I  need  another  one  right 
away." 

I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  a  light, 
clear  blue.  The  pupils  seemed  very 
small  and  very  black,  mere  pin- 
points of  obsidian. 

And  then  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  my  judgment.  I  blurted, 
"Do  you  always  pick  your  secre- 
taries with  your  eyes  shut?" 

His  pin-point  pupils  held  my  eyes. 


"You  noticed  my  eyes  were  shut?" 

"Yes." 

"Observant,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I  al- 
ways judge  people  by  their  voices." 

"How  in  the  world  can  you  judge 
people  entirely  by  their  voices?"  I 
asked.  "What  can  you  possibly  tell 
of  a  secretary's  qualifications  by  lis- 
tening to  her  talk?" 

"You  forget,"  he  said,  "that  I  had 
the  cards  of  the  applicants.  Natu- 
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He  listens  in  on  people's  souls  to  solve  the 
most  exciting  murder  that  ever  shocked  the 
City  of  Glamour!  Begin  this  thrilling  new 
mystery  story  by  the  creator  of  Perry  Mason 


THERE  were  five  of  us  crowded 
into  the  small  interviewing  room 
at  the  employment  agency.   As 
the  last  to  arrive,  my  chair  was  in 
the  least  advantageous  position. 

'  1  looked  the  other  applicants  over, 
and  they  looked  me  over. 

I  figured  that  if  it  was  a  job  where 
the  secretary  was  expected  to  go 
cut  with  the  boss,  the  blonde  seated 
directly  opposite  the  door  had  the 
inside  track.  On  ability,  the  tall  girl 
was  going  to  give  me  competition; 
the  red-head  was  nervous;  the 
bony-featured  one  probably  had 
plenty  of  ability,  but  she  wouldn't 
be  much  of  an  office  ornament,  and 
she'd  been  trudging  the  dreary 
rounds  of  employment  agencies  until 
it  had  got  her  down.  This  was  just 
one  more  tryout.  She  was  already 
figuring  where  she'd  go  after  it  was 
over. 

My  wrist  watch  showed  exactly 
ten  o'clock.  Miss  Benson,  who  ran 
the  agency,  opened  the  door  and 
said,  simply,  "Mr.  Foley." 

He  was  a  tall  man  in  the  thirties, 
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not  too  heavy,  with  a  smile  that  I 
liked.  He  was  holding  the  cards  we'd 
filled  out  in  his  left  hand,  a  pair  of 
dark  glasses  in  his  right. 

"There  are  five  of  you,"  he  said 
crisply.  "I  have  studied  your  cards. 
I'll  try  to  make  the  interview  as 
brief  as  possible.  Miss  Blair,  please." 

The  blonde  said,  "I'm  Miss  Blair," 
and  her  voice  was  a  cooing  inti- 
macy. 

Mr.  Foley  put  the  dark  glasses 
over  his  eyes.  From  where  I  was 
sitting  I  could  see  behind  the  lenses. 
I  saw-  a  peculiar  tightening  of  the 
muscles  across  the  forehead,  and 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  the  man's 
eyes  were  closed. 

He  said,  "I  dictate  very  rapidly. 
Do  you  think  you  can  take  it?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "I  never  have 
any  trouble  with  dictation.  I'm  quite 
certain  you'd  be  satisfied,  Mr. 
Foley." 

"Miss  Ransome,"  Mr.  Foley  said. 

That  got  the  dejected  girl  who 
was  sitting  across  from  me.  Miss 
Crane  was  the  red-head  and  Miss 


Sharpe  looked  like  the  one  who  had 
what  it  takes.  He  asked  each  of 
them  a  quick  question,  listened  to 
their  answers,  then  said,  "Miss 
Bell,"  and  when  I  answered  him, 
turned  his  head  quickly  as  though 
he'd  overlooked  me  sitting  there  in 
the  corner,  but  didn't  open  his  eyes. 
"Do  you,"  he  asked,  "think  you 
can  fill  the  position  of  secretary  to 
a  lawyer,  Miss  Bell?" 


"I  think  so,"  I  told  him. 

"Can  you  go  to  work  right  away?" 

"Yes." 

K;  took  off  his  glasses.  "Very 
well,  you  start  at  once." 

It  was  just  like  that,  no  typing 
test,  no  talk  about  references. 

The  other  girls  filed  out,  and 
Foley  turned  to  me  and  took  off  his 
dark  glasses.  "My  secretary,"  he 
said,  "was  injured  in  an  automobile 


accident.  I  need  another  one  right 
away." 

I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  a  light, 
clear  blue.  The  pupils  seemed  very 
small  and  very  black,  mere  pin- 
points of  obsidian. 

And  then  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  my  judgment.  I  blurted, 
'•Do  you  always  pick  your  ^  secre- 
taries with  your  eyes  shut?" 

His  pin-point  pupils  held  my  eyes. 


"You  noticed  my  eyes  were  shut?" 

"Yes." 

"Observant,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I  al- 
ways judge  people  by  their  voices." 

"How  in  the  world  can  you  judge 
people  entirely  by  their  voices?"  I 
asked.  "What  can  you  possibly  tell 
of  a  secretary's  qualifications  by  lis- 
tening to  her  talk?" 

"You  forget,"  he  said,  "that  I  had 

the  cards  of  the  applicants.  Natu- 
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rally,  they  had  all  listed  their  quali- 
fications as  being  adequate.  It  only 
remained  for  me  to  check  their 
ability  to  judge  their  own  qualifi- 
cations." 

"And  you  feel  you  did  that  from 
our  voices?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  holding  up  his 
hand  and  checking  us  off  on  his 
fingers.  "Blair,  a  cooing,  seductive 
voice;  her  sex  is  her  chief  asset;  no 
dice.  Ransome,  dispirited,  has  quit 
fighting  after  only  a  month  of  un- 
employment. That's  too  short  a  time. 
She's  too  easily  discouraged.  Crane, 
afraid  to  face  a  competitive  test,  yet 
forced  to  offer  herself;  Sharpe,  con- 
fident, well-trained,  a  little  too  sure 
of  herself;  accustomed  to  being  just 
a  bit  superior  to  her  boss.  She'd  do 
fine  for  a  man  who  needed  his  cor- 
respondence revised." 

"And  Bell?"  I  asked,  smiling. 

"Bell,"  he  said,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  twinkle  softening  those 
blue  eyes,  "is  a  little  too  inclined  to 
be  a  spectator  of  life,  but  calmly 
competent,  and  sure  of  her  com- 
petency." Abruptly  the  personal, 
friendly  note  left  his  voice.  He  said, 
incisively,  "I've  left  my  office  with- 
out a  secretary.  Are  you  ready?" 

I  matched  his  manner,  said,  "Yes, 
Mr.  Foley,"  and  started  for  the  door. 

Mr.  Foley  used  dictating  ma- 
chines. There  were  three  records  in 
the  rack  under  the  transcriber  when 
I  reached  the  office,  and  by  the  time 


he  went  out  to  lunch,  there  were 
three  more. 

It's  difficult  working  on  a  strange 
typewriter,  so  I  ate  rather  a  sketchy 
lunch  and  returned  to  the  office. 
About  five  minutes  past  one  the 
door  opened,  and  a  broad-shoul- 
dered man  with  arrogant  eyes 
pushed  his  way  toward  the  private 
office.  He  jerked  his  head  toward 
me  in  a  half  nod  and  said,  in  a  take- 
it-for-granted  manner,  "Foley  in?" 

That's  one  of  the  nightmares  of  a 
new  job.  You  never  can  tell  whether 
the  person  with  the  make-myself- 
right-at-home  attitude  is  a  prize 
client  or  a  salesman. 

I  kept  my  voice  friendly.  "Mr. 
Foley  is  at  lunch." 

"Oh  yeah,"  the  man  said,  and 
jerked  open  the  door  to  the  private 
office. 

I  pushed  back  my  chair  and  fol- 
lowed him  in.  "Mr.  Foley,"  I  said, 
"is  not  in." 

"How  soon's  he  coming  back?" 

"I  couldn't  tell  you.  I'll  take  any 
message  you  wish  to  leave." 

I  didn't  like  the  way  he  looked  at 
me  then,  and  thought  perhaps  I'd 
better  explain,  on  the  off-chance  he 
might  really  be  someone  important. 
"I  just  started  to  work  this  morning, 
and  I'm  not  fully  familiar  with  Mr. 
Foley's  habits  or  his  clientele.  He 
simply  said  he  was  going  to  lunch." 

"It's  ten  minutes  past  one  now; 
he  ought  to  be  back." 


"If  you  wish  to  wait,"  I  said 
acidly,  "there  are  chairs  in  the  wait- 
ing room.  This  is  Mr.  Foley's  private 
office." 

The  man  casually  pulled  back  the 
lapel  of  his  coat,  showing  me  a 
badge.  "How  long  have  you  known 
Mr.  Foley?" 

"Since  ten  o'clock  this  morning." 

"What  do  you  know  about  Mil- 
dred Parker?" 

"Nothing." 

"You  know  who  she  is,  don't 
you?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"She's  the  secretary  who  was 
working  here." 

"Mr.  Foley  said  she  had  been  in- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident,"  I 
told  him. 

He  perched  himself  on  the  edge 
of  Mr.  Foley's  desk.  "I'm  investi- 
gating. What  enemies  did  Mildred 
Parker  have?" 

"I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell  you  any- 
thing about  Miss  Parker.  I  didn't 
know  her  name  until  you  mentioned 
it." 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  "It's  funny. 
Somebody  went  out  of  his  way  to 
sock  her  with  a  car.  It  was  a  hit- 
and-run  job.  According  to  witnesses, 
the  guy  who  did  it  followed  her  for 
a  couple  of  blocks.  He  cracked  her 
just  as  she  crossed  an  intersection, 
broke  her  leg  .  .  .  phony  license 
plates." 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


■  For  an  agonized  split  second  I  saw  the  twin  headlights  of  the  car  swooping  down  on  me. 
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■  Eddy's  career  means  more 
to  him  now  than  ever — lis- 
ten to  him  Mondays  on  NBC. 


hhd  son 


"He's   changed,"   they   say  —  and    here,   told   for  the   first  time,   is 
the  touching   story  of  one   man's   dreams    for    his    motherless    child 


YOU  could  write  the  sob  story  to 
end  all  sob  stories  about  Eddy 
Duchin.  But  Eddy  would  have 
your  life  for  it,  and  be  justified.  For 
although  you  would  have  facts  to 
substantiate  every  statement  you 
made  you  wouldn't  be  telling  the 
truth.  Facts,  after  all,  mean  only 
what  they  are  permitted  to  mean. 
And  for  that  statement  I  need  no 
better  proof  than  Eddy  Duchin's 
story. 

Everywhere    you    go    these    days 


they're  talking  about  Eddy.  Along 
Park  Avenue,  on  Broadway,  along 
Chicago's  lake  shore,  and  in  Holly- 
wood. "What's  happened  to  him?" 
they  asked,  bewildered.  "If  you 
didn't  know  Eddy  you'd  say  he  was 
leading  some  sort  of  secret  life,  and 
that  it  was  his  important  life.  He's 
the  same  good  scout,  but  he's  differ- 
ent." 

It's  curious  the  way  people,  sense 
how  things  are,  without  knowing 
anything.  Eddy,  as  they  say,  is  the 


same  good  scout.  He  also  is  different. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  after  his 
experiences  during  these  past  two 
years?  And  he  is  leading  what  you 
might  call  a  secret  life.  It  has  been 
his  refuge.  For  it  has  helped  him  to 
look  forward  again. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  when 
Eddy  was  in  his  late  twenties,  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  he  got  it. 
Some  of  the  things  he  wanted  were 
a  grand  piano,  a  career  as  a  pianist 
and    not    (Continued    on   page   59) 
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George  Murphy,  the  show's 
permanent  master  of  cere- 
monies, with  Joan  Craw- 
ford   and    Charles    Martin. 


A  broken  arm  couldn't 
keep  Reginald  Gardiner 
(above,  with  Judy  Gar- 
land) away  from  the  show. 
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Benny,  Murphy, 
Joan,  and  Gard- 
iner do  their 
bit  at  the  mike. 


Jack  Benny  arrives  late, 
but  stops  as  he  enters 
the  studio  to  say  hel- 
lo    to     Basil     Rathbone. 
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Leading  men  aplenty  are  on 
tap:  Edward  Arnold,  John 
Mack  Brown,  Billy  Bakewell, 
and  Good  News'  Bob  Young. 


Lending  moral  support  to 
the  cause  are  Mary  Brian, 
Rosalind  Russell,  Conrad 
Nagel  and  Glenda  Farrell. 
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After  the  show  there's  a 
party  at  Victor  Hugo's. 
The  John  Paynes  (Ann 
Shirley)    and    Murphy. 


Wayne  Morris  and  his 
bride  greet  Louise 
Fazenda  and  her  hus- 
band,   Hal    Wallis. 


Enjoying  the  party  a 
lot  is  Norma  Shearer, 
who  dances  first  with 
Robert  Montgomery. . . 


The  Guild's  president, 
Ralph  Morgan,  Joan  Ben- 
nett ( note  dark  hair), 
and    Mary    Pickford. 


.  .  .  And  then  with  Bob 
Richie.  Norma  is  in 
charge  of  lining  up 
casts    for    each    show. 


JERE'S  one  broadcast  that  will  never  lack  glamorous  person- 
■  '  alities!  A.nd  what's  more,  they  work  for  nothing.  It's  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  show,  heard  on  CBS  every  Sunday  night. 
The  sponsor  pays  the  Guild  $10,000  for  each  broadcast,  the  stars 
(different  ones  each  week)  work  for  nothing,  and  the  money  goes 
into  the  Guild's  special  fund  for  helping  actors  and  actresses  who 
are  down  on  their  luck. 

Photos  by  Hyman  Fink 


Ralph  and  Myrna 
Loy.  All  the  stars 
at  the  party  will 
be  on  future  shows. 


George  Murphy,  the  show 
permanent  master  of  cere 
monies,  with  Joan  Crav, 
ford    and    Charles    Martir 


A  broken  arm  couldn  t 
keep  Reginald  Gardiner 
(above,  with  Judy  Gar- 
land) away  from  the  show. 
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Benny,    Murphy, 

Joan,  and  Gard- 
iner do  their 
bit  at  the  mike. 


Jack  Benny  arrives  lot 
but  stops  as  he  ente 
the  studio  to  say  he 
lo     to     Basil     Rathbon 
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Leading  men  aolenty  are  on 
tap:  Edward  Arnold,  John 
Mack  Brown,  Billy  Bakewell, 
and  Good  News'  Bob  Young. 


Lending  moral  support  to 
the  cause  are  Mary  Brian, 
Rosalind  Russell,  Conrad 
Nagel  and  Slenda  Farrell. 
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After  the  show  there's  a 
party  at  Victor  Hugo's. 
The  John  Paynes  (Ann 
Shirley]    and    Murphy. 
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Enjoying  the  party  a 
lot  is  Norma  Shearer, 
who  dances  first  with 
Robert  Montgomery. , . 


'S  one  broadcast  that  will  never  lack  glamorous  person- 
1  l  alities!  A.nd  what's  more,  they  work  for  nothing  [t's  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  show,  heard  on  CBS  every  Sunday  night. 
The  sponsor  pays  the  Guild  $10,000  for  each  broadcast,  the  stars 
(different  ones  each  week)  work  for  nothing,  and  the  mone; 
into  the  Guild's  special  fund  for  helping  actors  and  actresses  who 
are  down  on  their  luck. 
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The  Guild's  president, 
Ralph  Morgan,  Joan  Ben- 
nett (  note  dark  hair) , 
and    Mary     Pickf ord. 


Ralph  and  Myrna 
Loy.  All  the  stars 
at  the  party  will 
be  on  future  shows. 


Left,  Tyrone's  mother,  Patia  Power; 
right,  his  father,  the  late  Tyrone 
Power  II,  the  famous  dramatic  actor. 
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Beginning  the  personal  history  of  Tyrone  Power, 
who  worked  his  way  up  from  nothing  to  practically 
everything — and  enjoyed  every  step  of  the  way 

By     HOWARD     SHARPE 


A  CABLE  came  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  bosses  of 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  the 
other  day.  It  said,  in  effect,  All  right 
— all  right.  I  won't  marry  Annabella 
now.   Your  investment  is  safe. 

It  said  another  thing,  by  implica- 
tion. Leave  me  alone — 

But  they  can't  leave  the  personage 
who  sent  that  cable  alone.  He's 
news.  He's  the  most  romantic  man 
in  pictures  today.  He  is  Tyrone 
Power  III,  son  of  the  famous  Tyrone 
Power  II  and  of  Patia  Reaume 
Power,  and  he  will  be  twenty-five 
years  old  next  May  5,  and  he  has 
Glamour.  He  drives  sleek  open  road- 
sters by  day  and  lounges  behind  a 
liveried  chauffeur  in  his  long  black 
limousine  by  night.  His  favored 
ladies  are  Hollywood's — even  the 
world's —  greatest  beauties.  He  takes 
clipper  ships  to  South  America.  He 
attends  premieres  and  the  biggest 
lights  over  the  marquee  spell  his 
name.  He  could  build  a  paper  house, 
full-sized,  from  a  month's  fan  mail. 

His  name  has  many  synonyms: 
Success,  fame,  wealth. 

He  has  and  is  these  things,  and  he 
has  made  them  for  himself.  Now, 
when  he  remembers  what  he  used 
to  be,  what  went  before,  he  can 
know  that  and  find  favor  with  him- 
self ..  . 

What  has  happened  to  Tyrone 
Power  during  his  twenty-four  years 
of  hectic  life  is  in  essence  what 
every  mother  hopes  will  happen  to 
her  son:  that  he  might  meet  his 
grave  problems  with  courage,  that 
he  might  turn  out  to  be  handsome 
and  famous  and  rich,  that  he  might 
adjust  within  himself  a  clear-cut, 
brilliant  personality. 

What  young  Mr.  Power  has  be- 
come has  origin  in  three  things.  The 
first  is  the  intelligent  way  in  which 
Patia  Power  brought  him  through 
childhood  and  adolescence,  mold- 
ing his  viewpoints  and  his  attitudes 
but  letting  his  ideas  alone. 

The  second  is  his  personal  char- 


acter: confidence  in  himself,  almost 
ruthless  determination  to  succeed, 
and  the  knack  of  combining  the 
fashionable  with  the  intrinsically 
artistic  in  all  his  activities. 

The  third  is  the  age  he  was  born 
into,  an  era  made  to  order  for  Ty- 
rone Power.  Call  it  what  you  like — 
Jazz  Age,  Post-War  Madness,  Re- 
constructive Period — it  nevertheless 
offered  him  scope  and  range  for  his 
vitality,  for  his  peculiar  abilities. 

There  has  been  a  brilliance  about 
his  life,  even  when  he  was  a  child. 
Patia  discovered  it  early  when,  in 
New  York  shortly  after  he  was 
born,  a  famous  doctor  told  her  the 
facts  about  her  son.  "He  is  a  type," 
the  physician  said,  thoughtfully.  "If 
he  lives  he  will  go  through  life  like 
a  dynamo,  thinking  too  hard  and  too 
fast  for  other  people.  Such  indivi- 
duals are  dangerous — but  they're 
exciting." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  asked  Patia, 
"'If  he  lives?'" 

"He's  not  strong.  He's  not  in  the 
work-horse  category.  You  must  al- 
ways remember  that,  teach  him  to 
conserve  his  physical  strength  and 
keep  a  check  on  his  nervous  energy. 
Otherwise  he'll  shake  himself  to 
pieces." 

So  that,  toward  the  primary  end 
of  saving  the  baby's  life  (she  needn't 
worry  just  yet  about  the  nervous 
energy  business)  Patia  packed  her 
clothes  in  a  trunk,  Tyrone  in  a  blan- 
ket, took  his  small  sister  by  the 
hand,  and  entrained  for  California, 
where  the  healthiest  and  most  beau- 
tiful children  in  the  world  were  be- 
ing raised. 

Thus  the  child's  spindly  body  had 
the  chance  to  soak  in  sun,  so  plenti- 
ful on  Coronado's  beach;  and  after 
a  little  time  you  could  count  fewer 
ribs  and  you  could  even  discover,  on 
close  scrutiny,  two  hard  little  lumps 
on  his  arms  which  would  one  day 
be  respectable  biceps. 

This  accomplished,  Patia  moved 
to  San  Gabriel,  took  a  house,  and 


Two  pictures  from  Tyrone  Power's  album: 
top,  ten  is  the  age  to  play  Indian;  above, 
going    on     four,     with     his    sister    Ann. 
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got  a  job  in  the  Mission  Play.  Ty's 
boyhood,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances, was  the  purely  normal  grow- 
ing-up  period  of  the  majority  of 
California  children:  he  went  to 
kindergarten  and  to  grammar 
school;  he  played  football  with  the 
kids  of  his  neighborhood;  he  soaped 
the  windows  of  Alhambra  store- 
keepers on  Halloween;  he  ate  fan- 
tastic amounts  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  drank  gallons  of  fresh  milk  .  .  . 
But  the  New  York  brain  specialist 
had  not  based  his  prophecy  on  an 
idle  assumption.  Tyrone  learned 
things  too  fast,  particularly  back- 
stage at  the  Mission  Playhouse. 
Patia,    a    devotee    of    the    modern 


At  Coronada  Beach,  where 
his  mother  took  him  when 
he  was  a  baby,  Ty  learned 
to  walk  and  talk — and  in- 
cidentally to  ride  a  kiddy 
car  when  he  was  three. 


method  in  rearing  offspring,  let  him 
figure  out  the  answers  to  his  own 
problems,  and  he  accomplished  this 
with  rather  amazing  precocity. 

There  was  the  problem  of  his 
playmates,  who  scorned  him  because 
he  was  skinny.  He  obtained  the  only 
football  in  the  neighborhood  and  re- 
fused to  let  anyone  else  play  with  it 
unless  he  could  be  Captain.  He  was 
made  Captain. 

His  sister  was  an  obedient,  phleg- 
matic, but  not  a  particularly  re- 
sourceful child.  She  asked  him  too 
many  questions.  Something  had  to 
be  done  to  teach  her  a  man  was  too 
busy  for  that  sort  of  thing,  all  the 
time.    So  he  arose  at  night  and  cut 


off  all  her  long  curls  with  a  mani- 
cure scissors. 

These  were  typical  incidents. 

Then  Patia  moved,  with  her  chil- 
dren, to  Cincinnati  because  she  had 
been  offered  a  chair  as  instructress 
in  drama  at  the  Schuster-Martin 
school  there.  She  put  Tyrone  in  an 
Academy,  where  Discipline  in  the 
person  of  Sisters  entered  his  life.  He 
didn't  object  so  much  to  the  dis- 
cipline but  he  didn't  like  the  way  it 
was  administered;  so  Patia  trans- 
ferred him  to  a  Parochial  school, 
taught  by  Brothers.  This  was  better. 
He  knew  how  to  cope  with  men. 
He  could  stand  up  to  men. 

The  hodge  podge  of  his  early  and 
middle  teens  must  be  familiar,  since 
it  was  so  typically  American,  in  its 
period. 

This  was  the  latter  part  of  the 
20's  and  it  was  the  era  in  which 
youth  discovered  many  new  things. 
Painting  cartoon  characters  with 
India  ink  on  yellow  slickers.  Wide- 
bottomed  pants,  hip  waistlines,  ja- 
lopies with  slogans.    Speed. 

Tyrone  discovered  these  things, 
of  course.  He  took  them  for  what 
they  were  worth,  for  what  they 
could  add  to  his  experience,  which 
was  plenty. 

He  bought  a  high,  hoarse-voiced 
car  for  $35,  banged  around  in  it 
a  bit,  discovered  that  the  oil  he 
poured  into  it  came  out  immediately 
afterward  as  hot  water,  found  the 
engine  block  was  cracked,  and 
straightway  sold  the  thing  for  $50. 

HE  had  numerous  girls,  all  with 
bright  mouths  and  the  casual 
Right  Attitude  about  things.  He 
danced  (two  tickets,  5c)  at  the  pa- 
vilion in  Ault  Park,  and  he  ushered 
in  a  theater  and  jerked  soda  in  a 
drug  store  and  studied  when  neces- 
sary, particularly  at  term-end, 
and  generally  evolved  from  boy  to 
youth,  from  youth  to  man,  with  the 
minimum  of  agony.  It  is  not  a  sur- 
prising record,  except  that  in  his 
case  he  had  the  sense  to  know  what 
was  happening  to  him. 

He  knew  so  well,  indeed,  that  on 
the  night  of  his  graduation  he  could 
come  to  Patia  with  his  mind  made 
up,  say  firmly:  "I'm  not  going  on  to 
college." 

She  waited  for  his  explanation 
calmly. 

"I'm  seventeen,  and  I  want  to  get 
started  as  an  actor,"  he  told  her 
concisely.  "You  understand.  I've  en- 
thusiasm now,  I  care  ...  I  might 
not,  later.  And  if  I'm  going  to  get 
anything  I  want  it  soon — now — so 
I  can  enjoy  it." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

He  shrugged.  "Dad's  offered  to 
have  me  for  the  summer  at  the 
place   in    (Continued   on   page   92) 
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"Guilty!"  Headlines  screamed 
across  the  nation  and  a  wife 
whose  love  for  her  husband  had 
been  everything  faced  her 
greatest  decision  while  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  on  her 


'***»**.. 


Paramount  Photo 


AYES 


COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM'S  enormous  Studio  A, 
with  its  theater  and  elevated  stage, 
hummed  with  the  settling  sound  of 
many  people  seating  themselves: 
there  was  an  anticipatory  buzzing; 
louder  tonight  than  usual,  with  a 
certain  tense  undertone  running 
through  it. 

The  Burns  and  Allen  programs 
were  always  well  attended.  But  to- 
night the  crowd  fought  for  entrance 
and,  once  in,  adjusted  its  spectacles 
and  figuratively  cupped  its  collec- 
tive ear  as  does  one  who  sits  in  on 
drama,  on  climax.  The  same  eager 
light  is  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
morbidly  gather  about  a  newly 
wrecked  automobile. 

Because  only  two  days  before,  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation  had  car- 
ried   screaming    banners    branding 


George  Burns  a  self-confessed 
smuggler.  And  the  audience  wanted 
to  find  out,  first,  how  George  would 
take  it — if  he  would  look  or  sound 
or  be  any  different  from  before;  and 
further,  they  wanted  to  know  how 
Gracie  would  take  it,  this  first 
trouble  in  twelve  long  years  of 
working  and  living  with  George  as 
his  wife. 

Well,  they  found  out,  those  people. 
They  watched  Gracie  Allen  walk 
out  from  the  wings  and  face  them 
with  the  same  chipper  smile  and  the 
same  laughing  eyes  as  ever.  Only 
the  far-sighted  and  the  shrewdly 
observant  saw  that  tonight,  addi- 
tionally, the  smile  held  a  determined 
quality  and  that  the  wide  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  new,  unrecognizable 
light. 

With  Georgie  at  her  side,  mugging 


and  stooging  as  he  has  always  done, 
she  read  the  lines  he  had  written 
and  which  she  had  rehearsed  under 
his  direction.  She  read  them  with 
the  same  ineffable  timing  and  finesse 
that  have,  through  the  years,  been 
the  wonder  of  show  business.  It  was 
a  miracle  of  control  considering  the 
condition  of  her  nerves. 

From  the  moment  the  program 
director's  hand  went  down  in  the 
signal  that  they  were  on  the  air, 
George  Burn's  wife  sent  out  the 
tentacles  of  her  personality  and 
drew  in  her  audience  to  herself — 
and  to  Georgie;  held  through  every 
second  their  absolute  attention,  so 
that  their  laughter  was  willing 
laughter.  Until,  at  the  last  gag,  that 
audience  which  has  always  before 
reached,  chuckling,  for  hats  and 
coats,  stood  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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v  television  camera  snaps 
a  skating  couple  at  Radio 
City;  right,  raising  the  col- 
lapsible antenna  on  the 
traveling   television    truck. 
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Most  exciting  of  all  television  possi- 
bilities is  the  outdoor  broadcast. 
Everr  now  NBC  is  learning  how  to  bring 
you  such  colorful  news  events  as  foot- 
ball  games,   parades,  fires  and  floods. 


International  News  Photos 


Below,  sometimes  the  travel- 
ing television  studio  hops 
out  to  the  airport  and  takes 
a  quick  look  at  celebrities 
as  they  arrive  and   depart. 
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At  the  zoo.  Note  the  over- 
sized mike  and  television 
camera  on  the  roof  of  the 
car  at  far  left.  Right,  tak- 
ing  a   closeup   of  the   lions. 
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MADE   EASY 


Condensed  from  Kate  Smith's 
noonday  talks  on  CBS  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day, sponsored  by  Diamond  Salt. 

IOOK  at  your   daily  newspaper — 
any   daily   newspaper.    Painted 
I—  there   in   black   headlines    is    a 
vivid  and  terrible  picture. 

PAROLED  YOUTH  QUIZZED 

IN   POLICEMAN'S   SLAYING 
GIRL  ADMITS  POISONING 

TWO  BROTHERS  WHO  DIED 
FATHER    HELPS    16-YEAR-OLD 

SLAYER  OF  MOTHER 
YOUTH  BURNS  PARENTS' 

HOME  FOR  SPITE 
FATE   OF   YOUTH   WHO   KILLED 

FATHER  UP  TO  JUDGE 
GIRL  BANDIT  CONFESSES 

TO  200  HOLDUPS 

These  headlines  are  from  a  single 
edition  of  a  New  York  newspaper. 
Eloquently,  they  prove  the  truth  of 
the  staggering  figures  I  broadcast  on 
one  of  the  talks  I  give  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  noon 
on  the  Columbia  network — that 
there  are  800,000  juvenile  criminals 
in  America. 

Who  are  these  boys  and  girls? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  What 
makes  them  criminals?  Who  is  to 
blame?     What  can  we  do  about  it? 

At  the  moment,  juvenile  crime  is 
the  most  serious  problem  that  faces 
the  parents  and  police  of  the  coun- 
try. To  remedy  the  condition  we 
must  not  minimize  its  seriousness. 
We  must  bring  it  out  into  the  open 
and  reveal  it  for  what  it  is — a  giant 
octopus  spreading  its  tentacles  across 
the  land,  reaching  into  every  city 
and  town,  respecting  no  class  of 
society,  menacing  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

And  that  is  why  I  decided  to  help 
remedy  this  condition  by  devoting 
a  large  part  of  my  noonday  broad- 
casts to  discussing  its  various  phases 
— and    most   of    all,    to    finding    an 
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answer  to  that  all-important  ques- 
tion: What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

First,  though,  let  me  say  a  word 
to  the  mothers.  Please,  please,  I  beg 
of  you,  don't  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  juvenile  crime  because  your 
children  are  not  involved  at  the 
moment.  There  are  many  boys  and 
girls  from  excellent  homes  who  have 
had  fine  training  in  these  homes — 
and  yet  they  became  involved  in 
crime.  I  have  case  histories  from 
police  records  that  will  astound  you, 
and  prove  that  in  these  chaotic  times 
no  parent  can  afford  to  take  the 
attitude  that  his  or  her  child  cannot 


be    affected   or   tempted   by   crime.. 

Nor,  when  I  speak  of  juvenile 
crime,  do  I  mean  petty  offenses.  I 
mean  felonies — serious  crimes,  such 
as  robbery,  grand  larceny,  even 
murder.  More  than  half  the  felonies 
in  one  State  alone,  statistics  show, 
have  been  committed  by  youngsters 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age. 

Let  anyone  who  doubts  what  I 
say  attend  an  arraignment  day  in 
any  court  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  where  felony 
cases  are  tried  by  jury.  That  is  the 
day  on  which  those  who  have  been 
indicted  are  required  to  plead  either 


guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  parade  of 
youngsters  who  pour  down  from  the 
detention  pen  on  this  day  is  ap- 
palling. 

Many  are  dirty,  ragged,  and  al- 
ready marked  with  prison  pallor 
and  saturated  with  prison  smell. 
Few  have  money  to  hire  a  lawyer, 
or  any  relatives  who  will  help  them 
out. 

WELL,  who  is  to  blame  for  these 
youthful  criminals?  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  Johnny  Elber — 
we'll  call  him  that,  though  it  is  not 
his  real  name — a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy  whose  pathetic  tale  not  only 


answers  that  question,  but  proves 
that  children  from  good  families  are 
no  safer  from  temptation  than  those 
from  the  slums. 

I  was  visiting  court  not  long  ago, 
and  was  shocked  when  a  thin,  pale 
boy  who  looked  about  thirteen  was 
found  guilty  of  stealing  $100,000 
worth  of  bonds  and  was  sentenced 
to  a  long  prison  term.  I  wondered 
about  this  boy.  I  wondered  how 
he'd  started  on  his  criminal  career. 
I  was  sure  he  hadn't  begun  with  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  theft.  So 
I  spoke  to  the  Judge  about  him,  and 
he  called  Johnny  in  to  talk  with  us. 

Johnny     seemed    eager,     almost 


BY 

KATE  SMITH 

■  800,000  strong,  our 
army  of  juvenile  crimi- 
nals grows  daily,  flooding 
the  courts  and  jails. 
Who  is  to  blame?  The 
answer  will  shock  you 


happy  to  talk.  "The  first  time  I 
ever  stole  anything,"  he  said,  "was 
when  I  was  five.  I  stole  a  penny 
when  my  mother  sent  me  to  the 
grocery  store.  She  didn't  miss  it 
and  the  next  time  I  took  a  nickel. 
It  was  so  easy  that  I  began  taking 
dimes." 

"But  didn't  your  mother  miss  this 
money?"  asked  the  Judge.  Johnny 
shook  his  head.  "No,  your  Honor," 
he  said,  "she  never  counted  the 
change  or  checked  up  on  what 
things  cost  at  the  store." 

"Do  you  mean,  Johnny,  that  she 
never  suspected  you?"  I  asked. 

The  boy  laughed.  "Suspect  me? 
Say,  I  was  the  only  kid  in  my 
family — my  mother  and  father  were 
crazy  about  me.  They  thought  I  was 
God's  gift  to  the  world.  Soon  I 
started  taking  money  out  of  Mom's 
dime  bank,  and  I  used  to  go  through 
my  Dad's  pockets,  too.  He  thought 
Mom  did  that,  but  it  was  me,  all  the 
time.  Then  I  started  to  steal  on  the 
outside,  and  got  away  with  it  for  a 
while.  But  one  day  I  was  caught. 
My  father  and  mother  just  couldn't 
believe  the  person  who  accused  me 
— they  thought  I  was  just  about 
perfect.  That  made  things  easy  for 
me.  They  didn't  believe  I  could  do 
any  wrong,  and  I  knew  they'd  stand 
by  me  if  I  got  in  trouble." 

Johnny  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
how  easy  it  had  been  at  the  start, 
and  he  went  on,  "You  know,  Judge, 
that's  when  I  really  got  started 
doing  big  jobs.  I  went  right  on 
stealing.  As  I  grew  older  I  took 
everything  I  wanted — and  I  sure 
wanted  plenty.  Of  course,  I  got  in 
a  few  jams,  but  the  folks  stood  by 
me.  Dad  knew  the  right  peojple.  He 
got  me  off.  That  made  me  bolder. 
I  decided  that  the  sky  was  the  limit. 
I  moved  along  fast.  .  .  ." 

Johnny  paused.  My  heart  missed 
a  beat  as  I  heard  those  words,  "I 
moved  along  fast."  From  a  penny 
thief  at  the  age  of  five — just  a 
baby — to  a  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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MADE   EASY 


Condensed  from  Kate  Smith's 
noonday  talks  on  CBS  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day, sponsored  by  Diamond  Salt. 

IOOK  at  your  daily  newspaper — 
J  any  daily  newspaper.  Painted 
■"  there  in  black  headlines  is  a 
vivid  and  terrible  picture. 

PAROLED  YOUTH  QUIZZED 

IN   POLICEMAN'S   SLAYING 
GIRL  ADMITS   POISONING 

TWO  BROTHERS  WHO  DIED 
FATHER    HELPS    16-YEAR-OLD 

SLAYER  OF  MOTHER 
YOUTH  BURNS  PARENTS' 

HOME  FOR  SPITE 
FATE   OF   YOUTH   WHO   KILLED 

FATHER  UP  TO  JUDGE 
GIRL  BANDIT  CONFESSES 

TO  200  HOLDUPS 

These  headlines  are  from  a  single 
edition  of  a  New  York  newspaper. 
Eloquently,  they  prove  the  truth  of 
the  staggering  figures  I  broadcast  on 
one  of  the  talks  I  give  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  noon 
on  the  Columbia  network — that 
there  are  800,000  juvenile  criminals 
in  America. 

Who  are  these  boys  and  girls? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  What 
makes  them  criminals?  Who  is  to 
blame?     What  can  we  do  about  it? 

At  the  moment,  juvenile  crime  is 
the  most  serious  problem  that  faces 
the  parents  and  police  of  the  coun- 
try. To  remedy  the  condition  we 
must  not  minimize  its  seriousness. 
We  must  bring  it  out  into  the  open 
and  reveal  it  for  what  it  is — a  giant 
octopus  spreading  its  tentacles  across 
the  land,  reaching  into  every  city 
and  town,  respecting  no  class  of 
society,  menacing  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

And  that  is  why  I  decided  to  help 
remedy  this  condition  by  devoting 
a  large  part  of  my  noonday  broad- 
casts to  discussing  its  various  phases 
— and    most   of    all,    to    finding    an 
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answer  to  that  all-important  ques- 
tion: What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

First,  though,  let  me  say  a  word 
to  the  mothers.  Please,  please,  I  beg 
of  you,  don't  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  juvenile  crime  because  your 
children  are  not  involved  at  the 
moment.  There  are  many  boys  and 
girls  from  excellent  homes  who  have 
had  fine  training  in  these  homes — 
and  yet  they  became  involved  in 
crime.  I  have  case  histories  from 
police  records  that  will  astound  you, 
and  prove  that  in  these  chaotic  times 
no  parent  can  afford  to  take  the 
attitude  that  his  or  her  child  cannot 


be   affected   or   tempted   by   crime. 

Nor,  when  I  speak  of  juvenile 
crime,  do  I  mean  petty  offenses.  I 
mean  felonies — serious  crimes,  such 
as  robbery,  grand  larceny,  even 
murder.  More  than  half  the  felonies 
in  one  State  alone,  statistics  show, 
have  been  committed  by  youngsters 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age. 

Let  anyone  who  doubts  what  I 
say  attend  an  arraignment  day  in 
any  court  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  where  felony 
cases  are  tried  by  jury.  That  is  the 
day  on  which  those  who  have  been 
indicted  are  required  to  plead  either 


guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  parade  of 
youngsters  who  pour  down  from  the 
detention  pen  on  this  day  is  ap- 
palling. 

Many  are  dirty,  ragged,  and  al- 
ready marked  with  prison  pallor 
and  saturated  with  prison  smell. 
Few  have  money  to  hire  a  lawyer, 
or  any  relatives  who  will  help  them 
out. 

WELL,  who  is  to  blame  for  these 
youthful  criminals?  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  Johnny  Elber — 
we'll  call  him  that,  though  it  is  not 
his  real  name — a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy  whose  pathetic  tale  not  only 


answers  that  question,  but  proves 
that  children  from  good  families  are 
no  safer  from  temptation  than  those 
from  the  slums. 

I  was  visiting  court  not  long  ago, 
and  was  shocked  when  a  thin,  pale 
boy  who  looked  about  thirteen  was 
found  guilty  of  stealing  $100,000 
worth  of  bonds  and  was  sentenced 
to  a  long  prison  term.  I  wondered 
about  this  boy.  I  wondered  how 
he'd  started  on  his  criminal  career. 
I  was  sure  he  hadn't  begun  with  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  theft.  So 
I  spoke  to  the  Judge  about  him,  and 
he  called  Johnny  in  to  talk  with  us. 

Johnny    seemed    eager,    almost 


BY 

KATE  SMITH 

■  800,000  strong,  our 
army  of  juvenile  crimi- 
nals grows  daily,  flooding 
the  courts  and  jails. 
Who  is  to  blame?  The 
answer  will  shock  you 


happy  to  talk.  "The  first  time  I 
ever  stole  anything,"  he  said,  "was 
when  I  was  five.  I  stole  a  penny 
when  my  mother  sent  me  to  the 
grocery  store.  She  didn't  miss  it 
and  the  next  time  I  took  a  nickel. 
It  was  so  easy  that  I  began  taking 
dimes." 

"But  didn't  your  mother  miss  this 
money?"  asked  the  Judge.  Johnny 
shook  his  head.  "No,  your  Honor," 
he  said,  "she  never  counted  the 
change  or  checked  up  on  what 
things  cost  at  the  store." 

"Do  you  mean,  Johnny,  that  she 
never  suspected  you?"  I  asked. 

The  boy  laughed.  "Suspect  me? 
Say,  I  was  the  only  kid  in  my 
family — my  mother  and  father  were 
crazy  about  me.  They  thought  I  was 
God's  gift  to  the  world.  Soon  I 
started  taking  money  out  of  Mom's 
dime  bank,  and  I  used  to  go  through 
my  Dad's  pockets,  too.  He  thought 
Mom  did  that,  but  it  was  me,  all  the 
time.  Then  I  started  to  steal  on  the 
outside,  and  got  away  with  it  for  a 
while.  But  one  day  I  was  caught. 
My  father  and  mother  just  couldn't 
believe  the  person  who  accused  me 
— they  thought  I  was  just  about 
perfect.  That  made  things  easy  for 
me.  They  didn't  believe  I  could  do 
any  wrong,  and  I  knew  they'd  stand 
by  me  if  I  got  in  trouble." 

Johnny  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
how  easy  it  had  been  at  the  start, 
and  he  went  on,  "You  know,  Judge, 
that's  when  I  really  got  started 
doing  big  jobs.  I  went  right  on 
stealing.  As  I  grew  older  I  took 
everything  I  wanted — and  I  sure 
wanted  plenty.  Of  course,  I  got  in 
a  few  jams,  but  the  folks  stood  by 
me.  Dad  knew  the  right  people.  He 
got  me  off.  That  made  me  bolder. 
I  decided  that  the  sky  was  the  limit. 
I  moved  along  fast.  ..." 

Johnny  paused.  My  heart  missed 
a  beat  as  I  heard  those  words,  "I 
moved  along  fast."  From  a  penny 
thief  at  the  age  of  five — just  a 
baby — to  a  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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IS  a  mere  green-and-yellow  parrot 
going  to  mow  Ned  Sparks  down 
after  everybody  on  the  Wednes- 
day-night Texaco  program  has  tried 
and  failed?  On  broadcast  after 
broadcast  the  vinegar-voiced  Sparks 
emerged  triumphant,  while  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  retired 
defeated,  their  ears  burning  and. 
their  eyes  dripping  salty  tears  of 
mortification  from  the  barrage  of 
venomous  verbal  vituperation  he 
tossed  at  them. 

What  to  do?  Somebody  had  to 
put  Sparks  in  his  place. 

Then  those  hapless  performers 
who  were  still  smarting  under  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  the  doughty 
Sparks  got  together  and  hatched  an 
idea,  whose  name  is  Horatio.  He 
may  be  only  a  parrot,  but  he's  Ned 
Sparks'  first  worthy  adversary  when 
it  comes  to  swapping  insults.  He 
has  a  tongue  so  sharp  it  can  make 
spaghetti  out  of  an  elephant's  hide. 
His  raucous  voice  makes  a  buzz- 
saw  cutting  through  a  knot  hole 
sound  like  Lily  Pons  singing  "Listen 
to  the  Mocking  Bird."     He — 

But  let  Radio  Mirror  give  you  the 


highlights  of  the  Great  Sparks- 
Horatio  Battle,  complete  in  a  brand 
new  kind  of  Readio  Broadcast. 
First,  we  start  with  a  scene  in  the 
Texaco  Star  Theater  in  those  care- 
free days  before  Horatio  appeared, 
when  Sparks  was  riding  high  and 
rough-shod  over  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  his  co-stars. 

Our  characters  are:  Jimmy  Wal- 
lington  announcing,  Ned  Sparks  de- 
nouncing. Jimmy,  recent  and  proud 
parent  of  James  Cooper  Wallington 
Jr.,  shows  up  at  the  broadcast  with 
pictures  of  Junior.  He  preens  him- 
self as  Sparks,  cigar  in  mouth, 
scowls.  John  Barrymore  is  doing 
his  best  to  be  Jimmy's  ally,  but  his 
brushes  with  Sparks  are  going  to 
leave  him  badly  battered. 

Jimmy:  Say,  John,  I  want  to  show 
you  something  cute.  I  just  pasted 
these  pictures  of  my  baby  in  the 
family  album. 

John:  Why  Jimmy,  he's  got  your 
eyes,  your  hair,  and  your  mouth. 

Jimmy:  Like  father,  like  son.  But 
most  amazing  of  all,  the  doctor  tells 
me  he's  got  the  intelligence  of  a 
ten-year-old. 


Sparks:   Like  father,  like  son. 

John:  It's  in  again — the  face 
that's  holding  back  television. 

Jimmy:  (Scornfully)  Why,  he's 
so  low  he  could  play  cards  with  a 
worm. 

Sparks:  All  right,  Wallington, 
you  shuffle.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  how  is 
your  baby? 

Jimmy:  (The  proud  papa  again.) 
Oh,  he's  fine.  We  have  lots  of  fun 
together.  The  little  rascal  is  always 
kidding.  You  know,  every  time  I 
walk  into  the  room  he  pulls  the 
blanket  over  his  head. 

Sparks:   He's  not  kidding. 

Jimmy:  Sparks — the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  can  give  a  blood 
transfusion  to  a  grapefruit. 

Sparks:  Quiet,  squirt.  Say,  does 
Junior  know  you're  a  radio  an- 
nouncer? 

Jimmy:  (Sarcastically.)  No,  it's  a 
little  tough  to  tell  him  that  when  he 
can't  understand  English. 

Sparks:  Itlll  be  tougher  when  he 
can. 

John:  Say,  where's  that  other  al- 
bum   of    (Continued    on    page  77) 
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That's  what  Horatio  gives 


Ned  Sparks—but  all  he'll 
give  you  is  an  attack  of 
side-splitting    hysterics 
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■  Has  Ned  Sparks  at  last  met  his 
match?  Is  a  mere  stand-in  for  a 
feather  duster  going  to  get  him 
down?  Presenting  Horatio,  the 
parrot,  the  only  individual  alive 
who  can  think  of  a  way  to  insult 


Sparks.     At    left, 
five     varieties    of 


Ned    registers 
consternation. 


Above,  a  master  and  his  protegee 
are  proud  of  each  other — Rudy  Val- 
lee  and  Prances  Langford  have  just 
made  a  new  album  of  recordings. 


HOLLYWOOD  continues  to  won- 
der about  the  strange  actions  of 
Martha  Raye  and  her  new  hus- 
band Dave  Rose.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions Martha  and  Dave  have  gone  into 
night  spots  together,  only  to  leave 
separately.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  Mar- 
tha and  Dave  entered  Hollywood's  17 
Club,  and  the  same  thing  happened. 
After  an  argument,  Martha's  husband 
stormed  out  of  the  club  and  left  im- 
mediately for  Palm  Springs.  Two  days 
later  Martha  went  after  him.  And 
now  I  understand  they've  kissed  and 
made  up  ...  at  least,  until  their  next 
nightclub  visit! 

*  *     * 

A  certain  star  I  know  admits  he's 
in  love  with  five  different  glamour 
girls  .  .  .  and  he  hopes  to  marry  one 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  This 
actor  confides  he  doesn't  know  which 
one  to  marry,  so  he'll  decide  by  draw- 
ing names  from  a  hat.  That's  how 
happy      Hollywood      marriages      are 

born! 

*  *     * 

Edgar  Bergen  has  found  a  good 
use  for  Charlie  McCarthy's  cast-off 
clothes.    Bergen    sells   them    ...    to 

midgets! 

+     *     * 

Latest  bulletin  from  the  Hollywood 
Front    is    that    Cecil    B.    deMille    is 
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dickering  to  present  a  radio  version  of 
"Gone  With  The  Wind"  on  his  regu- 
lar Monday  drama  hour.  And,  by  the 
way,  they  do  some  funny  things  in 
Hollywood  occasionally.  David  O. 
Selznick  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
testing  various  candidates  for  the  role 
of  Rhett  Butler  ...  but  Clark  Gable, 
who  was  the  first  one  signed  for  the 
picture  didn't  make  one  test! 
*     *     * 

The  other  afternoon,  while  W.  <j. 
Fields  and  Edgar  Bergen  were  work- 
ing with  half  a  dozen  alligators  for 
scenes  in  their  newest  picture,  "You 
Can't  Cheat  An  Honest  Man,"  the 
studio  went  dark  for  a  few  minutes 
when  the  power  plant  failed.  In  the 
dark,  Bergen  and  all  the  cast  and 
crew  were  alarmed  to  hear  a  sound 


Listen  to  Fisher's  broadcasts 
every  Saturday  night  on  Mutual. 
Left,  Virginia  Bruce  and  Robert 
Young'on  Good  News  of  1939  show. 


like  that  of  crunching  wood,  but  when 
the  lights  went  on  again  .  .  .  they 
were  relieved  to  find  that  one  of  the 
alligators  was  chewing  on  ...  a  piece 
of  fence  post  and  NOT  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy! 

*  *     * 

Truman  Bradley,  the  radio  an- 
nouncer who  recently  signed  a  long- 
term  contract  with  MGM,  plays  op- 
posite Joan  Crawford  in  "Ice  Follies." 
Bradley  and  Miss  Crawford  may  not 
be  romancing,  but  I  think  Charles 
Martin  had  better  be  on  his  toes. 

*  *     * 

Hollywood  studios  may  not  want 
Rudy  Vallee  for  pictures,  but  Rudy 
is  serious  about  making  pictures  .  .  . 
at  least  he  carries  a  candid  camera 
around  with  him  everywhere  he  goes! 

BIRTH   BULLETINS! 

Hollywood  is  whispering  that  Anne 
Shirley  and  John  Payne  will  soon  be 
shopping  for  baby  clothes! 

The  Herb  Polesies  .  .  .  he's  Bing 
Crosby's  picture  producer  and  best 
friend — are  anticipating  a  stork  visit! 

*  *     * 

Gracie  Allen  is  assured  of  a  place 

in  posterity  with  the  announcement 

that  the  students  of  U.  C.  L.  A.  have 

added   her   name   to   their   collegiate 

(Continued  on  page  81) 


e  In  wish 
ing     you     best     of     succ 
with    your  fine   experine 
♦o    achieve    a    cure    i 
tuberculosis. 

TOMMY   RIGGS 


Congratulations  end  ali 
i  wishes  for  success. 
You  are  doing  a  greet 
work  for  humanity  in  fight- 
ing this  dreadful  disease. 
I    wish   you   all  the  best. 

DSCK  POWELL 


Congratulations  to  a  great 
leader  in  the  fight  for  bet- 
ter health  and  happiness. 
My  sincere  good  wishes  for 
the  successful  outcome  to 
your  thrilling  experiments 
in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
PAUI.  WHITEMAN 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

RADIO  MIRROR 

MAKES  A 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NESTLED  in  the  beautiful  rolling  hills  of 
New    York    State,    near    the    town    of 
Liberty,  is  the  Loomis  Sanatorium  where 
a  great  adventure  in  life  is  soon  to  take  place. 

Beginning  in  May  I  am  arranging  for  a 
demonstration  there  of  a  cure  in  tuberculosis 
truly  sensational  in  character.  And  further- 
more, in  order  that  the  really  deserving  may 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  project,  I  am  going 
to  take  one  case  each  from  the  various  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  who  will  be  treated  without  charge. 

The  cure  of  tuberculosis  depends  first  and 
foremost  upon  building  additional  vital  power 
— more  health  and  strength. 

Now,  the  principal  means  of  curing  this  dis- 
ease are  quantities  of  fresh  air,  proper  amount 
of  rest,  sunlight,  foods  that  will  improve  di- 
gestion and  proper  environment. 

All  this,  and  more,  is  available  at  the  Loomis 
Sanatorium  where  the  great  battle  for  a 
healthy,  joyous  normal  life  is  being  waged. 

Tuberculosis  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
depressed  state  of  mind  and  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain 
recovery.  In  the  right  atmosphere,  with  the 
correct  treatment,  this  belief  is  done  away 
with  and  the  cure  begun. 

Some  of  the  elements  involved  are  the  rest 
cure,  which  I  believe  is  advisable  in  complete 
form  only  for  limited  periods;  health  build- 
ing procedure  which  will  bring  new  strength 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  spine, 
and  diet,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  cure. 

It  is  my  belief,  borne  out  by  over  fifty  years 
of  experience  in  treating  tuberculosis,  my  own 
case  included,  that  after  a  careful  examination 
by  a  diagnostician  followed  by  the  competent 
supervision  of  experts,  the  patient  suffering 
from  this  disease  should  be  well  toward  re- 
covery within  a  period  of  two  to  three  months. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  announcement  about 
the  Loomis  Sanatorium  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  I  have  ever  made  to  the  readers  of 
Radio  Mirror.  Beginning  May  first,  we  will 
be  able  to  witness  the  first  demonstrations  of 
the  value  of  the  Loomis  treatment  in  curing 
this  disease. 

Although  the  Bernarr  Macfadden  Founda- 
tion is  already  conducting  a  large  health  re- 
sort in  Florida  and  another  in  New  York 
State,  I  am  desirous  of  extending  still  further 
my  health-building  activities. 

I  urge  all  those  desiring  to  present  their 
case  in  connection  with  this  free  treatment 
offer  to  please  address  Loomis  Sanatorium. 
Bartholomew  Building,  205  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City,  for  further  information. 


It's  men  like  you  who  moke 
life  rsolly  worth  living. 
Every  good  wish  for  the 
success  of  your  fight 
against  tuberculosis. 

BOB  HOPE 


Every  good  wish  for  suc- 
cess in  your  experiments  to 
wipe  out  tuberculosis.  It  is 
music  to  the  ears  of  every 
man  and  woman  throughout 
the  world. 

BENNY  GOODMAN 


Never  say  die.  You  are 
helping  to  make  those 
words  mean  something  to 
millions  of  our  fellow  men. 
Every  best  wish  for  success 
in  your  experiments  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis. 
JACK  HALEY 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 


8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC- Red:  Four  Showmen 


NBC-Red:  Animal  News 


9:00  CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Turn  Back  the  Clock 


NBC-Red:  Tom  Terriss 

9:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Meiotfy  Moments 

10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Russian  Melodies 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

00  NBC:  News 

05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen,  contralto 

15  NBC-Blue:  Neighbor  Nell 


11:30  CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 


12:00  NBC-Blue:      RADIO      CITY      MUSIC 
HALL 


12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Red:      University     of      Chicago 
Round  Table 

1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC-Blue:  GREAT   PLAYS 
1:00  NBC-Red:  Ireene  Wicker 


CBS.   MBS.   NBC:   Salute  to   Nations 

2:00  CBS:  Americans  All 

2:00  NBC-Blue       THE     MAGIC     KEY     OF 

RCA 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Dinner  at  Aunt 

Fanny's 
2:45  NBC-Red:  Fables  in  Verse 

3:00  CBS:  N.   Y.  PHILHARMONIC 

3:00  NBC-Blue:  Armco  Band 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker 


4:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Ranger's  Serenade 


NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 


5:00  CBS:  Words  Without  Music 
5:00  NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 


5:30  MBS:  The  Shadow 

5:30  CBS:  BEN  BERNIE 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Malcolm  La  Prade 

5:30  NBC-Red:  The  Spelling  Bee 

NBC-Blue:  Dog  Heroes 


6:00  CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 

6:00  NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 

6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 


6:30  CBS:  Gateway  to  Hollywood 
6:30  MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 
6:30  NBC-Red:  A  Tale  of  Today 
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6:00 
6:00 


6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

7:00 
7:00 


8:00 
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9:00 
9:00 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:30 
10:30 

11:00 
11:00 


CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  World's  Fair  Progran 
NBC-Red:  JACK  BENNY 


CBS:  Screen  Guild 
NBC-Blue:  Seth  Parker 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  This  Is  New  York 
NBC-Red:    DON    AMtCHE,    EDGAR 
BERGEN 

CBS:  FORD   SYMPHONY 
NBC-Blue:  HOLLYWOOD   PLAY- 
HOUSE 
NBC-Red:   Manhattan   Merry-Go- 

Round 
NBC-Blue:  WALTER   WINCHELL 
NBC-Red:    American    Album   of    Fa- 
miliar Music 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 

CBS:  Robert  Benchley 
NBC-Red:  THE   CIRCLE 
MBS:  Good  Will  Hour 

CBS:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 

CBS:  Dance  orchestra 
NBC:  Dance  orchestra 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


Sunday's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Walter 

Winchell 


A  real  friend  doesn't  care  whether  you're  on  top  or  on  bottom — 
as  long  as  he  can  be  by  your  side. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  Feb.  26 


'"THE  Magic  Key  of  RCA  pro- 
gram,  on  NBC-Blue  from  2:00 
to  3:00  this  afternoon,  Eastern 
Time,  is  required  listening  for 
all  music-lovers,  since  it  presents 
the  great  polish  pianist,  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski.  .  .  .  Paderewski 
is  in  the  United  States  now,  and 
today's  broadcast  is  the  opening 
gun  of  a  tour  that  will  take  him 
to  about  twenty  cities  during  the 
next  ten  weeks.  This  is  his  first 
visit  to  this  country  in  six  years. 
He's  78  years  old,  but  you'd 
never  know  it  to  hear  him  play 
the  piano.  And  today  is  prob- 
ably the  only  time  you'll  hear 
him  on  the  air.  .  .  .  All  net- 
works     except      NBC-Blue      will 


have  King  Leopold  of  Belgium 
saluting  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  from  1:30  to  2:00  this 
afternoon.  .  .  .  The  CBS  Peo- 
ple's Platform,  at  7:00  tonight, 
comes  from  the  huge  auditorium 
in  Cleveland.  .  .  .  Hal  Kemp 
guest-stars  on  the  Show  of  the 
Week,  on  Mutual  at  6:30.  .  .  . 
Irene  Dunne  is  the  star  of  a 
two-part  drama  on  the  Silver 
Theater,  CBS  at  6:00 — the  first 
part's  tonight.  .  .  .  John  Charles 
Thomas  sings  on  the  Ford  Pro- 
gram, CBS  at  9:00.  .  .  .  And 
Eduardo  Del  Pueyo,  pianist, 
plays  the  Schumann  concerto  on 
the  New  York  Philharmonic 
program,    CBS,   at   3:00. 


Ignace  Jan  Paderewski 
makes  the  second  radio 
appearance  of  his  life 
today  on    Magic   Key. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  March  5 


Beautiful  Irene  Dunne 
stars  in  the  last  in- 
stalment of  a  drama 
on  the  Silver  Theater. 


TRENE  DUNNE  stars  in  the 
second  part  of  her  two-instal- 
ment dramatic  show  tonight — 
CBS  at  6:00,  on  the  Silver  Thea- 
ter program.  The  beautiful  Miss 
Dunne  isn't  heard  as  often  on 
the  air  as  some  movie  stars  we 
could  name,  so  tonight  is  a 
chance  not  to  be  missed.  And 
here's  hoping  the  script  gives 
her  a  chance  to  sing  a  number 
or  two.  .  .  .  Yugoslavia  is  the 
nation  that  today  honors  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  in  the 
Salute  to  Nations  program  on  all 
networks  except  NBC-Blue  at 
1:30.  Prince  Paul,  Regent  of 
the  country,  is  to  be  heard  talk- 
ing to  America.  .  .  .  The  always- 


welcome  Mrs.  Kostelanetz — Lily 
Pons  to  you — is  tonight's  guest 
star  on  the  Ford  Program,  which 
you  hear  on  CBS  at  9:00. 
Eugene  Ormandy  returns  to  con- 
duct the  Ford  orchestra,  too.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  has  a  guest  star  for 
its  broadcast  on  CBS  at  3:00 — 
Joseph  Knitzer,  violinist.  .  .  . 
After  a  start  which  left  its  lis- 
teners pretty  confused,  The 
Circle,  with  Carole  Lombard, 
Ronald  Colman,  Cary  Grant, 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  and  two  of 
the  Marx  Brothers,  has  settled 
down  to  be  as  bright  and  amus- 
ing a  program  as  you'd  expect 
it  to  be,  with  all  those  stars. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  March  12 


"D  ECAUSE  Robert  Benchley 
has  to  make  some  of  those 
side-splitting  movie  short-subjects 
forMerro-Go/dwyn-Mayer,  the  en- 
tire Melody  and  Madness  pro- 
gram moves  to  Hollywood  after  * 
tonight's  broadcast  on  CBS  at 
10:00.  Artie  Shaw  goes  along 
too,  which  is  top  news  for  all 
those  Shaw  enthusiasts  out  on 
the  West  Coast.  .  .  .  Italy  is 
the  starting-point  for  today's 
Salute  to  Nations  program,  on 
NBC-Red,  CBS,  and  Mutual  at 
1:30,  Eastern  Time.  King  Victor 
Emanuel  is  to  speak,  and  you'll 
hear  the  famous  bells  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  Mus- 
solini   isn't     expected    to     be     on 


the  broadcast,  and  who  cares? 
.  .  .  Artur  Schnabel,  famous 
pianist,  guest-stars  on  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert,  CBS 
at  3:00.  He  plans  on  playing 
the  Beethoven  "Emperor"  con- 
certo. .  .  .  The  Silver  Theater, 
CBS  at  6:00,  has  two  guest  stars 
this  week,  Shirley  Ross  and  Lee 
Tracy.  What'll  you  bet  Tracy 
plays  a  newspaper  reporter?  .  .  . 
Richard  Tauber  is  on  the  Ford 
Symphony  program.  It's  lots  of 
fun  to  hear  Tauber  sing,  but  it's 
almost  as  much  fun  to  watch 
him  talk.  His  monocle  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  him,  and  never 
falls  out.  And  his  broken  English 
is  something  to  hear. 


Shirley  Ross  co-stars 
with  Lee  Tracy  in  a 
Silver  Theater  play 
on   CBS  tonight  at  6. 


Highlights  For  Sunday,  March  19 


'  T  NLESS  they  fail  to  show  up  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  there  will  be  a  flock  of  swal- 
lows arriving  today  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mis- 
sion in  California,  all  set  to  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  there.  It's  St.  Joseph's  Day,  and 
every  St.  Joseph's  Day  as  far  back  as  anybody 
can  remember,  the  swallows  have  come — and 
recently,  NBC  has  been  on  hand  to  welcome 
them.  .  .  .  The  first  departing  radio  show 
of  the  season  is  Serh  Parker's  Sunday-night 
program.  At  7:30  tonight  on  NBC-Blue,  you'll 
hear    him    and    his    Jonesport    friends    for    the 


last  time.  .  .  .  Bob  Benchley  broadcasts  his 
first  program  from  Hollywood  at  10:00  over 
CBS.  .  .  .  Today's  Salute  to  Nations  program 
at  1:30  comes  from  Budapest,  Hungary,  and 
includes  a  speech  by  Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy, 
Hungary's  Regent  ....  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
pianist,  is  guest  star  on  the  CBS  Philharmonic 
concert  at  3:00,  playing  a  concerto  by  Saint 
Saens  ....  Spencer  Tracy  is  slated  for  a 
powerful  job  of  acting  on  the  Silver  Theater, 
CBS  at  6:00.  .  .  .  Walter  Gieseking,  pianist, 
is   on  the   Ford  Program,    CBS   at   9:00. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time       ? 

00  NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

15  NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

30  NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 

45  NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

00  "BS:  Richard  Maxwell 
00  NBC:  News 

05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

15  NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

30  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

00  MBS:  School  of  the  Air 

00  NBC-Blue:  Story  of  the  Month 

00  NBC-Red:  Central  City 

15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
15  NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
15  NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 

30  NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

45  CBS:  Stepmother 

45  NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

00  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Martin 
00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

15  CBS.  Scattergood  Barnes 
15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
15  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

30  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  ot 

Life 
45  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
00  NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

15  CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  iames 
15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  ot  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
30  NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

15  NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

15  NBC-Red:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 

30  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

30  NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

30  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

45  CBS:  This  Day  is  Ours 

45  NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

00  CBS:  Doc  Barclay's  Daughters 
00  NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

30  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45  MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 

45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

00  CBS:  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

00  NBC-Blue    Club  Matinee 

00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

45  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

00  NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

15  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

15  NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

15  NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

30  NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 

30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

45  CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 

45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

45  NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

00  CBS:  News 

15  CBS:  Howie  Wing 

30  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

45  CBS:  Sophie  Tucker 

45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

00  CBS:  County  Seat 

00  NBC-Blue:  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 

00  NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

15  CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 

15  NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

30  CBS:  EDDIE   CANTOR 

30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

00  CBS:  Cavalcade  of  America 

00  NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison 

00  NBC-Red:  AL  PEARCE 

30  CBS:  Pick  and  Pat 

30  NBC-Blue:  Those  We  Love 

30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

00  CBS:  LUX   THEATER 

00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

30  NBC-Red:  Eddy  Duchin 

00  CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

00  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 

00  NBC-Red-  The  Contented  Hour 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Sophie 
Tucker 


Genius  is  the  ability  to  have  day  dreams — and  make  them  come  true. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  Feb.  27 


f~J.  ETTING  more  and  more  im- 
portant on  Eddie  Cantor's 
program  is  young  Bert  Parks, 
who  was  a  staff  announcer  on 
CBS  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  vote.  He's  twenty-five  now, 
and  is  not  only  an  announcer 
but  a  featured  vocalist,  which  is 
going  places  fast.  .  .  .  Cantor 
met  Bert  on  his  recent  visit  to 
New  York,  was  impressed  by 
his  twin  talents,  and  put  him 
under  contract  right  away,  bring- 
ing him  back  to  Hollywood.  .  .  . 
Bert's  from  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
which  you  probably  guessed  the 
first  time  you  heard  him  on  the 
air.  .  .  .  Funny,  though,  how  he 
can  lose  that  lazy  Southern  drawl 


when  the  time  comes  to  read  the 
commercial  announcements.  .  .  . 
Sort  of  a  clever  idea  NBC-Blue 
has  at  10:00  this  morning.  It's 
a  serial  program  called  The  Story 
of  the  Month,  on  the  air  every 
morning  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Each  serial  lasts  only 
one  month.  .  ,  .  Today  begins 
the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  Convention 
in  Cleveland,  and  Mutual  brings 
you  part  of  the  proceedings  at 
2:00  this  afternoon,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Edmund  E. 
Day  of  Cornell  University.  .  .  . 
At  10:30  tonight,  Mutual  has  an 
hour-long  streamlined  version  of 
the   opera    "Samson   and   Delila." 


Bert  Parks  sings  and 
announces  on  Eddie 
Cantor's  show,  CBS 
this    evening    at    7.30. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  March  6 


Morton  Downey  sings 
with  Eddy  Du  chin's 
orchestra  on  the  Pall 
Mall  program  tonight. 


V7"  OU  may  hear  the  world's 
heavyweight  boxing  champion 
of  tomorrow  win  his  first  impor- 
tant fight  tonight — that  is,  if  you 
listen  in  to  the  broadcast  of  the 
annual  Golden  Gloves  tournament 
from  11:15  to  midnight.  And  if 
you're  listening  to  the  radio  at 
all  just  then,  you're  just  about 
going  to  have  to  listen  to  the 
fight  broadcast,  because  all  three 
networks  are  putting  it  on  the  air 
and  there  won't  be  much  else 
to  hear.  Tonight's  broadcast  is  of 
the  final  rounds.  .  .  .  Your  Al- 
manac has  been  shouting  for 
months  about  how  good  Milt 
Herth's  swing  trio  is — and  now 
Walter    Winchell    has    discovered 


them  too,  giving  them  a  New 
Yorchid  in  a  recent  column. 
W.  W.  heard  them  in  a  night- 
club, though — they're  on  NBC- 
Red  at  8:00  in  the  morning  and 
he's  never  up  that  early!  .  .  . 
It's  pleasant  to  have  Morton 
Downey  back  on  the  air,  singing 
regularly  with  Eddy  Duchin  on 
his  9:30  program  on  NBC-Red 
tonight.  And  the  Duchin  piano- 
playing  is  something  that  should 
not  be  missed,  too.  .  .  .  Did  you 
know  that  "Wabash  Moon," 
which  Morton  sings  so  well,  was 
also  composed  by  him?  .  .  .  As 
everybody  ought  to  know,  Mrs. 
Morton  is  Barbara  Bennett,  sister 
of   Constance  and   Joan. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  March  13 


T~N  ID  you  know  Ray  Perkins 
was  back  on  the  air?  You 
can  hear  him  on  NBC-Blue  at 
6:30  tonight — unless  NBC  has 
suddenly  switched  his  broadcast 
time,  as  the  networks  do  all  too 
often  with  their  sustaining  fea- 
tures, which  would  have  many 
more  listeners  if  people  could  be 
always  sure  of  hearing  them  at 
the  same  time.  .  .  .  Al  Pearce, 
star  of  the  variety  show  on  NBC- 
Red  at  8:00  tonight,  has  finally 
confessed  where  he  got  his  "I 
hope  nobody's  to  home,  I  hope, 
I  hope  I  hope"  line.  Many  years 
ago,  before  he  even  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  radio,  he  was 
a    salesman,    going    from    door    to 


door  with  an  item  of  merchandise 
that  nobody  wanted  much.  Al  was 
painfully  shy,  hated  to  bother 
people,  and  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  he  couldn't  sell  his 
product.  So  before  he  rang  each 
doorbell  he'd  pause  and  say  to 
himself,  "I  hope  nobody's  to 
home,  I  hope  I  hope  I  hope." 
And  because  Al's  been  through 
the  mill  himself  is  probably  the 
reason  his  Elmer  Blurt  is  such 
an  appealing,  lovable  character. 
.  .  .  Al  says  he  weighed  fourteen 
pounds  when  he  was  born — an 
unusually  heavy  baby,  so  heavy 
that  on  the  last  mile  he  was 
carrying  the  stork  instead  of  the 
other  way  around. 


Esther  in  the  Ma 
Perkins  serial,  on 
NBC-Red  at  3:15,  is 
blonde    Lillian    White. 


Highlights  For  Monday,  March  20 


A  MOS  'N'  ANDY  ought  to  have  some  sort 
■^^  of  a  special  celebration  tonight,  because  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  their  twelfth  year  on 
the  air.  Last  night  was  really  the  anniversary, 
but  they  weren't  on  the  air  then,  so  official 
notice  should  be  taken  of  it  tonight,  and  per- 
haps it  will  be — on  their  regular  program,  7:00 
on  NBC-Red.  It  was  on  March  19,  1928,  that 
Amos  'n'  Andy  first  went  on  the  air,  over 
WMAQ,  Chicago — and  they've  only  missed  one 
scheduled  broadcast  in  all  that  time.  .  .  .  Birth- 
day   greetings    are    in    order    for    Ozzie    Nelscn, 


who  was  born  on  this  day  in  1906,  in  Jersey 
City.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  exciting  serials  on 
the  air  is  Howie  Wing,  on  CBS  at  6:15.  It's 
about  aviation  and  aviators,  and  keeps  up  a 
good  fast  pace  of  ajction  every  night.  Primarily 
for  kids  it  may  be,  but  you'll  like  it  just  the 
same.  .  .  .  The  Cavalcade  of  America,  on  CBS 
at  8:00,  gives  you  another  of  its  dramati2ed  life 
stories  of  great  Americans  tonight — entertain- 
ment and  instruction  together.  .  .  .  And  Guy 
Lombardo.  whom  an  awful  lot  of  people  still 
prefer  to   Benny  Goodman,  is  on  CBS  at  10:00. 


Complete  Programs  from  Feb.  24  to  March  23 
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NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

NBC:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Story  of  the  Month 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  IVIyrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS.  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC- Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

CBS:  This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

CBS:  Doc  Barclay's  Daughters 
NBC-Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Children's  Concert 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
30  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

45  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

00  NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

15  CBS:  Music  for  Fun 

15  NBC-B.ue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

15  NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

30  NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

45  CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 

45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

45  NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

00  CBS:  News 

15  CBS:  Howie  Wing 

30  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

30  NBC-Red:  Angler  and  Huntei 

45  CBS:  Barry  Wood 

45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

00  CBS:  County  Seat 
00  NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 


NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  Jimmie  Fidler 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Vocal  Varieties 

CBS:  HELEN    MENKEN 

NBC-Red:  Emily  Post 

CBS:  EDWARD    G.    ROBINSON 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 


CBS:  Al  Jolson 

NBC-Blue:    INFORMATION    PLEASE 

NBC-Red:  For  Men  Only 

CBS:  We,  The  People 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  and  Bob 
NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

CBS:  Benny  Goodman 
NBC-Red:  FIBBER    McGEE 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
NBC-Blue:  Cal  Tinney 
NBC-Red:  BOB    HOPE 

NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


By 
Edward  G. 


Motto 
of  the 
Day  uIISuuIISIiIk  Robin 

The  more  you  envy  others,  the  less  reason  others  will  have  to  envy  you. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  Feb.  28 


T^  ADIO'S  paying  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion this  week  to  schools  and 
education,  and  today  there  are 
two  programs  scheduled  to  come 
from  the  School  Administrators 
convention  in  Clevelond.  ...  At 
2:00,  you'll  hear  Alexander  J. 
Stoddard,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Denver,  talking  about 
Educational  Policies,  on  Mutual. 
.  .  .  And  CBS  is  to  have  John  A. 
Sexon,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools,  talking 
about  Foundations  of  Education. 
...  In  a  very  much  lighter  vein, 
listen  to  the  Breakfast  Club  on 
NBC-Blue  at  9:05,  and  to  the 
Club  Matinee  on  the  same  net- 
work at  4:00.    On  both  programs 


you'll  very  likely  hear  the  Escorts 
and  Betty,  a  clever  novelty  quar- 
tet whose  girl  member  makes  you 
smack  your  lips  thinking  about 
television.  She's  Betty  Olson,  who 
played  pipe  organ  in  church  and 
sang  with  her  two  big  brothers  in 
a  family  trio  before  breaking  into 
radio  two  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  She  got  the  job  with 
the  Escorts  after  auditions  in 
which  many  other  candidates  were 
heard.  .  .  .  You'll  also  hear  the 
Escorts  and  Betty  on  Kalten- 
meyer's  Kindergarten,  Saturday 
afternoons.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  Mary 
and  Bob's  True  Story,  on  NBC- 
Blue  at  9:00  tonight,  and  Bob 
Hope  on  NBC-Red  at  10:00. 


Betty  Olson  is  the 
girl  singer  with  the 
Escorts  on  NBC's 
Breakfast    Club    show. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  March  7 


Johnny  Mercer  is  the 
master  of  ceremonies 
on  Benny  Goodman's 
Swing    School    tonight. 


Y  OUR  ALMANAC  doesn't  like 
to  bring  up  unpleasant  sub- 
jects, but  the  fact  remains  that 
you're  going  to  have  to  pay  your 
income  tax  in  another  week,  so 
you  might  be  smart  and  listen  to 
a  program  on  CBS  from  10:45  to 
11  tonight.  It's  a  talk  by  Paul 
P.  Melvoin,  who  will  tell  you 
almost  all  you  want  to  know 
about  making  out  your  report.  .  .  . 
He'll  leave  out  the  really  impor- 
tant thing,  which  is  how  to  get 
out  of  paying  it  altogether,  of 
course.  .  .  .  Johnny  Mercer,  of 
the  Benny  Goodman  program  on 
CBS  at  9:30  tonight,  proves  he's 
as  good  a  master  of  ceremonies 
as  he  is  a  song-writer — and  that's 


high  praise,  for  he  wrote  the 
lyrics  of  "Pardon  My  Southern 
Accent,"  "You  Must  Have  Been 
a  Beautiful  Baby,"  and  today's 
big  hit,  "Jeepers  Creepers." 
You'll  hear  him  singing  lyrics  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  Swing 
School,  duetting  with  Benny's 
vocalist,  Martha  Tilton.  Johnny 
was  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  attended  school  in  Virginia. 
Then  he  appeared  on  the  stage 
before  he  started  writing  words 
and  music  for  theatrical  produc- 
tions and  motion  pictures.  .  .  . 
Bet  Benny  Goodman  is  happy 
because  he  doesn't  have  to  talk 
so  much  on  the  program,  now 
that  Johnny  has  joined  it. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  March  14 


TT  might  be  your  own  town — 
this  Central  City  which  plays 
the  title  role  in  the  serial  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:00  this  morning. 
Central  City  is  the  main  character 
in  this  daily  drama,  but  there 
are  human  characters  too — for 
instance,  Emily  Olson,  played  by 
Elspeth  Eric,  and  Robert  Shallen- 
berger,  played  by  Myron  McCor- 
mick.  Both  Elspeth  and  Myron 
are  popular  Broadway  actors,  and 
are  doing  a  swell  job  in  this  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  For  some  enjoyable 
poetry,  tune  in  Ted  Malone  on 
NBC-Blue  at  3:45.  .  .  .  We,  the 
People,  is  on  CBS  at  9:00,  with 
its  usual  outstanding  collection  of 
interesting  folks.  But  never  again, 


probably,  will  this  program  reach 
the  high  in  listener-interest  it  had 
the  night  it  presented  Tom 
Mooney.  .  .  .  Hide  all  the  clocks 
and  watches  in  your  house  to- 
night when  Bob  Hope  comes  on 
the  air  at  10:00  over  NBC-Red — 
and  if  you  aren't  surprised  when 
10:30  comes  around,  your  Al- 
manac will  eat  the  paper  it's 
printed  on.  Tuesday  night  offers 
two  of  the  shortest  half-hours  in 
radio — the  Hope  show  and  Infor- 
mation Please  at  8:30  on  NBC- 
Blue.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  did  you 
ever  try  telling  time  by  radio — 
measuring  the  day  in  quarter- 
hour  and  half-hour  periods?  It 
makes    the    day    go    a    lot    faster. 


Elspeth  Eric  plays 
Emily  Olson  in  that 
saga  of  an  American 
town,    Central    City. 


Highlights  For  Tuesday,  March,  21 


Sarajane  Wells  plays 
Betty  in  the  peren- 
nially popular  Jack 
Armstrong  serial  show. 


'TWO  of  tonight's  headliners  are 
back  in  Hollywood  again  after 
a  nice  quiet  vacation  in  New 
York.  Edward  G.  Robinson,  of 
the  Big  Town  show  on  CBS  at 
8:00,  and  Jean  Hersholt,  of  Dr. 
Christian  on  the  same  network  at 
10:00,  didn't  come  to  New  York 
to  go  night-clubbing.  .  .  .  Eddie 
was  on  his  annual  shopping  trip 
for  new  art  treasures  to  add  to 
his  collection,  and  Jean  was  on  a 
similar  errand — only  he  was  buy- 
ing rare  books.  .  .  .  The  real 
names  of  the  cast  of  Jack  Arm- 
strong, on  NBC-Red  at  5:30  to- 
night, aren't  supposed  to  be  made 
public,  but  your  Almanac's  spies 
have  ferreted  out  at  least  one  for 


you.  Sarajane  Wells  is  the  girl 
who  plays  Betty  on  this  peren- 
nially popular  kid  show,  and  her 
picture  is  printed  at  the  left. 
She's  tall  and  blonde,  and  has 
only  one  hobby,  but  it's  a  big 
one — she  loves  anything  theat- 
rical, plays,  radio,  movies,  even 
charades.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  to 
check  up  on  your  movie  gossip 
at  7:15  tonight,  with  Jimmie  Fid- 
ler's  program  on  CBS.  Jimmie 
speaks  right  out  when  he  has 
something  on  his  mind,  and  that's 
the  reason  he's  worth  listening  to, 
even  if  he  does  sometimes  step 
on  people's  toes.  .  .  .  There's 
some  good  orchestra  music  on 
CBS  this  afternoon  at  3:30. 


(For  Wednesday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 
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Airport  —  Geraldine  Spreckels,  of  noted 
California  family,  at  Burbank  Airport.  Her 
skin  care  is  simply — Pond's.  "Its  use  helps 
keep  skin  wonderfully  soft  and  smooth." 


SOCIETY  WOMEN  CREAM  EXTRA  "SKIN-VITAMIN 

INTO  THEIR  SKIN -THEY  FOLLOW  THE  NEW  SKIN  CARE  * 


//  wm 


Ballet  Russe  Premiere — At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Airs.  Alexander  C.  Forbes,  grandniece  of  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt.  Her  skin  gets  extra  care.  "I  use 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "That  way  my  skin  gets 
extra  'skin-vitamin'  along  with  its  daily  cleansings." 


Big  Liner — The  Lady  Mary  Lygon, 

daughter  of  the  late  Earl  Beau- 
champ.  "The  'skin-vitamin'  is  nec- 
essary to  skin  health.  I'm  glad  it's 
in  Pond's." 


Palm  Beach — Mrs.  Wm.  Rhine- 
lander  Stewart  arriving  at  ex- 
clusive Colony  Club.  "The 
'skin-vitamin'  is  an  added  rea- 
son for  my  devotion  to  Pond's." 


Winter  Resort— H.  R.  H.  Princess 
Maria  de  Braganca  (Mrs.  Ashley 
Chanler).  "When  skin  lacks  Vita- 
min A,  it  gets  rough  and  dry. 
Pond's  helps  supply  this  vitamin." 


~\~-&l*     •—•■ 


New  York  World's  Fair  Terrace  Club — Where  Society 

dines  and  dances.  Mrs.  John  R.  Drexel,  Jr.,  looks  enchant- 
ing in  white  ermine.  Her  vote  goes  to  Pond's.  "I  prefer 
using  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  protect  my  skin  during  the  day 
and  to  help  give  it  glamorous  smoothness  in  the  evening." 


£ONP's 
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Vitamin  A,  the  "skin-vita- 
min," is  necessary  to  skin  health. 
Skin  that  lacks  this  vitamin  be- 
comes rough  and  dry.  But  when 
"skin-vitamin"  is  restored,  it 
helps  make  skin  soft  again. 
Scientists  found  that  this  vita- 
min, applied  to  the  skin,  healed 
wounds  and  burns  quicker. 
•  Now  this  "skin-vitamin"  is 
in  every  jar  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream!  Use  Pond's  night  and 
morning  and  before  make-up. 
Same  jars,  labels,  prices. 


*Statements  concerning  the  effects  of  the  "skin-vitamin"  applied  to  the  skin  are  hased  upon 
medical  literature  and  tests  on  the  skin  of  animals  following  an  accepted  laboratory  method. 


Tuna  in  on  "THOSE  WE  LOVE/'  Pond  i  Progrom, 
Monday.,  8:30  P.  ML,  N.  Y.  Tim*,  N.  B.  C. 

Copyright,  1939.  Pond's  Bxtnct  Comr*ny 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
:00  NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


9:00 
1:00 
9:30 


NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  Swing  Serenade 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Story  of  the  Month 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 
Life 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
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Mary  Margaret  McBride 
Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 
Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
Red:  The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

The  Goldbergs 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 
Red:  Let's  Talk  It  Over 

Road  of  Life 

Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

Red:  Words  and  Music 

This  Day  Is  Ours 

Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

Doc  Barclay's  Daughters 
Blue:  Your  Health 
Red:  Betty  and  Bob 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

MBS:  Ed  Fitzgerald 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

CBS:  Indianapolis  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Blue:Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Time  Out  for  Dancing 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

NBC-Red:  Dick  Tracy 

CBS:  March  of  Games 

NBC-Blue:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

CBS:  So  You  Want  to  Be 


NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  Our  American  Schools 

CBS:  Howie  Wing 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:  Gulden  Serenaders 

NBC-Red:  Rose  Marie 

CBS:  Sophie  Tucker 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  County  Seat 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

CBS:  Lum  and  Abner 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Ask-it-Basket 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:    GANG    BUSTERS 
NBC-Red:   ONE   MAN'S   FAMILY 

CBS:  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM 
NBC-Blue:  Hobby  Lobby 
NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey 

CBSi    TEXACO    STAR    THEATER 
NBC-Red:   TOWN    HALL  TONIGHT 

NBC-Blue    Wings  for  the  Martins 

CBS:  99  Men  and  a  Girl 

NBC-Red    KAY  KYSER'S  COLLEGE 

CBS:  Edgar  A.  Guest 
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Wednesday's 

HIGHLIGHTS 


By 

Andre 
Kostelanetz 


There's  not  room  in  one  heart  for  both  fear  and  faith. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  March  1 


1WTAYBE  you  missed  last  week's 
opening  program  of  the  new 
Ninety-nine  Men  and  a  Girl  show, 
but  that's  no  reason  you  should 
go  on  missing  it.  Hear  it  on  CBS 
at  10:00  tonight,  starring  Ray- 
mond Paige's  orchestra  and  Hilde- 
garde,  the  American  girl  singer 
with  a  French  accent.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  show  that  was  to  be  called 
One  Hundred  Men  and  a  Girl, 
but  the  original  owners  of  that 
title  wanted  too  much  money  for 
it,  so  the  radio  people  subtracted 
a  man.  .  .  .  There's  to  be  a 
round-table  discussion  on  "Crime, 
Its  Causes  and  Cure,"  on  Mutual 
this  afternoon  from  3:30  to  4:00. 
It  comes  from  the  American  Asso- 


ciation of  School  Administrators 
Convention  in  Cleveland,  and 
some  of  the  speakers  will  be  J.  A. 
Johnston,  warden  of  Alcatraz 
Prison;  Austin  H.  MacCormack, 
New  York  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection; Harold  H.  Burton,  mayor 
of  Cleveland,  and  William  Grady, 
associate  superintendent  of  schools 
of  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Do  you 
know  a  boy  or  girl  who'd  like  to 
go  to  college  but  hasn't  the 
money?  Get  him  or  her  to  listen 
to  Mutual  this  evening  from  6:30 
to  7:00,  when  a  health  program  is 
broadcast  by  the  Georgetown 
University  Public  Health  Forum. 
The  Forum  is  running  an  essay 
contest  with  scholarships  as  prizes. 


Hildegarde  sings  on 
the  Ninety-Nine  Men 
and  a  Girl  program, 
heard  on  CBS  at  10.00. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  March  8 


Taking  leading  roles 
on  Edgar  A.  Guest's 
program  at  10:30  to- 
night is  Angeline  Orr. 


OlNCE  the  Ninety-nine  Men 
and  a  Girl  program  took  over 
the  ten-o'clock  spot  on  CBS, 
Edgar  A.  Guest's  It  Can  Be  Done 
has  moved  to  10:30,  a  half -hour 
later  than  you  used  to  hear  it. 
.  .  .  And  right  now  is  a  good  time 
to  tell  you  about  one  of  the  girls 
who  takes  leading  roles  in  Edgar's 
dramatized  success  stories.  She's 
Angeline  Orr,  who  began  her 
radio  career  as  a  singer  over 
WRVA  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
while  she  was  attending  nearby 
Blackstone  College.  That  was  in 
1930.  In  1932,  Angeline  went  to 
Chicago  to  visit  her  cousin,  who 
happened  to  be  CBS  actress  Bess 
Johnson,    of    Hilltop    House;    and 


it  wasn't  long  before  she  too  was 
emoting  for  the  mike.  She's  a 
stunning  brunette,  and  when  she 
isn't  broadcasting  she's  working  as 
a  style  and  photographer's  model. 
.  .  .  The  last  program  from  the 
Georgetown  University  Public 
Health  Forum  is  on  Mutual  this 
evening  from  6:30  to  7:00.  The 
subject  is  "Diet  Fads  and  Facts," 
and  the  speakers  are  Catherine 
Learney,  Maryland  State  Nutri- 
tionist, and  Dr.  Henry  Beall 
Gwynn  of  Georgetown  University. 
This  is  the  program  that  tells  you 
about  that  essay  contest,  with 
two  university  scholarships  as  the 
prizes.  .  .  .  Happy  birthday  today 
to  Claire  Trevor,  of  Big  Town. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  March  15 


T  T'S  income  tax  day,  so  you  can 
be  sure  of  hearing  a  few  in- 
come tax  jokes  to  make  you  feel 
better  about  the  money  you  had 
to  shell  out.  .  .  .  You  really 
shouldn't  worry  over  income  taxes 
— just  think  how  much  worse 
you'd  feel  if  everybody  else  were 
paying  them  and  you  didn't  have 
anything  to  tax.  .  .  .  Lesley  Woods 
will  be  on  the  air  twice  today, 
playing  the  part  of  Carol  Martin 
in  The  Road  of  Life,  on  CBS  at 
1:30,  and  taking  a  leading  role 
in  Edgar  A.  Guest's  It  Can  Be 
Done  drama  on  the  same  network 
at  10:30  tonight.  .  .  .  Lesley,  a 
stunning  blonde,  is  a  graduate  of 
the      Goodman      School      of      the 


Theater  in  Chicago,  and  is  one 
of  Chicago's  best-dressed  women. 
She  admits  that  she  lives  and 
works  entirely  on  hunches.  .  .  . 
Besides  the  Guest  program,  there 
are  other  Wednesday-night  high- 
lights. You  can  take  your  choice 
between  the  melodrama  of  Gang 
Busters  and  the  everyday  drama 
of  One  Man's  Family  at  8:00 — 
between  Paul  Whiteman's  music 
and  Dave  Elman's  fascinating 
hobbyists  on  Hobby  Lobby  at 
8:30 — and  between  the  glamor 
of  Hollywood  on  the  Texaco  Star 
Theater,  and  the  humor  of  Fred 
Allen  on  Town  Hall  Tonight,  at 
9:00.  And  there's  Sophie  Tucker 
on  CBS  at  6:45. 


Lesly  Woods  is  Carol 
Martin  in  The  Road 
of  Lite,  and  plays  in 
Eddie     Guest's     show. 


Highlights  For  Wednesday,  March  22 


~\F  OU  can  count  on  hearing  one 
of  your  Wednesday-night  fa- 
vorites for  another  two  years — 
for  Fred  Allen  got  a  new  con- 
tract not  long  ago  that  will  keep 
him  on  the  air  for  his  present 
sponsors  for  that  length  of  time. 
He'll  take  a  regular  thirteen-week 
vacation  every  summer,  but  there 
won't  be  any  more  of  that  "Will 
Fred  Allen  Retire? "  talk  for  a 
while.  .  .  .  The  Benny-Allen  feud 
will  continue,  too.  Fred  says  he 
closes  his  eyes  when  he  goes  to 
see  a  Jack  Benny  movie,  because 
he's  ambidextrous — he  can  sleep 
through  Benny  on  stage  or  screen. 
.  .  .  When  hobbyists  aren't  lobby- 
ing,   on    the    Hobby    Lobby    pro- 


Harry  Salter  directs 
the  orchestra  between 
hobbyists  on  NBC's 
Hobby  Lobby  tonight. 

(For  Thursday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 


gram,  NBC-Blue  tonight  at  8:30, 
you'll  hear  Harry  Salter's  orches- 
tra providing  some  lively  tunes. 
Harry  was  born  in  Bucharest, 
Rumania,  and  came  to  New  York 
when  he  was  a  small  boy.  For 
a  while  he  studied  engineering, 
but  left  school  to  be  a  violin 
pupil  of  Leopold  Auer's.  He's  still 
interested  in  geology.  .  .  .  After 
he  formed  his  own  orchestra  he 
turned  into  what  he  calls  a 
"boom-chaser."  That  is,  he'd  take 
his  band  to  any  city  that  was 
having  a  boom — went  to  Florida 
during  the  real-estate  excitement, 
to  Tulsa  when  word  came  that 
oil  had  been  discovered  in  Okla- 
homa. 
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RADIO     MIRROR 


Elizabeth  shows  how  your  baby  can  grow 


Babyhood  .  • .  thriving  on  Clapp's  Strained  Foods 


L 

Elizabeth  —  4  Months.  .  ."Here's  her  first 
really  good  picture,"  says  Elizabeth  Harkrader's 
mother.  (Elizabeth  lives  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where 
a  study  in  infant  feeding  took  place  recently.)  "I 
had  just,  begun  to  feed  her  from  a  spoon  then. 
She'd  had  Clapp's  Baby  Cereal  about  a  month 
and  was  beginning  Strained  Vegetables.  My,  how 
she  used  to  chirp  when  she'd  see  them  coming!" 


Elizabeth — 10  Months  . .  ."She  was  creeping 
and  beginning  to  pull  herself  up  on  chairs,  at  the 
time  this  was  taken.  She  just  gained  like  any- 
thing in  those  days— more  than  a  pound  a  month. 
She  was  nice  and  solid,  too,  so  that  you  could 
see  that  her  Clapp's  Strained  Foods  gave  her  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  that  a  baby  needs.  She  was 
getting  all  the  Strained  Foods  by  this  time." 


> 


J 


17  Varieties  of 
Clapp's  Strained  Foods 

Every  food  requested  and  approved 
by  doctors.  Pressure -cooked, 
smoothly  strained  but  not  too  liq- 
uid—a real  advance  over  the  bottle. 
The  Clapp  Company— first  to  make 
baby  foods— has  had  18  years'  experi- 
ence in  this  field. 

Soups  — Vegetable  Soup  •  Beef  Broth 
Liver  Soup    •    Unstrained   Baby  Soup 
Strained  Beef  with  Vegetables. 
Vegetables — Tomatoes  •  Asparagus 
Spinach    •     Peas    •     Beets     •     Carrots 
Green  Beans    •   Mixed  Greens. 
Fruits—Apricots    •    Prunes    •    Apple 
Sauce. 
Cereal— Baby  Cereal 


Runabout  Age  . . .  protected  by  Clapp's  Chopped  Foods 


Elizabeth  —  "\h  years  .  .  ."  'Our  little  nudist,' 
her  Daddy  calls  this  picture.  We  were  very  lucky 
then,  for  just  as  she  got  too  old  for  Clapp's  Strained 
Foods,  they  started  to  make  Chopped  Foods. 
They're  coarser,  you  know,  help  the  child  to  learn 
to  chew.  But  they're  cut  up  and  cooked  and  sea- 
soned, exactly  the  way  the  doctors  advise.  It  was 
lucky  for  me,  too— Chopped  Foods  certainly  save 
no  end  of  work!" 


Elizabeth  —  3%  years  .  .  ."This  is  her  latest 
picture.  She  goes  to  nursery  school  now  and  she's 
so  self-reliant  and  helpful  — bathes  herself,  and 
even  feeds  baby  brother.  She  still  gets  Clapp's 
Chopped  Foods,  and  the  grocer  has  some  new 
ones— Junior  Dinners— that  she  just  loves.  Beef 
or  lamb,  cooked  with  vegetables  and  cereals,  and 
very  good.  I  wish  everyone  with  little  boys  or  girls 
of  Elizabeth's  age  could  know  about  them!" 


> 


11  Varieties  of 
Clapp's  Chopped  Foods 

More  coarsely  divided  foods  for  chil- 
dren who  have  outgrown  Strained 
Foods.  Uniformly  chopped  and  sea- 
soned, according  to  the  advice  of 
child  specialists.  Made  by  the  pio- 
neer company  in  baby  foods,  the 
only  one  which  specializes  exclusively 
in  foods  for  babies  and  young  chil- 
dren. 

Soups  — Vegetable  Soup. 

Junior  Dinners— Beef  with  Vege- 
tables •  Lamb  with  Vegetables  •  Liver 
with  \  egetables. 

Vegetables  —  Carrots  •  Spinach 
Beets  •  Green  Beans  •  Mixed  Greens. 
Fruits  — Apple  Sauce  •    Prunes. 

Free  Booklets— Send  for  valuable 
information  on  the  feeding  of  babies 
and  young  children.  Write  to  Harold 
H.  Clapp,  Inc..  777  Mount  Read 
Blvd.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


/ 


BABY 


STRAINED     FOR     BABIES. 


CHOPPED      FOR     YOUNG      CHILDREN 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


1:15 

1:00 

1:30 
2:30 
1:15 


10:45 


12:30 


11:00 


9:15 
9:15 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

9:45 

10:00 

10:15 


10:30 
10:30 


11:00 
11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 


11:45 
12:00 


12:30 
12:30 

12:45 
12:45 

1:00 
1:00 

1:15 

1:30 

1:45 


2:15 
2:15 


3:01 
3:00 
5:15 
3:30 


4:00 
4:00 
7:00 


8:30 
5:00 

5:00 

6:00 
0:00 


7:00 
7:00 
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8:00 


8:15 

8:30 

8:45 
8:45 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

9:30 
4:30 
9:30 

9:45 
9:45 
9:45 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:15 
10:15 
10:15 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 


11:15 
11:15 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

11:45 

12:00 

12:15 
12:15 

12:30 
12:30 
12:30 

12:45 
12:C5 

1:00 
1:00 
1:00 


1:30 
1:30 


1:45 
2:00 


2:30 
2:30 

2:45 
2:45 

3:011 
3:00 

3:15 

3:30 

3:45 


4:15 
1:15 
4:15 

5:00 
5:3(1 


S:00 
5:00 
5:15 
5:3C 


6:00 
6:00 
9:00 

6:15 
6:15 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00. 


9:00 
9:00 


9:. 
9:. 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:15 
10:15 
10:15 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

11:15 
11:15 
11:15 


11:45 


3:30 
3:30 


3:45 

3:45 


4:00 
4:00 


4:15 
4:30 


NBC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

NBC-Blue:  Kampus  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Rubes 

NBC:  Press  Radio  News 

NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC-Red:  The  Family  Man 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
MBS:  School  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Central  City 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Jane  Arden 
NBC-Red:  John's  Other  Wife 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Houseboat  Hannah 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC- Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Getting  the  Most  Out  of 

Life 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Dan  Harding's  Wife 

CBS:  Her  Honor,  Nancy  James 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  Goodyear  Farm  News 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC-Blue:  Peables  Takes  Charge 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  This  Day  Is  Ours 
NBC-Red:  Those  Happy  Gilmans 

CBS:  Doc  Barclay's  Daughters 

N  ts^-jttiue.  social  Science 
^JBC-Red    Betty  and  Bob 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:   SCHOOL   OF   THE   AIR 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Keyboard  Concert 
NBC-Rea:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue: 
NBC-Red: 


Ted  Malone 

The  Guiding  Light 


NBC-Blue: 
NBC-Red: 


Club  Matinee 
Backstage  Wife 


NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

NBC-Red:   Dick   Tracy 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Fairy  Stories 
MBC-Red:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

NBC-Blue:  Don  Winslow 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  The  Mighty  Show 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Guild 

CBS:  Howie  Wing 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  County  Seat 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  Vocal  Varieties 

CBS:  Joe  Penner 

CHS     KATE  SMITH   HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Parade  of  Progress 
NBC-Red:  RUDY  VALLEfc 

CBS:   MAJOR  BOWES 
NBC-Red:  GOOD  NEWS  OF  1939 

C-Blue:  AMERICA'S  TOWN 
MEETING 

CBS:  Walter  O'Kcefe 

NBC-Red:   KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  Minstrel  Show 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Pity  the  man  who  pities  himself. 


By 

Joe 
Penner 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  March  2 


n~^ED  HUSING  starts  broad- 
casting the  semi-finals  in  the 
Men's  and  Women's  National 
Tennis  Championship  matches 
this  afternoon.  The  network  is 
CBS,  the  time  is  probably  5:15, 
when  Ted  will  give  you  a  sum- 
mary of  the  afternoon's  play.  .  .  . 
The  School  Administrators  Con- 
vention in  Cleveland  comes  to  an 
end  today,  with  three  broadcasts 
scheduled.  Professor  Lyman  Bry- 
son  of  Columbia  University  speaks 
over  CBS  on  the  subject  of  "Edu- 
cation Views  America's  Future." 
On  Mutual,  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  noon,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
speaks  on  "The  Purposes  of  Edu- 
cation," and  at  1:45  you  hear  the 


closing  ceremonies  on  the  same 
network,  with  songs  by  the  De- 
troit Schools  Men's  Club  Chorus. 
.  .  .  All  this  may  sound  pretty 
dry  and  unlistenable  to  you,  but 
it  shouldn't  be,  if  you  have  a 
child  in  your  home  .  .  .  and  if 
you  love  that  child  and  want  to 
see  that  he  gets  a  break  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  You'll  hear  Alice  Rein- 
heart  twice  today,  playing  Carrie 
Dean  in  Her  Honor,  Nancy 
James,  on  CBS  at  12:15,  and  as 
Chichi  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful, 
on  the  same  network  at  1:15. 
Alice  is  a  petite  brunette  who 
studied  piano  for  fourteen  years, 
switched  to  journalism  in  college, 
and  then  became  an  actress. 


Alice  Reinheart  is 
in  two  of  your  favor- 
ite daytime  serials, 
both    heard    on    CBS. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  March  9 


Elizabeth  Newburger 
is  on  two  vocal  chor- 
uses—  Kate  Smith's 
and     Tune-Up    Time's. 


TX7"HILE  your  Almanac  has  in- 
troduced you  to  many  an 
actor  and  actress  whose  work  on 
the  air  you  enjoy  but  whose 
names  you  didn't  know,  it  has 
sort  of  neglected  another  group 
of  unsung  radio  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. Unsung,  but  not  unsinging, 
because  singing  is  exactly  what 
they  do  best.  .  .  .  Take  Elizabeth 
Newburger,  for  instance,  whom 
you'll  hear  twice  tonight  if  you're 
careful  to  listen  to  the  right  pro- 
grams. She's  a  member  of  Ted 
Straeter's  choir  on  the  Kate  Smith 
program,  heard  at  8:00  on  CBS, 
and  also  one  of  Kay  Thompson's 
Rhythm  Singers  on  the  Tune-Up 
Time  show  at  10:00  on  the  same 


network.  .  .  .  And  when  Tune-Up 
Time  is  over,  Elizabeth  has  to 
rush  back  to  Kate  Smith's  thea- 
ter-studio for  the  West  Coast  re- 
broadcast  at  11:30.  When  you 
consider  that  both  shows  require 
a  great  deal  of  rehearsal,  you 
wonder  how  Elizabeth  manages, 
but  she  does,  and  doesn't  look  the 
worse  for  all  the  work  either. 
Luckily,  ,  the  Kate  Smith  play- 
house is  right  across  the  street 
from  the  Tune-Up  Time  theater. 
...  In  addition,  Elizabeth  spends 
hours  every  day  studying  concert 
singing,  for  she  hopes  to  make 
her  concert  debut  some  time  soon. 
She's  been  singing  ever  since  her 
school  days  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  March  16 


V^  OUR  Almanac  always  stays 
close  to  home  on  Thursday 
nights,  because  it  can't  bear  to 
miss  Kate  Smith  (or  Rudy  Val- 
lee;  not  even  your  Almanac  can 
listen  to  both  of  them),  Good 
News  of  1939,  and  the  Kraft 
Music  Hall  with  Bing  Crosby, 
Bob  Burns,  Ken  Carpenter.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  to 
listen  to  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air,  and  the  Walter  O'Keefe- 
Andre  Kostelanetz  show,  too,  but 
a  person  is  likely  to  get  house- 
maid's knee  from  squatting  down 
in  front  of  the  radio  too  much. 
.  .  .  Were  you  listening  to  the 
Kate  Smith  show  the  night  Abbott 
and  Costello  said  Lou's  aunt  had 


been  married  so  many  times  that 
the  only  kick  she'd  get  out  of 
Niagara  Falls  would  be  to  go 
over  it  in  a  barrel?  ...  Or  when 
Costello  swallowed  a  half  dollar, 
and  Abbott  wanted  to  get  a  doc- 
tor. Costello  waved  him  away, 
saying,  "Never  mind,  I  don't 
need  the  money  right  now."  .  .  . 
Like  piano  music?  Listen  to  the 
CBS  Keyboard  Concert  at  3:30 
this  afternoon.  .  .  .  And  Those 
Happy  Gilmans,  on  NBC-Red  at 
1:45,  is  a  cheerful  sort  of  pro- 
gram to  listen  to.  ...  If  you're 
planning  to  hear  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  broadcast  next  Saturday, 
listen  to  the  Opera  Guild  program 
at  6:00  today  on  NBC-Red. 


Frances  Dworkin  will 
be  on  the  School  of 
the  Air  broadcast  to- 
day  at  2:30   on   CBS. 


Highlights  For  Thursday,  March  23 


J3rominent  in  the  cast  of 

Nila  Mack's  charming  Let's 
Pretend  program  at  5:15  on  CBS 
this  afternoon  will  be  seventeen- 
year-old  Joan  Tetzel.  She's  the 
daughter  of  an  Austrian  illustra- 
tor and  a  Scotch-Canadian  moth- 
er, and  started  acting  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old  and  in 
school  in  Montreal.  Two  years 
of  stage  work  followed  before  she 
began  broadcasting.  Now,  like  so 
many  young  radio  actresses,  she 
divides  her  time  between  the 
microphone  and  the  footlights.  .  .  . 
Gray  Gordon  leaves  the  Green 
Room  of  the  Edison  Hotel  in 
New  York  after  tonight,  with 
Blue  Barron  replacing  him.    You 


You'  II  hear  Joan 
Tetzel  in  the  cast  of 
Let's  Pretend,  on 
CBS     today     at     5:15. 

(For  Friday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 


hear  the  Edison  Hotel  broadcasts 
over  NBC.  .  .  .  The  Parade  of 
Progress,  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:00, 
tells  you  the  dramatized  stories 
of  some  of  the  great  inven- 
tions America  has  given  to  the 
world.  .  .  .  And  the  NBC  Minstrel 
Show  is  heard  tonight  at  10:30 
on  NBC-Blue — it  used  to  be  on 
Wednesday  nights.  .  .  .  Sports 
fans  will  want  to  hear  Bill  Stern's 
summary  of  news  on  NBC-Red  at 
6:30.  Bill  is  NBC's  pride  and 
joy  in  the  sports  department  .  .  . 
Mary  Lee  Taylor  has  some  new 
recipes  and  home-making  hints 
for  the  housewives  on  her  CBS 
program  at  11:00  this  morning. 
— 10:45  in  the  West. 
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Evening  froufrou  in  chartreuse 
net  and  taffeta  by  Lanvin.  With 
it  she  recommends  spicy  nails 
in  gay  new  Cutex  ORCHID. 


Four  Famous 
Paris  Dressmakers 


SPONSOR 


the  NEW  CUTEX 


FASHION  is  singing  the  blues  again 
—  light,  bright,  sky  and  navy  — 
but  with  new  notes  of  butter  yellow, 
duck  green  and  poppy  red.  And  to 
harmonize  with  them,  the  great  Paris 
dressmakers — Lanvin,  Lelong,  Alix  and 
Schiaparelli — sponsor  three  lilting  new 
nail  shades  .  .  .  Cutex  ORCHID, 
CAMEO,  CEDARWOOD! 

The  new  Cutex  ORCHID  is  a  rich 
violet-rose — -cheery  finger-tip  tonic  for 
early  spring  days.The  new  Cutex  CEDAR- 
WOOD  is  lighter — mauvy-rose  with  a 
bluish-lavender  tint,  summery  and 
young.  The  new  Cutex  CAMEO  is  still 
lighter  —  a  delicate  mauvy-pink 
made  to  order  for  summer  pastels. 
Let  your  nails  sing  out  this 
spring  in  the  new  Cutex 
ORCHID,  CEDARWOOD,  CAMEO, 
sponsored  by  four  great  Paris 
dressmakers!  Ask  to  see  all  the 
smart   new   Cutex    nail    shades. 

Northam  Warren 
New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 


Ofr 


For  her  feminine 
ensemble  in  gray,  Alix 
suggests  harmonizing 
nails  in  the  soft  new 
CutexCEDARWOOD. 


Schiaparelli's  new  silhouette  in  navy. 
For  chic  nails,  she  says  wear  mauve- 
tinted  Cutex  CEDARWOOD. 


TRY  THESE   OTHER   CHIC   NEW   CUTEX   SHADES 


OLD      ROSE:      For 

blues,  pinks,  yel- 
low, brown,  black. 
HEATHER:  For  vio- 
let, wine,  blue,  gray, 
green,  yellow. 


LAUREL:  Smart  with 
rose,  blue,  gray, 
mauve,  pastels. 
CLOVER:  For  all  the 
new  colors  except 
orange  tones. 


THISTLE:  Perfect 
with  gray,  beige, 
brown,  navy,  green. 
TULIP:  For  green, 
fuchsia,  yellow, 
blue,  the  new  reds. 


ROBIN  RED:  Goes  with  everything — gay  with  spring  prints. 

/i€W' Gct^  So£ok  /£//>£  radiA 

WFARSI         WEARS!     /'  WEARS! 


A  quarter-century  of  research  for  the  most  durable,  longest  wearing 

polish  modern  science  can  devise  stands  behind  the  new  Cutex  Salon 
Type  Polish.  Based  on  a  new  principle,  it  is  heavier  than  the  regular 
Cutex  Creme  Polish — gives  days  and  days  more  perfect  wear. 
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By 

Jack 


Haley 


Making  fun  of  others  is  never  a  laughing  matter. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  Feb.  24 


'"THOSE  fight  broadcasts  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  are 
getting  to  be  a  regular  thing  on 
Friday  nights — at  least,  there  is 
one  every  Friday  during  the  four 
weeks  covered  by  this  edition  of 
your  Almanac.  Sam  Taub  does 
the  blow-by-blow  description,  and 
Bill  Stern  comments  between 
rounds  while  Sam  catches  his 
breath.  The  time  is  10:00  to- 
night, and  the  network  NBC- 
Blue.  .  .  .  There  aren't  many  of 
the  old-fashioned  minstrel  men 
left,  but  you  can  hear  one  of 
them  this  afternoon  at  4:45  over 
CBS.  He's  Al  Bernard,  who 
claims  to  know  six  hundred  dif- 
ferent     variations      of      the      old 


chicken-crossing-the-road  gag.  .  .  . 
Al  was  born  in  New  Orleans  and 
has  written  more  than  350  orig- 
inal folk  tunes  with  his  birthplace 
as  their  inspiration.  His  outstand- 
ing success  was  a  recording  of 
"St.  Louis  Blues,"  which  was  the 
first  ever  made  of  this  well-known 
song.  Since  he  put  it  on  wax  for 
the  first  time  in  1919,  more  than 
twenty  million  copies  of  the  disk 
have  been  sold.  .  .  .  New  Yorkers 
can't  hear  Sophie  Tucker's  pro- 
gram on  CBS  at  6:45  tonight  be- 
cause it  isn't  broadcast  in  the 
Big  Town — one  good  reason  why 
New  York  is  a  great  town  to  visit 
but  you  shouldn't  live  there  if 
they   gave   you   the   place. 


Al  Bernard,  on  CBS 
at  4:45,  is  one  of 
the  few  old-time  min- 
strel   men    left    today. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  March  3 


Mrs.  Black  in  Scat- 
tergood Baines  is 
played  by  Eileen  Pal- 
mer, once  of  Oregon. 


E>  USS  MORGAN'S  orchestra 
opens  tonight  at  the  Chez 
Paree  restaurant  in  Chicago,  and 
you'll  be  hearing  it  from  now 
on  over  NBC,  late  at  night.  .  .  . 
Ted  Husing  brings  you  more  news 
of  the  National  Men's  and  Wom- 
en's Tennis  semi-final  matches, 
over  CBS,  late  in  the  afternoon. 
A  homey,  friendly  sort  of  serial 
is  CBS'  Scattergood  Baines, 
adapted  from  Clarence  Budington 
Kelland's  famous  character.  Scat- 
tergood is  played  by  Jess  Pugh, 
who  is  a  new  one  to  your  Al- 
manac, but  he  does  a  good  job 
just  the  same.  Scattergood  Baines 
is  heard  at  11:15  A.M.,  Eastern 
Time.    .    .    .    Mrs.    Black    in    the 


Scattergood  serial  is  Eileen 
Palmer,  who  got  her  first  job  in 
radio  because  she  had  "an  un- 
cultured voice."  Before  that  she'd 
studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  She's  still  a 
young  lady  of  varied  talents — 
makes  all  her  own  clothes, 
sketches  in  charcoal,  and  loves 
to  cook.  She  has  a  collection  of 
5,000  recipes,  and  has  actually 
tried  most  of  them.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  most  of  the  things 
she  cooks  are  so  fattening  she 
can't  do  more  than  taste  them, 
and  let  other  people  gobble  them 
up.  .  .  .  The  prize  fight  broadcast 
is  on  NBC-Blue  again  tonight, 
at  10:00. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  March  10 


UERE'S  Friday  again,  and  as 
usual  it's  drama  night  on  the 
air.  You  can  listen  to  three  com- 
plete plays,  one  after  the  other, 
without  even  bothering  to  change 
the  tuning  of  your  set — and  sand- 
wich some  grand  comedy  in  be- 
sides. .  .  .  Starting  at  8:00,  there's 
the  First  Nighter,  for  half  an 
hour.  .  .  .  Then  you  take  the 
comedy,  Burns  and  Allen,  at 
8:30.  .  .  .  Followed  by  a  full  hour 
of  Orson  Welles  and  probably  a 
guest  star,  at  9:00.  .  .  .  And 
then  a  half-hour  of  Grand  Central 
Station,  at  10:00.  .  .  .  They're  all 
on  CBS.  .  .  .  Two  full  hours  of 
dramatic  entertainment,  plus 
thirty  minutes  of  comedy.    You'd 


pay  $3.30  for  that  in  a  Broadway 
theater.  .  .  .  The  Madison  Square 
Garden  fights  are  on  NBC-Blue 
at  10:00,  too.  .  .  .  Screaming  is 
one  way  of  getting  a  good  job 
on  the  air — that's  the  discovery 
of  Anne  Boley,  who  plays  Ruth, 
the  knife  thrower,  and  other 
parts  on  the  Mighty  Show,  CBS 
at  5:45  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Anne 
deserted  her  classes  at  Ohio  State 
University  two  years  ago,  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  career  on  Broad- 
way. She  has  yet  to  appear  in  a 
stage  play,  but  her  realistic 
screaming  on  one  of  the  Colum- 
bia Workshop  productions  got  the 
radio  people  interested  enough  to 
keep  her  busy  on  the  air. 


A  realistic  scream 
brought  Anne  Boley 
to  success  as  an 
actress    on    the    oir. 


Highlights  For  Friday,  March  17 


Ruth  Warrick,  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station 
show,  is  a  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,       girl. 


TT'S  the  good  St.  Patrick's  day, 
and  when  you  listen  to  the 
radio  you  aren't  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  it.  All  the  net- 
works are  broadcasting  special 
programs  in  honor  of  Erin's  pa- 
tron saint- — Mutual's  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  Dave  Driscoll.  .  .  .  And 
at  5:45  on  Mutual,  Dorothy  Gor- 
don is  devoting  her  program  to 
a  selection  of  Irish  folk  songs. 
.  .  .  Another  anniversary  is  being 
celebrated  today — the  first  birth- 
day of  Mutual's  program,  What's 
My  Name,  with  Budd  Hulick, 
Arlene  Francis,  and  Ray  Block's 
orchestra,  at  8:00.  This  different 
kind  of  quiz  program  has  carved 
a   comfortable   little   place  for   it- 


self in  listeners'  regard  in  the 
year  it's  been  on  the  air,  and  if 
you  haven't  listened  yet,  it's 
about  time  you  did.  .  .  .  Myrtle 
Vail,  of  Myrr  and  Marge,  on 
CBS  at  10:15,  has  been  rebuild- 
ing her  country  home  in  Con- 
necticut, adding  a  new  garage  and 
stuff.  .  .  .  Orson  Welles,  of  to- 
night's Campbell  Playhouse,  was 
the  lone  radio  personality  se- 
lected by  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Club  in  a  poll  to  determine  ten 
outstanding  Americans.  .  .  .  Ruth 
Warrick,  one  of  the  cast  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station  sketches 
(tonight  on  CBS  at  10:00),  is  a 
descendant  on  her  mother's  side 
of  Daniel  Boone. 


(For  Saturday's  Highlights,  please  turn  page) 
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Andy  Hardy  Stands 
on  His  Rights 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Suppose,  just  for  instance,  you  and  I 
are  here  in  my  house,  and  I'm  tryin' 
to   kiss   you — like   this — 

Polly:  (With  a  little  squeal)  An- 
drew Hardy!  You  keep  away  from 
me! 

Andy:  (Grimly)  Miss  Benedict,  you 
are  asking  me  to  explain  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  I  must  explain  in  my  own 
way! 

Polly:  I  don't  believe  there's  any- 
thing in  the  Bill  of  Rights  about  kiss- 
ing. 

Andy:  (Indignantly)  Polly!  This  is 
a  lesson  in  American  patriotism! 
What  are  you?  A  patriot,  or  a  traitor 
to  your  country? 

Polly:  Very  well,  but  only  on  the 
cheek,  Mr.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Andy:  (Unhappily)  All  right.  Now 
I  kiss  you  like  this.  Now,  suppose  you 
were  to  scream — and  supposing  some- 
body outside  heard  it  and  wanted  to 
come  in  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
He  couldn't! 

Polly:  (Indignantly)  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  if  I'm  in  somebody's 
house  and  somebody  tries  to  kiss  me, 
and  I  scream,  nobody  could  come  in 
and  rescue  me? 

Andy:  They  can't!  It's  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  guarantees  a  man  is  safe 
in  his  own  house. 

Polly:   I  don't  believe  it. 

Andy:  Then  I'll  have  to  explain  it 
all  over  again.  I  grab  you — and  I  kiss 
you — like  this.  .   .  . 

(Amid  little  squeals  from  Polly,  the 
door  opens) 

Judge:  Andrew  Hardy!  What's 
going  on  here? 

Andy:  (Blandly)  Pop,  most  people 
coming  in  that  door,  and  seeing  what 
you  saw  would  be  suffering  under  the 
same  misapprehension  you  are.  Hon- 
est, Dad,  I'm  only  explaining  the  Bill. 

Polly:  Judge  Hardy,  Andy  says 
that  if  he  tried  to  kiss  me,  somebody 
couldn't  come  and  save  me. 

Andy:  You  tell  her,  Pop! 

Judge:  You're  wrong,  Andrew.  The 
circumstances  would  indicate  that  a 
crime  is  being  committed  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  does  not  protect  criminals, 
only  honest  citizens. 

Andy:  (Laughing)  Aw,  Pop!  I  knew 
that  all  the  time!  I  was  only  having 
some  fun!  Polly,  I  didn't  know  really 
about  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  I  asked 
Dad.  And  honest,  he  was  terrific,  so, 
Pop,  will  you  explain  it  again  for 
Polly? 

Judge:  The  Bill  of  Rights  guaran- 
tees that  American  citizens  shall  al- 
ways have  those  sacred  privileges, 
which  we  sometimes  take  so  lightly 
for  granted,  but  constitute  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  free  men  in 
these  forever-blessed  United  States  of 
America.  .   .  . 

(On  the  Judge's  last  four  words  the 
subdued  music  comes  up  to  drown 
him  out  and  carry  the  scene  back  to 
the   broadcast  studio.) 

The  Judge  Hardy  sketch  was  writ- 
ten especially  for  this  program  by  the 
originator  of  MGM's  Hardy  Family 
stories — Carey  Wilson. 
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PINK  is  for  girls. 
\  Blue  is  for  boys. 

But  tattle-tale  GRAY  for  a  baby? 
NEVER! 

How  do  clothes  GET  tattle-tale  gray? 

The  answer  is  simple  .  .  . 

Some  soaps  are  plain  weak-kneed — they  just 

CAN'T  wash  clean! 

So  hie  to  the  grocer's  right  away  QUICK 

And  CHANGE  to  the  soap  that's  specially  built 

To  wash  clothes  white! 

Fragrant— AND  CLEAN! 


Change  to  Fels-Naptha — the  lively  GOLDEN  bar 

That  holds  grease-dissolving  N  APTHA. 

Two  cleaners  combined  to  make  dirt  fly! 

EVERY  sheet .  .  .  EVERY  towel .  .  . 

EVERY  thing  in  your  wash  will  then  stay 

Bright  and  SWEET! 

And  baby?  She  ...  or  maybe  it's  he  . . . 

Will  always  look  like  an  ANGEL! 

Banish  "Tattle -Tale  Gray" 
with  Fels-Naptha  Soap! 


tune  IN!  hobby  LOBBY  every  Wednes- 
day night.  See  local  paper  for  time 
and  station. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
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NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 
N  BC-Red:  Milt  Herth  Trio 


NBC-Blue.  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 


NBC-Blue:  Jack  and  Loretta 


NBC:  Press  Radio  News 


NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  The  Wise  Man 


CBS:  Montana  Slim 

NBC-Red:  Saturday  Morning  Club 


CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 


CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
NBC-Red:  No  School  Today 
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NBC-Blue:  Amanda  Snow 


CBS:  Four  Corners  Theater 
NBC-Red:  Florence  Hale 


NBC-Blus:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
NBC-Red:  KSTP  Presents 


CBS:  Symphony  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Music  Internationale 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 


NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Four 


NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 


CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 
NBC-Red:  Cloutier  Orch. 


NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 


NBC-Red:  Matinee  in  Rhythm 
NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

CBS:  Moods  for  Moderns 
NBC-Blue:  Kinney  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Notes 

NBC-Red:  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

NBC-Blue:  Joe  Reichman  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Rakov's  Orch. 

CBS:  Poetic  Strings 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Blue:  Erskin  Hawkins  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Cosmopolitan  Rhythm 

NBC-Red:  Youth  Meets  Government 

NBC-Blue:  Southwestern  Stars 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

CBS:  Dance  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  El  Chico  Revue 


CBS:  Saturday  Swing  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 


NBC-Red:  Religious  Program 

CBS:  Americans  At  Work 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Avalon  Time 

CBS:  Joe  E.  Brown 

NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Lives  of  Great  Men 

CBS:  JOHNNY  PRESENTS 
NBC-Red:  TOMMY   RIGGS 
CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  Brent  House 
NBC-Red:   FRED  WARING 

CBS:  Phil  Baker 

NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
NBC-Red:  Vox  Pop 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 


CBS:  Saturday  Night  ! 
NBC-Red:   Hall  of  Fun 


CBS:   YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
NBC-Blue:  NBC-SYMPHONY 


NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 


Motto 

of  the 

Day 


By 

Henny 

Youngman 


You  can  make  a  killing  betting  on  horses— but  never  a  living. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  Feb.  25 


T^  ADIO  dishes  you  up  a  bit  of 
indoor  running,  jumping,  pole 
vaulting  and  the  like  this  evening, 
when  NBC  broadcasts  the  annual 
Indoor  Track  Championship  Meet 
from  Madison  Square  Garden. 
It's  an  exclusive  NBC  feature — 
you  won't  be  hearing  it  on  other 
networks.  .  .  .  To  celebrate  Edu- 
cation Week,  the  Americans  at 
Work  program,  CBS  at  7:00, 
deals  tonight  with  a  school 
teacher,  and  originates  in  Cleve- 
land, where  the  School  Adminis- 
trator's Convention  is  to  be  held. 
...  At  10:00  tonight  you  get 
your  last  chance  this  year  to  hear 
Arturo  Toscanini  direct  the  NBC 
Symphony     Orchestra  —  that     is, 


unless  he  relents  and  does  another 
concert  or  two,  which  isn't  very 
likely  because  he's  got  a  full 
schedule  of  plans  for  the  next 
few  months.  ...  A  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  maestro  from  the 
renowned  Toscanini  is  Eddie  De 
Lange,  who  swings  it  on  Phil 
Baker's  program,  CBS  at  9:00. 
Eddie  is  a  clown,  and  that's  the 
only  way  to  describe  him.  He's 
big  and  red-haired,  and  jiggles  all 
over  when  he  directs  his  band. 
Hates  neckties,  because  they 
cramp  his  style.  Likes  working 
on  the  Baker  program  because 
everybody  on  it  is  a  comedian.  He 
used  to  be  the  latter  half  of  the 
Hudson-DeLange  crew. 


Eddie  De  Lange  di- 
rects the  orchestra 
for  Phil  Baker's 
merry  crew  over  CBS. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  March  4 


Ted  Husing  describes 
the  National  Men's 
and  Women's  Tennis 
finals     this     afternoon. 


'"pHE  racing  season  comes  to  an 
end  down  at  Hialeah  Park  in 
Florida  today,  with  the  Widener 
Challenge  Cup  race,  and  Mutual 
will  be  on  hand  to  describe  the 
event  to  you.  The  broadcast  time 
is  4:00  to  4:30,  Eastern  Time. 
.  .  .  Another  important  sports 
event  is  the  finals  in  the  National 
Men's  and  Women's  Tennis  Tour- 
nament, this  afternoon,  beginning 
about  2:00.  The  indomitable  Mr. 
Husing  will  be  there  to  describe 
the  tennis  stars  and  their  doings 
for  CBS  listeners,  in  his  usual 
excellent  play-by-play  report.  .  .  . 
Still  in  the  sports  bracket,  NBC 
has  the  Intercollegiate  American 
Amateur    Athletic    Association 


track  meet,  from  Madison  Square 
Garden.  .  .  .  By  short  wave  from 
Station  KGMB  in  Honolulu 
comes  a  program  for  Mutual  lis- 
teners, from  9:00  to  9:30.  Its 
name  is  Hawaii  Calls,  and  it 
features  those  glamorous  Waikiki 
tunes.  Every  week  this  show 
salutes  a  different  State,  and  to- 
night the  honor  goes  to  Tennes- 
see. .  .  .  You  won't  want  to  miss 
Kare  Smith's  noonday  talk,  at 
12:00  on  CBS.  Kate  is  proving 
that  she's  just  as  good  a  com- 
mentator as  she  is  a  singer.  .  .  . 
And  at  1:55  this  afternoon  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  presents  an- 
other of  its  Saturday  matinees, 
on  NBC-Red. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  March  11 


>"pHE  last  big  indoor  track  meet 
-*-  of  the  season  takes  place  in 
New  York  today,  and  both  NBC 
and  CBS  will  broadcast  it.  It's 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  meet, 
being  held  as  usual  in  Madison 
Square  Garden — the  one  in  which 
the  famous  Columbia  Mile  race 
is  run.  Ted  Husing  will  be  at 
the  microphone  for  CBS.  .  .  . 
Hawaii  Calls,  on  Mutual  tonight 
at  9:00,  picks  North  Carolina  as 
the  state  it  wants  to  salute  this 
week.  .  .  .  There's  a  new  serial 
on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30  tonight, 
called  Brent  House.  It's  on  the 
air  once  a  week  at  this  time,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  stars  Hedda 
Hopper,   whom    you    used    to    see 


in  the  movies.  .  .  .  You'll  hear 
plenty  of  good  popular  singing 
on  Phil  Baker's  Honolulu  Bound 
show,  CBS  at  9:00  tonight.  Be- 
sides the  Andrews  Sisters,  there's 
Elisse  Cooper,  who  makes  her 
radio  debut  in  this  series  of  pro- 
grams. She  comes  from  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  where  she 
won  an  amateur  contest  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  got  an  extended 
vaudeville  engagement  as  a  re- 
sult. She  was  singing  in  Boston 
when  Eddie  DeLange  heard  her 
and  signed  her  up  for  his  new 
radio  program.  .  .  .  Swing  addicts 
would  all  rather  miss  their  din- 
ners than  the  Saturday  Night 
Swing  Club  on  CBS  at  6:30. 


Elisse  Cooper  is 
vocalist  on  Phil 
leer's  show,  with 
Eddie    DeLange    be 


the 
Ba- 
the 
ind. 


Highlights  For  Saturday,  March  18 


Irene  Win  sto  n,  of 
Four  Corners  Theater, 
missed  her  exams  and 
became     in    actress. 


T^J  O  you  ever  get  tired  of 
streamlined,  super  -  sophisti- 
cated radio  shows?  If  you  do, 
you  ought  to  listen  to  the  Four 
Corners  Theater,  on  CBS  this 
morning  at  10:30.  .  .  .  Each  week 
a  complete  play  is  presented — 
and  the  plays  are  the  things  you'll 
like.  They're  old  plays  that  never 
reached  Broadway,  but  have 
been  delighting  the  folks  on  farms 
and  in  small  towns  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  "Corny,"  they'd  call 
them  on  Broadway,  but  they're 
sort  of  pleasant  too.  .  .  .  Irene 
Winston,  one  of  the  Four  Corner 
Theater's  leading  actresses,  be- 
came an  actress  because  she 
missed     taking     her     pre-medical 


examinations  in  college.  Rather 
than  wait  another  year,  she  de- 
cided to  drop  the  idea  of  being 
a  doctor  entirely,  and  be  an 
actress  instead.  She  made  her 
radio  debut  four  years  ago,  and 
has  been  on  the  stage  in  "Tova- 
rich,"  "Having  Wonderful  Time," 
and  "Boy  Meets  Girl."  .  .  .  The 
Hawaii  Calls  program,  on  Mutual 
at  9:00,  salutes  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama tonight.  Your  Almanac  is 
a  pushover  for  the  swell  native 
Hawaiian  music  on  this  program. 
.  .  .  Joe  E.  Brown's  program,  on 
CBS  at  7:30,  goes  along  without 
much  ballyhoo,  and  still  manages 
to  be  consistently  amusing  and 
worth   listening  to. 
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PUTTING  THE 

BEE 

ONYOURSPELLING 


ARE  you  a  champion  speller? — or  do 
.  you  just  wish  you  were  ?  In  either 
case,  here's  a  list  of  words  that 
will  give  you  some  uneasy  moments 
before  you  get  the  correct  spelling. 
They're  supplied  by  Paul  Wing,  Master 
of  the  NBC  Spelling  Bee,  broadcast 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  5:30  E.S.T., 
and  sponsored  by  the  makers  of 
Energine. 

Only  one  of  the  three  suggested 
spellings  is  the  right  one.  Mark  the 
words  you  think  are  correct,  then  turn 
to  page  89  for  the  answers. 

1.  Oppugn — oppune — opugne.  To  as- 
sail or  call  in  question;  to  controvert. 

2.  Tungstin — tungstan — tungsten.  A 
metallic  element  used  widely  in  making 
electric  light  filaments. 

3.  Serapy — serrapy — serape.  A  blan- 
ket or  shawl  worn  by  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. 

4.  Iremediable  —  iremedeable  —  irre- 
mediable. Incurable;  not  admitting  of 
being  corrected  or  redressed. 

5.  Shagrine — shagreen — chagreen.  A 
common  kind  of  untanned  leather  made 
in  Russia  and  the  East. 

6.  Condolence  —  condollence  —  con- 
dolance.  Expression  of  sympathy  with 
another    in    sorrow. 

7.  Briliantine  —  brilliantine  —  bril- 
lantine.  An  oily  dressing  for  making 
hair  glossy. 

8.  Emblazon  —  emblason  —  emblazen. 
To  deck  or  picture  in  bright  colors;  to 
set  off  conspicuously. 

9.  Porpus — porpous — porpoise.  Popu- 
larly, the  common  dolphin. 

10.  Rododendrun  —  rhododendron  — 
rodadendrin.  A  genus  of  showy  shrubs 
or  low  trees  akin  to  the  azaleas. 

11.  Onerous — onorus — onorous.  Bur- 
densome;  oppressive. 

12.  Whinnie — whinney — whinny.  The 
ordinary  cry  of  a  horse. 

13.  Comaradery  —  camaraderie  — 
comeraderie.  Comradeship;  loyalty  to 
one's  comrades. 

14.  Dandelions  —  dandylions  —  dan- 
dilions.  Well  known  plants  abundant  as 
weeds  in  meadows  and  lawns. 

15.  Presumptous — presumptuous — 
presumptious.  Taking  undue  liberties; 
arrogant. 

16.  Bahling  —  baaling  —  baahling.  A 
lamb. 

17.  Allurgic  —  allergic  —  alurgic.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  possessing  allurgy. 

18.  Forthcoming  —  fourthcoming  — 
forthcomeing.  About  to  appear;  ap- 
proaching. 

19.  Cliever  —  cleever  —  cleaver.  A 
butcher's  instrument  for  cutting  ani- 
mals' bodies  into  joints  or  pieces. 

20.  Pulletts — pullets — puletts.  Young 
hens  from  the  time  they  begin  to  lay 
until  the  first  moult. 

21.  Carrafe — caraffe — carafe.  A  glass 
water  bottle  for  the  table. 

22.  Paregoric — paragoric — parigoric. 
A  medicine  that  mitigates  pain;  an 
anodyne. 

23.  Barrouch — berouche — barouche. 
A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  folding 
top  over  its  back  seat. 


I  call  that  a  shame,  Mrs.  Panda !  Here  you  are,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land— your 
baby  comes  down  with  a  common  ailment  like  prickly  heat— and  what  has  anyone 
done  to  help  you?  Absolutely  nothing! . .  .Well,  I'll  say  this ..." 


"You've  come  to  the  right  place  at  last.  I've  got  a  mother  who  can  hop  to  the 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder  can  quicker  than  any  woman  you  ever  saw.  Watch  her 
come  running  when  I  whistle!" 


"Is  that  powder  good  stuff?  Say,  I've  been  dusted  with  it  every  day  since  I  was  so 
long.  Of  course,  my  skin  looks  kind  of  monotonous  compared  to  your  baby's,  but 
it's  mighty  comfortable.  And  Johnson's  helps  keep  it  that  way!" 


"Now  —  never  mind  the  thanks,  Mrs. 
Panda  — it's  a  pleasure  to  tell  people 
about  my  powder.  The  talc  in  it's  so 
fine,  and  no  orris-root,  either.  I  wonder 
what  else  can  make  a  baby  so  happy  for 
so  little  money!" 


JOHNSON'S 
BABY  POWDER 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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"I  discovered  a  quick,  easy 
way  to  serve  a  tasty  meal!" 

Keep  Franco-American  Spaghetti  on  hand. 
It's  a  lifesaver  when  you  want  a  delicious 
meal  in  a  hurry.  It's  a  grand  money-saver,  too, 
for  with  it  you  can  prepare  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cious, appetizing  dishes  from  less  expensive 
meat  cuts  and  left-overs.  Serve  it  as  a  hot  lunch 
for  the  children.  They'll  be  as  enthusiastic  as 
Dad  over  its  zestful,  savory  cheese-and-tomato 
sauce.  A  can  all  ready  to  heat  and  serve — more 
than  enough  for  three — costs  only  ten  cents. 

SPAGHETTI    WITH    FRIZZLED    BEEF 

A   tempting  jiffy  dinner 
on  your  "afternoon  out" 

Pick  dried  beef  into  small 
pieces.  If  itis  very  salty,  freshen 
10  minutes  in  cold  water  and 
drain  well.  Melt  butter  in  hot 
fryi  ng  pan  and  frizzle  beef  until 
slightly  browned.  Add  Franco- 
American  Spaghetti  and  mix. 
Cook  over  low  flame  until 
heated  through. 


SUCH  A  HELP  WHEN 
YOU'RE   IN  A  HURRY 
SO  DELICIOUS 

ANYT/M£! 


Franco-American 

SPAGHETTI 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS 

Setutfai.  FREE  7?ecy>e  7?<nA 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Dept.  44 

Camden,  New  Jersey.   Please   send  me  your  free 

recipe  book:  "30  Tempting  Spaghetti  Meals." 


Name  (print)- 
Address 


Why  Can't  I  Marry? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


City- 


-State- 


on  the  ignition  key  and  stepping  on 
the  starter.  "I've  said  all  I  had  to 
say." 

He  swung  the  car  around  and 
started  back  to  town  at  top  speed.  I 
looked  at  his  set  jaw,  at  his  narrowed 
eyes.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but 
it  would  have  been  like  speaking  to 
a  sheet  of  steel.  And  then  I,  too,  set 
my  jaw.  All  right,  I  thought.  Call  it 
quits.  Perhaps  it  was  better  for  us 
never  to  see  each  other  again  than  to 
be  constantly,  fruitlessly,  longing  to 
be  together. 

It  wasn't  until  I  was  alone,  in  my 
own  room  at  the  apartment,  that  the 
tears  came,  in  a  flood. 

I  WOKE  in  the  morning  feeling  stiff 
'  and  sore,  as  if  the  conflicting  loyal- 
ties that  had  torn  my  emotions  had 
been  physical,  tangible  things,  tearing 
and  racking  my  body.  Even  then, 
though,  I  didn't  realize  the  full  extent 
of  what  had  happened  to  me.  It  didn't 
seem  possible  that  Dennis  had  really 
gone  out  of  my  life.  Eight  years  of 
loving  each  other,  eight  years  of  plan- 
ning and  hoping,  to  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  quarrel  that  lasted  only  an 
hour!  It  was  absurd,  ridiculous!  Surely 
Dennis  would  call  me  on  the  tele- 
phone, or  come  back  to  see  me.  And 
then  we  could  sit  down  and  quietly, 
sensibly,  think  of  some  way  out  of 
our  present  situation. 

Maybe  I  should  have  weakened  and 
let  Dennis  do  what  he  had  often  sug- 
gested— pay  most  of  my  family's  ex- 
penses until  Bud  and  Vivian  could 
make  their  own  living.  But  I  knew 
that  I  was  only  fooling  myself.  Dennis 
couldn't  really  afford  to  do  that,  and 
our  marriage  would  never  stand  up 
under  his  natural  resentment.  My 
family  was  my  responsibility,  one  that 
I  couldn't  ask  even  my  husband  to 
share. 

Wild  schemes  raced  through  my 
head — perhaps  Bud  could  get  a  job 
with  one  of  the  networks;  he'd  like 
that,  I  was  sure,  and  be  good  at  it. 
Or,  in  the  fall,  when  the  new  season 
opened,  perhaps  my  agent,  Elsa  Dar- 
well,  could  get  me  a  leading  part  in 
one  of  the  new  programs,  and  it 
would  pay  me  enough  so  I  could  drop 
all  the  other  shows. 

But  the  spring  days  came  and  went, 
and  Dennis  didn't  return.  He  might 
have  vanished  completely  from  the 
earth. 

The  heat  came  early  that  spring. 
The  days  in  May  were  as  close  and 
oppressive  as  those  of  late  August.  I 
hadn't  been  sleeping  well,  and  the 
weather  combined  with  my  unhappi- 
ness  to  make  me  pale  and  listless.  I 
looked  forward  to  the  summer  with 
dread. 

Summer  was  always  a  bad  time  for 
me,  as  it  was  for  all  the  radio  actors 
and  actresses,  unless  they'd  managed 
to  save  enough  money  to  see  them 
through  in  idleness  until  fall.  But  this 
summer  promised  to  be  worse  than 
usual.  All  three  of  the  sponsored 
serials  upon  which  I  depended  for  a 
steady  income  were  going  off  the  air 
for  thirteen  weeks.  The  only  way  for 
me  to  make  up  the  difference  in  pay 
was  to  hunt  for  parts  on  the  unspon- 
sored  programs  the  networks  used  to 
fill  in  time  during  the  summer  slump. 
These  unsponsored  shows  would  pay 
only  about  half  the  commercial  scale, 
and  that  meant  I'd  have  to  be  in  twice 


as  many  of  them.  And,  even  if  I 
could  find  twice  as  many,  I  wouldn't 
have  time.  The  days  just  weren't 
long  enough. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was 
irritable  to  the  other  people  in  my 
family.  Vivian  was  still  away  at 
school,  but  Bud  and  Dad  were  there 
every  night  when  I  came  home,  and, 
though  I  tried  not  to  criticize  them, 
I  couldn't  help  it.  Dennis'  words, 
against  my  will,  were  boring  into  my 
belief  and  confidence  in  my  father 
and  brother.  I  wouldn't  desert  them 
— but  slowly  my  eyes  were  opening 
to  their  faults: 

Then,  when  May  had  almost  run  its 
course  and  my  sponsored  shows  were 
in  their  last  week,  Elsa  Darwell  called 
me  up  and  asked  me  to  drop  around 
to  her  office.  Elsa  was  my  agent,  but 
she  was  more  than  just  that — she  was 
my  friend,  too.  She  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  sweetest  women  I  ever 
knew — middle-aged,  with  soft  white 
hair,  a  humorous  face,  and  a  sharp 
but  perfectly  harmless  tongue.  For 
two  years  now  she  had  mothered  me, 
scolded  me  when  I  came  into  her 
office  on  a  rainy  day  without  my 
galoshes  on,  and  criticized  my  clothes 
and  make-up.  I'd  even  introduced 
Dennis  to  her,  and  she'd  given  him 
her  immediate  approval.  .  .  ,  But  I 
mustn't  think  of  that  now. 

She  was  all  smiles  as  I  came  into 
her  office.  "Wonderful  news,  Neddie," 
she  said.     "The  movies  want  you!" 

"The  movies!"  I  exclaimed.  "But 
nobody  in  Hollywood  has  even  seen 
me." 

CHE  waved  that  objection  aside  as 
^  unimportant.  "A  talent  scout  I  know 
has  tuned  you  in  on  the  air,  though, 
and  he  thinks  you  have  one  of  the 
best  voices  he  ever  heard.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  your  looks  measured  up  to 
your  voice,  and  I  told  him  yes.  But 
then  we  hit  a  snag.  He  asked  about 
stage  experience  and  I  had  to  admit 
you  hadn't  had  any  to  speak  of.  This 
was  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  I've  been 
busy  working  things  out  ever  since." 
I  sat  there,  listening  to  her  in 
amazement.     I'd  never  had  any  idea 
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that  all  this  was  going  on,  unknown 
to  me.    More  surprises  were  to  come. 

"So,  now,  I've  managed  to  place  you 
in  a  summer  theater,  playing  leads, 
and  my  friend,  the  talent  scout,  can 
come  up  and  look  you  over."  She 
shrugged.  "Of  course,  maybe,  you 
won't  be  any  good.  Maybe  he'll  lose 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
really  work   ..." 

"What  summer  theater  is  it?"  I 
asked. 

She  pursed  her  lips.  "We-e-e-11, 
not  a  very  prominent  one.  In  fact, 
it's  just  starting  this  summer.  But 
some  good  people  are  in  back  of  it 
and — well,  Neddie,  it's  a  better  show- 
case there,  with  you  playing  leads, 
than  a  bigger  company  would  be, 
where  you'd  only  play  first  parlor- 
maids. And  while  we're  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  pay  is  forty  a  week,  and  it'll 
cost  you  at  least  twenty  a  week  to 
live  up  there.  There's  only  a  hotel 
to  stay  at." 

"Elsa,  I  couldn't  work  for  that!" 

"You're  too  good,  maybe?" 

"You  know  that  isn't  it.  It's  just 
that — well,  you  know  my  expenses. 
My  whole  family  is  dependent  on 
me." 

"I  know,"  she  said  dryly.  "Couldn't 
they  manage  on  less?  After  all,  look 
on  it  as  an  investment.  If  this  works 
out,  you'll  be  able  to  take  care  of 
them  much  better,  later  on." 

I  THOUGHT  over  what  she  said.  It 
I  was  true,  of  course.  My  lack  of  stage 
experience  had  always  been  a  real 
handicap  to  me,  even  in  radio,  where 
producers  were  all  too  often  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  an  actress 
had  been  in  two  or  three  Broadway 
shows.  And  .  .  .  the  chance  of  going 
to  Hollywood!  The  ambition  that  had 
lain  dormant  while, I  still  had  Dennis 
stirred  and  awoke.  My  lips  twisted, 
involuntarily.  My  career  was  about 
all  I  had  left,  now. 

"All  right,  Elsa,"  I  decided.  "I'll 
do  it." 

"Good  girl,"  she  beamed.  "You'll 
have  to  work  like  a  dog  up  there,  but 
it'll  do  you  good,  even  if  nothing 
comes  of  it  right  away." 

I  broke  the  news  to  the  family  that 
night.  We  were  all  together,  for 
Vivian  had  come  home  for  the  week- 
end. I  waited  until  after  dinner, 
then — 

"I'm  leaving  town  in  another  two 
weeks,"  I  announced.  Three  pairs  of 
startled  eyes  fastened  on  me.  "I'm 
going  to  join  a  summer  theater  com- 
pany, and — and,  I  guess,  we'll  have  to 
economize  for  a  little  while.  I  only 
get  paid  forty  a  week  and  it  will  cost 
me  twenty  of  that  to  live." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  shooting  the 
ground  out  from  under  them.  What 
made  it  so  much  worse  was  that  when 
they  realized  how  much  this  summer 
job  meant  to  my  career,  they  tried  to 
hide  their  consternation. 

"I'll  send  you  the  other  twenty  dol- 
lars every  week,  of  course,"  I  hast- 
ened to  assure  them.  "And  I — we 
have  a  few  savings  we  can  use  to 
keep  up  the  apartment  while  I'm 
gone." 

"We'll  get  along,  Neddie,"  Dad  said, 
and  Bud  and  Vivian  echoed  him,  "Of 
course!    Don't  you  worry   about  us!" 

But  they  knew,  and  I  knew,  that 
only  the  strictest  kind  of  economy 
would  get  them  through  the  sum- 
mer. No  little  luxuries — no  maid,  no 
movies,  no  trips  to  the  beach — noth- 
ing but  watching  every  nickel. 

I'll  always  remember  that  summer 
as  a  time  of  mingled  happiness  and 
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Just  my  luck. 
Not  two  words  did  he  say 
till  I'm  poking  into  my  purse,  after 
dessert.  "Can  that  be  a  package  of 
Beeman's?"  he  asks.  And  the  whole 
dinner  party  looked  so  wistful  I  had 
to  pass  it  around. 

"That  makes  it  a  real  party! "  says  he, 
thawing  out.  "I've  been  hankering  for 
the  fresh  tang  of  that  Beeman's 
flavor!  Peppy  as  your  sparkling 
eyes,  my  dear  —  refreshing  as  your 
smile!  Folks,  a  toast  to  Miss 
Merriwell,  the  pearl  of  dinner 
partners ! " 
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pain.  As  Elsa  had  warned  me,  I 
worked  "like  a  dog."  It  was  all  so 
new  to  me — I  hadn't  foreseen  how 
rusty  my  stage  presence  had  become, 
or  how  much  I  depended  on  my  voice, 
and  nothing  but  my  voice,  to  trans- 
late emotions  to  the  audience.  Even 
memorizing  my  parts  was  difficult  for 
me.  But  the  surroundings  were  ideal, 
the  other  people  in  the  company  were 
delightful,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  learn- 
ing to  act  for  a  seeing  audience. 

Sometimes,  though,  I  would  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  face  across  the  footlights, 
and  think  for  a  moment  it  was  Dennis. 
Then  my  body  would  feel  weak  and 
chilled,  and  a  pang  of  unhappiness 
would  strike  at  my  heart.  Now  that 
I  could  no  longer  count  on  his  love 
and  sympathy,  I  knew  what  I  had 
lost. 

I  sent  nearly  all  of  my  salary  home 
to  Dad,  and  got  letters  in  return 
that  assured  me  everything  was  going 
along  all  right  at  home. 

Every  night,  before  I  went  on  the 
stage,  I  told  myself  that  Elsa's  talent 
scout  was  in  the  audience.  Elsa  had 
told  me  beforehand  that  I'd  never 
know  in  advance  whether  or  not  he 
was  coming.  When  the  season  ended, 
I  didn't  know  whether  he'd  seen  me 
or  not. 

I  got  back  to  New  York  on  a  clear, 
bright  day  when  the  first  winds  of 
autumn  had  swept  the  city  clean  of 
its  summer's  haze  of  heat.  I  went 
directly  to  the  apartment,  let  myself 
in  and  called  cheerfully.  No  one 
answered.  Puzzled,  I  closed  the  door 
and  looked  around.  Clearly,  there 
was  no  one  at  home — yet  it  was  only 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Per- 
haps my  wire  hadn't  arrived. 

MY  eye  caught  a  note,  folded  and 
propped  upright  on  the  mantel- 
piece. "Dear  Neddie.  Sorry  nobody 
could  be  home  to  meet  you.  Will  ex- 
plain tonight.   Love,  Vivian." 

I  laid  the  note  down,  conscious  of 
a  cold  disappointment.  They  didn't 
even  think  enough  of  me  to  be  home 
when  I  returned,  after  being  away  all 
summer!  But  where,  at  least,  was 
Dad?  Surely  he  could  give  up  his 
daily  outing  in  the  park  to  greet  me! 

It  was  pleasant,  though,  to  be  home 
again.  I  unpacked,  put  my  things 
away,  raided  the  ice-box  for  lunch, 
and  called  Elsa  Darwell  on  the  tele- 
phone. She  warmed  my  heart  by 
greeting  me  cordially  and  congratu- 
lating me  on  the  good  reports  she'd 
heard  of  my  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. Yes,  the  scout  had  seen  me, 
but —  "Wait  until  something  definite 
develops,"  was  all  she'd  say. 

At  last  a  key  clicked  in  the  latch, 
and  the  door  swung  open.  Dad  came 
in,  his  arms  open  wide  to  receive  me. 
Even  in  the  instant  before  I  threw 
myself  upon  him,  I  thought  how  well 
and  healthy  he  looked,  better  than  in 
years. 

"Dad,  where  in  the  world  have  you 
been?"  I  asked  as  soon  as  the  first 
greetings  were  over.  "I've  been  here 
since  eleven  this  morning." 

He  winked.  "Your  old  Daddy's  got 
a  job,"  he  said  proudly.  "Bookkeeper 
for  one  of  the  hardware  firms  I  used 
to  buy  from  when  I  had  the  store." 

"Dad!  But  is  it  all  right?  Can  you 
stand  it?" 

"Never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  he 
asserted.  "And  you  know  what?  Bud's 
got  a  job,  too — in  an  advertising 
agency."  He  grinned.  "Bud  doesn't 
like  it  much — it's  not  much  more  than 
being   an    office    boy — but   he's   going 
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to  stay  there  until  something  better 
turns  up.  And  Vivian's  spending  her 
vacation  clerking  in  a  department 
store." 

"What  in  the  world  happened?"  I 
gasped.  "With  the  savings,  you  could 
have  got  along." 

"Well,  honey,  I  got  to  thinking, 
after  you  left.  Of  course,  we  could 
get  along,  but  we  were  a  little 
pinched,  and  it  seemed  to  me  maybe 
we  hadn't  been  doing  all  we  should  to 
help  you  out.  So  I  talked  to  the  kids, 
and  pretty  soon  they  came  around  to 
thinking  the  same  way  I  did.  Then 
we  went  out  and  really  hunted  for 
jobs — and  after  a  while  we  got  them." 

I  FELT  a  lump  in  my  throat,  and 
■  buried  my  face  against  his  shoulder. 
"Oh,  Dad,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  why, 
but  you  make  me  feel  ashamed." 

Patting  my  back,  he  answered,  "No 
reason  why  you  should,  Neddie.  We're 
the  ones  that  should  feel  ashamed — 
Bud  and  Vivian  and  me.  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing — we're  all  a  lot  happier 
right  now  than  we've  ever  been  be- 
fore, when  we  were  living  on  what 
you  made." 

Dinner  that  night  was  very  gay. 
Vivian  and  I  cooked  it  together,  and 
the  four  of  us  sat  around  the  table, 
talking  and  laughing,  until  dusk  had 
fallen.  If  only,  I  thought,  Dennis 
could  be  there!  I  felt  an  almost  over- 
powering impulse  to  call  him  on  the 
telephone,  tell  him  he'd  been  right 
and  I  wrong.  But  I  delayed.  Pride 
was  still  strong  in  me — pride  and  the 
fear  of  being  hurt.  It  had  been  four 
months.  Perhaps  Dennis  had  forgot- 
ten about  me.  Perhaps  he  had  found 
someone  else  .   .  . 

I  rose  abruptly  and  turned  on  the 


lights.  "Let's  do  the  dishes,"  I  said 
briskly. 

The  doorbell  rang.  Some  instinct 
told  me  who  it  was.  "I'll  answer  it," 
I  cried,  and  ran  out  into  the  hall, 
pulled  the  door  open.     "Dennis!" 

Then  he  was  holding  me  close,  kiss- 
ing me,  whispering  incoherent  words 
in  my  ear.  He  hadn't  forgotten  me! 
There  was  no  one  else! 

I  don't  know  who  did  the  dishes. 
All  I  know  is  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  tactfully  left  the  living-room. 

"But  how  did  you  know  I  was 
home?"  I  demanded.  "I  only  got  in 
today." 

"Elsa  Darwell  called  me.  I  asked 
her  to,  the  minute  you  got  back." 

"Oh,  Dennis — "  A.nd  then  I  told 
him  all  I'd  been  wanting  to  say.  "I'm 
so  thankful  that  something  happened 
to  open  my  eyes.  They're  all  so  much 
happier  than  they  were  before — " 

"I  thought  they  would  be,"  he  said. 
"So  did  Elsa." 

I  stared  at  him.  "Elsa?  Do  you 
mean —  Did  you  and  she  talk  things 
over?" 

"Well,  yes,"  he  said  with  a  grin. 
"You  may  as  well  know.  Elsa  came 
to  my  rescue.  After  we — split  up — I 
darn  near  went  crazy.  So  I  went  to 
her  and  asked  her  what  I  could  do. 
She  thought  about  it  a  while,  and 
then  said  she  might  be  able  to  get 
you  into  a  summer  theater  where  you 
wouldn't  make  much  money.  And 
then  we'd  see  how  the  family  took  it." 

I  leaned  back  against  the  cushions 
of  the  davenport,  suddenly  weak.  If 
Dennis  loved  me,  I  didn't  really  care 
about  my  career — and  yet —  And  yet, 
it  was  hard  to  have  thought  that  fame 
and  fortune  were  in  my  grasp,  then 
suddenly  see  them  fade  away. 


"The  talent  scout  Elsa  said  would 
come  up  to  see  me?  Was  he  just  a 
myth?" 

He  took  both  my  hands  in  his  and 
spoke  earnestly.  "Nedda,  darling, 
don't  be  angry.  We  had  to  do  some- 
thing, don't  you  see?  And  whatever 
we  did,  it  had  to  be  something  that 
would  make  you  think  you  were  help- 
ing your  career — so  that  even  if  it 
was  harder  for  your  family  this  sum- 
mer, it  would  be  easier  for  them  later 
on.  You  don't  want  to  go  to  Holly- 
wood right  away,  do  you?  Not — "  he 
smiled  pleadingly —  "not  until  the 
honeymoon's  over,  anyway?  Elsa  says 
she's  got  a  good  new  radio  show  lined 
up  for  you,  this  fall.  Just  one,  so  you 
won't  be  too  busy.  There's  plenty 
of  time  for  Hollywood,  later." 

kA  Y  momentary  disappointment 
'v'  faded  away.  The  most  precious 
thing  in  life — Dennis'  love — had  been 
miraculously  restored  to  me.  I  knew 
that  giving  up  my  half -formed  hopes 
of  sudden  fame  was  a  small  enough 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  miracle.  Time 
enough  for  them,  as  Dennis  said,  later 
— if,  indeed,  I  still  wanted  them  then. 
I  dispelled  the  worried  look  on  Den- 
nis' face  with  a  laugh  and  a  kiss. 

Now  I've  found  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  threatened  to  ruin  my 
life — "Why  can't  I  marry?"  No  longer 
must  I  be  satisfied  with  a  dream  of 
happiness,  a  shadow  romance.  Look- 
ing back,  I  can  see  how  slight,  really, 
was  the  barrier  that  kept  me  from 
marriage.  It  needed  only  resolution 
to  break  it  down. 

Look  into  your  hearts,  you  who 
have  read  my  story.  Can  you  be  sure 
that  the  answer  to  my  problem  is  not 
the  answer  to  yours? 
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The  face  powder  that  sits 
lightly ...  stays  on  smoothly! 

When  a  man's  eyes  search  your  face 
let  them  see  a  clear,  vivid  complex- 
ion without  a  trace  of  powdered  look. 
Get  a  box  of  Luxor  "feather-cling," 
the  face  powder  with  a  light  touch 
that  stays  on  smoothly  all  day.  Luxor 
is  a  delicately  balanced,  medium 
weight  powder  that  flatters  without 
showing.  In  five  smart  shades  55c. 
For  generous  size  FREE  trial  pack- 
age, send  coupon  below. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


Seventeen,    and    leading    a   double    life!      She's    Nan 
Gray,  the  Kathy  Marshall  of  radio's  Those  We  Love. 


THE  story  of  Nan  Gray's  life  reads 
like  a  fairy-tale.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  Nan  plays  the  leading 
role  of  Kathy  Marshall  on  Those 
We  Love,  heard  every  Monday  at 
8:30  p.m.  over  the  NBC  Blue  network. 
She  made  her  radio  debut  only  a  few 
weeks  before  casting  began  on  this 
dramatic  serial  and  the  producers 
were  so  impressed  with  her  single  air 
performance,  that  they  sought  her  out 
to  audition  with  twenty-three  older, 
more  experienced  girls  for  the  part. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Nan  was  doing 
her  Christmas  shopping  at  the  time 
and  couldn't  be  reached  until  10:30 
at  night,  she  arrived  at  the  studio  at 
11:00,  read  the  script  once,  took  the 
audition  and  was  unanimously  se- 
lected for  the  part. 

When  Nan  first  visited  Hollywood 
on  a  short  vacation  with  her  mother, 
she  had  no  idea  of  a  screen  career  in 
mind,  nor  did  she  like  the  idea  when 
it  was  first  suggested  to  her.  A  friend 
of  Mrs.  Gray's,  so  impressed  with  her 
beauty  and  natural  charm,  asked  per- 
mission to  take  Nan  to  the  studio  for 
a  test — a  contract  was  the  result. 
Since  then,  she  has  appeared  in  many 
major  pictures,  including  the  popular 
"Three  Smart  Girls,"  "Girls'  School," 
"The  Storm"  and  her  latest,  "Three 
Smart  Girls  Grow  Up."  And  with  her 
radio  work  Nan  certainly  is  leading  a 

double  life. 

*       *       * 

Pat  Patrick,  Racine,  Wise.  —  Eddie 
Duchin  was  born  in  Boston,  is  five 
feet  eleven  inches,  has  black  hair  and 
brown  eyes. 

H.  F.  Turner,  Salem,  Oregon — Seth 
Parker  may  be  heard  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings at  9:00  o'clock  on  Station  KGW, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Clara  Ontell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Fol- 
lowing is  a  biography  on  Arline 
Blackburn,  who  plays  Kitty  Kelly  on 
the  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly  program.  Born 
in  New  York  City  May  6,  1914,  her 
parents  encouraged  her  to  become  an 


actress  and  Arline  made  her  stage 
debut  at  the  age  of  three  with  Lionel 
Barrymore  in  "The  Copperhead." 
When  old  enough  to  attend  the  Pro- 
fessional Children's  School  she  played 
in  their  production  of  "Seventeen." 
Critics  said  she  took  the  part  excel- 
lently and  that  a  future  for  her  might 
safely  be  predicted.  They  were  right, 
for  soon  after  this  triumph,  Arline 
was  engaged  to  play  in  The  Lady 
Next  Door.  The  play  was  first  pre- 
sented on  Broadway  and  was  a  suc- 
cess. When  Miss  Blackburn  graduated 
from  school  she  turned  to  radio  and 
had  her  first  audition  in  1929.  Since 
then  she  has  been  heard  on  Colum- 
bia's Dramatic  Guild,  Vanished  Voices. 
Floyd  Gibbons'  Adventure  Stories, 
Ma  and  Pa  and  Rich  Man's  Darling. 
Arline  weighs  121  pounds,  is  five  feet 
five  inches,  has  red-blonde  hair,  green 
eyes  and  a  fair  complexion. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

Several  of  our  readers  have  asked 
for  data  on  a  Horace  Heidt  Fan  Club. 
I  have  no  record  of  such  a  club  and 
if  there  is  one  in  existence,  I'd  cer- 
tainly appreciate  hearing  about  it. 

Because  the  Barry  Wood  Fan  Club 
has  grown  so  large,  several  leaders 
from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  appointed.  Barbara  De- 
laney  of  2840  Sedgwick  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  is  Eastern  Branch 
Leader.  She  handles  all  members. 
If  you're  interested,  get  in  touch  with 
Miss  Delaney  for  details. 

We  have  been  requested  to  quote 
the  following:  "WANTED:  Members 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  to  join 
the  Kidoodlers  Fan  Club.  You  will  re- 
ceive an  autographed  photograph  of 
the  Kidoodlers  and  a  club  paper  four 
times  a  year.  Each  edition  will  in- 
clude members'  letters,  so  write 
something  interesting  about  yourself, 
your  work,  hobby,  or  music  to 
Blanche  Reiss,  Active  President  at  143 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." 
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Eddy  Duchin  and  Son 

(Continued  -from  page  27) 

as  a  pharmacist,  and  success.  He  at- 
tained these  things,  one  after  another, 
in  their  proper  order.  Then  he  met 
Marjorie  Oelrichs,  one  of  the  charm- 
ing and  interesting  members  of  New 
York's  younger  set.  He  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  her.  She  loved  him  too.  She 
loved  him  enough  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  girls  like  herself  are  ex- 
pected to  marry  a  banker's  son,  a 
junior  member  of  a  law  firm,  or,  at 
least,  a  polo  player  with  blue  sporting 
blood. 

A  few  die-hards  in  the  dowagers' 
corner  shook  their  heads  when  Mar- 
jorie Oelrichs  and  Eddy  Duchin  mar- 
ried but  everyone  else  thought  it  a 
divine  modern  love  story.  What  a 
pair  they  were!  They  could  think  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  to  do  and 
they  turned  night  into  day  doing  them 
because  the  days,  after  they  awoke, 
never  were  long  enough. 

Marjorie  Oelrichs  Duchin  wasn't 
any  demure,  sit-by-the-fire  girl.  She 
did  things  in  a  colorful  and  successful 
way.  She  decorated  some  of  the  love- 
liest homes  in  New  York  and  New- 
port, California  and  Florida.  And  Sun 
Valley  Lodge  in  Idaho. 

IT  would  have  been  easy,  of  course, 
'  for  her  to  have  postponed  having  a 
baby,  for  her  to  have  kept  saying, 
"Next  year,  maybe,  when  that  new 
job  is  finished,"  until  time  and  even 
the  wish  for  a  baby  disappeared.  It 
happened,  however,  that  she  was  too 
wise  to  be  modern  in  this  fashion. 

They  hoped  the  baby  would  be  a 
boy.  They  talked  about  a  name.  Not 
Edward!  He  must  have  a  name  that 
would  come  to  stand  for  whatever  he 
stood  for  not  for  what  his  father  had 
been  before  him. 

They  called  the  baby  Peter.  Peter 
Duchin.  They  didn't  even  give  him 
the  middle  name  of  Oelrichs  to  serve 
him  as  a  social  passport. 

When  Peter  was  only  a  few  days 
old  his  mother  died. 

You  knew  Eddy  Duchin  had  a  bad 
time  only  because  he  wasn't  around, 
except  professionally,  for  a  long 
while.  And  when  you  saw  him  again 
there  was  an  intangible  difference. 
His  laugh  was  gentler.  His  words 
didn't  spill  over  each  other  quite  as 
fast.  He  was  tempered.  He  no  longer 
was  an  irrepressible  kid  who  thought 
life  was  a  dance  and  that  he  could 
whistle  the  tune.  He  was  a  man, 
awake  to  reality,  and  aware  of  his 
responsibility  towards  his  infant  son. 
He  could  have  given  the  baby  to  the 
Oelrichs  to  bring  up,  of  course,  but 
he  decided  to  keep  him  with  him. 

Eddy's  old  plans  had  to  go.  And  his 
new  plans  centered  around  Peter. 
Almost  the  first  thing  he  did  was  give 
Peter  another  name.  He's  Peter 
Oelrichs  Duchin  now,  in  memory. 

Eddy  was  scheduled  to  play  a  long 
engagement  in  California  and  he 
leased  a  house  there.  He  didn't  want 
Peter  brought  up  in  hotels.  He  wanted 
him  to  have  a  garden  where  he  could 
sleep  and  stretch  and  grow  in  the  sun. 

A  tour  of  one-night  stands  took 
Eddy  to  a  short  stay  in  Chicago.  It 
was  arranged  for  the  baby  and  his 
nurses  to  come  on  from  New  York 
and  join  him  there  so  they  could  con- 
tinue across  the  continent  together. 
Throughout  that  tour  this  was  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to. 

The  day  before  Peter  and  his  nurses 


Confound  it !  If  its  good  enough 
foi  me...its  good  enough  for  him! 


How   a    young    couple    learned  the 
modern  way  to  bring  up  their  baby. 


JANE:  For  mercy's  sake,  Sid. .'Are  you  losing      JANE:  My  goodness!  ...  The   idea  of  giving 
your  head?  that  child  a  dose  of  your  own  laxative! 

SID:  Now,  wait  a  minute.  Don't  fly  off  the      SID:  Look  here,  Jane.  He  needs  a  laxative, 
handle!  Mine  works.  So  what's  the  harm  in  giving 

him  a  bit? 


JANE:  Plenty,  my  dear  NIT-WIT.  You  see.  I 
just  came  from  the  doctor's.  I  told  him  about 
the  trouble  we  were  having  with  Bobby.  And 
I  asked  him  what  to  do. 
SID:  What  did  he  say? 


JANE:  He  said  that  the  modern  method  of 
special  child  care,  calls  for  a  special  laxative, 
too.  He  said  an  adult's  laxative  can  be  too 
harsh  for  ANY  tot's  immature  system  ...even 
when  you  give  it  in  smaller  doses.  He  recom- 
mended Fletcher's  Castoria. 


JANE:  He  said  Fletcher's  Castoria  is  a  mod- 
ern laxative  . . .  made  especially  to  suit  a  child's 
needs.  It  has  no  strong,  purging  drugs  and 
won't  cause  cramping  pains,  lie  said  it's  on 
the  safe  side,  yet  eery  thorough. 


SID:  Man  alive— look  at  him  go  for  it!  .  .  .  And 
with  that  finicky  taste  of  his! 
JANE:    The   doctor   was   right  .  .  .  Fletcher's 
Castoria    has    a    wonderful    taste   .   .   .  Thank 

heaven,  we  found  a  SAFE  laxative  he'll  lake 

it illingly! 


C&^/H£^riIZ   CASTORIA 

The   modern  —  SAFE  —  laxative    made    especially  and   ONLY   for  children 
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were  to  leave  New  York  the  doctor 
who  was  looking  after  him  telephoned 
Eddy.  He  said  Peter  had  a  congenital 
lung  condition  and  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  place  him  in  the  hospital. 
Briefly,  air  doesn't  circulate  equally 
through  his  upper  and  lower  lungs 
because  some  of  the  cells  are  not 
properly  developed.  In  time,  Peter's 
doctor  explained,  he  undoubtedly 
would  be  all  right.  With  the  proper 
treatment,  of  course.  With  helium, 
oxygen  tanks,  and  the  sun  of  the 
desert  in  the  winter.  But  for  the 
moment  the  hospital  was  the  only 
place  for  him. 

WHEN  you've  just  finished  picking 
up  the  pieces  of  your  life  and 
patching  them  together  you  pray, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  nothing  else  will  happen  to  you 
for  a  time.  A  second  jolt,  if  it  comes 
too  soon,  can  ruin  you.  And  you  know 
it.  Eddy  doesn't  pretend  he  found  that 
telephoned  news  easy  to  take. 

He  went  on  to  California.  He  had 
no  choice.  If  you  get  to  the  top,  as 
he  has,  you  aren't  the  kind  to  fall 
down  on  an  engagement.  Besides,  he 
had  practical  considerations  to  think 
about.  Helium,  oxygen  tanks,  winter 
on  the  desert,  nurses,  doctors,  hos- 
pitalization cost  money. 

I  talked  with  Eddy  one  day  this 
winter  at  his  apartment  at  the  Plaza. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  to  person- 
alize the  formal  room.  A  large  grand 
piano  filled  half  of  it  and  rose  satin 
chairs  and  little  tables  had  been 
pushed  back  to  make  space.  You  had 
the  feeling  Eddy  looks  upon  this  suite 
as  his  headquarters  rather  than  his 
home. 

"People  want  to  know  what  I  do 


with  myself  these  days,"  Eddy  said 
and  his  grin  was  fine  to  see.  "When 
I'm  not  playing  downstairs,  broad- 
casting for  Pall  Mall  cigarettes,  re- 
hearsing, making  phonograph  records, 
or  grabbing  a  few  hours'  sleep,  I'm 
at  that  piano.  And  I'm  playing  things 
that  make  me  do  this  .  .  ."  He  wiggled 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  with  rapid 
variations. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it's  all  about," 
he  said.  "I'm  going  on  the  concert 
stage.  Mind  you,"  he  explained 
quickly,  "I  don't  mean  I'm  going  next 
week  or  next  month.  But  if  I  didn't 
start  getting  ready  now  it  would  be 
too  bad.  And  the  fingers  of  my  left 
hand  especially  aren't  as  flexible  as 
they'll  have  to  be  for  Bach  and 
Wagner,  Debussy  and  Beethoven. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  fall  down  on 
this  one.  It's  something  we  talked 
over  before  Peter  came.  We  planned 
for  me  to  study  in  Europe.  We  were 
going  to  take  a  house  there.  And  by 
the  time  Peter  was  old  enough  to 
know  where  he  was  we  would  have 
been  home  again.  For  both  his  mother 
and  I  agreed  there  was  only  one  place 
for  him  to  grow  up,  and  that  was 
right  here. 

"But  now,  the  way  things  are,  I 
couldn't  think  of  taking  Peter  over 
there.  And  I  wouldn't  go  without 
him.  He  may  be  in  Palm  Springs  at 
the  moment  while  I'm  here  in  New 
York  but  next  month  when  I  can  ar- 
range a  couple  of  free  days  I'm  flying 
out  to  see  him,  just  to  say,  'Hello,  you 
know  me.  I'm  your  old  man.'  He  has 
doctors  I  trust.  And  there  always  are 
some  of  his  mother's  friends  and  mine 
around. 

"So  I'm  working  and  studying  now 
and  here.    I  definitely  decided  to  start 


this  way  when  I  got  that  news  about 
Peter,  realized  I  couldn't  have  him 
with  me  for  some  time,  and  knew  I 
must  have  something.  And  I'm  get- 
ting a  kick  out  of  it." 

Not  long  ago  Eddy  was  invited  to 
play  with  a  famous  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra and  conductor  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  a  few 
other  key  cities.  It  would  have  been 
simple  enough  for  him  to  have  per- 
fected the  one  Mozart  concerto  he 
would  have  played.  He  would  have 
filled  every  hall  he  played  in,  of 
course.  And  this  would  have  helped 
break  new  records  when  Eddy  and 
his  orchestra  appeared  at  the  same 
cities  later  on.  It  was  a  stunt  that 
would  have  brought  him  prestige  and 
money.  But  because  whatever  else  it 
would  have  been,  it  still  would  have 
been  a  stunt,  he  turned  it  down.  He 
has  real  feeling  for  the  concert  stage. 
And  he  hopes  to  make  an  honest 
place  for  himself  on  it. 

It  also  is  the  concert  stage  Eddy 
thinks  about  for  Peter. 

f  LIKE  my  own  game  tremendously," 
'  he  says.  "I'm  darn  grateful  to  it  and 
I've  done  well  in  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  in  the  concert  world 
have  the  most  exciting  and  completely 
satisfying  existence  of  all.  In  a  large 
measure  they  have  their  own  world. 
They  are  public  figures  but  unlike  al- 
most all  other  current  public  figures 
they  belong  to  themselves. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  direct  Peter's 
life  beyond  doing  everything  in  my 
power  to  help  him  grow  straight  and 
strong,  to  help  him  learn  to  use  his 
mind,  to  arouse  his  intellectual  curi- 
osity, and  to  give  him  any  specialized 
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FOR  YOUR    ADDED    PLEASURE 

extra  choice,  extra  long-aged  to- 
baccos give  extra  rich  flavor  .  .  . 
extra  Cellophane  wrapper  assures 
extra  freshness. 
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TRY  THE  1939 

DOUBLE-MELLOW 


Old  Gold 


ALWAYS  FRESH! 

Doubly  protected  by  not  one 
but  two  jackets  of  Cellophane. 
OUTER  jacket  opens  at  BOTTOM. 


TUNE  IN:   "Melody  and  Madness"  with  ROBERT  BENCHLEY  and   ARTIE  SHAW'S  Orchestra,  Sunday  nights,  Columbia  Network 
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education  he  desires.  But  when  I 
dream  it  is  that  he  will  have  the 
vocal  apparatus  to  sing  and  the  en- 
durance and  aptitude  for  concentra- 
tion and  study  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  a  place  in  that 
glamorous  world  which  concert  peo- 
ple populate." 

The  mail  came.  There  was  a  letter 
from  Palm  Springs.  "From  Peter," 
Eddy  said.  But  more  properly  it  was 
from  Peter's  nurse.  There  also  was 
the  fifty  feet  of  colored  movie  film 
which  Eddy  has  ordered  sent  to  him 
every  week. 

His  valet  knew,  without  being  told, 
that  the  film  would  be  run  off  at  once; 
for  that's  the  way  it  is.  Rehearsals, 
telephone  calls,  interviews,  whatever 
is  on  the  board  can  wait  until  that 
weekly  film  is  run  off  once  or  twice 
and  the  projector  stopped  now  and 
then  and  the  film  wound  back  to  a 
certain   scene. 

THE  shades  were  pulled.  And  on  the 
wall  of  Eddy's  bedroom  we  watched 
a  little  fellow  with  dark  hair  and  eyes 
and  red  cheeks,  who  looks  healthier 
than  most  children,  and  who  is  a 
handsome  blend  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He  pulled  himself  up  by  the 
side  of  his  crib.  He  showed  friendly 
interest  in  the  big  oxygen  tank  that 
stood  alongside.  He  threw  out  his 
arms  to  the  golden  desert  sunshine 
that  streamed  in  the  window.  And 
again  and  again  his  interest  returned 
to  a  ridiculous  blue  elephant  that 
sprawled  on  a  nearby  chair. 

It  wasn't  the  way  it  is  sometimes 
when  proud  parents  show  you  movies 
of  their  children  and,  neither  charmed 
nor  impressed,  you're  embarrassed  at 
the  set  phrases  that  come  out  of  your 
mouth  with  the  unmistakable  ring  of 
false  coins.  I  had  little  doubt  Peter 
Oelrichs  Duchin  was  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  all  right,  physically, 
mentally,  and  magnetically.  And  I 
said  so,  to  Eddy's  keen  delight. 

"Only,"  he  agreed,  "things  mustn't 
be  made  too  easy  for  him.  The  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  was 
my  father  making  me  go  to  work  to 
earn  the  money  for  my  grand  piano. 
He  could  have  strained  a  point  and 
made  the  payments  for  me.  But  he 
knew  better.  Same  way  at  college. 
I  played  the  piano  and  cleaned  up  the 
soda  fountain  in  a  drug-store  to  pay 
my  way.  And  it  wasn't  my  dad's 
store  either.  He  never  would  let  me 
work  for  him. 

"I  want  Peter  to  be  on  his  own, 
largely.  His  mother  felt  the  same 
way  about  it  too.  I've  got  to  remem- 
ber that  if  I  indulge  him  I'll  really 
be  indulging  myself  and  that  he'll 
have  to  pay  plenty  for  it  later  on. 
Life  gets  in  at  everybody  sooner  or 
later,  one  way  or  another.  And  if 
you  can't  take  it  you're  a  double 
loser." 

He  broke  into  his  conversation. 
"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  me!  I'm 
just  lecturing  out  loud.  I  do  it  silently 
all  the  time.  I  figure  not  spoiling 
Peter  can  be  the  toughest  assignment 
I've  had  to  tackle  yet.  You  know, 
once  they  let  me  have  him  with  me 
I  might  go  a  little  soft.  .  .  ." 

That  really  isn't  probable.  If  Eddy 
hasn't  lost  his  head  or  his  courage 
by  this  time  he's  not  likely  to  now. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  then,  in  spite  of 
its  tragic  beginning,  the  story  of 
Duchin  and  Son  should  be  a  happy 
one. 


I  did  ONE  LUCKY  THING  for  my 
skin .•. and  here  is  what  happened 


I  WAS  A  LONELY  GIRL... and  I  didn't  know 
why.  Men  seemed  indifferent  to  me  —  they 
never  looked  at  me  twice.  It  puzzled  me  and 
broke  my  heart.  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
Gordon  Forrest,  the  most  handsome  and 
popular  boy  in  town.  I  tried  so  hard  to  win 
his  interest,  but  I  never  even  got  a  chance 
to  dance  with  him  at  parties. 

SUE  KNEW  MY  SECRET  ...  She  was  a  real 
friend  and  she  wanted  to  help  me  win 
Gordon.  One  day  she  said,  "Jane,  darling, 
you're  just  the  kind  of  girl  Gordon  would 
like.  If  only  you'd  dramatize  yourself—  do 
something  to  jolt  him  out  of  his  indifference." 

"Do  what?"  I  cried  despairingly.  "I  spend 
hours  on  my  make-up,  but  nothing  seems  to 
help.  I  just  haven't  got  what  it  takes." 

"You  have!"  said  Sue.  "If  you'd  only  give 
it  a  chance.  Take  your  face  powder,  for  in- 
stance. It  doesn't  do  a  thing  for  you.  It  doesn't 
bring  out  your  warm,  gay  personality.  If  you'd 
only  try  one  of  the  new  shades  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder,  you'd  be  a  changed  girl 
instantly.  You  need  a  brighter,  more  alluring 


shade  .  .  .  and  you'll  get  it  in  Lady  Esther 
Powder." 

SO  I  TOOK  SUE'S  ADVICE.  That  very  day 
I  wrote  to  Lady  Esther,  asking  her  to  send 
me  her  ten  new  shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Powder.  She  sent  them  promptly  and  I  tried 
each  one  on  my  face.  Suddenly  one  shade  —one 
lucky,  bewitching  color— brought  a  new  face 
to  my  mirror.  I  had  never  looked  so  glori- 
ously fresh  and  radiant  before ! 

That  night  when  I  went  to  Muriel  Fowler's 
big  party  I  was  almost  walking  on  air.  Some- 
thing told  me  it  would  happen! 

GORDON  GAZED  IN  RAPTURE  when  he  saw 

me.  He  stared  as  if  I  were  a  new  girl  in  town— 
a  beautiful  creature  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  my  life?"  he 
cried.  "Why,  Jane  Martin,  what  have  you 
done  to  yourself?  Come  outside  ...  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  . . .  alone !" 

Outside  on  the  veranda,  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly.  Before  long,  I  was  in  his 
arms  ...  he  kissed  me  .  . .  and  he  whispered, 
"Sweetheart  ...  I  love  you  . 


TRY  ALL  TEN  SHADES,  FREE.  You,  too,  can  find  your  one  lucky  color.  Lot 
Lady  Esther  send  you,  free  and  postpaid,  her  ten  thrilling  new  shades  of 
face  powder.  One  of  these  shades  will  bring  out  the  fresh  Datura!  color  of 
your  skin— win  you  sparkling  "story  book "  charm.   Mail  the  coupon  today. 

(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)  ._  >> 

Lady  Esther,  7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  I   K  fc  E 

Please  send  me  your  10  new  shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder,  free  and  postpaid, 

also  a  tube  of  your  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream.  (\\) 

Na  me 

Address 

City 


l_ 


__'_ Slate 

{If  you  live  in  Canada,  writ*  Latlv  Esther,  Toronto.  Out.) 
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MUSIC  BY  FAITH  ...  30  minutes 
weekly,  Wednesdays  9:30  p.m., 
1  EST,  from  the  stage  of  the  Mar- 
garet Eaton  Auditorium,  Toronto,  to 
the  national  network  of  the  CBC  and 
coast-to-coast  hookup  of  Mutual  .  .  . 
all  music  arranged  and  conducted  by 
Percy  Faith  .  .  .  30-piece  ork  .  .  . 
Louise  King,  beauteous  torch-bearer 
.  .  .  Dave  Davies,  going  upanup  in  the 
singing  racket  .  .  .  Rhythmettes  and 
Rhythmen  for  vocal  backgrounds. 

PERCY  FAITH  ...  the  "Hollywood 
Reporter"  has  ranked  him  fourth  in 
line  to  Whiteman,  Kostelanetz,  and 
Warnow  ...  at  the  age  of  30  he  is  a 
bright  new  star  in  the  musical  sky  .  .  . 

Conductor,  composer,  arranger, 
Percy  Faith  each  and  every  week  ar- 
ranges every  single  note  of  his  pro- 
gram, then  rehearses  and  conducts 
the  orchestra  .  .  .  the  theme  song  of 
"Music  by  Faith"  is  from  Percy's  own 
pen,    called    "Music    Thru    the    Nite." 

Percy  made  it  the  hard  way  .  .  . 
Toronto-born,  he  got  his  musical  start 
playing  atmospheric  music  in  a 
"silent"  playhouse  in  his  neighbor- 
hood ...  in  his  dreams  he  still  rescues 
fair  maidens  clinging  from  cliffs  .  .  . 
at  fifteen  he  went  to  work  for  famed 
Canadian  maestro,  Luigi  Romanelli 
...  he  still  arranges  for  him  .  .  .  then 
he  took  to  radio,  found  his  groove 
.  .  .  now  staff  arranger  for  the  CBC  .  .  . 


of  medium  height,  he  is  dark  .  .  . 
married  and  has  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter, and  baby  son  .  .  . 

DAVE  DAVIES  ...  got  his  break 
on  Faith's  program  of  last  summer, 
"Bands  Across  the  Sea,"  which  was 
delivered  ship-shape  as  far  away  as 
Hawaii  ...  a  crooner,  whom  you 
mustn't  call  a  crooner  .  .  .  but  the 
ladies  love  'im,  and  I'd  like  to  own 
his  contract  .  .  .  twenty-four,  he  has 
the  radio  world  before  him  .  .  . 
featured  vocalist  with  Bob  Lyons' 
ork  at  Burlington,  summer  resort 
near  Toronto  .  .  .  started  out  as  a 
tympany  player  in  his  hometown, 
Durban,  Manitoba  .  .  . 

LOUISE  KING  .  .  .  sweet  singer 
of  blues;  a  native  of  Chicago  .  .  . 
Louise  is  as  blonde  as  a  haystack,  and 
looks  something  like  Hedy  Lamarr 
would  look,  if  Hedy  were  a  blonde  .  .  . 

Louise  is  one  of  the  Cinderellas  of 
radio  .  .  .  she  was  pounding  a  type- 
writer in  Chicago  .  .  .  had  a  habit  of 
humming  at  her  work  .  .  .  across  the 
hall  was  the  office  of  a  broadcasting 
exec  thinking  hard  about  a  blues 
singer  for  Jules  Alberti's  band  ...  he 
heard  the  humming  ...  he  crossed  the 
hall  .  .  .  took  one  look  at  Louise  .  .  . 
auditioned  her  .  .  .  got  her  the  job 
with  Alberti  .  .  . 

Our  blonde  heroine  graduated  from 
Alberti  to  a  smart  Detroit  night-club 


.  .  .  after  two  years  accepted  a  six- 
weeks'  engagement  with  the  Embassy 
Club  .  .  .  Started  in  Canadian  radio, 
singing  between  hockey  periods  on 
the  Imperial  Oil  broadcast  .  .  .  CBC 
took  her  up. 

JAMES  HARVEY  .  .  .  producer  of 
the  show  .  .  .  his  real  name  is  James 
Carrington  Harvey,  Jr.  .  .  .  has  pre- 
maturely gray  hair,  but  he's  only 
twenty-seven  .  .  .  and  lay  off  him, 
girls  .  .  .  he's  just  had  his  engage- 
ment announced  to  Elsie  Graham  .  .  . 

Jim  has  been  a  rolling  stone  .  .  . 
born  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario, 
he  attended  snooty  Ridley  College  .  .  . 

Took  off  for  Hollywood,  ending  up 
at  the  Pasadena  Playhouse  .  .  .  worked 
as  actor  and  producer  for  KNX  and 
KHJ  ...  in  1936  landed  at  WWJ, 
Detroit  .  .  .  finally  got  back  to  To- 
ronto last  year,  and  the  CBC  made 
him  a  producer  to  keep  him  here  .  .  . 

ELWOOD  GLOVER  .  .  .  announcer 
of  "Music  By  Faith"  .  .  .  another  1938 
CBC  acquisition  .  .  .  born  23  years  ago 
at  Moosejaw,  Saskatchewan  .  .  .  joined 
CBC  last  April. 

ENVOI  ...  If  you  haven't  heard 
"Music  By  Faith"  yet,  and  think  I'm 
romancing  when  I  go  overboard  for 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
radio's  musical  history,  just  be  your 
own  severe  critic  at  the  dials  next 
Wednesday  eve. 


PoRfA  by 
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HERE'S  A  CHANCE 
FOR  MANY 

SKINNY 

FOLKS  TO  GAIN 
FIRM  FLESH— 


THOUSANDS  GAIN  I0T025  LBS. 
NEW  PEP,  BETTER  LOOKS 

—  with  Itonized  Yeast  Tablets 

NOW  thousands  of  thin,  rundown  people  can  say- 
goodbye  to  skinny  bones,  tired  feeling  and  nervous 
crankiness.  For  with  these  scientific,  easy-to-take 
little  Ironized  Yeasb  tablets,  great  numbers  who  never 
could  gain  before  have  put  on  10  to  25  solid  pounds, 
gained  new  pep  and  strength— in  just  a  few  weeks ! 

The  reason  is  simple.  Scientists  have  discovered 
that  many  folks  are  skinny  and  jittery  —  can  hardly 
eat,  sleep  or  work — only  because  they  don't  get 
enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  from  their  daily  food. 
Without  these  vital  substances  you  may  lack  appetite 
and  not  get  the  most  body-building  good  out  of  what 
you  eat. 

But  you  can  now  get  these  exact  missing  substances 
in  these  pleasant  little  Ironized  Yeast  tablets.  So  with 
them  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  easily  put 
on  just  the  pounds  they  needed,  gained  new  pep  and 
natural  attractiveness  they  hardly  ever  hoped  to  have. 


BOY!  SHE  LOOKS  LIKE  ) 
ADAM'S  ORIGINAL   J 
RIB V^- 


AND  SAY  "GOODBYE"  TO  THIS 


Try  them  without  risking  a  cent 

Get  Ironized  Teast  tablets  from  your  druggist  today.  If  with,  the 
first  package  you  don't  eat  better  and  FEEL  better,  with  much 
more  strength  and  pep — if  you're  not  convinced  that  Ironized 
Teast  will  give  you  normally  attractive  flesh,  new  energy  and 
life,  the  price  of  this  first  package  promptly  refunded. 

Only  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Ironized  Yeast,  and  not  some 
cheap,  inferior  substitute  which  does  not  give  the  same  results. 
Look  for  the  letters  "IT"  stamped  on  each  tablet. 


Special  offer! 


To  start  thousands  building  up  their  health  right  away,  we  make 
this  special  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized  Teast  tablets 
at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a 
clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We  will  send  you  a  fascinating  new 
book  on  health.  "New  Facts  About  Tour  Body."  Remember,  re- 
sults with  the  first  package — or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists. 
Ironized  Teast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  224,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Gains  8  lbs.,  new  nerves,  new  pep 

"I  became  terribly  rundown.  I  lost  weight  and 
my  nerves  were  simply  on  edge.  Then  I  bought 
Ironized  Teast.  Soon  I  felt  lots  peppier  and 
in  2  months  I  gained  8  lbs.  With  my  new  pep 
and  new  figure  I've  gained  many  new  friends." 
Anne  Johnston,  Jackson    Heights.   N.   Y. 

Gains  14  lbs.,  new  strength  and  energy 

"I  had  been  losing  weight  and  had  no  pep  or 
energy.  I  looked  so  had  I  was  ashamed  to  go 
out  and  meet  anybody.  Then  I  tried  Ironized 
Teast.  In  3  months  I  gained  14  lbs.  My  new 
huskiness  and  pep  has  brought  me  lots  of  new 
friends."  Don  Russo,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Don   Russo         TUNE  IN  ON   THE  GOOD  WILL  HOUR,  evory 
Sunday  Evening.  See  your  local  newspaper  for  exact  time  and  station. 


Lombard  Unlimited 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

out  of  another  fund.  This  money  went 
to  the  people  she  works  with — elec- 
tricians, grips,  property  men,  hair- 
dressers, wardrobe  girls  and  their 
families.  Carole  is  crazy  about  Christ- 
mas. "Fieldsie"  says  it  is  because  it 
gives  her  an  excuse  to  throw  her 
money  around. 

It  was  Carole  who  saw  in  Margaret 
Tallichet,  a  stenographer  at  Para- 
mount, the  potentialities  of  a  screen 
actress  and  called  a  producer's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact.  It  was  Carole  who 
talked  another  producer,  only  re- 
cently, into  giving  a  certain  contract 
player  he  was  about  to  drop,  another 
chance.  I  know  about  this  because 
the  producer  told  me,  himself. 

"You're  wrong  about ,"  Carole 

said  to  him.  "Yes,  I  know.  She's 
been  doing  badly,  lately.  But  that  is 
because  she  was  afraid  this  was  going 
to  happen.  Why  don't  you  be  a  good 
sport  and  give  her  another  chance?" 

Being  a  friend  of  Carole's,  he  did, 
but  when  the  actress  tried  to  thank 
Carole,  the  latter  only  said,  "Skip  it." 

SHE  has  always  been  able  to  take 
tough  breaks  of  her  own — even  the 
automobile  accident  she  was  in  years 
ago  and  its  consequences.  It  hap- 
pened when  she  was  fifteen.  Already 
out  of  junior  high  school  and  a  pupil 
at  Los  Angeles  High  (yes,  she  has 
lived  in  either  Los  Angeles  or  Holly- 
wood since  she  was  seven)  she  was 
regularly  winning  Charleston  contests 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  and  those  blue 
eyes  of  hers  were  fixed  on  the  movies. 
She  had  been  in  pictures  when  she 
was  a  child — at  least  she  had  worked 
for  two  days  in  "The  Perfect  Crime" 
with  Monte  Blue.  She  now  had 
visions  of  being  a  great  actress.  Then 
trouble  came  along. 

It  wasn't  much  of  an  accident  at 
that.  The  driver  of  a  car  in  which 
she  was  riding  only  stopped  rather 
short.  But  the  movable  seat  became 
unhinged  and  Carole,  thrown  into  the 
windshield,  suffered  an  ugly  cut  from 
her  upper  lip  to  the  middle  of  her 
cheek.  They  marched  her  into  the 
nearest  hospital,  where  a  young  doc- 
tor, not  long  past  his  interneship,  took 
a  look  at  the  cut  and  a  look  at  her. 

"You're  a  pretty  youngster,"  he  re- 
marked. "We'll  try  to  keep  you  that 
way  .  .  .  But  it's  going  to  hurt.  .  .  ." 

Well,  it  did — the  fourteen  stitches 
he  took  in  her  face  without  even  a 
local  anaesthetic.  But  anaesthesia 
would  have  meant  relaxed  facial 
muscles  and  a  bad  scar  so  Carole 
gritted  her  teeth  and  "took  it." 

In  three  weeks  they  removed  the 
bandage.  Carole  faced  her  mirror 
and  beheld,  despite  the  doctor's  pre- 
cautions, an  angry  red  scar. 

"I'll  never  be  in  the  movies,  now," 
she  said,  quietly  .  .  .  Her  dreams  were 
over  now.  She  would  have  to  hide 
herself  away,  where  no  one  could  see 
and  whisper  about  her  "misfortune." 
She  did  hide  herself  away  for  months, 
and  scarcely  saw  anyone. 

Inevitably,  though,  her  courage 
came  back  and  she  listened  to  the 
advice  of  a  friend.  "If  you  still  want 
to  be  in  the  movies,  why  don't  you 
try  Mack  Sennett?  He  cares  more 
about  figure  than  face,  and  you  do 
have  a  figure.  .  .  ." 

"I  couldn't,"  Carole  protested  at 
first.  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  face  like 
this  in  any  kind  of  a  movie?  It  isn't 
even  comic." 
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Tangee  Lipstick  helps 
keep  your  lips  smoothly 
alluring.  Orange  in  the 
stick,  it  changes  on  your 
lips  to  your  very  own 
enticing  shade  of  soft 
blush  rose.  Because  it 
isn't  "paint",  it  can't 
blur,  smear,  stain  or  of- 
fend in  any  way.  So  . . . 

W 
BUB  */*C«~                          M 

T|     World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS   THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES!  There 
is  only  one  Tangee— don't  let  any- 
one switch  you.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
tangee  natural.  If  you  prefer 
more  vivid  color  for  evening  wear, 
ask  for  Tangee  Theatrical. 


BE    POPULAR!  Check  up  on  your  charm  with  Tangee  Charm  Test,  sent  with  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  below. 


^ la 

fll 

4-PIECE   MIRACLE   MAKE-UP  SET 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co..  417  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City. .  .Please  rush  "Miracle  Make-Up  Set"  of  sample 
Tangee  Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact.  Creme  Rouge  and 
Face  Powder,  also  send  Tangee  Charm  Test.  I  enclose 
IOC  (stamps  or  coin).  (15C  in  Canada.! 


Check  Shade  of 
Powder  Desired 


Name- 


□  Flesh 
D  Peach 


C  Rachel 


C  Light 
Rachel 


Streets 
Citv 
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This  is  perfectly  simple 
.  .  .  and  simply  perfect 

"SO-EAS Y" 

Dress  Shields  by  hickory 

See  those  handy  silk  eyelet  guides? — they 
make  it  so  simple  to  sew  in  (and  to  remove) 
the  underarm  protection  you  need  to  guard 
all  your  dresses  from  the  ravaging  damage 
of  perspiration  and  unsightly  stains.  Light- 
weight— so  easy  to  wear.  Boilable  Latex — 
so  easy  to  keep  dainty.  35c  per  pair,  3  for  $1 
— so  easy  on  your  purse. 

Comfortable,  boilable,  economical.  Money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction  by  the  makers. 
You'll  find  "So-Easy" — and  other  styles  of 
Hickory  Dress  Shields — at  all  good  notions 
counters.  Get  your  genuine  GUARANTEED 
Hickory  Shields  today — refuse  substitutes. 


"Enjoy  real  comfort — when  you 

need  it  most — wear  a  Hickory  belt" 

HICKORY 

Sanitary  Belts 

with  MARVELOX  Grip 

Don't  buy  bargains  for  the  difficult  days 
when  you  need  EXTRA  comfort,  EXTRA  secur- 
ity, EXTRA  peace-of-mind.  Get  the  best! — 
you  deserve  it.  Hickory  Sanitary  Belts  cost  so 
little  more,  but  they  give  you  so  much  more  in 
the  constant  feather-light  comfort  and  long 
wear  of  soft  Miracle  stretch  Lastex.  In  perfect- 
fitting  wide  or  narrow  styles  with  Marvelox 
grip — no  pins  or  bulky  tabs.  25c  to  50c. 

Get  your  dependably  secure,  genuine 
Hickory  Belts  at  all   good   notions  counters. 
Refuse  substitutes. 
A.  Stein  &  Company  •  Chicago  *  New  York  •  Los  Angeles 


But  the  next  day  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  went  down  to  Sennett's.  "I 
can't  be  killed  for  trying,"  she 
thought. 

She  was  right.  She  got  herself  a 
job.  They  put  a  little  grease  paint 
over  the  streak  on  her  face  and  for 
two  happy,  healthy  years  she  was  a 
target  for  pies,  was  dunked,  chased, 
tripped  and  so  generally  maltreated 
before  the  camera  that  she  had  no 
time  to  think  about  her  personal 
"affliction"  .  .  .  Until,  one  day,  she 
suddenly  realized  that  the  angry  red 
scar  had  disappeared,  leaving  only 
the  faintest  of  tiny,  white  lines. 

SINCE  then,  she  has  "taken  it"  in 
other  ways.  She  "took"  the  failure 
of  her  marriage  with  Bill  Powell. 
They  were  terribly  in  love,  those  two, 
in  the  beginning.  She  used  to  call 
the  suave,  sophisticated  Bill  "Junior" 
and  he  adored  it.  They  were  married 
and  planned  to  live  happily  ever 
after.  But  Hollywood  was  even  harder 
on  marriage  in  those  days  than  it  is 
now.  The  pace  a  star,  any  star,  had 
to  set  and  keep  left  time  for  nothing 
else.  They  grew  apart.  And  when 
Carole  saw  this  happening,  she  did 
the  next  best  thing.  She  salvaged 
friendship  and  has  kept  it  intact — so 
beautifully  intact  that  when  Jean 
Harlow  died  it  was  to  his  ex-wife, 
Carole,  the  best  friend  he  had,  that 
Bill  Powell  turned  in  his  grief.   .  .  . 

Carole  has  "taken  it"  since  her  ro- 
mance with  Clark  Gable.  But  she 
has  continued  to  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness; has  never  talked  back  to  the 
gossips.  You  only  have  to  see  her 
look  at  Clark  to  know  how  she  feels 
about  him.  But  if  she  loses  him,  she'll 
"take"  that,  too,  and  we'll  be  seeing 
her  in  the  movies  and  hearing  her 
on  the  radio,  a  greater,  stronger  per- 
sonality than  ever. 

Only,  I  don't  think  anything  will 
happen  to  those  two. 

I've  seen  them  often  at  the  Kellogg 
rehearsals,  Clark  sitting  in  the  front 


The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises: 
The  Macfadden -Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation 
of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid 
system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of 
health  building  can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville, 
New  York,  will  also  be  open  during  the 
winter,  with  accommodations  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  for  health  building  and 
recreation. 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New 
York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation 
and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  to- 
gether with  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
medical  procedures,  can  be  secured  here 
for  the  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this 
dreaded   disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Leb- 
anon, Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  ac- 
credited school  preparatory  for  college, 
placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation 
of  the  War  Department's  governmental 
authorities,  where  character  building  is 
the  most  important  part  of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation 
School  for  boys  and  girls  from  three  to 
eleven,  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 
Complete  information  furnished  upon 
request. 


AT  HOME  IN  TOUB  SPABE  TIME 
under  personal  supervision  of  the  famou3 
cartoonist  NOBMAN  MABSH  creator  of 
"DAN  DUNN"  appearing  every  day  in 
big  papers.  Success—  Fame  —  Real  Money 
may  be  Yours  when  you  learn  Marsh's  easy 
Simple  methods  and  secrets.  Send  name  and  address  for 
free  details  of  MARSH'S  Personal  course.  ACT  TODAY! 

NORMAN    MARSH    SCHOOL    OF    CARTOONING 
4554    Broadway  Dept.    D-700,  Chicago,    III. 


She  Got  *4W* 

for  a  Half  Dollar 


^twill  pay  CAS  H  for 

10ID  COINS,  BIUS  and  STAMPS 


./•. 


POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays! 

I  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowty(3 
«d  of  Texas,  for  one  Half  Dollar: 
2^^  J.D.Martin  of  Virginia  $200.00 
^  .^i^0^^  for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr. 

^^.VS^jjP^  Manning  of  New  York,  $2,500.00  for  fff, 
^•*  s-*^one  Silver  Dollar.  Mrs.G.  F.  Adams, Ohio,  vgi 
received  $740.00  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  will  pay  big  prices  «pi"p 
forallkindsof  oldcoins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps.         Vg^fJi 
I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME!        W 

1894  S.  Mint :  $50.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (not  Buffalo)  MS 
and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  prices  for  coins.    Send  4c  for  sjp^ 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  It  may    !w 
roecn  much  profit  to  you.   Write  today  to  ^flli 

B.MAXMEHL,  356  MehlBMg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 
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row  of  the  auditorium  making  occa- 
sional wise-cracks;  Carole  on  the 
stage  with  the  others,  wrinkling  an 
impudent  nose  at  him  or  sticking  out 
a  saucy  tongue  or  maybe  just  smiling 
at  him  with  that  assured  comradeship 
which  bespeaks  deep  regard. 

She  never  stops  working,  though, 
for  an  instant.  She's  a  good  trouper, 
Carole.  She  pays  attention,  at  radio 
rehearsals,  to  what's  going  on.  She 
takes  direction  without  question. 

AND  Carole  off  the  job?  A  good 
1  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
simple,  wholesome  life  she  leads.  A 
good  many  writers  have  told  about 
her  small  house  and  small  staff  of 
servants  (two)  and  how  she  would 
rather  go  hunting  with  Clark  and 
friends  than  to  a  night  club;  and 
skeet  shooting  than  to  a  preview, 
even  of  her  own  pictures.  But  per- 
haps not  so  much  has  been  written 
about  the  fact  that  even  now,  at  the 
height  of  her  career  as  an  actress, 
she  spends  a  good  deal  of  her  spare 
time  considering  possibilities  of  a 
career  apart  from  screen  or  radio. 

"I'll  never  retire,"  she  told  me  just 
the  other  day.  "I'll  always  want  to 
be  doing  something  .  .  .  Maybe  ad- 
vertising, maybe  publicity.  Maybe  I'd 
like  to  manage  a  theater.  I  don't 
know.  I  just  know  that  when  pic- 
tures turn  thumbs  down  on  me  as 
one  day  they  must,  and  radio,  too, 
I'll  try  something  else.  I'd  go  crazy 
just  sitting  around." 

She  would.  Even  now,  busy  as  she 
is,  that  vitality  of  hers  is  like  a  dyna- 
mo driving  her  to  action.  Harum- 
scarum?  Certainly.  She  lets  off  steam 
that  way.  It  is  as  natural  for  her  to 
get  out  of  a  cab  and  dance  in  Central 


Park  at  three  in  the  morning  (as  she 
actually  did  one  time)  as  to  wash  her 
face.  Spurred,  too,  by  an  incorrigible 
sense  of  humor,  it  is  natural  for  her 
to  play  elaborate  jokes  on  the  people. 
They  aren't  cruel  jokes,  though.  She 
hates  cruelty.  I  think  one  of  her 
greatest  faults — and  she  has  faults,  of 
course — is  a  driving  urge  to  mix  into 
other  people's  affairs  because  she 
thinks  they   have   been   abused. 

"Little  champion  of  the  down- 
trodden," "Fieldsie"  calls  her,  jok- 
ingly.    But  it's  true. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  years  I 
have  known  her,  I  find  countless  other 
habits  of  thought  and  action  which 
must  be  fitted  into  the  mosaic  of  her 
character  before  its  portrait  can  be 
in  any  measure   complete. 

I  mean  little  things  and  big  things, 
like  these,  for  instance  .  .  .  She  is 
always  gay  in  the  mornings.  Tears 
come  into  her  eyes  when  she  sees  a 
cripple;  years  ago  her  father's  leg  was 
crushed  in  an  elevator  and  he  re- 
mained an  invalid  forever  after  that. 
She  adopted  "Lombard"  as  her  stage 
name,  not  because  it  sounded  pretty 
but  because  it  belonged  to  a  couple 
whom  she  adored.  She  has  few  wo- 
men friends,  perhaps  because  her 
mind  works  like  a  man's,  but  those 
she  has  ("Fieldsie,"  Alice  Marble,  the 
tennis  star,  and  a  few  others)  would 
die  for  her.  She  gave  away  thou- 
sands for  Christmas,  but  the  new 
house  she  is  building  in  San  Fernando 
valley  will  be  moderate  in  cost. 

She  was  worried  over  her  first 
radio  appearance — afraid  people 
wouldn't  like  her — but  was  willing  to 
take  the  advice  of  those  she  figured 
knew  more  about  radio  than  she  did. 
She    wears    no    make-up    in    public; 


sometimes  her  nose  is  a  little  shiny. 
Is  crazy  about  tennis  and  swimming 
and  is  excellent  at  both.  She  hates 
pink.    She  loves  white  gardenias. 

She  has  an  extremely  analytical 
mind  and  can  read  people  like  the 
proverbial  book;  often,  and  with 
amazing  perspicacity,  she  pretends  to 
tell  fortunes  with  cards  when  in 
reality  she  is  merely  analyzing  facial 
characteristics  and  personality.  She 
loves  order  and  cleanliness.  She  can 
drive  a  car  as  well  as  any  man  and 
can  fly  a  plane.  She  loves  to  shock 
people  with  impertinent  references  to 
Hollywood  Big  Shots  whose  names 
are  usually  spoken  in  reverent  whis- 
pers. She  is  over-impulsive  but 
doesn't  try  to  back  out  when  her  im- 
pulsiveness has  plunged  her  into  a 
"spot."  She  changed  her  screen  per- 
sonality from  a  screwball  to  the 
serious  type  she  plays  in  Selznick  In- 
ternational's new  picture,  "Made  for 
Each  Other,"  because  a  certain  sense 
of  fitness  told  her  enough  was  enough. 
She  ... 

BUT  perhaps  you  radio  fans  have  al- 
ready formed  your  own  conception 
of  her,  guided  by  the  portrait  that 
comes  over  the  air  every  Sunday 
night.  Perhaps  you  have  figured  out 
new  and  interesting  things  about  her 
that  I  haven't  touched  upon  at  all. 
...  All  of  which  is  fine.  The  Kel- 
logg show  isn't  very  old  and  from 
what  I  hear  it  will  offer  all  kinds  of 
bigger  and  better  surprises  as  time 
goes  on.  But  even  before  it  opened, 
those  who  know  its  future  and  its  in- 
tent, gave  solemn  assurance  which  I 
now  pass  on  to  you.  .  .  .  That  the 
Carole  Lombard  you  are  now  meeting 
on  the  air  is  the  real  Carole  Lombard! 


BUCK  UP,  BOSS!      X 
I'M  STILL  FOR  YOU!   ) 


STOP  MOONING  AROUND,  BILL- 
PATCH  THIN6S  UP  WITH  SUE!  YOU 
CAN--IF--WELL--WHY 

DONY  YOU  SEE  YOUR 
DENTIST  ABOUT 
YOUR  BREATH?! 


TESTS  SHOW  THAT  MUCH  BAD  BREATH 

COMES  FROM  DECAYING  FOOD 

PARTICLES  AND  STA6NANT  SALIVA 

AROUND  TEETH  THATAREN'T 

CLEANED  PROPERLY.  I  RECOMMEND 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM.  ITS  SPECIAL 

PENETRATIN6  FOAM  REMOVES  THESE 

0D0R-BREEDIN6  DEPOSITS.  AND 

THAT'S  WHY... 


COLGATE'S  COMBATS  BAD  BREATH 
...MAKES  TEETH  SPARKLE/ 

/"Colgate's  special 
penetrating  foam  gets 
into  hidden  crevices 
between  your  teeth.  It 
helps  your  toothbrush 
I  clean  out  decaying 
.  food  particles  and  stop 
the  stagnant  saliva  odors  that  cause 
much  bad  breath.  Besides,  Colgate's 
soft,  safe  polishing  agent  cleans 
enamel — makes  teeth  sparkle.  Al- 
ways use  Colgate  Dental  Cream — 
regularly  and  frequently.  No  other 
dentifrice  is  exactly  like  it." 


LATER-THANKS  TO  COLGATE*... 


TOUGH  LUCK,  OLD  BOY--BUTV0tfii 
HAVE  TO  STAY  WITH  JEFF  UNTIL 
SUE  AND  I  GET  BACK  FROM  OUR 
HONEYMOON! 
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Social  security  in  the 

KITCHEN 


%ZX  q       g 


DO  YOU  HIDE  shabby  kitchen 

shelves  behind  closed  doors  for 

fear  your  guests  will  see  them? 

For  goodness  sake,   get  social  security!    Trim 

your  shelves  and  show  them  off  with  beautiful 

Roy  ledge  .  .  .  that  costs  only  5$  for  9  feet! 

Royledge  protects  the  shelf  and  decorates  the  edge,  both. 
Lay  it  flat,  fold  over  the  strong,  double,  colorful  edge  to 
be  admired  for  months.  No  tacking,  no  laundering,  no 
fraying  or  dust-catching.  Hangs  straight,  never  curls  up. 

Royledge  designs  are  brilliant  and  varied,  to  match 
your  individual  color  scheme.  Any  5-and-10</',  neighbor- 
hood or  department  store  will  show  you  Royledge. ..54 
for  the  9-ft.  package  (I0<j:  sizes,  too).  Try  some  now  and 
see  how  proud  you  are  of  your  thrifty  decorating 
ability!  Roylace,  99  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• 
NOTE:  When  you  need  Doylies. ..buy  ROYLiES... decora- 
tor-designed; radio-advertised  1  50  and  lot  packages! 


*5''  "Rouledqe 

^  ^^M   ':..:  J  ^k  •  RES,  U.S.PAT.  OFF.  [_) 


'FEEl  THE  EDGE' 


SHELYI   N   G 


$3,000.00 

For  Short  Short  True  Romances 


True  Romances  Magazine  has  set  aside  $3,000 
for  the  purchase  of  short  short  true  romances  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  Friday,  June  30,  1939.  By  "short 
short"  true  romances  is  meant  short  true  stories  of 
dramatic  quality — stories  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
American  life,  stories  of  courtship  and  marriage  sin- 
cerely told  with  honesty  and  warmth,  the  kind  of 
stories  that  happen  in  the  life  of  the  average  American 
family — nothing  fantastic,  nothing  melodramatic,  noth- 
ing cheap,  but  simple,  beautiful  stories  of  the  dramas 
that  occur  in  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women. 
Stories  submitted  under  this  offer  must  range  from 
2500  to  4500  words  in  length. 

For  such  stories  we  are  prepared  to  pay  up  to 
$250  each. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  in  mind  one  or  several  hap- 
penings in  human  lives  that  can  be  set  down  within 
the  wordage  limits  here  given.  If  that  is  the  case  it 
is  doubtful  if  you  will  ever  find  a  better  chance  to  turn 
them  into  money.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  straight 
offer  to  purchase.  You  will  not  be  writing  in  competi- 
tion with  anybody.  Simply  send  in  your  story  and  if  it 
meets  with  our  requirements  a  substantial  check  will 
be  mailed  to  you  regardless  of  what  anybody  e'se  may 
submit. 


Do  not  delay.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  selling 
us  several  stories  under  this  offer  before  it  expires 
on  June  30.  Send  them  in  as  soon  as  finished.  We 
pay  for  accepted  stories  as  soon  as  they  are  passed 
upon    and    approved    for    purchase. 

If  you  do  not  have  one  already,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  our  free  booklet  supplying  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  Before  Writing  True  Romances".  In  it  you 
will  find  important  information  regarding  the  simple 
handling  which  has  proved  most  satisfactory  in  writ- 
ing true  stories.  Address  your  envelope  and  any 
manuscripts  you  may  send  later  exactly  as  per  the 
address  upon  the  coupon  we  have  supplied  for  your 
convenience  in   securing  your  copy  of  the  booklet. 

Do  not  submit  under  this  offer  any  story  that  has 
already    been    rejected  by   Macfadden   Publications,    Inc. 


TRUE    ROMANCES 

P.  O.  Box  527.  Grand  Central  Station 

New   York.   N.  Y. 


True  Romances  Short  Short  Editor 


Dept.  RM  4R 


P.  O.  Box  527.  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me   free  copy  of  your  booklet    "Facts    You  Should   Know    Before   Writing  True   Romances" 


I 

Town 


State 

(PRINT  PLAINLY.  GIVE  NAME  OF  STATE  IN  FULL.) 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

his  listening  audience  the  fact  that  his 
pants  are  tearing? 

The  sound  effects  man  is  as  impor- 
tant to  radio  as  butter  is  to  bread,  as 
the  newspaper  Guild  is  to  Heywood 
Broun,  as  a  soapbox  is  to  Westbrook 
Pegler,  as  clothes  are  to  a  woman,  and 
as  publicity  is  to  an  actor! 

Jane  Ringler, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

JUST   AN    IDEA,    SPONSOR! 

"Calling  all  Sponsors — calling  all 
sponsors." 

Since  radio  wants  to  present  inter- 
esting programs  for  its  listeners,  I 
suggest  that  some  sponsor  give  us  an 
amateur  song  program.  A  few  sta- 
tions have  been  broadcasting  pro- 
grams of  this  type,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  put  on  a  coast-to-coast  net- 
work. 

What  Major  Bowes  has  done  for  the 
amateur  entertainer,  can  also  be  done 
for  the  would-be  amateur  writers, 
and  the  best  songs  would  be  used  on 
the  program  each  week.  This  would 
give  new  enthusiasm  to  the  amateur 
composer  since  a  great  many  of  them 
are  located  at  a  distance  from  any 
music  market  and,  thus,  they  become 
discouraged. 

Not  only  would  this  program  be 
appreciated  by  the  hundreds  of  ama- 
teurs but  it  would  be  greeted  highly 
by  listeners.  In  other  words,  like 
Major  Bowes'  program,  it  would  lend 
variety  for  its  audience. 

Ray  Mark, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


What's    New    From 
Coast    to    Coast 


(Continued  from  page   11) 

cial  announcements.  Then  sponsors' 
representatives  drop  around  to  the 
places  where  the  wired  program  is 
heard,  and  watch  the  customers  to 
see  whether  or  not  they're  interested 
in  the  show. 


Buddy  Rich,  Artie  Shaw's  drum- 
mer on  the  CBS  Robert  Benchley 
show,  is  only  twenty  years  old  but 
he's  had  seventeen  years'  experience 
in  skin-beating  (swingtalk  for  play- 
ing the  drums) .  He  was  exactly  three 
when  he  made  his  professional  debut, 
doing  a  drum  solo  in  his  father's 
vaudeville  act. 


If  you've  ever  been  to  a  broadcast, 
you  already  know  that  the  announcers 
practically  tell  you  when  to  applaud 
by  waving  their  arms  or  holding  up 
"Applause"  signs.  Now  John  Conte, 
announcer  for  the  Sunday-night 
Hollywood  Guild  show  on  CBS,  is 
telling  people  how  to  applaud  as  well. 
He  asks  audiences  to  use  the  "Holly- 
wood Handclap,"  which  consists  of 
patting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  against 
the  palm  of  the  other,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  old-fashioned  palm- 
against-palm  method.  The  latter  style 
of  handclap  makes  more  noise,  but 
it's  of  the  "boom-boom"  variety,  and 
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isn't  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  when  it 
conies  over  the  mike,  John  feels,  as 
the  more  staccato  Hollywood  style. 
So  from  now  on,  remember,  well- 
mannered  studio  audiences  never 
beat  the  palms  together. 


Incidentally,  the  Hollywood  Guild 
program  has  introduced  a  new  note 
of  swank  in  the  matter  of  ushers,  too. 
Leading  the  customers  to  their  seats 
at  each  broadcast  are  none  other  than 
Hollywood's  handsomest  leading  men 
— people  like  Bob  Montgomery,  Mel- 
vyn  Douglas,  Basil  Rathbone,  or 
Richard  Greene.  And  we  used  to 
think  nothing  could  be  more  impres- 
sive than  one  of  those  uniformed  net- 
work pages,  all  covered  with  gold 
braid    and    dignity! 


Carleton  Morse,  author  of  One 
Man's  Family,  is  spending  all  his 
spare  time  these  days  getting  first- 
hand information  on  the  care,  feed- 
ing, and  behavior  of  babies.  Cliff's 
new  baby  is  the  pivot  around  which 
much  of  the  One  Man's  Family  action 
is  centering  just  now,  and  Morse 
wants  all  the  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject he  can  get. 


A  strange-smelling  compliment  was 
paid  to  Richard  Crooks,  star  of  the 
Voice  of  Firestone  programs  on  NBC, 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  stage- 
hands. At  least,  everyone  connected 
with  the  Met  says  it  was  a  compli- 
ment. Opening  his  dressing  room 
door  before  a  performance,  Crooks 
thought  he  smelled  fish,  and  the  wider 


he  pushed  the  door  open,  the  more 
the  impression  grew.  He  switched  the 
light  on,  and  discovered  that  his 
dressing  room  had  been  decorated  to 
represent  a  sportsman's  camp.  Strings 
of  fresh  fish  festooned  the  walls,  the 
stuffed  stag  used  in  Tannhaeuser  was 
on  the  piano,  and  guns,  fishing  rods, 
boots  and  barrels  filled  every  corner. 
The  job  had  been  done  by  the  opera's 
crew  of  stagehands.  They  don't  often 
get  much  attention  paid  to  them  by 
the  Met  stars,  but  Crooks  has  always 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  friendly  to 
them.  In  appreciation  they  took  time 
out  to  "decorate"  his  dressing  room. 
The  only  other  star  they've  ever  com- 
plimented in  this  way  was  Caruso. 


Now  that  Rudy  Vallee  and  Al 
Pearce  are  back  in  New  York,  Kate 
Smith's  the  newest  radio  personality 
to  plan  a  trip  west.  She  expects  to 
go  to  California  early  in  March — but 
not  to  Hollywood,  for  a  change.  She'll 
do  some  special  broadcasting  from 
the  San  Francisco  Fair. 


LOS  ANGELES— So  many  pleasant 
things  happen  as  a  result  of  Hal 
Styles'  Help  Thy  Neighbor  program, 
Sunday  nights  on  KHJ  and  the 
Mutual-Don  Lee  network,  that  we 
can't  keep  up  on  all  of  them.  This 
is  the  show  that  helps  worthy  appli- 
cants to  find  jobs,  and  one  of  its  re- 
cent achievements  is  particularly 
swell.  Mrs.  Emelie  Coon,  twenty-one- 
year-old  mother  of  three  children, 
whose  husband  was  committed  to  jail 
for  the  theft  of  one  dollar  (to  buy 
food  for  his  family) ,  got  offers  of  five 


jobs  when  she  appeared  on  Help  Thy 
Neighbor.  Not  only  that,  but  several 
people  offered  to  take  care  of  her 
children  while  her  husband  was  in 
jail  .  .  .  Another  Help  Thy  Neighbor 
item:  Hal  Styles  has  put  his  three 
children,  April,  Patricia,  and  Hal,  Jr., 
on  the  show.  The  two  girls  sing  one- 
minute  hymns  of  inspiration,  and 
Junior  recites  thirty-second  inspira- 
tional poems. 


For  the  second  time  in  his  life, 
Eddie  Cantor  took  the  train  out  of 
New  York,  Hollywood-bound,  on 
Friday  the  thirteenth.  Just  to  give 
bad  luck  a  good  solid  crack  at  him,  a 
party  of  his  friends  showed  up  at  the 
train  with  a  whole  herd  of  black  cats, 
to  wish  him  a  happy  trip. 


It  wasn't  international,  but  on  the 
day  Irene  Beasley  broadcast  a  batch 
of  recipes  demonstrating  the  best  way 
to  use  garlic,  she  finished  up  her  pro- 
gram by  singing  'You  Took  My 
Breath   Away." 


HARTFORD,  Conn.— Cows  are  pro- 
verbially early  risers,  so  maybe  that's 
the  reason  why  Bessie,  the  only  talk- 
ing cow  in  radio,  appears  on  Hart- 
ford's WTIC  every  morning — or  near- 
ly every  morning — from  seven  to 
eight  o'clock.  Bessie's  boss,  and  the 
principal  star  of  the  Morning  Watch 
program,  is  Ben  Hawthorne,  great- 
grandson  of  Nathaniel,  famous  Ameri- 
can novelist. 

Ben  and  Bessie  start  the  day  right 
for    thousands    of    eastern     listeners 


bunk!  if  i  had 
j'd  know  about 


/'WHY  DONT  YOU  BATHE  WITH  LIFEBUOY 
I  EVERY  DAY,  AS  I  DO  ?  THEN  YOU  WONT 
V--,        NEED  TO  WORRY  ABOUT  "B.O." 


Often  the  fcfo&T  offenders  don't 
even  suspect  they're  guilty 


•  Careful  people  refuse  ro  take  chances. 
They  refuse  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  any- 
one— in  any  walk  of  life — may  be  guilty  of 
"B.  C'That  is  why  so  many  people  depend 
upon  Lifebuoy  to  keep  them  fresh.  Lifebuoy 


in  the  daily  bath  stops  "B.O."  It  contains  an 
exclusive  ingredient  not  found  in  any  other 
popular  roilet  soap.  Play  safe!  Use  refresh- 
ing Lifebuoy  Health  Soap  in  your  daily  bath 
— always — also  for  face,  hands,  shampoo. 


WILL  PROTECT 
yOU  fROM 
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"Don't  tell  me  how  you  feel,  Betty.  I  know. 
Before  I  learned  how  Midol  helps,  my  life  was 
just  like  yours.  I  lived  eleven  months  a  year, 
and  wasted  the  twelfth  in  miserable  inactivity." 


"As  my  periodic  pains  came  on,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  a  day  of  suffering,  and  several  more 
when  I  believed  I  had  to  keep  off  my  feet  to 
spare  myself  discomfort.  A  full  month,  gone!" 


"Look  at  me  now.  Is  it  any  wonder  I  say,  try 
Midol?  I'm  living  the  year  around  again,  Betty. 
And  how  grand  it  is,  not  to  have  to  look  at  the 
calendar  before  I  say  yes  to  an  invitation!" 


MANY  women  have  discovered  that  much  of 
their  functional  menstrual  pain — to  which  they 
have  been  sacrificing  one  to  three  days  of  "liv- 
ing" every  month — is  utterly  needless.  And 
many  doctors  agree.  For  such  pain  may  often 
be  relieved,  and  the  lost  days  saved,  through 
the  comforting  action  of  Midol. 

Unless  there  is  some  organic  disorder  calling 
for  the.  attention  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
Midol  helps  most  women  who  try  it.  It  is  made 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  made  to  act  quickly 
—  not  only  to  relieve  the  pain,  but  to  lessen 
discomfort.  A  few  Midol  tablets  should  see  you 
serenely  through  your  worst  day.  All  drugstores 
have  the  trim,  inexpensive  aluminum   cases. 


MIDOL 


RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL  I'KRIODIC  PAIN 

la  there  anything  about,  menstrual  ion  which  you  do  not 
understand?  Midol's  new  booklet,  "  Wliul  Women  Want 
to  Know,"  cleats  clearly  and  completely  with  this  vital 
subject.  For  free  copy,  together  with  a  trial  package  of 
Midol,  scad  name  and  address  to  General  Drug  Co., 
Dcpt.  G-VJ,  170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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with  their  informal  chatter  and  ex- 
cellent programs  of  recorded  music. 
Proof  of  their  popularity  is  that 
they've  been  on  WTIC  since   1933. 

Ben  is  a  sandy-haired,  pleasant 
young  man  who  was  born  in  West- 
chester and  graduated  from  Loomis 
Prep  in  1925.  He  started  out  to  be 
an  actor,  and  was  on  the  stage  for 
five  years  before  taking  his  first  radio 
job  at  WOV  in  New  York.  Three 
years  later  he  came  to  WTIC. 

Bessie,  his  "cow,"  gives  no  milk, 
just  jokes  and  ideas;  and  if  she  doesn't 
always  show  up  at  the  mike  it  isn't 
Ben's  fault.  Often  he  goes  on  the  air 
wondering  what  new  exploit  she  is  up 
to,  and  one  morning  he  discovered 
that  she  was  down  in  a  flood  area  in 
a  Red  Cross  uniform  trying  to  help 
relief  workers.  It's  all  good-natured 
fooling,  of  course,  and  the  listeners 
love  it. 

With  Hawthorne  blood  running  in 
his  veins,  Ben  naturally  does  some 
writing,  mostly  radio  plays  and 
serials.  A  Texas  network  used  one 
of  his  serials  for  over  a  year,  and 
some  of  the  Shadow  episodes  are  from 
his   typewriter. 


Lanny  Ross,  celebrating  his  tenth 
anniversary  in  radio,  has  picked  out 
a  list  of  the  ten  best  songs  he  has 
sung  on  the  air.  They're  Lanny's 
choices,  anyway — see  if  you  agree. 
"Moonlight  and  Roses,"  "Just  Around 
the  Corner,"  "Night  and  Day," 
"Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes,"  "The 
Night  is  Young,"  "Only  Make-Be- 
lieve,"  "Why  Do  I  Love  You?"  "When 
I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream,"  "Stay 
as  Sweet  as  You  Are,"  and  "Ten 
Pretty  Girls."  (Why  not  a  song  called 
"Ten  Pretty  Girls  Are  Like  Ten 
Melodies"?) 


Cliff  Carpenter,  who  plays  Jerry 
Whipple  in  the  CBS  serial,  County 
Seat,  is  interesting  several  movie 
talent  scouts.  They  like  his  wide  va- 
riety of  facial  expressions,  and  no 
wonder.  Cliff  has  a  different  expres- 
sion for  almost  every  line  he  reads 
as  Jerry. 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D.— Is  Bernard  C. 
Barth,  of  KOBH,  the  youngest  radio 
announcer  in  the  country?  We're 
probably  starting  something  by  even 
asking  that  question,  but  here  are  the 
facts: 

Bernie,  as  he's  known  to  KOBH 
listeners,  was  born  on  May  9,  1919, 
in  Houghton,  South  Dakota,  which 
makes  him  not  quite  twenty  years  old. 
Has  any  station  got  a  younger  man 
telling  its  audiences  about  the  pro- 
grams? 

Bernie  stepped  directly  from  high 
school  into  radio  work  at  KOBH,  and 
three  months  after  he  started  he  was 
a  full-fledged  announcer,  handling 
the  Teen-Time  Tunes,  World  of 
Sport,  and  Late  News  Wind-up  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  taking  leading  roles 
in  many  Sunday-night  programs 
broadcast  by  the  KOBH  Players.  He 
also  does  many  spot-news  broadcasts 
and  descriptions  of  sports  events. 

Between  announcing  duties,  Bernie 
attends  classes  at  the  South  Dakota 
State  School  of  Mines.  He's  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he 
lives. 


Relieves 

Teething 

Pains 


WITHIN  1  MINUTE 


VvHEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  T)n 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  in  one  minute. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

Buy  Dr.  Hand'sfromyourdruggist  today 


JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE   GUMS 

DR.HAND'S 

Teething  Lotion 


cea&*  puut  30  < 


•r 


Artistic  pins,  rings  and  emblems  for  classes 
and  clubs.  Attractive  prices.  Finest  quality, 
gold  plated,  silver,  etc.    Over  300  designs. 


FREE 


CATALOG 

Write  Depl.  J.  METAL  ARTS  CO..  Inc.,  Rochester.  H.  i 


suffifRSPSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 


TEST 


(SCALV    GKIN    TROUBLE) 

D€RmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
w  long  you  have  suffered 
>r  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo- 
graphic proof  of  re- 
sults also  FREE. 


SEND   FOR 

yCENEROUS 

j>  TRIAL  SIZE 

FREE. 


Don't    mistake    eczen 
for  th3    stubborn,    uc 
embarrassing  scaly  s 
disease    Psoriasis.   Apply 
non-staining    Dermoil. 
Thousands    do    for     scaly 
spot    on    body    or    scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years    of    suffering,    report 
the   scales   have   gone,    the 

red    patches    gradually    disappeared         -^■^r' 
and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  .     K__k_d 

qkin  ae-ain  Dermo  I  s  used  by  many  doctors  and  rs  bacKea 
ly  a  plsi?ive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks 
or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous  trial  bot- 
tle sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's  name 
and  aduress  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  yourself . 
Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly.  Re- 
sults may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  L.ggett  and 
Walgreen    Drug    Stores.  e»-»s« 

Lake   Laboratories,  Box  6,  Northwestern   Station 

Dept.    M-39,    Detroit,    Mich. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 


Without  Calomel 
-  And  You'll 
Jump  Out  of  Bed 
in  the  Morning 
Rarin'  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned 
and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It 
takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to 
get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet 
amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter  s 
Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 
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Maestros  on  the  Warpath 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
long.  Benny  did  a  fast  burn,  and  the 
audience  howled. 

How  did  it  all  start?  Well,  Tommy 
and  Benny  have  been  natural  rivals 
for  years.  They  started  in  the  music 
business  at  about  the  same  time.  They 
are  both  great  individual  players.  They 
both  go  in  for  hot  swing.  You  might 
compare  them  to  two  great  ball  play- 
ers on  opposite  teams.  They  both  know 
they  can  do  something  well,  and  both 
of  them  think  they  are  a  little  better 
than  their  rival. 

The  first  breach  between  Tommy 
and  Benny  started  over  Jimmy  Dor- 
sey,  Tommy's  brother.  Jimmy  never 
liked  Benny,  and  it  wouldn't  take  a 
Sherlock  long  to  find  out  why.  Listen 
to  either  of  them  play  a  clarinet.  They 
are  both  beautiful  on  that  licorice  stick. 
They  both  have  their  own  ideas  how 
it  should  be  played,  and  I'm  not  taking 
sides,  I  like  them  both.  But  Benny 
was  never  with  Jimmy  more  than  ten 
minutes  before  a  quiet  war  would 
break  out. 

NOW  in  those  days  it  was  the  Dorsey 
Brothers  orchestra.  Whenever 
Benny  took  a  pot  shot  at  Jimmy, 
Tommy  didn't  like  it.  After  all,  a 
brother  is  a  brother  and  that  makes 
him  the  greatest  clarinet  player  a 
goin'.  As  far  as  Tommy  was  concerned 
nobody  could  say  anything  against 
Jimmy  except  Tommy  Dorsey — in 
fact,  he  said  so  much  that  they  later 
broke  up. 

Time  went  on,  the  lads  got  a  lot  of 
music  under  their  belts,  business  was 
tough  and  the  fighting  Wasn't  so  sharp. 
Then  swing  came  in  big.  Tommy  had 
his  own  orchestra  by  this  time,  and  he 
was  riding  the  crest  of  a  big  wave.  It 
looked  like  Tommy  was  going  to  be 
the  No.  1  band  of  the  country,  hands 
down.  Benny  was  beating  it  out  in 
the  stix. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of  nowhere 
shoots  Tommy's  old  rival,  Benny 
Goodman.  Before  Tommy  can  catch 
his  breath  Benny  is  wearing  the 
mantle  of  King  of  Swing. 

Tommy  is  right  behind  him,  of 
course,  so  it  wasn't  really  too  bad. 
Then  a  scrap  breaks  out  between 
Benny's  manager  and  Tommy. 

So  the  fireworks  begin.  Tommy 
wakes  up  one  morning  to  find  that  his 
ace  drummer,  Dave  Tough,  has  gone 
over  to  the  Goodman  band.    Tommy 


Kay  Kyser,  testing  the  "Peri- 
fone,"  the  new  microphone  dedi- 
cated to  New  York  World's  Fair. 


A  "Neglected"  Wife 
is  almost  always  guilty  of 

ONE  NEGLECT 


BUT... 

her  own  neglect 
was  really  the 

cause  of  his 

Indifference 


o«e 


Let  "Lysol"  Help  You  Avoid 
This  ONE  NEGLECT 

IF  THERE  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about 
feminine  hygiene,  ask  your  doctor 
about  "Lysol".  Some  of  many  reasons 
why  it  has  the  confidence  of  so  many  doc- 
tors, nurses,  hospitals,  and  wives,  are  .  .  . 

1.  \on-Caiistic  .  "Lysol"  in  proper  dilution  19 
gentle,  efficient;  contains  no  free  caustic  alkali. 

2.  Effectiveness  .  "Lysol"  is  a  powerful  germicide, 
active  under  practical  conditions;  effective  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matter.  3.  Spreading  ."Lysol" 
solutions  spread  due  to  low  surface  tension;  virtu- 
ally search  out  germs.  4.  Economy . "Lysol"  is  con- 
centrated, costs  only  about  1|!  an  application  in 
proper  dilution  for  feminine  hygiene.  5.  Odor  . 
The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  disappears  after  use. 
6.  Stability. "Lysol"  keeps  full  strength  no  mailer 
how  long  it  is  kept,  or  how  often  it  i9  uncorked. 


.       f0rBiveis         "°  A«sll 
Co">'eJt 


'9n0, 


O/lrf 


What  Every  Woman  Should  Know 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  "LYSOL"  BOOKLET 

Lbhn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 

Dept.  R.  M.-904,  Bloomfield.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

Send    me   free   booklet   "Lysol    vs.    Germs" 
which  tells  the  many  uses  of  "Lysol". 


Name 

Addrtst- 


Copyright  IMS  by  Lohn  ,*  Kink  Products  * 
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more 
tired 

let-  down  feeling  for  me" 


« — I  feel  and  look  better 
—there  is  color  in  my 

cheeks 
— my  appetite  is  keen 
— my  weight  is  back  to 
normal. 
"This  I  am  noting  in  my  Diary 
and  1  give  full  credit  to  S.S.S. 
for  causing  me  to  'feel  like 
myself  again.'  ' 
So  we  suggest — 
Don't  try  to  get  well  in  a  day  . . .  this 
is  asking  too  much  of  Nature.  Re- 
member, she  has  certain  natural  pro- 
cesses that  just  cannot  be  hurried. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  pale,  tired, 
lack  a  keen  appetite, have  lost  weight 
and  feel  run-down... a  frequent  sign 
that  your  blood-cells  are  weak— then 
do  try  in  the  simple,  easy  way  so 
many  millions  approve— by  starting 
a  course  of  S.S.S.  Blood  Tonic. 

Buy  and  use  with  complete  confi- 
dence, and  we  believe  you,  like  thou- 
sands of  others,  will  be  enthusiastic 
in  your  praise  of  S.S.S.  Tonic  for  its 
part  in  making  "you  feel  like  your- 
self again." 

At  all  drug  stores  in  two  sizes.  You 
will  find  the  larger  size  more  eco- 
nomical. ©  S.s.s.  Co. 


is  just  working  up  to  a  boil  about 
this,  when  Dave's  pal,  Bud  Freeman, 
one  of  the  hottest  tenor  men  in  the 
country,  also  goes  over  to  Goodman. 

Is  Dorsey  sore!  So  he  girds  up  his 
loins  and  winds  up  with  Hymie 
Shertzer,  the  backbone  of  Benny's  sax 
section.  This  just  about  breaks 
Benny's  heart! 

Then  a  free  for  all  breaks  out,  and 
the  two  boys  begin  swapping  players 
by  the  fistfull.  It  gets  so  you  don't 
know  who  is  playing  for  whom. 

But  it  isn't  only  limited  to  Tommy 
and  Benny.  Other  bands  put  in  their 
two  cents  worth,  and  players  are 
being  sniped  from  every  angle.  Artie 
Shaw  comes  on  the  scene,  tooting  that 
clarinet  of  his  like  mad.  He  blows 
so  fine  that  some  of  Benny's  business 
comes  his  way.  Benny  is  up  in  the 
air  about  Artie  billing  himself  as  the 
King  Of  The  Clarinet,  and  Dorsey  is 
tickled  silly. 

Before  Artie  can  figure  out  what 
it  is  all  about,  Jerry  Jerome,  one  of 
his  best  players,  is  suddenly  sitting  in 
the  Goodman  band.  Tommy  Dorsey's 
trombone  player,  Davie  Jacobs,  then 
shows  up  in  Shaw's  band.  Tommy 
isn't  handing  out  any  bouquets  for 
that  one.  After  that  it  is  a  free  for 
all  again  with  men  coming  in  and  out 
of  four  bands,  Goodman,  Dorsey,  Shaw 
and  Bob  Crosby.  (Yes,  you  can  hire 
'em   from   as   far   away   as   Chicago.) 

It  might  have  turned  in  to  a  four 
way  fight,  but  Artie  and  Bob  are  pretty 
easy  going  guys,  so  the  fight  goes  back 
to  Goodman  and  Dorsey  again,  with 
players  shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  bands  faster  than  you 
and  I  would  exchange  a  hot  potato. 

WHILE  all  this  is  going  on,  Tommy 
suddenly  finds  out  something,  or 
thinks  he  finds  out  something,  that 
makes  him  madder  than  a  hopped  up 
bull.  He  is  offered  a  nice  pile  of  dough 
to  go  on  the  road,  so  he  takes  it.  Then 
in  Chicago  word  comes  to  him  that 
back  in  New  York  there  is  great  re- 
joicing over  his  absence,  that  the 
longer  he  stays  away  the  better  his 
rivals'  business  will  be,  and  that  if  he 
never  comes  back  it  will  be  soon 
enough. 

Tommy  swears  he'll  get  a  spot  in 
New  York  if  it  takes  a  letter  to  the 
President — and  he  does,  by  temporarily 
putting  his  band  under  the  manage- 
ment of  another  booking  agency, 
Rockwell  O'Keefe,  who  book  him  into 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  just  around 
the  corner  from  where  Benny  Good- 
man is  playing  in  another  big  hotel! 

This  was  the  proverbial  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  Tommy  and 
Benny  have  avoided  each  other  when- 
ever possible  ever  since.  When  they 
used  to  meet  it  was  a  sly  "Hello  Benny 
— Hello  Tommy,  fellah."  Now  they 
meet  and  it  is  "Hello  Tom — Hello  Ben" 
and  a  smirk. 

The  feud  seems  to  be  going  right 
on  at  this  writing.  Tommy  has  just 
re-signed  Dave  Tough — or  you  might 
say  Tough  has  left  Goodman  to  join 
Dorsey.  And  it  is  no  secret  that 
Tommy  would  like  to  have  Bud  Free- 
man who's  now  with  Benny,  playing 
for  him  again. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Goodman  and 
Dorsey  will  ever  bury  the  hatchet.  It 
seems  the  country  isn't  big  enough  for 
both  of  them.  But  anyway  you  look 
at  it,  the  boys  throw  a  flock  of  good 
swing  music  at  us,  and  if  they  want 
to  fight  among  themselves  it's  alright 
with  me — as  long  as  they  keep  it  as 
lively  and  interesting  as  they  do.  And 
as  long  as  they  stay  in  there  swinging! 


TAKE  IT  EASY 
ON  WASH  DAY 

Make  quick  work  of  starching 

—  save    ironing    time  —  give 

clothes  dirt-resisting  finish. 

Use  new,  handy,  exact-measure 

Starch   Cubes.   No  guess,  no 

waste.  Just  count 

cubes  for  perfect 

starching. 

A.  E.   STALEY 
MFG.  CO. 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Cost  no  more  than  old-type  starch 
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CASH  FOR  READERS'  TIME 

Pick    out   the    ad    you    like,    or   dislike,    most 
in    this    issue    of     Radio    Mirror.    Tell     us    why 
in    about    50    words.      Fancy    composition    not 
important.      We   will    pay   $2.00  for  each   con- 
tribution   accepted.      Address    your    letter   to: 
Advertising   Clinic, 
MACFADDEN    WOMEN'S    GROUP 
122  E.  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Midget  radio  fits  your  pocket  or  purse. 
Weighs  only  4  ozs.  Smaller  than  cigar- 
ette package!  Receives  stations  with 
clear  natural  tone.  NO  CRYSTALS  to 
adjust— NO  UPKEEP— only  one  moving 
part.  "AUDIOPHONE"  gives  superior 
performance.  ENTIRELY  NEW  PAT- 
ENTED DESIGN.  Has  enclosed  geared 
perfect  tuning.  MANY  OWNERS  report 
,..    and    distance. 

ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Sent  complete  ready  to  listen  with  instructions  for  use  In 
homes,  offices,  hotels,  boats,  in  bed,  etc.  TAKES  ONLY  A 
SECOND  TO  CONNECT— NO  ELECTRICITY  NEEDED! 
SEND  NO  MONEY''  Pay  postman  only  $2.99  plus  post- 
acnu  n\j  munci.  a(fg  on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check, 
M.O.,    Cash)    and   yours    will    be    sent   complete    postpaid.      A 

most    unusual    value.      ORDER    NOW!  

TINYTONE      RADIO     CORP.        Dept.      L-4.        KEARNEY.     NEBR. 

"Aids  to  Beauty" 

Is  the  title  of  a  fascinat- 
ing free  booklet  which 
many  women  say  has 
shown  them  the  simple, 
easy  way  to 

SECURE  and  KEEP 


'A  BEAUTIFUL 
/-COMPLEXION^ 

This  helpful  booklet  was  written  espe- 
cially for  women  who  want  to  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  appearance 
and  personality — for  women  who  miss 
the  popularity,  admiration  and  attention 
which  are  the  natural  reward  of  being 
lovely.  The  makers  of  STUART'S  LAXA- 
TIVE COMPOUND  TABLETS  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  and  without 
obligation.  Its  valuable  information  may 
be  just  what  is  needed  to  help  you  achieve 
greater  skin  loveliness.  Write  for 

rorr  camdip  stuart's  laxative 
riftx  oHmrLC  compound  tablets 

and  a  FREE  copy  of 

Vcrn^S  "AIDStoBEAUlY" 

do.  Send  name  and  address  now.  Send  to 

F.  A.  STUART  COMPANY 
Dept.  F-114  Marshall,  Mich. 
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The  Case  of  the  Hollywood  Scandal 


"Will  you  please  wait  in  Mr.  Foley's 
reception  room?"  I  asked. 

He  didn't  move.  I  heard  the  click 
of  a  latchkey,  and  Mr.  Foley  opened 
the  exit  door  to  stand  staring  at  us. 
"What's   this?"   he   asked  sharply. 

"Evidently,"  I  said,  "this  gentleman 
is  an  officer.  He  has  ignored  my  re- 
quests to  wait  in  the  other  room." 

"You're  Foley?"  the  man  asked. 

Mr.  Foley  nodded. 

OKAY,  I'm  getting  some  dope  on 
Mildred  Parker.  What  do  you 
know  about  her?" 

"Nothing." 

"Who  were  her  enemies?" 

"She  had  none  as  far  as  I  know." 

"How  far  did  you  know?" 

"She  has  been  my  secretary  for 
three  years,"  Mr.  Foley  said,  his  eye- 
brows coming  down.  "She  lives  in  an 
apartment  house  on  West  Center 
Street  with  a  young  woman  whose 
name  I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing 
of  her  private  life." 

"What's  her  address  on  West  Center 
Street?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"It's  funny  you  don't  know  nothing 
about  her." 

Mr.  Foley  said  acidly,  "I  fail  to  see 
anything  funny  about  it.  If  you're 
quite  finished,  I  have  some  dictation." 

The  detective  slid  from  the  edge  of 
the  desk.  He  said,  "I  may  want  to  talk 
with  you  again  after  I  see  her,"  and 
barged  out  of  the  office. 

"I   tried   to    keep   him    out    of   the 


(Continued  from  page  26) 

private  office,"  I  said,  "but  .  .  ." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  he  told  me.  "One 
look  at  the  man  is  enough  to  gauge 
his  character.  Incidentally,  notice  his 
voice.  The  habit  he  has  of  drawing 
out  the  last  word  of  anything  he's 
saying,  indicates  the  bully." 

I  couldn't  restrain  my  curiosity. 
"How  does  it  happen,"  I  asked,  "that 
you  are  so  interested  in  voices?" 

"I  was  a  court  reporter,"  he  told 
me,  "and,  I  natter  myself,  a  good  one." 

"But  how  does  that  enable  you  to 
judge   character  from   voices?" 

He  laughed.  "A  court  reporter  has 
to  study  voices  as  well  as  shorthand. 
With  eight  or  ten  lawyers  in  an  im- 
portant murder  trial,  you  don't  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  up,  every  time 
someone  speaks,  to  see  who's  talking. 
You  have  to  learn  voices.  You  go 
around  a  few  minutes  before  the  trial 
starts,  asking  them  for  names  and 
office  addresses.  You  don't  give  a  hang 
what  their  answers  are;  you  just  want 
to  hear  and  catalog  their  voices." 

"Coming  back  to  this  morning,"  I 
said,  interested.  "You  told  me  Miss 
Crane  was  afraid  to  take  a  competi- 
tive test.  How  did  you  know?" 

"She  was  afraid  of  herself,"  he  said. 
"She  coughed  nervously  before  she 
started  to  speak — a  half  cough,  half 
throat  clearing.  People  who  have  that 
mannerism  lack  confidence  in  them- 
selves." 

I  said,  "It  seems  uncanny  to  me.  It's 
as  though  you  had  a  microphone  mind. 
I  wish  there  were  some  way  I  could 


develop  my  own  powers  of  reading 
character  from  voices." 

"You  can,"  he  said. 

"Hardly,"  I  laughed.  "My  shorthand 
isn't  fast  enough  to  enable  me  to  get 
a  job  as  court  reporter." 

"You  don't  need  to  be  a  court  re- 
porter. You've  overlooked  the  most 
logical  way  to  make  a  start." 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"The  radio." 

He  walked  across  to  his  desk, 
opened  a  drawer.  There  was  a  built- 
in  radio  set  inside.  "I'm  ordering  one 
of  these  for  your  office."  he  told  me. 
"I  have  a  radio  in  my  car,  a  radio  in 
my  living  room,  a  radio  in  my  bed- 
room, a  radio  in  my  office." 

"Just  to  keep  in  practice  on  judging 
voices?"   I   asked. 

LIE  laughed,  "Not  that  exactly,  but 
■"  something  similar  to  it.  Lately,  I've 
been  acting  in  a  consulting  capacity 
with  a  radio  studio.  I  act  somewhat 
as  a  talent  scout,  and  I  judge  the 
character  of  the  various  performers 
who  appear  on  the  air.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised at  what  you  can  learn  if  you 
start  listening  to  radio,  not  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  entertainment  but  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  character 
through  voices,  learning  to  detect  the 
various  inflections,  and  stopping  to 
figure  what  causes  them  and  what 
they  signify.  If  you  once  develop  the 
habit  of  listening  attentively  to  voices, 
you'll  find  it  is  invaluable  to  you  in 
judging  character." 
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.    h.rself-women's  sanitary  needs 
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SPARKLING  HAIR! 

Do  as  hosts  ot  women  do  .  .  .  complete  every 
shampoo  with  Nestle  Colorinse.  Just  a  cjuick 
rinse  to  jjive  your  hair  lively  gloss. ..and  danc- 
ing highlights  that  the  camera  catches. 

Colorinse  adds  new  beauty.  Accentuates 
natural  highlights  in  youthful  hair.  Gives  a 
richer  tone  to  iaded  or  gray  hair. 

Among  the  twelve  Colorinse  shades  there 
is  one  to  give  your  hair  a  Mattering  tint...  ana 
glorious  sfjarhle!  See  Nestle  Color  Chart  at 
nearest  toilet  goods  counter,  today  I  Get  2 
rinses  tor  IOc  in  io-cent  stores;  or  5  rinses 
125c  at  drug  and  department  stores. 


YOU  CAN  WIN! 

Get  your  share  of  CONTEST  MILLIONS! 
My  Students  have  already  won  ONE-THIRD 
OF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES 
for  letters,  slogans,  names,  limericks,  pic- 
ture titles,  etc. 

FREE  HELP!  Write  for  a  gift  copy  of  my 
newest  "CONTEST  BULLETIN"— chock- 
full  of  Contest  News,  Winning  Tips  and 
Winning  Entries. 

An  Iowa  housewife  sent  for  one  of  my  free 
Bulletins  and  the  tips  in  it  enabled  her  to 
win  $1,000  in  a  Camay  Contest.  You,  too, 
can  win! 

Use  the  COUPON  below  or  a  penny  postal. 
Write  NOW! 
1 

Wilmer   S.    Shepherd,   Jr. 

1015   Chestnut   Street. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  your 
"CONTEST  BULLETIN",  withoul  cost  or 
obligation. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


CITY   AND  STATE 


I  suddenly  realized  the  possibilities. 
"You've  made  me  a  disciple,"  I  said. 
"Good  Heavens,  to  think  I've  been 
listening  to  voices  all  of  my  life  and 
never  .  .  .  well,  never  classified  them 
intelligently." 

He  nodded.  "If  you  really  study 
voices,  you'll  be  surprised  at  what  you 
learn.  A  person  puts  his  best  foot  for- 
ward with  everything  except  his 
voice.  He  neglects  that.  A  man  will  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
improve  his  general  personal  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  he  manages  to  fool 
people.  A  man's  hat  or  his  haircut 
may  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
So  may  the  shape  of  a  woman's  eye- 
brows— and  a  good  tailor  certainly 
can  accomplish  wonders.  People  don't 
bother  to  tailor  their  voices,  however. 
.  .  .  Incidentally,  you'll  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  try  out  your 
powers  of  observation  on  voices  with- 
in about  twenty  minutes,"  he  went  on. 
"Mr.  Frank  G.  Padgham  is  on  his  way 
up  here.  To  the  eye  he's  a  master- 
piece of  dignity.  He's  well-dressed, 
clean-shaven,  suave,  dignified,  and 
impressive  .  .  .  but  notice  his  voice, 
and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
it." 

Mr.  Padgham  arrived  about  fifteen 
minutes  later.  I  placed  him  at  about 
forty-eight  or  nine,  inclined  to  flesh 
and  dignity.  He  carried  a  cane,  and 
wore  an  expensive  suit.  His  iron-gray 
hair  had  been  carefully  trimmed,  his 
face  was  pink  and  smooth.  From  the 
way  he  looked  me  over,  as  he  gave  his 
name,  I  knew  that  he  still  made  passes 
at  women. 

I  PLUGGED  in  on  Mr.  Foley's  line, 
'  said,  "Mr.  Frank  G.  Padgham  is 
here  for  his  appointment,"  and  heard 
Mr.  Foley  say,   "Send  him  right  in." 

"You  may  go  right  in,  Mr.  Padg- 
ham." 

"I  thank  you."  He  made  a  gravely 
courteous  bow.  "You're  Mr.  Foley's 
new  secretary?" 

"Yes.  I'm  Miss  Bell." 

"It's  a  source  of  gratification  to  me," 
he  said,  "that  Mr.  Foley  has  at  last 
secured  a  secretary  whose  personal 
appearance  is  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 
commensurate  with  Mr.  Foley's  posi- 
tion in   his  profession." 

And  he  walked  past  me,  through 
the  door  into  Mr.  Foley's  private  of- 
fice, walking  with  the  short,  deliberate 
steps  of  a  man  who  carries  a  little 
too  much  weight  and  takes  no  ex- 
ercise. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Foley 
sounded  the  buzzer  which  called  me 
into  his  office.  "Miss  Bell,"  he  said, 
"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to 
work  tonight.  I'm  going  to  dictate  an 
agreement  in  shorthand.  In  typing  it, 
you  will  take  the  greatest  precautions 
to  prevent  anyone  seeing  any  part  of 
it.  I'm  going  to  leave  the  office  as 
soon  as  I  finish  dictating.  You  will 
transcribe  your  notes  and  bring  the 
finished  agreement  to  an  address  I 
will  give  you,  where  you  will  meet 
Mr.  Padgham  and  me.  You  will  be 
there  with  the  agreement  promptly  at 
eight-thirty  tonight.  .  .  .  Do  you  have 
a  brief  case?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

He  took  out  his  billfold,  extracted 
a  twenty-dollar  bill,  and  handed  it 
to  me.  "Get  yourself  a  brief  case,  pay 
for  your  dinner,  and  take  a  taxi  to 
the  place  where  you're  to  meet  me." 

I  took  the  money. 

"This  won't  interfere  with  any  of 
your  plans  for  the  evening,  Miss 
Bell?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  going  to 
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What  a  Relief! 

UNCORK 
YOUR  CORN 


No  need  now  to  risk 
dangerous  home  paring 

Now  it's  easy  to  get  rid  of  ugly  painful  corns  for 
good,  without  the  risk  of  dangerous  home  paring. 

1  Here's  how:  fit  scientific  Blue- Jay  pad  (C)  neatly 
over  corn.  It  relieves  pain  quickly  by  removing 
pressure.  Special  medicated  formula  (D)  centers 
on  the  corn,  gently  loosens  it  so  it  can  be  lifted 
out — easily,  painlessly. 

2  Simply  by  avoiding  pressure  and  friction,  which 
cause  corns,  you  can  be  free  from  them  for  good! 

So  don't  suffer  needlessly.Get  rid  of  corns  this  easy 
way  without  risk  of  dangerous  home  z*5^"5^ 
paring.  Get  Blue-Jay  corn  plasters  to-  fc^SlSJ 
day.  2  5?i  for  a  package  of  6.  ^srSS^r 


BAUER  £ 
BLACK 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PIASTERS 


"INFANT   CARE"— The   Official 
Handbook  For  MOTHERS 

Printed  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  this  138- 
page,  well  illustrated  book  is  yours  for  only  10 
cents.  RADIO  MIRROR  retains  no  part 
or  profit,  but  sends  your  remittance  directly  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  Washington.    Address : 


RADIO    MIRROR, 
York,  N.  Y. 


205    East   42nd    St.,    New 


ITCH 

•STOPPED  IN  A  HURRY  BY  D.D.D  •• 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  externally 
caused  skin  afflictions?  For  quick  and  happy  relief, 
use  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  the  irrita- 
tion and  swiftly  stops  the  most  intense  itching.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 


Ready 
In     * 
No 
Time! 


tru  this\ 
fREEX 

\ 


Makes  Ironing  Easy 


No  "married  look"  to  collars  and  cuffs  starched 
this  easy  way.  Just  cream  this  ready  mixed 
powder  in  a  little  cold  water  .  .  .  then  add  hot. 
That's  all.  A  wonderful  invention.  Your  iron 
fairly  glides.  Send  now  for  free  sample  packet. 

THANK  YOU n 

THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  678,  Keokuk,  la.  I 


Your  free  sample  of  QUICK  ELASTIC,  please, 
"That  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 


Name ., 


LAddresB^.™™™™™.™™.™.™.™™.™™.™.™™™-^."-^  J 
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necessitate  postponing  a  dinner  date, 
but  a  job's  a  job,  and  I  could  see  from 
Mr.  Foley's  manner  that  this  was  im- 
portant, so  I  merely  said,  "It  will  be 
quite  convenient,  Mr.  Foley." 

He  started  to  dictate  then.  Frank 
G.  Padgham  was  the  party  of  the  first 
part;  a  Mr.  Carter  Wright  was  the 
party  of  the  second  part.  Wright 
agreed  to  place  his  dramatic  services 
under  the  management  of  Padgham. 
Padgham,  in  turn,  guaranteed  him  a 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
and  to  see  that  he  "obtained  a  posi- 
tion carrying  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  weekly  so  long  as 
Woodley  Page  was  employed  under 
his  present  studio  contract  or  any  re- 
newal or  renewals  thereof  pursuant 
to  any  option  clauses  therein  con- 
tained." Moreover  Carter  Wright 
agreed  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  further  the  dramatic  career  of  the 
said  Woodley  Page. 

j  GATHERED  from  the  agreement 
'  that  Mr.  Padgham  was  one  of  those 
talent  promoters  who  discover  talent, 
develop  it,  and  place  it  in  pictures;  that 
he  ran  a  literary  agency  on  the  side. 
While  Mr.  Foley  dictated,  Padgham 
paced  back  and  forth  with  his  short 
paddle-footed  steps,  listening  intently 
to  the  dictation.  On  occasion  he'd 
pause  in  his  pacing  as  though  about  to 
interpose  some  comment,  then,  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  would  nod 
and  resume  his  slow,  steady  pacing  of 
the  floor. 

There  were  several  peculiar  para- 
graphs couched  in  legal  phraseology 
which  I  couldn't  exactly  understand. 
As  the  dictation  progressed,  I  gathered 
the    impression    that    the    agreement 


was  being  used  in  some  way  as  a 
false  "front,"  a  decoy  behind  which 
something  more  sinister  might  be 
lurking. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when 
Mr.   Foley  finished. 

"When  will  you  have  that  typed?" 
he  asked. 

"Approximately  four  o'clock,"  1 
said. 

He  wrote  an  address  on  a  loose- 
leaf  notebook,  tore  out  the  page. 
"Very  well.  Close  up  the  office  at  five. 
Get  dinner,  and  be  at  this  address  at 
eight-thirty  on  the  dot.  Take  a  taxi- 
cab.  Don't  let  this  document  out  of 
your  possession.  Put  it  in  the  brief 
case,  lock  the  brief  case,  and  keep  it 
in  your  possession." 

I  nodded. 

"You  understand  the  ...  er  ...  ah 
imperative  importance  of  being  dis- 
creet?" Padgham  asked. 

"I'm  quite  certain  I  do,"  I  told  him, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Foley  asked,  "What 
is  this  address,  a  private  residence,  an 
apartment  house,  or  .  .  .?" 

"Private  residence,"  Mr.  Foley  said. 
"You  will  simply  walk  up  the  stairs 
to  the  porch  and  ring  the  bell.  It  won't 
be  necessary  for  you  to  give  your 
name.  You  will  be  expected.  I  will 
meet  you  there.  I  won't  be  back  to 
the  office  this  afternoon." 

THEY  had  been  gone  less  than  ten 
'  minutes  when  the  detective  came 
back.  He  seemed  to  think  Mr.  Foley 
had  left  simply  to  avoid  answering 
questions.  1  showed  my  impatience. 
The  detective  decided  he'd  wait,  this 
time  in  the  outer  office.  He  picked  up 
a  magazine  and  started  to  read.  I 
propped  my  notebook  on  the  stand  in 


front  of  me  and  began  typing. 

The  detective  moved  his  chair,  ap- 
parently trying  to  get  better  light.  I 
didn't  pay  any  particular  attention 
to  him  until,  on  glancing  up,  I  saw 
his  eyes  weren't  on  the  magazine,  but 
were  resting  on  my  shorthand  note- 
book. I'd  been  carefully  turning  the 
pages  of  the  agreement  down  as  I 
typed;  but,  of  course,  hadn't  expected 
him  to  be  snooping  from  my  short- 
hand notebook. 

I  jerked  the  book  out  of  the  holder 
and  slammed  it  flat  on  the  desk. 

The  action  registered.  He  said, 
Well,  I  won't  wait  any  longer,"  and 
strolled  out 

A  GIRL  who  has  to  live  on  her  salary 
and  make  that  salary  cover  rent, 
food,  clothes,  cleaning,  and  an  occa- 
sional beauty  treatment  simply  isn't 
geared  to  spending  money  unneces- 
sarily. Despite  the  fact  that  I  was  on 
an  expense  account,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  I  should  squander  money  on  a 
taxicab,  so  I  took  a  streetcar. 

It  was  a  warm  night  and  I  sat  in 
the  open  section,  watching  traffic 
stream  by.  Behind  me,  I  noticed  head- 
lights which  seemed  to  remain  uni- 
formly placed.  The  streetcar  slowed. 
The  automobile  slowed.  From  behind 
came  the  raucous  blast  of  horns  im- 
patiently demanding  that  the  car 
move  on  ahead. 

I  heard  a  sound  of  bumper  crashing 
bumper,  and  the  automobile,  struck 
from  behind,  shot  ahead  a  few  feet 
so  that  it  was  almost  under  my  win- 
dow. The  driver  immediately  slammed 
in  the  gear  and  stepped  on  the  throt- 
tle. As  the  car  shot  past,  I  had  a 
glimpse    of    a    blonde    woman    seated 
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Pasty  Face — 

Under  brilliant 
evening  lights,  color 
flattens  out — make- 
up goes  dead! 


"Glare-Proof- 

Pond's  Rose  Shades 
reflect  only  the 
softer  rays — add 
rosy  flattery 


Rose  Shades 


"I'm  thrilled  with  Pond's  new 
Rose  Brunette — it's  so  perfect 
with  the  new  make-up!"  Mrs. 
Alexander  C.  Forbes,  grandniece 
of  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt 
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With  Paris  reviving  romantic  fashions — pastels  in 
dresses;  light,  pinkish  make-up — rosy  face  powder  is 
a  must  for  spring!  So  Pond's  has  created  two  thrilling 
new  rose  shades  for  you — Rose  Dawn  and  Rose 
Brunette.  "Glare-proof,"  like  other  Pond's  shades, 
they  flatter  under  harsh  evening  lights — give  your 
skin  that  appealing  touch  of  roses ! 


THREE  POND'S   ROSE  SHADES:    Rose   Dawn,   new  and 
enchanting  on  fair  skins.  Rose  Brunette,  also  new,  J 
rich  and  glowing — for  blondes  or  hrunettes.  Rose  Cream,  .  .  ^(jk^-. 
creamy  and  long  a  favorite.   10<?,  20<l  and  55<\  Send  for       ~> 
free  sample — Pond's,  Dept.  SRM-PD    Clinton,  Conn. 
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BLACKHEADS  GO 

When  You  Use 
Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay 

What  causes  those  hateful  blackheads  and  large  pores? 
At  last  we  know !  A  common  mistake  is  to  blame.  A 
mistake  made  by  thousands  of  women  every  day!  Are 
you  guilty? 

Do  you  rub  fresh  powder  on  over  old  make-up  when 
you  are  away  from  home  and  your  nose  gets  shiny? 
Don't  do  it!  Remember,  dirt  falls  on  your  face.  When 
you  rub  your  puff  over  it,  you  simply  push  that  dirt 
and  stale  powder  into  your  pores  and  rub  it  in!  All 
t  ^at  waste  stretches  the  pores  wide  open  —  makes  them 
Urge,  dark,  ugly. 

Carry  this  cream  in  your  handbag! 

Clean  your  face  with  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  before  you 
cpply  fresh  powder,  and  watch  those  blackheads  dis- 
;ppear!  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  comes  in  a  dainty  metal 
container  with  a  push-up  bottom  that's  easy  to  use  as  a 
lipstick.  Just  carry  it  in  your  handbag  and  use  it  always 
before  you  apply  fresh  make-up ! 

You  need  no  other  creams 

Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  is  a  complete  beauty  treatment  for 
your  skin.  It  cleans  out  the  dirt  that 
causes  blackheads.  Its  fine  oils  smooth 
away  lines  caused  by  dryness.  It  gives  a 
perfect  foundation  for  make-up.  You'll 
be  thrilled  when  you  see  how  fresh  and 
soft  and  young  it  keeps  your  skin !  Get 
Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  at  any  good  cos- 
metic counter;  small  size  ioc,  large  size 
6oc.  Or  mail  this  handy  coupon  now 
for  ioc  size. 
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Elizabeth  Hu3ted.  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  Company 
Dept.  9-MC,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  your  clever  purse-size  container  of 
Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay.  Enclosed  you  will  find  ten  cents 
to  cover  cost  of  handling. 

Name — 
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City- 
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strip  of  paper  for  ring  size.  Pay  Footman  48c  plu?  a  few  cents  po-statn.--  I'hoiu  returned 
with  ring.  Send  48c  and  we  pay  postage.   Order  now?   (Canadian  order-,  muit  send  cash.) 
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Weaving  with   Dennison   Very   Best   Crepe." 
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next  to  the  driver,  but  it  wasn't  until 
the  car  had  whizzed  across  the  inter- 
section that  recognition  dawned  on 
me.  It  was  Miss  Blair,  the  blonde  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  which  I  had 
landed. 

The  streetcar  lurched  ahead.  Over 
at  the  curb  the  automobile  was 
parked.  Miss  Blair  was  sitting  with 
her  head  turned  so  that  all  I  could 
see  was  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  and 
the  rim  of  her  hat.  Somehow,  her 
pose  seemed  strangely  rigid. 

The  streetcar  swayed  on  past. 

I  had  a  three-block  walk  from  the 
place  where  I  left  the  car,  and  took 
it  rather  briskly.  Two  of  the  blocks 
slipped  past  uneventfully.  I  was  half- 
way across  the  last  intersection  when 
an  automobile  running  rapidly,  and 
without  warning,  screamed  into  a 
turn.  For  an  agonized  split  second  I 
saw  the  twin  headlights  swooping 
down  on  me,  the  vague  outline  of  the 
big  car.  I  screamed,  tried  to  jump 
back  and  escape. 

It  was  hopeless.  The  car  was  coming 
directly  towards  me,  sliding  in  a  tire- 
screaming  skid.  Then,  miraculously,  I 
got  back  out  of  the  way.  My  light- 
dazzled  eyes  saw  only  the  vague 
shape  of  a  car  hurtling  past. 

Fear  gripped  me  as  I  started  to  run. 

I  remembered  what  the  detective 
had  said.  Mr.  Foley's  secretary  had 
been  run  down,  deliberately.  Surely 
this,  too,  had  been  deliberate. 

KA  Y  mouth  was  dry  with  shock  and 
'v'  apprehension  as  I  sprinted  down 
the  sidewalk,  counting  house  numbers. 
I  picked  my  house,  and  cut  across  a 
well-kept  lawn  toward  the  porch,  my 
pulse  hammering  in  my  throat. 

It  was  a  big,  Spanish-type  house. 
Save  for  a  light  in  the  hallway,  it  was 
dark.  I  dashed  up  the  porch,  rang  the 
bell,  hammered  on  the  door,  and  all 
but  screamed. 

I  looked  back,  over  my  shouder.  A 
car,  without  lights,  was  crawling 
along  the  curb.  In  a  panic,  I  tried  the 
door.  It  opened.  I  ran  across  the 
threshold  and  banged  the  door  shut 
behind   me. 

There  were  lights  down  at  the  end 
of  the  hallway.  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  do.  The  menace  of  the  street  was 
behind  me;  ahead  was  a  strange 
house. 

I  raised  my  voice  and  called,  "Hello, 
is  anyone  home?" 

No  answer. 

I  didn't  want  to  stand  there  in  the 
hallway  where  anyone  could  look 
through  the  diamond-shaped  pane  of 
glass  in  the  door  and  see  me.  I  ran 
down  the  hall  to  a  living  room. 

It  was  a  perfectly  huge  room. 
Heavy,  black  drapes  over  the  windows 
kept  any  light  from  filtering  through 
to  the  outside,  and  a  massive  table 
stood  in  the  center.  I  was  having 
trouble  getting  my  breath.  My  heart 
was  pounding  as  though  it  would  tear 
my  chest  to  pieces.  And  the  silence 
of  that  huge  house  settled  down  on 
me  like  some  ominous  pall.  Then  I 
became  conscious  of  a  peculiar  thump 
.  .  .  thump  .  .  .  thump.  ...  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  my  heart,  then  the 
sound  grew  louder  and  I  knew  it  was 
coming  from  somewhere  in  the  house. 
It  was  a  sinister  sound,  frantic  and 
desperate,  like  the  beating  of  clenched 
hands   against  the  lid   of  a  coffin. 

Thump   .   .   .  thump  .   .   .  thump. 

I  could  almost  feel  the  jar  along 
the  timbers  ...  it  was  somewhere 
above  me,  probably  a  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

I  felt  goose-pimples  of  cold  terror. 


A  Hand  Lotion 

Especially  created 
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Helps  Counteract 
Ugly  Aging  Effects 
of  Harsh  Soaps,  Hard 
Water,  Hard  Work 

•  It's  a  fast-acting  lotion.  Alkali-free!  Requires 
no  tedious  rubbing  .  .  .  leaves  no  sticky,  gummy 
film  to  stain  your  gloves  or  clothes  ...  is  economi- 
cal— goes  a  lot  farther  than  thick,  heavy  lotion-. 
is  healing  and  soothing  to  chapped  skin... removes 
most  kitchen  stains . . .  makes  hands  shades  whiter, 
softer,  smoother  in  a  hurry.  Try  it.  See  how  different 
and  effective  it  is !  At  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 
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Keep  Your  Baby  WELL 

Write  today  for  "Infant  Care."  the  138-page  V.  S. 
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NOW,  at  home — you 
can  easily,  quickly  and 
safely  tint  those  streaks  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades 
of  blonde,  brown  or  black.  A  small  brush  and 
BROWNATONE  does  it.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Ac- 
tive coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect 
waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting — will  not 
wash  out.  Imparts  rich,  beautiful,  natural-appearing 
color.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  or 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 

Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Excess  Acids  and  poisonous  wastes  in  your  blood 
are  removed  chiefly  thru  9  million  tiny  delicate 
Kidney  tubes  or  filters.  And  functional  disorders 
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PHelp  your  kidneys  purify  your 
blood  with  Cystex.  Usually  the 
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your  kidneys  clean  out  excess 
acids,  and  this  soon  may  make 
vou  feel  like  new.  Under  the 
money-back  guarantee  Cystex 
must  satisfv  completely  or  cost  nothing.  Get  Cys- 
tex (siss-tex)  todav.     Only  3c  a  dose  at  druggists. 
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then  I  shook  off  the  feeling  and  de- 
cided to  investigate.  Slowly,  I  walked 
back  down  the  corridor  to  the  stair- 
case and  climbed  to  the  second  floor. 
For  a  moment,  I  lost  the  ominous 
sound  which  had  guided  me  up  the 
stairs.  Then  I  heard  it  again,  thump 
.  .  .  thump  .  .  .  thump. 

I  tiptoed  down  an  upstairs  corridor 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  sound. 
It  was  coming  from  a  bedroom.  Open- 
ing the  door,  I  stood  on  the  threshold, 
listening.  The  noise  was  coming  from 
a  closet. 

I  CROSSED  to  the  closet  door,  then 
'  turned  the  knob  .  .  .  jumped  back 
and  screamed  at  the  thing  which  fell 
out,  a  human  bundle,  wound  all 
around  with  strips  of  cloth  that  had 
evidently  been  torn  from  a  sheet. 
There  was  a  gag  in  the  mouth,  above 
which  wide  eyes  stared  at  me,  elo- 
quent in  their  helplessness. 

The  man  made  gurgling  noises  from 
behind  the  gag.  I  remember  saying, 
"Just  a  minute,"  and  splitting  a  finger- 
nail on  the  knot,  conscious  all  the  time 
of  his  eyes.  No  man  should  ever  have 
eyes  like  that — not  that  they  were  at 
all  effeminate,  but  they  were  so  ex- 
pressive they  seemed  to  be  mirrors, 
reflecting  his  moods.  When  I  first  saw 
them  they  were  registering  helpless- 
ness. Then,  as  I  untied  the  gag,  there 
was  gratitude,  and  then  a  faint  twinkle 
of  humor.  .  .  .  Those  eyes  seemed 
strangely  familiar;  somehow  I  had  the 
impression  that  I'd  seen  them  before, 
registering  love. 

It's  hard  to  tell  much  about  a  man 
when  the  entire  lower  half  of  his 
face  is  covered,  and  when  his  cheeks 
are  pulled   back   out   of   shape   by    a 


cloth  which  has  been  tied  around  the 
back  of  his  head  .  .  .  and  I'll  say  that 
cloth  was  tied. 

He  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and  blew 
out  a  great  wad  of  cloth  which  had 
been  pushed  down  his  mouth.  It's  a 
wonder  the  man  hadn't  suffocated. 
Then   he  managed   to   smile. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  smile,  what 
with  his  dry  lips,  and  his  swollen 
cheeks,  but  it  was  enough  to  tell  me 
all  I  needed  to  know.  No  wonder  I'd 
thought  I'd  seen  him  somewhere  be- 
fore. No  wonder  I  had  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  having  seen  his  eyes  regis- 
ter love.  My  heavens,  I'd  certainly 
spent  enough  time  watching  him  on 
the  screen,  and  listening  to  him  on 
the  air.  He  had  been  my  biggest 
heart-throb  more  than  five  years  ago 
when  he  first  became  a  sensation  on 
the  radio — long  before  Hollywood 
beckoned  to  him — and  here  he  was 
lying  on  the  floor  trussed,  up  like  a 
big  sausage,  with  me  kneeling  beside 
him. 

He  said  in  a  dry,  husky  voice, 
very  unlike  the  rich,  romantic  tones 
that  came  over  the  air  on  his  weekly 
radio  program,  "Knife  in  my  pants 
pocket." 

"Which  one?"  I  asked. 

"Hip,"  he  said. 

I  found  the  knife,  and  cut  the  cloth 
bonds  which  circled  him.  He  sat  up 
and  grinned  at  me.  It  was  an  amiable, 
friendly  grin,  and  then  suddenly,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  grin  it  stopped, 
as  though  someone  had  abruptly 
changed  the  record.  He  lowered  his 
head  and  put  his  hands  up  in  front 
of  his  face.  "Lord,  how  my  jaw  hurts," 
he  said. 

I  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say, 


and  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me.  My 
mind  was  stalled.  What  in  the  world 
does  a  young  woman  say  to  her  fa- 
vorite picture  and  radio  star  when 
she's  just  finished  getting  a  gag  out 
of  his  mouth? 

With  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  said, 
'I  heard  you  come  in  and  heard  you 
call,  asking  if  anyone  was  home.  I 
found  I  could  pound  my  knees  against 
the  closet  door  by  doubling  up  rny 
body  .  .  .  I'll  bet  my  knees  are  sore 
for  a  week." 

I  stood  there  watching  him.  Bruce 
Eaton  didn't  impress  me  as  being  a 
man  who'd  sit  with  his  face  in  his 
hands  bemoaning  the  fact  that  his 
chin  was  sore.  I  felt  that  peculiar 
sensation  which  comes  when  someone 
you've  always  admired  turns  out  to 
be  a  heel.  .  .  .  And  then  the  explana- 
tion suddenly  occurred  to  me — the 
man  didn't  want  me  to  recognize  him. 

He  turned  his  face,  so  that  it  was 
half  toward  me.  Apprehensive  eyes 
stared  upward  and  over  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  He  laughed,  and  the  laugh 
sounded  peculiarly  muffled  behind  his 
hands.  "Good  Lord,"  he  said,  "you're 
as  white  as  a  sheet." 

yOU'D  be  white,  too,"  I  told  him,  "if 
'  you'd  been  through  what  I  have 
in  the  past  hour." 

He  twisted  his  dry,  cracked  lips  in- 
to a  grin.  "Maybe  you  think  I 
haven't,"  he  said  drily.  "How  about  a 
drink?" 

"A  drink,"  I  told  him,  with  heart- 
felt enthusiasm,  "would  be  simply 
swell!" 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "I'll  get  you  one. 
You  wait  here."  He  jumped  nimbly 
to    his     feet,     then     almost     fell.     He 
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twisted  his  face  and  said,  "All  the 
circulation's  out  of  my  legs,"  and 
started  for  the  door. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  silence  of 
the  house  descended  on  me  like  a 
blanket.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  a 
door  closing  somewhere  on  the  lower 
floor.  Like  a  ninny,  I  sat  there,  wait- 
ing. It  must  have  been  fully  five  min- 
utes before  I  realized  that  Bruce 
Eaton  had  no  intention  of  coming 
back.  That  business  of  getting  me  a 
drink  had  been  simply  a  stall. 

I  was  sick  with  disappointment. 
Surely  he'd    .  .   . 

And  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  probably  Bruce  Eaton  didn't 
own  the  house  at  all.  It  was  huge 
enough,  and  well  enough  equipped  to 
belong  to  a  person  who  was  making 
as  much  money  in  the  movies  and 
radio  as  Bruce  Eaton  was,  but  if 
he  had  owned  it,  he  wouldn't  have 
thought  he  could  avoid  recognition 
simply  by  running  out  and  leaving 
me  alone  in  the  place. 

OBVIOUSLY,  my  best  move  was  to 
go  back  to  the  living  room  and 
wait.  I  didn't  want  to  be  found  up- 
stairs when  Mr.  Foley  came,  and  the 
menace  of  that  dark  street  was  enough 
to  make  me  shiver — just  thinking 
about  it.  My  brief  case  was  where  I'd 
dropped  it.  I  picked  it  up  and  started 
for  the  door.  I  was  three  or  four  steps 
away  from  the  closet,  when  the  light 
reflected  from  a  metal  object  on  the 
floor.  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  long,  flat  key.  It  certainly  didn't 
look  like  a  key  to  any  door,  it  was 
either  a  key  to  a  safe  or  lock-box  of 
some  sort,  or.  .  .  .  That  was  it,  a 
safety  deposit  box  somewhere  in  a 
bank. 

Bruce  Eaton  must  have  dropped  it. 
1  remembered  that  I  had  read  some- 
where about  him  keeping  a  large  sum 
of  money,  as  well  as  quickly  negoti- 
able securities,  in  safety  deposit 
boxes.  I  picked  it  up  and  dropped  it 
into    my    purse. 

I  walked  out  into  a  corridor,  and 
decided  I'd  go  back  downstairs.  Then 
was  when  I  saw  the  open  door  at  the 
far  end  of  the  corridor.  I  must  have 
overlooked  it  when  T  came  up  the 
stairs. 

I  stood  there,  conscious  that  a  man 
was  seated  at  a  big  desk,  his  back 
toward  me.  His  head  was  slumped 
over  on  his  chest  at  a  peculiar  twisted 
angle. 

It  was  a  funny  way  for  a  man  to 
sleep  ...  it  was  ...  it  was.  .  .  . 

Good  Lord,  the  man  was  dead! 

I  stood  there,  my  feet  rooted  to  the 
floor,  absolutely  unable  to  move.  I 
couldn't  scream,  I  couldn't  turn  and 
run,  I  couldn't  go  forward. 

I  was  sufficiently  startled  so  the 
scene  etched  on  my  mind:  the  long 
corridor,  brilliantly  lighted;  the  open 
door  just  back  of  the  staircase;  the 
man  still  seated  at  his  desk,  his  body 
slumped  back  in  a  tilted  swivel  office 
chair.  The  desk  in  front  of  him  was 
littered  with  a  confusion  of  papers. 
A  desk  light  beat  down  on  them. 

I  was  just  ready  to  take  a  step  for- 
ward when,  without  even  a  warning 
click,  every  light  in  the  place  went 
out. 

Stranded  in  a  pitch-black  house 

with  only  a  dead  man  for  company! 
But  that's  only  the  first  in  the  series 
of  tense  situations  which  will  con- 
front little  Miss  Bell  before  the  Case 
of  the  Hollywood  Scandal  is  solved. 
Continue  this  swiftly-paced  mystery 
novel  in  the  May  Radio  Mirror 
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Parrot  Fever 


yours,  Jimmy? 

Jimmy:  You  mean  the  one  with  all 
the  pictures  of  my  Aunt  Sophie, 
Cousin  Tyrone,  Grandpa  Hataway, 
and  General  Angus  Wallington? 

John:  Yes,  that's  the  one.  Where  is 
it? 

Sparks:  Charlie  Ruggles  just  had  it 
outside  showing  it  to  Bob  Ripley. 

Jimmy:  (Very  pleased  and  flat- 
tered.) Ripley — the  Believe-it-or-not 
man?   What  did  he  say? 

Sparks:  He  said  he  couldn't  believe 
it. 

(And  after  this  Jimmy  retires  from 
the  fray,  leaving  Sparks  to  be  defeated 
by  others.  In  desperation,  the  Dead 
End  kids  are  invited  into  the  Star 
Theater  for  the  evening.  They're  a 
group  of  tearer-downers  who  aspire 
to  the  mantle  of  cynicism  worn  by 
Sparks,  the  Terror  of  Bel-Air;  and  if 
anybody  can  cut  him  off  at  the  roots, 
they  can.  Their  names  are  Billy  Halop, 
Leo  Gorcey  and  Bobby  Jordan,  and 
they're  so  tough  they  use  barbed  wire 
for  dental  floss.  But  when  they  meet 
Sparks — ) 

Sparks:  Hello,  Gutterface. 

Bobby:  Chee,  me  mudder  wasn't 
kiddin',  it's  the  boogey  man. 

Billy:  Wow,  look  at  the  puss  on  the 
guy. 

Leo:   That  pan  would  coidle  milk. 

Sparks:  (Calmly)  Who  are  these 
fugitives  from  an  ant  hill? 

Jimmy  Wallington:  Why,  they're 
the  famous  Dead  End  kids. 

Leo:    (To  Wallington)  You  stay  out 


(Continued  from  page  38) 

of  this,   Stinkey. 

Sparks:  Where  did  that  one  come 
from?  Who  turned  over  a  wet  rock? 

Bobby:   Aw,  scram,  Pickle  Puss! 

Jimmy  Wallington:  Come  on,  Ned, 
be  calm,  be  calm.  (In  a  whisper  to 
Sparks.)  Don't  worry  over  these  kids, 
Ned,  they're  through,  they're  washed 
up! 

Sparks:  (Eyeing  the  brats.)  They 
may  be  through,  Wallington,  but  they 
certainly  aren't  washed  up! 

(It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  Dead 
End  kids  had  nothing  with  which  to 
combat  Sparks  except  a  certain  gutter 
vocabulary .  Against  the  serpent- 
toothed  Sparks  they  quickly  went 
down  to  defeat.  The  disgruntled  cast 
of  the  Star  Theater  then  tried  publicly 
humiliating  Sparks  by  making  him 
the  butler  in  the  home  of  Verree  Teas- 
dale  and  Adolphe  Menjou,  and  this  is 
how  that  little  scheme  worked  out: ) 

(Verree  is  calling  her  husband  at 
the  studio  when  the  scene  opens.) 

Verree:  Operator,  get  me  Fidler 
two-two-two — and  I  do  mean  two. 

Operator:  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Studios. 

Verree:  Let  me  speak  to  Mr.  Men- 
jou, the  greatest  lover  in  pictures  and 
the  finest  actor. 

Operator:  Just  a  minute.  I  can  get 
Mr.  Menjou,  but  the  other  two  guys 
are  busy. 

Adolphe:   Hello. 

Verree:  Oh,  hello  dear.  I  only  called 
to  tell  you  I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 
I  just  hired  a  new  butler.  His  name 


is  Jeeves. 

Adclike:  That's  fine.  I've  had  such 
a  hard  day — interviews,  autographs,  I 
don't  know  what  all — that  I  just  can't 
wait  to  get  back  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  home. 

Verree:  Good  bye,  dear.  (She  hangs 
up.)  Now,  Mr.  Menjou  will  be  right 
home,  so  don't  forget  what  I  told  you, 
Jeeves.  Remember  your  manners, 
watch  your  speech,  and  above  all,  be 
dignified  at  all  times. 

Sparks:   Okay,  Toots. 

Verree:  (Gasps.)  Oh,  that  reminds 
me.  What  about  your  references? 

Sparks:  Forget  'em — you  folks  look 
all  right  to  me. 

Verree:  (Beginning  to  see  what 
she's  up  against.)  Jeeves,  your  atti- 
tude is  not  that  of  a  menial. 

Sparks:   Whadda  ya  mean,  menial? 

Verree:  I  menial  have  to  change 
your  tone.  (She  has  him  there.)  Now 
I'll  go  and  put  the  roast  on.  Mr.  Men- 
jou will  be  home  any  minute. 

Sparks:  Do  you  want  me  any  more, 
Blondie? 

Verree:  Not  just  now.  But  we're 
having  a  party  tonight.  We'll  want 
you  there,  of  course. 

Sparks:  Shall  I  bring  a  date? 

Verree:  No!  I  want  you  to  stand  at 
the  door  and  call  the  guests'  names 
as  they  arrive. 

Sparks:  (Pleased)  Boy,  and  do  I 
know  some  pips. 

Verree:  (Haughtily)  That  will  be 
all  for  the  present.  You  may  go  now. 
I  hope  you'll  like  it  here. 
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Sparks:  I  don't  like  it  as  much  as 
I  did,  but  so  long.  (We  hear  a  trum- 
pet-call, and  Sparks  jumps.)  What's 
that? 

Verree:  The  front  door.  Mr.  Men- 
jou  hates  bells.  Jimmy  Fidler,  you 
know.  Answer  it,  Jeeves.  I'm  going 
into  the  kitchen. 

Sparks:   Who's  there? 

Adolphe:    (Outside)   Mr.  Menjou. 

Sparks:  Well,  slide  him  under  the 
door. 

Adolphe:  (Letting  himself  in)  Oh, 
you  must  be  Jeeves. 

Sparks:  Yeah,  buddy,  who  are  you? 

Adolphe:   Adolphe  Menjou. 

Sparks:  Not  Adolphe  Menjou,  the 
actor. 

Adolphe:    Yes. 

Sparks:  (Delightedly)  Not  the  star 
of  radio,  stage  and  screen? 

Adolphe:   Yes. 

Sparks:   Never  heard  of  you. 

Adolphe:  (Trying  to  pretend  he 
didn't  hear)  Where's  my  wife? 

Sparks:  Out  in  the  kitchen.  Shall 
I  call   her? 

Adolphe:  No,  I'll  sneak  up  and  sur- 
prise her.  .  .  .  Oh,  Verree  dear? 

Verree:  Leave  two  quarts  of  milk 
and  a  pint  of  cream,  dear. 

Adolphe:  No!  It's  Adolphe,  your 
husband. 

Verree:   Oh,  that  old  thing. 

Sparks:  Say,  by  the  way,  how  long 
does  this  play  of  ours  go  on? 

Adolphe:  That's  all  there  is  to  the 
play.  The  material  just  ran  out. 

Sparks:  Well,  the  audience  beat  it 
by  ten  minutes. 

(It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  Sparks 
might  wilt  under  the  strain  of  being 
a  butler,  and  fail  to  get  the  last  word, 
but  he  rallied  just  before  the  bell  and 
scored  a  technical  knock-out  over  his 
opponents.  Burning  with  rage,  they 
play  their  trump  card,  importing 
Horatio  the  Parrot,  a  green-and-yel- 
low  feathered  bird  who  aspires  to 
play  the  McCarthy  to  Sparks'  W.  C. 
Fields,  the  Bernie  to  his  Winchell. 
And  here  is  what  happens  when  Hora- 
tio arrives  upon  the  scene: ) 

Horatio:  Who's  that  clam-digger, 
Jimmy? 

Jimmy  Wallington:  That's  my  per- 
sonal nemesis,  Ned  Sparks. 

Horatio:  Sparks?  Sparks?  He  don't 
look  so  hot  to  me. 

Sparks:  Quiet,  you  flying  Mc- 
Carthy, or  I'll  slap  you  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  menu. 

Horatio:  Hey,  Jimmy,  someone  left 
a  grave  open. 

Sparks:    How  did  you  sneak  out? 

Jimmy:  How  do  you  like  Horatio 
the  Parrot,  Ned? 

Sparks:  It's  the  first  time  I've  ever 
seen  a  skunk  with  wings. 

Jimmy:  Better  go  easy  on  Horatio, 
Ned.  He's  very  delicate.  When  he  gets 
excited  he  lays  eggs. 

Sparks:  He  don't  do  badly  when 
he's  calm. 

Jimmy: 
Horatio? 

Sparks: 


Will    you     quit    heckling 


Why, 


worse    than 
feather 


I'll   do 
heckle   him — I'll   pick    every 
out  of  his  carcass. 

Horatio:   Nuts,  Double-ugly! 

Sparks:  One  more  crack  out  of  you 
and  you'll  wind  up  as  an  added  at- 
traction on  a  woman's  hat. 

Jimmy:  Will  you  please  leave  Hora- 
tio alone,  Ned? 

Sparks:  Tell  that  Bronx  cheer  to 
take  a  powder. 

Jimmy:  His  name's  Horatio.  What 
do  you  mean  Bronx  cheer? 

Sparks:  Well,  there  are  birds  and 
birds.     (Horatio    squawks    fiendishly, 
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flaps  his  wings,  and  makes  a  pass  at 
Sparks'  jugular  vein.)  Quiet,  you 
stand-in  for  a  feather  duster.  A  min- 
ute alone  with  you  and  I'd  give  you 
poison. 

Horatio:  A  minute  alone  with  you 
and  I'd  take  it! 

Sparks:  (He's  getting  worried  now.) 
Hmm,   a  feathered  Wallington. 

Horatio:  (Smugly.)  Sticks  and 
stones  will  break  my  bones,  but 
Sparks  will  never  hurt  me. 

Sparks:  You  know,  Wallington,  I've 
been  all  over,  and  seen  a  lot  of  things. 
I've  seen  the  Grand  Canyon.  I've  seen 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon.  I've  seen  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  But  I 
had  to  come  home  to  see  a  feathered 
skunk  crossed  with  a  phonograph. 

Horatio:  Oh  well,  I'm  nobody's 
fool. 

Sparks:   Oh,  an  orphan,  huh? 

Wallington:  Don't  mind  Horatio, 
Ned,  he'll  grow  on  you. 

Sparks:    (Bitterly.)  Oh,  a  wart. 

(There's  a  pause  here  for  the  Tex- 
aco commercial,  which  Sparks  usual- 
ly interrupts.  Tonight,  though,  he's  too 
crushed,  and  doesn't  say  a  word. 
Horatio's  just  looking  for  a  chance 
like  this.) 

Horatio:  Say,  Sparks,  aren't  you 
going  to  interrupt  Jimmy?  Where  are 
you,  Sparksie? 

Sparks:  Wrapped  up  in  my 
thoughts. 

Horatio:   Oh,  a  nudist. 

Sparks:  Is  there  a  taxidermist  in 
the  house? 

Man:  (In  the  audience.)  I'm  a  taxi- 
dermist. 

Sparks:   Do  you  stuff  birds? 

Man:   Yes. 


Sparks:  Well,  stuff  this  one  in  an 
ashcan. 

(So  far  it  looks  like  a  draw,  with 
both  Horatio  and  Sparks  retiring  to 
lick  their  wounds.  But  the  next  week 
a  new  opponent  appears  on  the  scene 
— Eddie  Cantor.  Sparks  takes  one 
look  at  him  and  says: ) 

Sparks:  Who's  that  half -pint,  Wall- 
ington? 

Wallington:  Haven't  you  ever 
heard  of  Eddie  Cantor,  the  comedian? 

Sparks:  I've  heard  of  Eddie  Cantor. 

Eddie:  (Angrily.)  Yes,  and  you'll 
keep  hearing  of  Eddie  Cantor  long 
after  you've  gone  back  into  the  wood- 
work. 

Sparks:  I  knew  you  were  coming 
on  this  program.  I  read  it  in  the 
weather  report:  "Big  Wind  Leaves 
New  York." 

(Eddie  groans,  and  Horatio 
squawks,  figuring  that  he's  been  neg- 
lected  long   enough.) 

Horatio:  Where's  the  spinach, 
where's  the  spinach? 

Wallington:  What  do  you  mean, 
where's  the  spinach? 

Horatio:  Isn't  that  Popeve  the 
Sailor? 

Eddie:  Hmmm,  the  Mad  Russian, 
with  wings.  What  is  this,  a  program 
or  a  freak  show? 

Sparks:    So  you're  wondering  too? 

Horatio:  What  do  you  suppose  Ida 
saw  in  him,  Sparksie? 

Eddie:  Oh  yeah?  I'll  have  you  know 
that  in  my  youth  I  was  the  darling  of 
famous   women. 

Sparks:  How  did  you  make  out 
with  Betsy  Ross? 

Eddie:  What  are  they  doing  to  me? 
Look  what  happens  to  me  on  the 
radio.  I  start  out  with  Parkyakarkus, 


then  it's  the  Mad  Russian,  and  then 
it's  Guffey  that  makes  life  miserable 
for  me.  Now  I'm  being  heckled  by  the 
son  of  Frankenstein  and  a  flying 
Mickey  Finn. 

Sparks:    What  did  you  call  me? 

Eddie:   The  son  of  Frankenstein. 

Sparks:   Daddy! 

(And  Eddie  retires  in  defeat.  But 
Wallington  thinks  he  can  sign  a  truce 
between  Sparks  and  Horatio.) 

Wallington:  Listen  here,  Sparks, 
we  can't  have  all  this  bickering  and 
hard  feelings.  Sparks,  why  don't  you 
be  nice  and  make  friends  with  Hora- 
tio? 

Sparks:  Okay,  Jimmy.  Polly  want 
a  cracker? 

Horatio:  (Cooing.)  Cracker?  Polly 
wants  a  cracker.  Polly  loves  crackers. 

Sparks:   All  right,  here  you  are. 

Horatio:  Oh,  I  love  crackers.  Thank 
you.   What  pretty   crackers! 

(There's  a  loud  explosion — squawks 
from  Horatio — then  a  series  of  minor 
explosions.) 

Wallington:  What  happened,  Ned? 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  give 
Horatio  some  crackers. 

Sparks:   I  did — fire  crackers. 

(More  explosions,  and  then  one  im- 
mense crash  at  the  end.) 

Sparks:  Hmmm,  sounds  like  Hora- 
tio hit  the  jackpot. 

(Sparks  is  definitely  the  winner  of 
this  round.  But  can  he  stay  on  top? 
A  little  thing  like  a  package  of  fire 
crackers  isn't  going  to  bother  Horatio. 
We  aren't  predicting  the  eventual  vic- 
tor— but  we  do  know  this:  if  you'll 
tune  in  the  Star  Theater  on  Wednes- 
day nights  on  CBS,  you'll  hear  the 
next  round  in  this  battle  of  the  cen- 
tury.) 
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UP    TO    DATE 


Editor's  Note:  The  following 
synopsis  covers  the  action  of 
Rinso's  Big  Sister  Program  from 
the  end  of  Radio  Mirror's  seriali- 
zation, which  was  completed  last 
month,  up  to  date.  Continue  the 
adventures  of  Big  Sister,  Ruth 
Evans  Brewster,  on  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  network 
every  morning  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  If  you  have  enjoyed 
these  synopses  of  Big  Sister's 
thrilling  radio  story,  won't  you 
write  to  her,  Care  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  and  tell 
her  so? 

WITH  John  Wayne  once  more 
strong  and  active,  Ruth  Evans  be- 
lieved she  could  set  her  life  in  order. 
Loving  John,  but  unable  to  marry 
him  because  his  wife,  Norma,  was  still 
living  in  an  insane  asylum,  she 
nevertheless  looked  forward  to  hav- 
ing him  as  a  friend.  Then,  through 
her  interest  in  the  Raventon  Youth 
Center,  she  became  friendly  with  the 
Reverend  David  Brewster,  Raventon's 
crusading  young  minister — while  he 
soon  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

Meanwhile,  Ruth's  sister  Sue,  and 
Jerry,  who  had  become  the  young 
publisher  of  one  of  the  Raventon 
papers,  had  decided  to  end  their  cat- 
and-dog  courtship  with  marriage. 
Spurred  on  by  the  sight  of  their  hap- 
piness, perhaps,  John  soon  realized 
that  he  had  no  right  to  hold  Ruth  to 
a  spinster's  life,  when  David  Brewster 
was  so  obviously  in  love  with  her — 
and  when  word  suddenly  came  that 
Norma  Wayne  had  recovered  her 
sanity  and  was  about  to  rejoin  her 
husband  in  Raventon,  John  begged 
Ruth  to  forget  him  and  marry  David. 

Ruth  consented,  seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  love  for  John.  After 
all,  she  did  love  David,  perhaps  not 
in  the  same  way  she  loved  John, 
and  David  needed  her  desperately. 
Norma  arrived  in  Raventon,  sane  once 
more  but  still  neurotic  and  unpre- 
dictable, and  plans  for  the  wedding 
went  forward.  But  on  the  very  day 
of  the  wedding,  just  as  Ruth  and 
David  were  being  pronounced  man 
and  wife,  Norma  tried  to  poison  John 
— succeeding  only,  through  a  mistake, 
in  taking  her  own  life. 

Now  David,  overcome  by  the  iron- 
ically tragic  turn  of  events,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  was  the  sole  obstacle 
to  Ruth's  and  John's  happiness,  fled 
from  Raventon,  disappearing  entirely. 
Ruth's  frantic  journey  to  find  him  was 
fruitless,  and  she  returned  to  Raven- 
ton,   plunging    once    more    into    the 


struggle  to  clean  up  the  crooked  local 
situation  caused  by  Asa  Griffin's  un- 
scrupulous domination  of  Raventon 
politics. 

It  was  largely  through  her  efforts, 
and  John's,  that  Roger  Allen  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Raventon,  defeating 
the  candidate  of  the  Griffin  machine. 
After  his  election  she  helped  him  to 
investigate  affairs  at  the  Raventon 
Children's  Village,  a  charitable  in- 
stitution out  of  which  Asa  Griffin  had 
been  making  a  large  illegal  profit  by 
underfeeding  the  child  inmates  and 
misappropriating  funds  of  the  orphan- 
age. The  upshot  of  the  investigation 
was  Asa's  indictment  and  conviction 
for  fraud,  and  at  last  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  his  grip  on  Raventon  broken. 

The  fight  over  the  Children's  Vil- 
lage had  brought  John  and  Ruth  to- 
gether again,  back  upon  the  old  foot- 
ing that  had  been  theirs  before  Nor- 
ma's  return,  and  now  he  begged  her 
to  seek  an  annullment  of  her  mar- 
riage and  marry  him.  Ruth  consented, 
but  before  she  could  take  any  action 
a  mysterious  telephone  call  came  from 
San  Francisco,  telling  her  that  David 
Brewster,  her  husband,  was  there,  ill 
and  in  danger.  Ruth  immediately 
took  the  plane  for  San  Francisco, 
against  John's  wishes. 

In  San  Francisco  she  found  David, 
weak  and  seriously  ill,  in  the  house 
of  a  Chinaman  named  Lin  Yan.  Mys- 
tery surrounded  Lin  Yan's  interest  in 
David,  but  Ruth  gathered  from  Flo 
Schlagel,  an  embittered  woman  who 
served  Lin  Yan  and  who  was  taking 
care  of  David,  that  Brewster  was  in 
possession  of  a  secret  document  de- 
sired both  by  Lin  and  by  an  Austra- 
lian named  Geoffrey  Trent. 

Only  a  few  days  after  her  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  John  followed,  and 
upon  seeing  David,  he  diagnosed  his 
disease  as  partial  sclerosis  of  the 
spine.  David  was  so  despondent,  and 
so  convinced  that  Ruth  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  him,  that  he  urged 
John  to  let  him  die,  claiming  that  he 
no  longer  wanted  to  live.  But  John 
was  determined  to  save  his  rival's 
life,  and  called  upon  all  his  skill  to 
do  so.  He  realized  that  only  Ruth 
could  make  David  want  to  live,  and 
for  this  reason  he  sacrificed  his  own 
love  for  Ruth,  urging  her  to  give 
David  all  her  affection. 

It  is  here,  with  John  and  Ruth 
battling  to  save  David's  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  unravel  the  mystery  of 
why  Lin  Yan  and  Geoffrey  Trent  are 
so  interested  in  him,  that  you  will  find 
the  story  of  Big  Sister  now. 
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"slanguage."    A  dumb  student  is  now 
referred  to  as  a  "gracie." 


ON  THE   ROMANTIC   FRONT! 

Edgar   Bergen's  best  girl   friend  is 
Kay  St.   Germaine,  NBC  warbler. 


Another  crack  by  Bob  Hope.  When 
asked  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"Inner  Circle"  at  Earl  Carroll's  Thea- 
tre-Restaurant, he  replied,  "No  .  .  . 
I'm  on  the  outer  fringe." 


HOLLYWOOD  ODDITIES! 

Al  Smith,  who  revived  the  Brown 
Derby  hat,  has  never  set  foot  in  the 
Hollywood   Brown   Derby  restaurant! 

Bing  Crosby's  brother,  Larry  Cros- 
by, looks  enough  like  Walter  Winchell 
to  be  his  twin! 


Although  Dick  Powell  says  that  he 
is  not  superstitious,  he  thinks  that  the 
title  of  his  present  picture  is  very 
significant.  Dick  is  leaving  the  Warner 
studio  after  seven  years,  and  his  final 
picture  there  is  called,  appropriately 
enough,   "Going  Places!" 


Comedian  Jerry  Colonna  says  that 
it   is  usually  a  starving   man   who  is 
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Hollywood  Radio  Whispers 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
fed  up  with  Hollywood! 


Here's  a  little  bit  of  fatherly  advice 
to  Rosalind  Russell.  When  Rosalind 
invited  William  Powell  to  dinner  re- 
cently, she  also  included  Jimmy 
Stewart  and  his  girl  friend  in  the 
dinner  party.  Whenever  Miss  Russell 
is  with  an  eligible  bachelor,  there  is 
always  another  couple  along.  How 
she  ever  expects  to  hear  a  proposal 
of  marriage  under  these  conditions  is 
beyond  me.  Remember,  Rosalind,  the 
bridal  chorus  sounds  much  better 
when  sung  as  a  duet! 


Andy  Devine's  stand-in  is  really  on 
a  post.  He's  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  before  his  girl  will  marry  him, 
she's  ordered  him  to  lose  thirty 
pounds.  But  what  his  girl  doesn't  un- 
derstand is  this:  If  Andy's  stand-in 
loses  thirty  pounds,  he'll  lose  his  job 
as  stand-in;  and  if  he  loses  his  job, 
how  can  he  marry  the  girl  of  his 
dreams?  But  if  he  doesn't  lose  the 
thirty  pounds,  he'll  lose  his  girl,  any- 
way. Oh,  well,  you  figure  it  out!  I 
can't! 


The  Hollywood  gossips  are  still 
hinting  at  a  divorce  in  the  offing  for 
Dorothy  Lamour  despite  the  star's 
repeated  denials.  Every  time  the  di- 
vorce gossip  hits  a  new  high,  Dorothy 
planes  out  of  town  to  be  with  Herbie 


Kaye,  her  orchestra-leading  husband. 
But  lately  she's  been  so  busy,  and 
the  gossip  has  been  so  strong,  that 
Herbie  has  frequently  dropped  his 
out-of-town  engagements  to  hurry  to 
Dorothy's  side  to  squelch  the  ugly 
rumors! 

1938  must  have  been  an  awfully 
tired  year,  judging  by  the  songs  that 
were  popular  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  were:  "My  Reverie,"  "Two 
Sleepy  People,"  "Deep  in  a  Dream," 
and  "Please  Come  Out  of  My 
Dreams!" 

When  orchestra  leader  Ray  Noble 
walked  into  Columbia  Studios  to  see 
songwriter  Ben  Oakland,  he  was  lead- 
ing his  dog,  Mina.  Both  were  stopped 
by  the  gateman  and  Noble  was  told 
he'd  have  to  leave  his  dog  outside. 
Whereupon  the  very  British  Mr.  Noble 
said  in  his  best  Piccadilly  manner, 
"I'll  have  you  understand,  sir,  that 
this  is  a  singing  dog,  and  Mr.  Oakland 
is  waiting  to  audition  her."  At  once 
the  gateman  replied  apologetically, 
"Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Noble,  BOTH  of  you 
may  proceed!" 


Announcer  Don  Wilson  has  ac- 
quired the  name  "Ferdinand"  both 
in  Hollywood  and  in  New  York,  and 
all  because  Don  did  all  the  talking 
parts  for  Walt  Disney's  "Ferdinand 
the  Bull"!  Imagine  the  fun  Don  had, 


THIS  MORNING  NANCY  PUT 
ON  YESTERDAY'S  PERSPIRY 

UNDIES.  BY  NOONTIME,  THEY 
HAD  ABSORBED  STILL  MORE 
PERSPIRATION.  THEN   PHIL 
TOOK   HER  TO  LUNCH 


NANCY  DIDNT  MAKE  THE 
CHARMING  IMPRESSION  SHE 
SHOULD  HAVE.  UNDIE  ODOR 
IS  SO  NOTICEABLE  TO  OTHERS! 
PLAY  SAFE_ LUX  UNDIES 
AFTER  EVERY  WEARING.1 


Don't  risk  undie  odor -use  Lux! 

Luxing  undies  after  each  wearing 
removes  perspiration  odor  com- 
pletely— keeps  undies  new  look- 
ing longer,  too.  Avoid  cake-soap 
rubbing,  soaps  with  harmful 
alkali.  Buy  the  big  box  of  Lux 

A  little  goes  so  far- 
it's  thrifty! 
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TAKE   ONE 

or  two  tablets  of 
Ex-Lax  before  retir- 
ing. It  tastes  like  de- 
icious  chocolate.  No 
spoons  — no  bottles! 
No  fuss,  no  bother! 
Ex-Lax  is  easy  to  use 
and  pleasant  to  take. 


Z.  YOU   SLEEP 

through  the  night 
.  .  .  undisturbed!  No 
stomach  upsets.  No 
nausea  or  cramps. 
No  occasion  to  get 
up!  Ex-Lax  is  mild 
and  gentle.  It  acts 
overnight  —  without 
over-action. 


O. THE   NEXT 

morning  Ex-Lax  acts 
.  .  .  thoroughly  and 
effectively.  It  works 
so  gently  that,  except 
for  the  pleasant  re- 
lief you  enjoy,  you 
scarcely  realize  you 
have  taken  a  laxative. 


Ex-Lax  is  good  for  every  member  of  the 
family— the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups. At  all  drug  stores  in  lCX1  and  25<t  sizes. 
Try  Ex-Lax  next  time  you  need  a  laxative. 


Now  improved —  better  than  ever! 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


PCf\D|AC|C  That  dreadful  skin  disease 
«*  V?  ■»  B  n  J  I  J  many  suffer  with  for  years 
thinking  their  trouble  to  be  B  /*  ^  C  KM  A 
and  treating  without  results.  E  W  i-  C  IVI  A 
Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  at  once.  Free 

DR.    D.    R.    PARSONS 
1220    Union   Trust    Bldg.  Huntington.    W.    Va. 


WHY  SCRATCH? 


USE  LUCKY  TIGER 

MADE  to  allay  scalp  itch- 
ing—To  relieve    scalp 
irritations— To  check  exces- 
sivefallinghair— Toremove 
loose  dandruff  and  to  beau- 
tify the  hair.   Millions  use 


J.Hcklf}iQ0$ 


-and  come  back  for  more;  they  have 
been  doing  this  for  over  25  years.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

r  ee  lucky  tiger  WITH  OIL 


A  new  L.T.  with  OILis  now  being  made  for  excessively 
dry  hair  and  scalp.  A  35  <  bottle  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  12^  stamps  to  pay  packing  and  postage. 

Lucky  Tiger  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  3A,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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talking  to  himself! 

*     *     * 

Parkyakarkus,  who  plays  the  dumb 
fall-guy  in  radio,  isn't  so  dumb  after 
all!  Soon  he  will  have  two  books  on 
sale  at  the  book  stores.  One,  a  com- 
pilation of  his  famous  "Grikk"  dic- 
tionary .  .  .  English  words  with  hila- 
rious definitions.  The  other,  re-write 
of  the  Mother  Goose  tales  in  his  well- 
known  Greek  dialect. 


It  was  only  a  few  days  before  his 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Ann  Franklin  that 
Nelson  Eddy  was  threatening  to  sue 
anyone  linking  his  name  romantically 
with  that  of  the  lady. 


Bob  Hope  says  that  when  two 
Hollywood  stars  sit  down  to  have  a 
heart-to-heart  talk,  the  silence  is 
painful! 

*     *     * 

Rudy  Vallee's  pretty  singer,  Carol 
Gould,  has  been  secretly  testing  at 
Republic.  Chances  are  she'll  be  signed 
to  a  long-term  film  contract. 


Frank  Morgan  has  finally  received 
what  amounts  to  national  recognition 
by  the  Liars'  Club  of  Burlington,  Wis- 
consin. Frank  has  been  telling  some 
pretty  tall  tales  on  the  "Good  News" 
show,  and  was  surprised  this  week 
when  he  received  a  membership  card 
in  this  famous  club,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent O.  C.  Hulett,  granting  Frank  a 
Life  Membership  and  appointing  him 
Grand   Exalted   Liar! 


Kenny  Baker — the  "Jello"  vocalist 
.  .  .  also  Texaco  Star  Theater  song- 
ster .  .  .  has  right-about-faced  and  is 
now  friends  again  with  Bill  Bacher, 
his  producer  on  the  Texaco  show, 
with  whom  Kenny  was  feuding  when 
we  went  to  press   last  month. 


How  Grade  Took  It 

(Continued  jrom  page  33) 

this  time  and  yelled  their  acclaim, 
applauding  until  hands  were  sore  and 
muscles  ached. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
performances,  from  the  point  of  de- 
livery and  stage  presence,  she  had 
ever  given.  And  she  did  it  for  Georgie 
Burns  who  that  day  stood  liable  to  a 
sentence  that  might  be  as  high  as  a 
$45,000  fine,  and  three  years  in  prison, 
and  disgrace,  for  complicity  in  a 
smuggling  case. 

There's  no  need  to  go  into  the  back- 
ground of  that  smuggling  charge.  All 
that  can  be  told  of  it  has  already  been 
told,  time  and  time  again,  in  the 
newspapers.  What  I  want  to  do  here 
is  to  tell  you  some  things  that  only 
their  intimate  friends  know  about 
George  and  Gracie — some  things  that 
really  should  be  told.  I  want  to  re- 
mind you,  first,  of  the  things  that 
must  have  come  to  Grade's  mind  as 
she  wondered  how  to  face  a  future 
colored  by  what  has  happened. 

Perhaps,  the  American  audience 
feels,  reaction  against  George  might 
hurt  his  professional  career  or  even 
nullify  it.  You  can't  predict  things 
like  that.  If  the  public  is  in  a  sour 
mood  the  smallest  scandal  can  put  a 
star  out  of  pictures  or  off  the  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  look  at  Mary  Astor. 


COUGHS! 

Get  After  That  Cough 
Today  with  PERTUSSIN 

When  you  catch  cold  and  your  throat  feels  dry 
or  clogged,  the  secretions  from  countless  tiny 
glands  in  your  throat  and  windpipe  often  turn 
into  sticky,  irritating  phlegm.  This  makes 
you  cough. 

Pertussin  stimulates  these  glands  to  pour 
out  their  natural  moisture  so  that  the  annoying 
phlegm  is  loosened  and  easily  raised.  Quickly 
your  throat  is  soothed,  your  cough  relieved! 

Your  cough  may  be  a  warning  signal!  Why 
neglect  it?  Do  as  millions  have  done!  Use 
Pertussin,  a  safe  and  pleasant  herbal  syrup  for 
children  and  grownups.  Many  physicians  have 
prescribed  Pertussin  for  over  30  years.  It's 
safe  and  acts  quickly.  Sold  at  all  druggists. 

PERTUSSIN 

The  "Moist-Throat"  Method  of  Cough  Relief 


STUDY  THE  ADS  AND  MAKE  $2.00 

Pick  out  the  ad  you  like  best  or  dislike  most  in  this  issue 
of  Kadio  Mirror.  Then  tell  us  why  in  about  fifty  words. 
Address   letters   to: 

ADVERTISING      CLINIC 
Macfadden  Women's  Group.    122   East  42  Street,   N.   Y.  C. 


Watch  CpCC  with  every  ring  ordered 
I  It  ILL  and  paid  for  in  one  year! 


Jeweled 

Accurate  .■*■ 


Simply  make 
two  $2  payments 

for  ring,  1st  on 
arrival,  second  any 
time  in  1  year  and  Jew- 
eled Watch  is  yours  FREE. 
Simulated  diamond  ring  dec- 
orated in  1/30  14  Karat  yellow 
gold.  (10  day  Free  trial.) 
BRADLEY  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  K-384.    Newton,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER  -  SEND  POSTCARD! 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bast  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  _  . 
guaranteed.  3  TOT  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY ^TaWo't 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Fay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
Inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  poat- 
"  -  :  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  ad' 
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RELINE  YOUR  OWN  ■ .  _  _ 

FALSE  TEETH 

"  THIS    NEW  WAY 

No  longer  need  you  tolerate  the  discomfort  and  em- 
barrassment of  loose  plates.  A  dentist's  amazing  new 
discovery,  PLAST-O-DENT,  now  available  to  all,  lets  you  refit 
your  plates  quickly,  at  low  costl  NEW,  SNUG  COMFORT! 
Safe,  tasteless,  new  plastic.  Simply  squeeze  from  tube,  spread 
on  plate,  replace  in  mouth,  where  PLAST-O-DENT  forms  a 
semi-permanent  plate  surface,  conforming  to  gums  and  mouth 
for  snug,  suction  fit.  Cannot  harm  plate.  One  application 
lasts  for  months.  IRON-CLAD  GUARANTEE!  Send  just 
$1,  bill  or  money  order,  for  one  tube  of  PLAST-O-DENT, 
with  full  directions.  Enough  for  2  plates.  Enjoy  new  mouth 
comfort  or  your  money  refunded  at  once.  ORDER  TODAYI 
PLAST-O-DENT  CO.,  614  McKerchey  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Coal-vTood  Ranges, 
Combination  Gas,  Coal,  I 
Wood  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves,  Coal -Wood| 
Heaters,  OH  Heaters, 
Furnaces. 


SALE  CATALOG-FREE 

Nearly  200  Stylea  and  Sizes  of 
Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces  aft 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Easy 
Terms.  Write  todayforFREE 
CATALOG.  New  styles,  new 
features,  new  colors.  30  days 
FREE  trial— 24-hour  ship- 
ments. The  Kalamazoo 
Stove  &  Furnace  Company, 
469  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo. 

t&sa  Direct  to  You" 
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But  Grade's  name  has  been  kept 
clear  of  this.  Her  rating  as  an  en- 
tertainer is  tops,  even  without  George. 
Just  now,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
entered  show  business  with  him  as  a 
team,  she  is  making  a  picture  in  which 
he  does  not  appear:  "The  Gracie  Allen 
Murder  Case." 

What  would  she  do,  then?  How 
does  she  feel  about  the  entire  situa- 
tion? Would  she  go  on  without 
George,  as  she  could  if  worse  came 
to  worst? 

FIRST  you  must  remember,  just  a 
little,  the  twelve  years  on  which  her 
reasoning  and  her  attitudes  are  based. 
You  must  remember  1925,  and  a  day 
in  that  year  when  Gracie  came  back- 
stage at  a  New  York  vaudeville  house 
to  see  a  friend  of  hers  named  Mary 
Kelly.  Burns,  hoofer  deluxe,  heard 
Grade's  voice  and  thought,  "I've  got 
something  here." 

He  offered  her  the  chance  to  work 
with  him  as  a  team,  and  she  accepted. 
"But  just  for  a  few  months,"  she  in- 
sisted. "I'm  going  to  be  married  next 
Christmas." 

George  wrote  her  into  his  act  as  a 
stooge.  The  audience  went  into  a 
panic  over  her.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning. Professionally,  that  is.  George 
didn't  fall  in  love  with  her  for  three 
months,  nor  did  he  propose  before 
another  three  had  gone  by.  She  re- 
fused.   "I'm   engaged,"   she  told  him. 

The  Burns  and  Allen  team  reached 
Manhattan  again  by  Christmas  Eve. 
There  was  to  be  a  stage  party  and 
Georgie  agreed  to  be  Santa  Claus. 
He  dressed,  pasted  on  his  whiskers, 
and  went  to  Grade's  dressing  room. 
But   Grade's   fiance   had   invited   her 


to  his  house,  and  much  as  she  hated 
to  ruin  Georgie's  party — she  had  love 
to  think  about. 

George  passed  out  the  presents  to 
the  people  on  the  stage,  then,  un- 
smiling, went  back  to  his  hotel  room, 
locked  himself  in,  and  started  the 
business  of  cutting  the  thought  of 
Gracie  out  of  his  heart. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing 
of  the  phone. 

It  was  Gracie,  in  tears.  "Would  you 
mind,"  she  said  unhappily,  "if  I 
married  you?" 

That  was  in  1926.  They  went  on 
the  air  in  London  six  years  ago;  in 
America  a  year  later.  And  the  world 
went  Burns  and  Allen  conscious  from 
that  time  on. 

There  would  be  no  act,  no  team, 
without  George.  That  is  no  criticism 
of  Gracie — you  must  remember  that 
she  was  not  basically  interested  in 
show  business  even  from  the  first. 
Her  main  idea,  implanted  in  her  by  a 
childhood  spent  as  one  of  many  chil- 
dren in  a  Catholic  Irish  family,  was 
to  spend  her  life  happily  as  a  simple 
wife  and  mother. 

But  George  has  the  theater  in  his 
soul,  in  his  blood.  That's  why  today 
there  is  still  a  team  in  the  business 
called  Burns  and  Allen.  And  only  by 
sheer  force  of  his  passionate  will  has 
he  managed  to  keep  his  wife  in  the 
game.  If  he  relaxed  now,  for  even  a 
week  or  two,  the  fight  would  be  lost. 

That  fight  began  as  long  as  ten 
years  ago,  when  Gracie  began  talking 
uneasily  of  leaving  the  show  business 
for  something  more  secure — of  build- 
ing a  house  and  having  children  and 
settling  down.  George  talked  her  out 
of  it.    He  planned  a  campaign  to  keep 


Gracie  interested  in  the  theater. 

As  more  money  came  in  George 
saw  that  the  usual  hotel  rooms  be- 
came suites.  Later  he  hired  a  maid. 
Gradually  the  aspects  of  home  were 
given  Gracie.  He  arranged  vacations 
when  he  saw  that  work  was  getting 
on  her  nerves.  Meanwhile  he  sat  at 
his  typewriter  and  made  Gracie  a 
star. 

When  Hollywood,  and  the  big 
dough,  happened  to  them  George  saw 
his  way  clear  to  climax  the  campaign 
he  had  waged  for  his  wife's  happi- 
ness. He  bought  a  house,  a  real 
home.  They  adopted  children.  Grade's 
time  was  so  arranged  that  work  be- 
came a  secondary  vocation  to  her  real 
job  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

And  at  last,  so  far  as  essentials  go, 
Gracie  Allen  was  content. 

Then  came  S.  S.  Van  Dine's  newest 
Philo  Vance  book,  "The  Gracie  Allen 
Murder  Case,"  to  bring  crisis  in  the 
joint  careers  of  Burns  and  Allen.  The 
two  of  them,  in  1932,  had  gone  to 
Europe  for  a  vacation  and  on  the  boat 
they  had  met  J.  Huntington  Wright, 
who  uses  S.  S.  Van  Dine  as  his 
pseudonym.  Wright  mentioned  that 
he  had  always  been  interested  in  the 
character  Gracie  portrayed  on  the  air, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  build  one 
of  his  annual  mystery  books  around 
her. 

GRACIE  was  nattered,  thanked  him, 
and  forgot  the  conversation.  But 
this  year  Wright  kept  his  word.  It  was 
a  particularly  advantageous  setup  be- 
cause Paramount  holds  the  option  on 
the  Van  Dine  books  and  Paramount 
also  has  Burns  and  Allen  under 
contract. 


Heads  will  turn...  -fAt//     ^f*     -SaI 
Hearts  will  leap...  UUfUH  *yVU  UL/Ulfl 


1  here  s  a  hint  of  oriental  daring  ...  a  magic  witchery 
in  Park  &  Tilford  No.  3  Perfume!  It  surrounds 
you  with  tantalizing  mystery . . .  makes  you  glamorous 
as  a  Persian  princess  ...  stirs  the  senses,  throbs  the 
pulses  and  does  things  to  men. 


1  hough  your  complexion  is  lovely. .  .  your  costume 
ultra  chic  ...  you  need  the  finishing  touch  of  Park 
<J  1  iliord  I\o.  3  Perfume  to  make  you  completely 
fascinating!  $l  and  a50  sizes  at  drug  and  dept.  stores. 
Smart    tuckaway   £>urse    size    IO0    at   ten-cent    stores. 


PARK  &  TILFORD^J* 


PERFUMES       FOR       HALF 


CENTURY 
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GUARANTEED 

ToBryten 
Hard  to  Bryten  Teeth 

Iodent  No.  2  must  remove  brownish 
smoke  stains  and  polish  your  teeth 
to  gleaming  brytness  SAFELY —  or 
your  money  back.  Contains  no  grit, 
no  pumice.  Cannot  injure  enamel, 
for  Iodent  Toothpaste  and  Powder 
are  specially  made 
by  a  Dentist  and 
guaranteed  safe  and 
sure.  Try  refreshing, 
minty  Iodent  todays 

IODENT l 

TOOTHPASTE 

Also  POWDER 
NO.  7  HO.  2 

■*  FOB  ^  FOR 
TEETH  EASY  TEETH  HARD 
TO  BRYTEN       TO  BRYTEN 


For  Your  Radio 

World's    Master   of   Airways 

MIRACLE  RADIO  CONTROL 


Marvelous  —  Unbelievable 


For  long  and  abort  wave  amateur;  police  & 
ship  calls:  etc. — no  fade  out,  foreign  stations, 
clear  and  loud,  in  use  two  years  from  coast  to 
coast;  nothing  like  it  on  the  market;  eaBy  to 
attach  to  radio.  List  price  $4.75.  Five  day 
trial;  absolute  satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  We  will  ship  C.  0.  D.  pit 
postage.  Cash  with  order  shipped) 
prepaid.        Special      factory     adv. 


MIRACLE   MFG     CO. 


$2.85 


Conshohocken.   Pa. 


IF    YOU     HAVE 

GRAY  HAIR 

and   DON'T   LIKE   a 
MESSY   MIXTURE.... 

then   write   today  for   my 

FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparjer 
for  Grayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottleand  book  telling  All  About  0ray  Hair. 
ARTHUR  RHODES,  Hair  Tolor  Expert,  Dept.  27,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

NEW!  ALADDIN  READI-CUT 

WORLD'S   LOWEST-PRICED 
QUALITY  HOMES! 


BUY  DIRECT—SAVE  UP  TO  30% 

Yours !  .  .  .  a  beautiful,  new  Aladdin  home  at  up 
to  $800  saving  by  buying  direct  from  our  big  mills 
NOW!  Your  choice  of  98  designs,  4  to  10  rooms. 
Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Method  saves  18%  material 
waste,  30%  labor — prices  include  all  lumber  Readi- 
Cut,  siding,  millwork,  windows,  doors,  interior  wood- 
work, flooring,  roofing,  hard- 
ware, nails,  paints,  stains, 
varnish  —  and  we  pay  freight! 
NEW  CATALOG!  Packed  with 
full-colorillustrated  home  val- 
ues (that  comply  with  F.  H.  A. 
loan  requirements).  Summer 
Cottages  $300  up.  Send25f!for 
this  big  new  catalog  No.  339 
TODAY!  Write  nearest  mill. 


ALADDIN  CO. 
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BAY  CITY, 
Portland,  Ore 


MICHIGAN 
;  Toronto,  Can. 


It  was  when  George  read  the  proofs 
that  he  tossed  in  his  bombshell.  "I'd 
spoil  it,"  he  said. 

"Oh  Georgie,"  Gracie  squealed  in 
mimicry  of  her  radio  character, 
"you've  simply  got  to  stop  being  so 
conceited!" 

"I  mean  it.  All  I  do  is  clutter  the 
story.  With  you  alone,  and  the  Vance 
character,  it's  perfect.  I'm  stepping 
out." 

She  stopped  grinning.     "No." 

"But  Gracie,"  he  argued,  still  wav- 
ing the  proofs,  "supposing  something 
happened  to  me  tomorrow?  Suppose 
I  went  for  a  swim  and  there  was  an 
octopus  with  a  taste  for  comedians? 
What  would  you  do?" 

She  looked  at  him  calmly.  "Cancel 
all  the  contracts  and  stay  right  here 
to  bring  up  the  children,"  she  told 
him.  "Just  now,  though,  you're  alive 
and  kicking." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Gracie,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  In  show 
business  it's  the  story  that  counts. 
I'd  ruin  Van  Dine's  story  in  pictures. 
And  I  don't  matter — you're  the  im- 
portant one  in  this  outfit." 

"I'm  nothing  without  you.  I  couldn't 
read  a  line.  I'd  fold  like  an  old  tired 
waffle." 

"But  I'll  be  there!"  George's  temper 
was  going  the  wild  way  of  his  hair 
and  tie.  "I'll  be  right  on  the  set!" 
He  picked  up  a  phone.  "We'll  find 
out  what  Paramount  says  about  this." 

Of  course  he  won,  in  the  end,  as  he 
has  always  won.  Gracie  began  work 
while  George  stood  by,  watching,  re- 
writing her  lines,  helping. 

THAT  is  the  story.  Can  you  still 
'  wonder  how  Gracie  Allen  feels 
about  her  husband,  who  got  himself 
into  trouble  essentially  because  of  his 
love  for  her?  Those  jewels  were  just 
one  more  gift  in  a  long,  unbroken  line 
of  gifts  marked  "Gracie  from  Georgie." 
He  has  even  given  her  the  thing  that 
meant  more  to  him  than  anything 
else:  his  own  career,  his  own  pro- 
fessional fame. 

And,  when  this  first  great  problem 
came  to  them,  there  was  not  for  one 
second  any  question  in  her  mind  or 
in  her  heart  of  what  she  would  do. 
There  was  no  decision  to  make,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned. 

On  the  day  George  returned  from 
New  York  by  plane,  grim-faced  and 
hollow-eyed  from  the  sleepless  night 
he  had  spent,  she  was  still  with  his 
staff  of  writers  and  other  close  friends 
in  the  house  he  had  built  for  her. 

Gracie  wasn't  in  the  room  when 
George  came  in.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  tenseness  in  the  air  and  in  the  way 
the  boys  grinned  at  George.  One  by 
one  they  tried  to  pass  off  little  jokes 
about  the  situation  which  had  leaped 
to  the  front  pages  the  day  before; 
wanting  to  talk  about  it,  to  discuss 
George's  plans. 

"I  suppose  I'm  taking  the  rap  for 
being  human,"  he  said.  But  that  was 
all.     He  was  waiting. 

The  door  from  the  hall  opened, 
finally,  and  Gracie  came  in.  Every- 
one watched  her,  waiting  too.  She 
couldn't  have  slept  the  night  before, 
but  she  made  herself  look  as  if  she 
had.  She  was  as  pretty  as  ever,  as 
unruffled. 

Smiling  at  the  assembled  group,  she 
trotted  up  to  George  and  gave  him 
his  home-coming  kiss.  Then  she 
waved  a  song  sheet  in  his  face. 
"Wanna  hear  my  song  for  tomorrow's 
broadcast,  Georgie?"  she  asked. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  three  days, 
he  laughed. 


Happy  Relief 


Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated 
in  the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  ex- 
cess acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most 
people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds 
of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 

RADIATE  PERSONALITY 

Develop  your  individuality.  Create  in  Yourself  the 
charm  you  envy  in  others.  The  PERSONALITY  BUREAU, 
with  a  graduate  psychologist  in  charge,  will  give  you 
expert  advice.     Would  you   like  to: 

1-    Overcome    shyness?  2.    Be   a   ballroom    success? 

3.  Make    lasting    friendships? 

4.  Know  how  to  apply  for   a  job? 

5.  Acquire   correct   table  manners? 

6.  Have    more    interested    boy    friends? 

7.  Become     an     interesting    conversationalist? 

Send  your  name  and  address  with  fifteen  cents  in  coin 
and  a  3  cent  stamp,  for  each  of  your  personality  problems 
needing  valuable  instructions.  This  reduced  fee  for  a 
limited  time   only.     Address 

PERSONALITY     BUREAU,     Box     173,     Brighton,     Colo. 


SILVER 
RING 


Genuine  sterling  silver  ring  set  with  large  and  brilliant  simulated 
diamond  in  an  artistic  filagree  setting  of  modern  design.  A  real  value 
at  the  price.  Wear  beautiful  wrist  watch  we  furnish  free  of  extra 
cost.   Free  Watch  Offer  included  with  ring. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — just  name  and  ring  size  (piece  of  string  wrap- 
ped around  finger  will  do).  Pay  postman  C.  O.  D.  of  only  98c  plus  few 
cents  postage.    Rush  order  to 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.  DEPT.   104  JEFFERSON,  IOWA 


NAILS 


AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 


•VTEW!  Smart,  long 
-1-'  tapering  nails  for 
everyone !  Cover  broken, 
short,  thin  nails  with 
Nu-Nails.  Canbeworn 
any  length  and  polished 
anydesiredshade.  Defies 
detection.    Waterproof. 

Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 

nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 

Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  Sc  and  10c  stores. 
ARTIFICIAL 
FINGERNAILS 

4042  W.    Lake  St.,   Dept.   16-D.   Chicago 


NU-NAILS 


NURSING  MOTHERS 


Consult  your  doctor  regularly. 
Ask  him  about  Hygeia  Nipples 
and  wide-mouth  Bottles.  Nipple 
easily  inverted  and  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Patented  tab  helps  to 
keep  nipple  germ-free.  Inside 
valve  aids  in  preventing  v 
collapse* 
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(W*^       SAFEST  because 
easiest  to  clean 
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Why  Pearl  Buck  Won  the  Nobel  Prize 


in  literature,  and  in  Peace.  He 
thought  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
was  advanced  by  a  few  gifted  indi- 
viduals, who  devoted  their  lives  to 
these  three  things,  regardless  of 
money,  or  fame,  or  any  material  re- 
ward, and  he  willed  that  the  income 
from  his  vast  fortune  should  be  dis- 
tributed equally  every  year  to  a 
chemist,  a  physicist,  a  physician,  or 
researcher  into  medicine,  a  writer, 
and  a  worker  for  Peace. 

HE  left  the  choice  to  the  learned 
societies  of  Stockholm,  but  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  pay  no  regard 
whatsoever  to  race,  or  country,  or 
politics,  or  previous  fame.  If  no  one 
individual  was  thought  worthy  to  re- 
ceive it,  the  prize  could  be  withheld 
for  a  year,  or  it  might  be  divided 
among  several  people. 

This  year  only  one  science  prize 
was  awarded — the  physics  prize.  It 
went  to  Professor  Enrico  Fermi,  of 
Fascist  Italy.  The  literature  prize 
went  to  Mrs.  Buck.  And  the  Peace 
Prize  went  to  the  Nansen  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations — a  fine 
Swedish  comment  on  the  condition  of 
Peace  in  the  world,  for  the  Nansen 
Committee  is  concerned  with  provid- 
ing refuges  for  the  victims  of  war  and 
of  political  and  racial  persecution. 

In  Sweden,  Mrs.  Buck  was  honored 
by  a  Court,  attending  festivities  given 
by  the  Swedish  Academy  and  by  the 
foreign  embassies,  and  enjoying  the 
pinnacle  of  a  literary  career.  As  she 
sat  at  the  King's  table,  her  whole  life 


(Continued  from  page   12) 

must  have  seemed  to  her  a  fairy  story. 

She  is  forty-six  years  old.  Until  she 
was  thirty-one,  she  had  not  written  a 
published  word.  Until  she  was  nearly 
forty,  she  was  an  obscure  mission- 
ary's   wife,    a    teacher    in     Nanking. 

Today  she  is  the  third  American, 
the  first  American  woman,  and  only 
the  fourth  woman  in  history  who  ever 
received  the  Nobel  Prize. 

If  this  seems  like  a  very  short  and 
dizzy  literary  career,  we  are  making 
a  mistake.  Mrs.  Buck  has  been  writing 
all  her  life,  since  she  was  a  little  girl, 
living  in  a  walled  town  on  the 
Yangtse  river,  with  a  missionary 
father  and  mother,  and  a  Chinese 
nurse.  That  mother,  far  from  home, 
taught  the  little  girl,  found  books  for 
her,  opened  up  her  mind  to  curiosity 
about  the  life  about  her,  made  her 
alive  to  music,  and  art,  and  beauty, 
and  from  the  very  beginning,  taught 
her  to  express  herself  in  words.  She 
came  home  to  school  as  a  young  girl 
to  Randolph  Macon  College,  but  con- 
fesses that  she  wasn't  very  happy 
there — she  felt  so  "different."  Back  in 
China,  she  married  another  mission- 
ary, had  two  children,  and  worked 
and  taught  with  him.  He  was  a  rural 
sociologist,  and  through  that  marriage 
she  learned  a  great  deal  about  rural 
China,  which  is  the  background  of  so 
much  of  her  work. 

I  saw  her  just  before  she  sailed.  I 
asked  her  why  she  thought  she  got 
the  prize.  She  answered  that  she 
really  didn't  know.  She  was  extremely 
astonished.   She  had  just  heard  about 


it,  through  the  Associated  Press.  "I 
think  they  could  have  picked  several 
better  people,"  she  said. 

And  she  mentioned  some  of  her  own 
ideas.  One  of  them  was  Theodore 
Dreiser. 

But  I  think  I  know  why  Mrs.  Buck 
got  the  prize.  She  has  opened  up,  for 
readers  all  over  the  world,  an  undis- 
covered country.  Many  years  ago  an- 
other great  writer  got  the  Nobel 
Prize,  and  he  had  done  the  same 
thing:  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  wrote 
of  India.  But  Kipling  saw  India 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Imperial 
White  Race.  All  his  books  were  a 
white  man's  picture  of  India.  The 
British  loved  him,  but  the  Indians 
did  not. 

But  Mrs.  Buck  is  adored  in  China. 
Because  she  has  gone  inside  the 
Chinese  home  and  the  Chinese  mind, 
and  interpreted  China,  not  as  a 
superior  outsider,  but  with  an  imag- 
ination great  enough  to  understand  a 
civilization  fundamentally  different 
from  ours  and  to  appreciate  it  never- 
theless. 

SHE  has  not  written  about  politics. 
.  except,  sometimes,  as  a  background. 
But  she  has  created  people,  and  has 
used  her  pen  to  create  understanding, 
and  sympathy  for  them. 

So,  we  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Buck, 
on  your  success  and  on  the  reward 
you  have  earned,  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  your  books  will  be  read 
in  happier  times  when  China  is  at 
peace  again. 


Why  not  try  the 
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FACIAL  MASK? 
All  Grocers  Sell  UNIT 
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It's    different! — the    added    zest    one    sim- 
ple  ingredient  gives   to   these   new   recipes 


FROSTY  mornings  call  for  some- 
thing special  in  the  way  of  appe- 
tizing, invigorating  breakfasts,  and 
to  most  men  the  answer  is  pancakes 
or  waffles  with  syrup.  "Any  kind  of 
syrup,"  says  Jerry  Cooper,  singing 
star  of  NBC's  twice  a  week  Vocal 
Varieties,  "just  so  there  is  plenty  of 
it.  Corn  syrup,  maple  syrup  or  good 
old  fashioned  black  molasses." 

Jerry,  however,  like  most  men, 
doesn't  confine  his  liking  for  the  tangy 
sweetness  of  syrups  to  breakfast 
alone.  A  connoisseur  of  foods,  he  has 
discovered  that  the  unique  flavor 
which  syrup  supplies  gives  extra  zest 
to  other  dishes,  too,  such  as  the  pot 
roast  illustrated,  and  apple  and  sweet 
potato  casserole. 

Pot  Roast 
3       lbs.  beef  (round,  rump  or  chuck) 
Vz  tsp.  salt  14  tsp.  pepper 

V2  cup  water  2       tbls.  flour 

V2  cup  New  Orleans  type  molasses 
Rub  meat  with  salt,  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  brown  on  all  sides  in  hot 
fat.  Combine  water  and  molasses  and 
add  to  meat.  Cover  and  simmer  un- 
til meat  is  tender  (two  to  three 
hours),  adding  boiling  water  if  meat 
gets  too  dry.  Add  potatoes,  carrots 
and  small  onions,  with  cloves  stuck 
in  them,  for  the  last  hour  of  cooking. 
When  done,  remove  to  hot  platter  and 
thicken  stock  with  flour. 
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Apple  and  Sweet  Potato  Casserole 

4      medium  sweet  potatoes,  boiled 
2      green  apples 

%  cup  maple  flavored  syrup 

\k  cup  melted  butter 

V2  cup  shredded  coconut 

Cut  the  sweet  potatoes  in  half-inch 
slices  lengthwise  and  the  apples  into 
eighths  (core,  but  do  not  peel  them). 
Arrange  half  the  sweet  potatoes  in 
a  buttered  casserole.  Make  a  second 
layer  of  the  apples  and  use  the  re- 
maining sweet  potatoes  for  a  third 
layer.  Pour  on  syrup  and  melted 
butter,  cover  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  until  apples  are 
tender  (about  ten  minutes) .  Uncover 
and  bake  for  twenty  minutes  more, 
basting  frequently.  Sprinkle  with 
coconut  and  continue  baking  until 
coconut  is  delicately  browned. 


SYRUP,    SYRUP    EVERYWHERE 

On  griddle  cakes  for  breakfast  .  .  . 
On  corn  fritters  for  dinner  .  .  .  On 
waffles  for  Sunday  supper  .  .  .  And 
on  desserts,  too  .  .  .  For  maple-flavored 
syrup  is  the  main  ingredient  in  one 
of  the  best  sauces  you've  ever  eaten 
.  .  .  Just  boil  two  cups  of  maple- 
flavored  syrup  until  it  will  form  a 
soft  ball  in  cold  water  .  .  .  Then  stir 
in  gradually  one  cup  of  heavy  cream 
.  .  .  Allow  to  cool  and  add  half  a  cup 
of  chopped  nut  meats  .  .  .  We  can't 
begin     to     tell     you     how     good     it     is! 


■  Jerry  Cooper  recommends 
this    1939-s+yle   pot   roast. 

The  Jelly  Shelf 

Nowadays  you  don't  have  to  wait 
for  the  seasonal  fresh  fruits  to  keep 
your  pantry  shelf  well  supplied  with 
jams  and  jellies.  By  using  pure  fruit 
pectin  on  which  you  rely  during  the 
summer  months,  you  can  insure  the 
success  of  your  jelly  making  all  year 
round.  For  instance,  try  this  grape- 
fruit jelly. 

Grapefruit  Jelly 

3V2  cups  grapefruit  juice 

7       cups  sugar 

1       bottle  fruit  pectin 

To  prepare  juice,  grate  rind  from 
four  medium  grapefruit  and  squeeze 
out  juice.  Add  juice  to  grated  rind 
and  let  stand  ten  minutes,  then  press 
juice  through  cloth.  Measure  juice 
and  sugar  into  saucepan,  mix.  Bring 
to  boil  over  hot  flame  and  add  bot- 
tled fruit  pectin,  stirring  constantly. 
Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil 
hard  for  half  a  minute.  Remove  from 
fire,  skim  and  pour  into  glasses. 

By 
MRS.  MARGARET  SIMPSON 
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Crime  Made  Easy 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

$100,000  thief  at  seventeen! 

And  Johnny  went  on:  "I  helped  to 
steal  a  payroll  last  year — it  was  a  big 
one — but  the  law  didn't  catch  up  with 
me  then.  I  thought  I  was  too  smart 
for  the  cops.  .  .  .  But  now  .  .  .  this 
thing  .  .  .  the  bonds,  I  mean — "  John- 
ny's voice  choked  as  he  finished. 

Well,  there's  Johnny  Elber's  story. 
It  delivers  its  own  message  and  needs 
no  comment  from  me.  But  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  scene  in  that 
Judge's  chambers  as  Johnny  left  to 
start  his  prison  sentence.  As  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  deathlike  silence.  Then  the 
venerable  judge  turned  sad,  weary 
eyes  to  me  and  said:  "I've  just  sen- 
tenced the  wrong  person  for  that 
boy's  crime.  I  should  have  sent  his 
father  and  mother  to  prison,  if  I  was 
going  to  send  anyone." 

Maybe  you  have  a  Johnny  Elber  in 
your  own  home — or  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. If  so,  are  you  doing  anything 
about  it? 

According  to  Judge  Franklin  Tay- 
lor, veteran  criminal  judge,  the  rem- 
edy for  juvenile  crime  is  one  of  pre- 
vention rather  than  punishment. 
"Human  frailty  must  be  recognized 
and  accepted,"  he  says.  "Remove 
temptation  and  there  will  be  no  crime. 
Make  crime  difficult  and  dangerous, 
instead  of  easy  and  comparatively 
safe." 

TAKE  the  case  of  a  young  boy  on 
New  York's  East  Side.  We'll  call 
him  Joey.  His  story  dramatizes  in 
frightening  fashion  the  meaning  of 
Judge  Taylor's  advice. 

Joey  was  a  fine  young  fellow.  His 
parents  said  he  used  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  making  pencil  sketches  of 
the  things  he  saw.  But  Joey  had  a 
feeling  for  adventure,  too.  One  day  he 
found  an  unlocked  parked  automobile 
near  his  home.  He  was  tempted.  He 
drove  it  off,  and  abandoned  it  miles 
away.  He  drove  other  unlocked  cars, 
and  soon  was  tempted  to  sell  tires  and 
accessories  stolen  from  these  cars. 
Soon  he  found  he  could  make  more 
money   by   selling   the    cars   outright. 

One  day  some  fellows  he  met  in  a 
pool  room  asked  Joey  to  steal  a  car 
for  them  and  drive  it  for  them  on  a 
hold-up  job.  The  pay  was  tempting. 
He  yielded  again.  In  a  few  months  he 
was  a  full-fledged  bandit,  entering 
stores  and  robbing  unarmed  and  de- 
fenseless people.  He  was  caught,  con- 
victed, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
sent  to  prison  for  a  long  term — a 
hardened  criminal  at  eighteen! 

Joey's  whole  career  of  crime  started 
when  somebody  left  his  car  unlocked 
when  parked  at  the  curb.  Judge  Tay- 
lor insists  that  it  is  people  such  as 
this,  who  leave  temptations  in  the 
way  of  youth,  who  start  boys  in 
criminal  ways. 

You  may  say,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  and  I  say,  "Yes,  you  are. 
Because  none  of  us  should  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  our  part  in  causing 
another's  downfall  by  disregarding 
the  Holy  Admonition,  Lead  us  not  in- 
to  temptation." 

This  is  one  point  of  our  program, 
on  which  all  of  us  can  cooperate,  to 
help  guard  against  child  delinquency. 
We  can  pledge  ourselves  to  help  keep 
temptation  out  of  youth's  way,  and 
also  by  word,  deed,  and  example,  we 


Only  PEPSODENT  Powder  has  IRIUM 

to  erase  unsightly  surface-stains  from  teeth .  .  . 
reveal  their  full  pearly  luster! 


•  Haven't  you  always  wanted  a  "Come-Closer"  Smile?  .  .  .  you  know  the 
kind  .  .  .  magnetic,  alluring!  Then  start  today  the  irium  way —  switch  to 
Pepsodent  Powder!  32  million  sales  prove  it  has  what  it  takes! 

But  how  can  this  tooth  powder  do  so  much?  . . .  Because  only  Pepsodent 
Powder  contains  remarkable  IRIUM.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  effec- 
tive a  cleansing  ingredient  in  any  tooth  powder  .  .  .  that's  why.' 

You'll  soon  see  that  Pepsodent  Powder  with  irium  quickly  reveals  the 
full  natural  sparkle  of  your  teeth!  Does  it  easily  .  .  .  effectively  ...  for  it 
gently  brushes  away  masking  surface-stains— polishes  teeth  to  dazzling 
natural  brilliance  in  record  time! . . .  What's  more  — 
Pepsodent  Powder  containing  irium  is  safe!  no  bleach,  a 

NO  grit,  no  pumice.  Get  Pepsodent  Powder  today! 


25< 


and  Larger  Economy  Size 


$Sr  TODAY  WE  IMMM  MY       Tooth  f>ovyd( 


powhpp 
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DOESN'T  SHE   LOOK 

stunning? 


YES— AND   I   THOUGHT   SHE   KEPT 
out  of  sight    BECAUSE   OF— 


\msm 

Do  you  deny  yourself  the  pleasures  of  social  gath- 
erings for  the  same  reason?  Then  why  not  give 
SIROIL  a  chance?  SI  ROIL  has  been  the  means  of 
relieving  thousands  of  similar  embarrassments.  It 
tends  to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis 
and  relieve  other  of  its  discomforts.  If  or  when 
your  psoriasis  lesions  recur,  light 
applications  of  SIROIL  will  help 
keep  them  under  control.  Applied 
externally,  SIROIL  does  not  stain 
clothing  or  bed  linen— nor  does  it 
interfere  in  any  way  with  your 
daily  routine.  Offered  to  you  on  a 
two  weeks  satisfaction-or-money- 
refunded  basis.  Avoid  imitations. 

SIROIL— AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 


VOICE 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 

not  with  singing  lessons— but  by  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  nzient  exercises  .  . 
and  absolutely  ouarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
wonderful  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yon 
can  now  have  the  voice  you  want.  No  literature 
Bent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 
PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE,  Studio  7914 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 
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'HOW  AND  WHERE  TO 

jell  1/out  jonai" 


by 


AMERICA'S    MOST    CONSISTENT    SONG-WRITER 


•0 


SAM   COSLOW 


Writer   of 
Cocktails  for  Two"         "Have  You   Forgotten   So  Soon?" 
"True  Confession"  "Just  One   More  Chance" 

and    hundreds   of   other    hits. 


GET   THE    REAL   INSIDE    DOPE 


Sam  Coslow  has  sold  hundreds  of  his  songs  to  publishers, 
movie  studios,  theatrical  producers,  radio  sponsors  and 
lias  earned  over  a  half  million  dollars  in  royalties.  Let 
one  of  the  top  men  in  his  profession  tell  you,  from  experi- 
ence, how  to  "crash"  into  the  songwriting  game.  This 
new  book  tells  you  of  over 

300  POSSIBLE  MARKETS  FOR  YOUR  SONG 

and  contains  hints  on  best  methods  of  selling  your  song. 
Tells  whom  to  contact,  what  terms  and  advance  royalties 
to  ask  for,  and  how  lyric  writers  can  contact  established 
composers   and   vice   versa. 

A  GOLD  MINE  OF  FACTS 
FOR  SONG  WRITERS! 

Get  yo'lr  copy  NOW  by  sending  ONE  dollar  (cash  or  money 
order)    or    it   will    be    sent    C.    O.    D.,    $1    plus    postage. 


Foster    Publishing   Co. 

P.   0.    Box   291.    Hollywood.    Calif. 

Send    "How   and   Where   to   Sell   Your   Song" 

D   I  enclose  si. 

□    I   will   pay   postman   $1    plus  postage. 


can  strive  to  help  children  to  recog- 
nize temptation,  and  teach  them  to 
build  up  a  resistance  against  it. 

Our  boys,  particularly  those  who 
are  just  beginning  their  careers  of 
crime,  need  friendship  more  than  they 
need  reformation.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  Children's  Court  in  New 
York  City,  where  Judge  Rosalie  Whit- 
ney sits  each  day  to  take  up  the  cases 
of  delinquent  children.  Each  case  is 
heard  privately,  in  a  large  quiet  room. 
There  are  no  reporters  present — no 
one,  in  fact,  but  a  court  attendant  and 
a  girl  stenographer;  for  Judge  Whit- 
ney insists  that  only  the  parents  of  a 
delinquent  child  have  the  right  to 
witness  his  humiliation  at  being 
brought  into  Court.  .  .  .  But  let  me 
take  you  on  my  visit  to  that  Court. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Judge  Whitney  motions  to  the  court 
attendant,  who  brings  in  two  small 
negro  boys,  about  twelve  years  old, 
each  with  his  mother.  They  stand  be- 
fore the  rail,  uneasy,  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  One  of  the 
mothers  is  crying.  A  policeman  and 
two  men  from  a  trucking  company 
tell  how  these  boys  stole  a  carton  con- 
taining twenty-four  bottles  of  ink 
from  an  open  truck  while  the  drivers 
were  absent. 

IS  that  ink  I  see  on  your  sweater, 
Rodney?"  the  Judge  interrupts.  The 
little  boy  hangs  his  head  and  whis- 
pers, "Yes  ma'am." 

"Why  did  you  take  the  box?" 

And  the  other  colored  lad  replies: 
"We  wanted  to  see  what  was  in  it." 

One  cries — great  tears  roll  down  his 
dark  face  and  he  doesn't  try  to  wipe 
them  away.  I  sit  there  with  a  lump  in 
my  throat,  watching  those  tears  drop 
one  after  another  on  the  telltale 
sweater  with  the  ink  stains.  The  other 
boy  smiles  and  seems  to  take  the 
matter  as  a  joke — until  Judge  Whit- 
ney begins  to  talk  quietly  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  stealing  anything,  whether 
it's  worth  a  penny  or  a  fortune.  As 
she  talks,  the  face  of  the  smiling  boy 
grows  serious.  She  speaks  of  how  she 
would  dislike  to  send  the  boys  away. 

Then  she  stops.  The  large  paneled 
room  is  so  quiet  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop.  The  little  group  waits  for  her 
decision.  The  fate  of  these  small  boys 
is  in  her  hands.  The  silence  lasts  for 
maybe  two  minutes,  although  to  the 
small  group  it  seems  like  an  hour.  I 
think  Judge  Whitney  deliberately 
plans  these  moments  of  tense  waiting. 
She  wants  the  children  to  realize  that 
they  have  committed  a  grave  offense 
— that  they  have  disobeyed  the  law. 
And  she  wants  them  to  consider  the 
consequences — how  they  may  be  sent 
away  from  their  parents  if  she  should 
decide  that  way. 

Finally,  she  speaks  softly:  "I'm  go- 
ing to  give  you  boys  into  the  custody 
of  your  mothers,"  she  says.  "I  expect 
you  to  be  good  boys  from  now  on,  and 
I  think  you  will  be.  But  you're  on 
probation.  The  probation  officer  will 
keep  in  touch  with  you,  and  you  must 
understand  that  he  is  your  friend.  He 
wants  to  help  you.  He  will  report  to 
me  from  time  to  time  and  tell  me  how 
you  are  getting  along."  They  look  up 
at  her,  relief  written  all  over  their 
little  faces,  and  then  they  are  led  out. 

Now,  I've  sat  in  many  Court  rooms 
and  listened  to  many  cases,  but  watch- 
ing Judge  Whitney  work  was  a  rev- 
elation to  me.  She  doesn't  treat 
children  like  criminals.  They  have 
disobeyed  the  law,  they  have  been 
arrested,  but  she  doesn't  brand  them 
as  outlaws.   I  don't  mean  that  she  al- 


New  Under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does 
not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
for  1  to  3  days.  Removes 
odor  from   perspiration. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stain- 
less vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for 
being  Harmless  to  Fabrics. 

TEN   MILLION  jars  of  Arrid 
have  been  sold.  Try  a  jar  today! 

ARRID 

39<^  a  jar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  jars  ) 


■  #  ™  Easy  Terms  ffig 

•         Only  10c  a  Day  •** 

Save  over  ^  on  all  standard  office 
models .  Also  portables  at  reduced  prices, 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

All  late  inodeieeompletely  refinishedlike 
brand  new.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Big  free  catalozsliowH  actual  miichines  in 
full  colore.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at  once. 
Free  course  in  typing  included. 


Vz  Price 


[Advertisement) 


Jane  found  an  easy  way  to  relieve  acute, 
periodic  pain ...  1  to  4  tablespoonsful  of 
angostura  bitters  (aromatic)  in  a  little 
water,  hot  or  cold.  Many  doctors  suggest 
it,  because  it  is  gentle,  non-habit-forming 
and  gives  soothing  ease  from  the  pain 
that  robs  women  of  useful  hours.  Get 
a  bottle  of  angostura  at  any  drugstore. 


Earn  *25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nurstnq.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer  of  Iowa  now 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  S5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNI 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  3474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900! 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.  40th  year.  Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  184,     100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  le. 
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Dr.Scholl's  v 
NEW  Miracle  * 
Relief  f  orYourfttT 


Pain  of  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  BUNIONS, 
Vanishes  In  One  Minute!  Stops  Shoe  Pressure. 

Stop  suffering!  Get  the  New  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads.  630%  softer!  These  soothing,  flexible 
Kurotex  cushioned  pads  of  downy  softness  instantly 
relieve  painful  corns,  callouses,  bunions ;  stop  shoe 
friction  and  pressure  and  avoid  "breaking- in"  dis- 
comfort of  new  or  tight  shoes.  New  thin,  SEAL-TIP 
Scalloped  Edge  molds  pad  to  toe; 
prevents  wear  and  tear  of  sheer 
hosiery.  Water-repelling — stay  on 
in  bath. 

Separate  Graduated  Medications  in- 
cluded for  quickly,  gently  remov- 
ing corns  or  callouses. 
Big  increase  in  quantity  at  NO 
EXTRA  COST— only  35(4  at  Drug, 
Shoe,  Department  Stores  and 
Toilet  Goods  counters.  Sizes  for 
Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  Soft 
Corns  between  toes. 
FREE   sample  {please  mention 
size  wanted)  write  Dr.  Scholl's, 
Inc.,  Dept.  ZM-4,  Chicago,  111. 


New  Seal-Tip 
Scalloped  Edge 


NEW£^£# 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


PSORIASIS 


FREE 
TRIAL 

Treatment 


Why  suffer  from  this  obstinate,  repulsive, 
scaly  skin  disease,  Psoriasis,  VCl^ViKJ 
which   you   may   believe   to   be  VwL«in. 


you 

Use  PSORA-DERMA,  the  effective  new  treat- 
ment. Regardless  of  how  discouraged  you 
may  be  after  trying  other  preparations  with- 
out success,  its  results  will  astonish  you.  PSORA-DERMA 
is  a  scientific  development,  perfected  by  a  pharmacist  after 
many  years  of  intensive  study.  It  is  sold  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  give  you  relief  in  two  weeks  or  money 
refunded.  You  risk  nothing.  On  sale  in  Michigan  at  Cun- 
ningham's Drug  Stores.  Send  for  Free  liberal  trial  treat- 
ment of  PSORA-DERMA  at  once  to 

UNION    LABORATORIES,    Dept.    M-49,    Box    115, 
Lin  wood    Station  Detroit.    Mrchiaan 


he* 


To  introduce  our  new  Sterling  Silver  Simulated 

Diamond  Kings,  decorated  in  1/30  14K  Gold,  we 

will  give  you  your  choice  of  man's  gold  plate  front 

or  ladies' 1939  jeweled  wrist  watch  with  every  ring 

ordered  NOW  and  paid  for  within  one  year  on  our 

new  easy  two  $2  payment  plan! 

(total  only  $4).  The  watch  comes 

to  you  as  a  Gift  ...  It  does  not 

cost  you  one  cent  extra!  Wear  10 

days  on  approval!  Mail  coupon 

or  postcard  NOW!    SEND  NO 

MONEY   with   order!    We  pay 

postage.  We  Trust  You!   Your 

package  comes  by  return  mail! 


yyiE  TRUST 

WepaVPostage 
and  sh'O 


Gold   Standard  Watch  T  Co., 

Dept.  A-384,  Newton,  Mass. 
Rush  offer.  □  Lady's        □  Man's 
Name 


'Address. 


ways  lets  children  off  easily,  or  that 
her  heart  sways  her  in  weighing 
evidence  and  administering  justice. 
But  her  simple  helpful  words,  her 
kindly  calling  of  a  child  by  name — 
her  way  of  waiving  formalities  and 
getting  down  to  his  level — all  these 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  youngster. 

You — every  one  of  you  who  is  read- 
ing this  page — has  two  responsibilities 
to  the  children  of  America:  a  com- 
munity responsibility  and  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Whenever  you  find  a  sincere,  hon- 
estly administered  organization  or 
group,  no  matter  how  small,  in  any 
community,  that  seeks  to  interest 
youth  in  the  finer  things  of  life  and 
gives  boys  something  active  and 
healthy  to  do,  there  you'll  find  the 
finest  kind  of  Crime  Prevention  ac- 
tivity. 

That's  your  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  community — to  help 
and  cooperate  with  agencies  which 
give  youngsters  a  natural  and  healthy 
outlet  for  their  energies.  But  you  have 
an  individual  responsibility,  too,  to 
every  child  you  come  in  contact  with 
— most  of  all,  to  your  own  children. 

DON'T  fall  into  that  all  too  common 
error  of  supposing  that  every  other 
child  in  the  world,  except  yours,  is 
capable  of  being  tempted  to  do  wrong. 
Yours  is,  too,  or  he  wouldn't  be  a 
human  being.  It's  your  job  to  keep 
him  from  yielding  to  that  temptation, 
to  guide  him  in  the  paths  that  will 
lead  him  to  the  useful,  honorable  life 
you  plan  for  him. 

From  the  moment  your  child  under- 
stands anything  at  all,  teach  him  to 
respect  the  law.  Teach  him  to  respect 
the  police  as  representing  law  en- 
forcement. Teach  him  that  the  police- 
man in  your  neighborhood  is  not  a 
person  to  be  feared  and  hated — a 
monster  who  will  pounce  on  him  at 
the  slightest  provocation.  Teach  him 
rather  that  the  policeman  is  his  friend, 
and  is  working  to  protect  him  and 
help  him.  If  parents  would  encourage 
a  friendlier  feeling  between  their 
children  and  the  police,  much  ju- 
venile crime  would  be  eliminated. 
And  if  parents  themselves  would  co- 
operate more  with  the  police,  many 
a  boy  would  not  now  be  in  the  re- 
formatory. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  Youth  is  our 
biggest  asset.  Are  we  going  to  toss  it 
into  the  discard — or  are  we  going  to 
make  it  our  business,  as  individuals 
and  communities,  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  decent,  law-abiding  characteristics 
which  are  the  inherent  qualities  of 
every  child  in  America? 

Eight  hundred  thousand  juvenile 
criminals  in  this  country!  More  ju- 
venile crime  in  America  than  in  all 
of  Europe!  This  is  one  record  of  which 
we  cannot  be  proud.  We  cannot,  must 
not,  let  our  youth,  who  lead  the  world 
in  athletics  and  so  many  other  worth- 
while things,  lead  it  in  crime — for 
crime  was  not  their  heritage. 


ANSWERS  TO  SPELLING  BEE 
1.  Oppugn.  2.  Tungsten.  3.  Ser- 
ape.  4.  Irremediable.  5.  Shagreen. 
6.  Condolence.  7.  Brilliantine.  8. 
Emblazon.  9.  Porpoise.  10.  Rhodo- 
dendron. 11.  Onerous.  12.  Whinny. 
13.  Camaraderie.  14.  Dandelions. 
15  Presumptuous.  16.  Baahling. 
17.  Allergic.  18.  Forthcoming.  19. 
Cleaver.  20.  Pullets.  21.  Carafe.  22. 
Paregoric.   23.   Barouche. 


TRAIN 
FOR 

12  WEEKS  TRAINING 

THIS  QUICK  EASIER  WAY 
ACTUAL  SHOP  W0RKNorrKS 


WANT  TO  EARN  MORE  MONEY? 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  holding  down  a 
steady,  good  pay  job?  Have  you  ever  dreamed 
of  doing  the  work  you  really  like  in  a  job  that 
holds  promise  of  a  real  future  in  the  years  ahead? 
Well,  we  all  know  that  you  can't  get  the  good 
things  in  life  by  just  dreaming  about  them. 
Hundreds  of  fellows  are  today  holding  down 
mighty  fine  jobs  with  prospects  of  a  bright  future. 
They  are  filling  these  jobs  because  they  had  the 
foresight  to  equip  themselves  with  the  right  kind 
of  training.  Most  of  these  men  were  only  average 
fellows  a  short  time  ago,  but  the  proper  training 
helped  to  lift  them  out  of  the  low  pay  ranks  of  un- 
skilled workers.  The  same'  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  you. 

W^    m.    W^.  ■  ^fe.        AN  EXTRA 

RADIO   4  WEEKS 

■  Mr~mm^  m  ^^     Course  Included 

Right  now  I  am  including  at  no  extra  tuition  cost, 
an  extra  4-weeks  course  of  training  in  Radio 

after  you  have  completed  your   12   weeks  elec- 
trical training. 

The  great  fascinating  field  of  ELECTRICITY 
offers  a  real  future  to  many  men  and  young 
men  who  are  willing  to  prepare  for  a  place  in 
this  giant  industry. 

LEARN   BY  DOING 

FIRST  — You  are 
told  and  shown  how 


Here  at  my  school 

in   Chicago,  the 

world's  Electrical 

Center,  you  can  get 

12    weeks    Shop 

Training  in  ELECTRICITY,  that  can  help  give 

you  your  start  towards  a  better  job. 

You  will  be  trained  on  actual  equipment  and 
machinery  and  because  of  our  method  of  training, 
you  don't  need  previous  experience  or  a  lot 
of  education.  Many  of  my  successful  graduates 
never  even  completed  Grammar  School. 

Right  now  I'm  including  valuable  instruction 
in  Diesel,  Electric  Refrigeration  and  Air  Con- 
ditioning at  no  extra  cost.  Our  practical  shop 
methods  make  it  easier  to  learn — First  the  in- 
structors tell  you  how  a  thing  should  be  done — ■ 
then  they  show  you  how  it  should  be  done  — 
then  you  do  the  actual  work  yourself. 

I'LL  FINANCE 
YOUR  TRAINING 

You  can  get  this  training  first  —  then  pay  for  it 
later  in  easy  monthly  payments,  starting  60 
days  after  your  12  weeks  training  period  is  over 
—  then  you  have  12  months  to  complete  your 
payments. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  all  details.  When 
I  get  it  I'll  send  you  my  big  free  book  containing 
dozens  of  pictures  of  students  at  work  in  my 
shops.  I'll  also  tell  you  about  my  "Pay  After 
Graduation"  plan,  how  many  earn  while 
learning  and  how  we  help  our  students  after 
graduation.  Fill  in,  clip  coupon,  mail  today 
for  your  start  toward  a  bright- 
er future. 

COYNE  ELsEccJ5icLAL 

500  S.Paulina  St.,  Dept., 49-64, Chicago,  III. 

'""."LEWIS,  Pres..  COYNE 
ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  S.  Paulina  St.  Dept.  49-64. 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  Without  obligation  send  me  your 
big.  free  catalog  with  facts  about  Coyne  Training  and 
details  of  your  "Pay-Tuition-After-Graduation" 
Plan  and  your  4  weeks  extra  Radio  Course. 

Name ise 

Address 

City Stale 
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■  Benay  Venuta,  left,  swirls  her 
hair  dramatically  over  the  left 
ear,  and  keeps  it  there  with  a 
clever  arrangement  of  bobby  pins. 


■  Below,  Nan  Wynn  also  relies  on 
bobby  pins  for  those  little  curls. 
The  real  trick  is  in  knowing  how 
to  arrange  them  in  your  coiffure. 


MAKING  YOUR  HAIR 


STAY  PUT 


INDIVIDUALITY  is  the  keynote  for 
today's  hair  styles,  regardless  of 
the  current  trends.  It  is  not  always 
Dossible  for  one  to  follow  one  style 
and  look  as  becoming  as  we  could 
wish.  Texture  of  the  hair,  its  plia- 
bility and  contours  of  the  face  are 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
first.  Even  at  that,  when  a  becoming 
coiffure  has  finally  been  arrived  at, 
the  biggest  problem  is  keeping  it  in 
place!  After  experimenting  for  weeks 
to  evolve  an  individual  and  flattering 
hair-do,  it  can  be  very  discouraging 
when  the  coiffure  won't  stay  put. 
And  here's  where  you  can  make  use 
of  the  simplest  of  all  hairdressing 
paraphernalia,  an  item  which  will 
prove  itself  to  be  most  indispensable 
— ordinary  bobby  pins! 

There  are  many  who  are  staunch 
advocates  of  combs  and  barettes,  and 
these  hair  accessories  are  also  orna- 
ments. However,  if  you  prefer  to 
keep  your  curls  in  place  with  in- 
visible assistance,  here  is  where  the 
bobby  pin  proves  itself  an  almost  in- 
valuable aide-de-hair.  Manufacturers 
have  put  on  the  market  colored  bobby 
pins  to  match  your  hair.  And  you 
can  also  get  them  in  red,  blue,  yellow, 
green  and  acqua,  to  match  your 
costume. 

Benay  Venuta,  who  produces  and 
sings  on  her  own  program  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and 
Nan  Wynn,  lovely  CBS  song  stylist, 
are  two  of  our  more  popular  radio 
stars  who  have  been  using  bobby 
pins   for  years.      They    even   carry    a 
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Can't   do   a   thing   with    it?      Here's    the   way   to 
answer  that  most  despairing  wail  of  all  women! 

By  JOYCE  ANDERSON 


supply  in  their  purses  for  emergency. 

BLUE-EYED  Benay  is  of  the  statu- 
esque type  and  needs  no  additional 
height,  and  so  she  wears  her  golden 
hair  in  low,  loose  curls,  with  a  bow- 
knot  of  ringlets  over  her  right  temple. 
At  the  sides,  she  pulls  her  hair  straight 
back,  and  lets  a  fringe  of  curls  just 
cover  the  ear-tips.  No  combs  for 
Benay — they'd  be  too  outstanding  for 
her  fair  hair.  She  prefers  three  bobby 
pins — one  to  keep  the  top  hair  flat, 
and  two  for  the  sides. 

Nan  Wynn,  slim  and  dark,  with 
deep  sensitive  brown  eyes  and  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  shining  brown  hair, 
likes  to  vary  her  hair-dos,  and  has 
appeared  at  the  studios  in  everything 
from  a  page-boy  to  the  piled-up  ef- 
fect. Here  she  wears  her  hair  in  an 
irregular  part  outlined  by  flat  ring- 
lets, with  a  bang  on  the  left  forehead. 
The  hair  is  pulled  back  and  up  at  the 
sides  for  additional  height,  and  five 
hidden  bobby  pins  are  ingeniously 
placed  to  keep  the  coiffure  intact. 
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So  here  we  have  two  of  radio's 
glamour  girls  of  contrasting  person- 
alities and  opposite  types  of  beauty. 
Their  coiffures  may  originate  in  the 
swank  hairdressing  salons  of  Park 
Avenue,  but  the  curls  are  firmly  dis- 
ciplined by  the  great  leveler — the 
bobby  pin! 

IT'S  COMPLEXION  TIME 
This  is  the  time  to  take  your  com- 
plexion in  hand  and  get  it  in  tip-top 
shape  for  the  new  season.  If  your 
skin  seems  to  lack  that  clear  glow, 
put  it  down  to  the  weather  and  the 
rich  foods  you  have  been  indulging 
in  all  winter. 

While  seasonal  changes  effect  the 
sensitive  skin  which  is  always  ex- 
posed to  the  elements,  there  are  many 
fine  preparations  to  aid  this  temporary 
defect.  If  your  diet  has  been  badly 
balanced,  it  may  be  that  a  nourishing 
bit  of  yeast  will  do  the  trick.  If  the 
blemishes  are  localized,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  one  of  the  medicated 
soaps  or  soothing  antiseptic  salves 
will  clear  it  up  in  a  jiffy. 

'  Just  remember  when  using  any  one 
of  these  preparations,  to  follow  the 
instructions  rigidly  and  exactly  as 
prescribed. 
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Why  Shouldn't  Women 
Seek  Men  in  Marriage? 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

tended  going  into  business  because 
they  had  to,  and  both  said  they  would 
give  anything  if  they  could  marry 
instead.  It  seems  to  me  they  should 
have  been  able  to  put  themselves  up 
for  marriage  in  some  good  fashion 
and  have  found  husbands. 

Women  are  human  beings  to  the 
extent  that  most  of  them  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  extraordinary. 
They  are  not  ambitious  on  the  whole 
for  careers.  As  things  are  now,  men 
still  have  to  support  their  wives,  but 
most  women  do  not  have  to  support 
husbands.  Why  have  the  wastage  in 
training  all  women  for  business  when 
what  most  of  them  really  want  is 
training  for  marriage  and  a  husband? 

Women  ought  to  be  trained  in  two 
definite  directions — marriage  and  /or 
a  career.  As  it  is  now,  they  are  not 
trained  in  the  art  of  companionship 
to  men,  though  most  of  them  want 
that,  above  all  else.  College  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  are  not  enough; 
they  need  inwardly  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal grace  and  outwardly  a  better 
technique. 

But  the  women  I  feel  really  sorry 
for  in  this  country  are  not  those  who 
have  found  their  places  in  society, 
whether  in  the  home  or  out  of  it,  who 
know  what  they  want  to  do — but  the 
young  women  who  do  not  know  what 
they  want,  and  cannot  plan  the  future. 
Too  many  women  today  are  uncertain 
and  unhappy. 

I  think  chance  comes  to  every  wo- 
man in  one  way  or  another.  If  she 
is  determined  in  her  purpose  and  is 
quick  to  take  any  chance  she  gets, 
we  say  she  is  lucky.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  luck,  except  possibly  in  the 
large  trends  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion. Obviously,  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
job,  for  instance,  in  one  time  than  in 
another.  But  the  same  individual  man 
or  woman  gets  ahead  in  time.  And 
I  believe  you  will  find  it  is  the  in- 
dividual woman  who  is  above  the 
average  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  greatest  achievements. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the  greatest 
failure  of  women  is  in  themselves  as 
individuals,  and  conversely,  women 
need,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
develop  themselves  as  individual 
human  beings  before  the  situation  of 
women  in  general  can  improve 


Have  you  ever  experienced  a 
dream  that  came  true,  or  a 
warning  of  disaster  from  with- 
in you  that  saved  your  life? 
Next  month  read  about  such 
weird  happenings  that  really 
took  place,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Mysteries  of  the  Mind." 

—In  the  May  RADIO  MIRROR— 


Gail  Patrick  and  John  Howard, featured  in 

Paramount's  "Grand  Jury  Secrets".  Watch 

for  it.  Note  what  adorable  hands  she  has! 

Let  Jergens  Lotion  help  you! 


How  "Winter  Dryness" 
May  Rob  your  HANDS  of  Charm 


SOFT  "Hollywood  Hands"  are  so 
charming!  Don't  let  winter  chap 
and  roughen  them.  Your  skin's  mois- 
ture glands  become  less  active  then; 
your  hands  lose  natural  moisture,  too, 
from  exposure  to  wind,  cold  and  water. 
Furnish  extra  moisture  for  the  skin  with 
Jergens  Lotion.  Helps  do  the  beautify- 
ing work  of  the  depleted  nat- 


NEW  FACE  CREAM- Jergens  All- 
Purpose  Cream  — promotes  smooth 
skin;  beautifies.  50*,  25*,   10*. 


ural  moisture.  How  do  doctors  help 
soften  rough,  harsh  skin?  Many  use 
2  fine  ingredients  that  are  found  in 
Jergens.  Never  sticky!  Regular  use 
prevents  chapping.  Trade  2  minutes 
a  day  for  hands  he'll  adore?  Start 
now  to  use  Jergens  Lotion.  Only  50(i, 
25)£,  10^,  $1.00,  at  beauty  counters. 

V&EF/  GENEROUS    SAMPLE 

■"**■"*-•        and    BOOKLET    ON    HAND    CARE 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  652  Alfred  St. 
Cincinnati,  O.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ont.) 
I  want  to  see  for  myself  how  Jergens  Lotion  helps 
to  make  my  hands  smooth,  soft  and  white.  Please 
send  your  generous  free  sample  of  Jergens! 


Name- 
Street- 

Cily— 


(PLEASE   PRINT) 
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Between  scenes  of  Universale  "You  Can't  Cheat  An  Honest  Man," 
Fields  tries  to  get  even  with   McCarthy  while   Bergen   protests. 


This   Is   the   Life! 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


Canada.  Says  he'll  give  me  a  course 
in  Shakespeare." 

Patia  simply  nodded.  "You  couldn't 
have  a  better  teacher.  I've  given  you 
what  training  I  could.  Now  you  move 
up." 

He  tried  to  smile.  "You're  so  good 
about  things,"  he  told  her  .  .  . 

He  had  almost  a  year  of  grace.  Not 
quite.  The  summer  had  passed,  and  the 
winter,  and  the  foggy  spring  had  come 
to  California  when  finally  Tyrone  sat 
opposite  his  father's  financial  advisor 
— one  Mr.  Adams — and  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing  out  here  on  the 
Coast,  why  I  don't  go  East  to  Mother. 
Now  that  he's — dead,  I  mean.  There 
was  some  point  to  it  before,  when  Dad 
was  going  to  do  this  'Miracle  Man' 
thing.  I  thought  I  might  squeeze  into 
the  business  on  the  strength  of  his 
name.  But  now — " 

YOU  were  there,  weren't  you?  When 
it  happened?" 

Tyrone  frowned.  "He  died  in  my 
arms." 

Mr.  Adams  put  on  his  business  face, 
amenities  over,  and  opened  a  port- 
folio. "Your  father  didn't  have  much 
money,  you  know.  He  lived  too  well. 
The  best  hotels,  expensive  cars,  enor- 
mous wardrobes." 

"I  guessed  that.  I  hadn't  intended  to 
depend  on  what  he  might  leave  me. 
But  I  want  to  work.  D'you  suppose — 
might  there  be  a  chance  for  me  here?" 

"Why  don't  you  try  it?" 

Tyrone  grinned.  "Dad  had  nothing 
on  me,  financially  speaking." 

"I  might  help." 

The  two — the  sophisticated  older 
man  and  the  equally  worldly  young- 
ster— grinned  at  each  other,  in  com- 
plete understanding. 

"How  much,"  asked  Mr.  Adams,  "can 
you  get  by  on?" 

Getting  by,  in  any  circumstances, 
is  not  a  happy  business.  Tyrone 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
"skin-of-the-teeth"  and  "hair's- 
breadth"  during  the  following  years. 
.  .  .  There  were  the  rooms  he  lived  in, 
especially — better  left  unremembered; 
there  were  the  beaneries,  innumerable, 
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of  a  pattern.  The  better  to  appreciate 
Guinea  hen  a  l'orange  at  Perino's,  later. 
There  was  the  time,  early  in  1930,  when 
his  agent  called  him.  and  said,  "I've 
set  you  for  a  role  in  'Tom  Brown.'  You 
can  relax  now." 

He  did.  It  was  a  mistake.  By  the  time 
he  had  discovered  that  it  wasn't  as 
easy  as  that,  that  you  don't  receive  suc- 
cess on  a  nickel  phone  call,  months  had 
gone  by  and  he  had  blisters  on  his  heels 
from  tramping  to  agents'  offices  from 
producers'  offices — and  you  could  count 
Tyrone  Power's  ribs  again,  and  there 
was  nothing,  not  anything,  to  keep  him 
here  in  this  ghastly  unfeeling  town 
with  its  relentless  sun  and  its  relentless 
industry. 

Whereupon  he  ate  an  enormous 
steak,  spent  what  money  he  could  find 
in  his  trousers  pocket  for  a  cab  to  the 
beach,  and  lay  happily  watching  the 
surf  roll  up,  complacently  aware  that 
Something  would  Happen. 

It  was  always  darkest,  he  reflected, 
before  the  dawn.  Not  to  mention  that 
stuff  about  the  silver  lining.  Anyway, 
if  ever  there  were  such  a  thing  as 
luck,  now  was  the  time  .  .  . 

Drops  of  cold  water  on  his  back 
snapped  him  out  of  it.  He  sat  up. 

"Harya,  pal,"  said  the  young  man 
who,  fresh  from  a  swim,  stood  above 
him. 

CDDIE  FISHER!"  Ty  held  out  his 
*-  hand.  "Are  you  the  angel  I'm  ex- 
pecting, F.O.B.  Heaven?" 

"Not  exactly.  But  very  F.O.B.  Santa 
Barbara.  I'm  directing  a  little  theater 
there." 

"Then  I'm  hired." 

Eddie  allowed  himself  one  raised 
eyebrow.  "Okay.  You're  hired." 

Tyrone  raised  his  hands  to  the  sky. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  he  yelled  trium- 
phantly. "Didn't  I  tell  you?" 

"Screwball,"  said  Eddie. 

Santa  Barbara — the  period  there, 
during  the  time  when  he  worked  for 
Eddie  in  the  little  theater — is  of  im- 
portance because  it  brought  besides 
a  small  salary  and  some  experience, 
First  Love  to  Tyrone.  Her  name  was 
Nicky. 


In  any  case  she  is  Nicky  in  his  mem- 
ory. "This,"  said  Eddie  that  particular 
evening  after  the  show  was  over  and 
the  crowd  had  gathered  backstage  for 
dancing,  "is  Nicky." 

"Let's  dance,"  Ty  said  to  her,  and 
crooked  his  right  arm  to  receive  her. 

He  might  have  known  she  would 
dance  that  well. 

"  'Say  it  isn't  so — '  "  She  hummed  the 
tune  lightly,  with  the  music.  Her  voice 
was  warm.  He  caught  in  it  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  she  was:  a  slim  Venus  in 
sandal  hose  and  with  a  white  cross  on 
her  back  where  shoulder  straps  of 
play-suits  had  defied  the  sun.  She 
would  do  most  of  the  right  things  at 
the  right  time — plunge  directly  into 
surf  instead  of  wading  in  gingerly; 
treat  sentimental  topics  and  events 
with  just  the  right  shading  between 
tenderness  and  restraint. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,"  he  told  her, 
when  the  evening  was  over. 

"If  I  see  you  first,"  said  Nicky,  "I'll 
get  out  my  lasso." 

It  began  that  way,  and  lasted  all 
summer  and  all  winter,  and  it  was  a 
love  with  glamour — the  glamour  of 
palms  along  white  beaches,  of  mid- 
night drives  (she  had  a  car)  along  the 
unbelievable  Coastline,  of  dashing 
trips,  sixty  miles  and  back  to  Los 
Angeles  for  dinner  and  dancing  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove;  and  there  were  high- 
lights. The  night  she  stood  up  and 
cheered  at  his  exit  in  "Three  Cornered 
Moon."  The  afternoon  she  said,  "This 
is  the  end  of  our  friendship,  I  suppose. 
What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

LIE  did  the  only  thing  possible.  He 
1  •  packed  his  clothes  at  midnight, 
left  a  note  for  Eddie,  and  caught  the 
first  bus  to  Los  Angeles. 

It  took  courage  of  a  sort  he  had  not 
known  he  possessed.  He  tore  a  part 
of  himself  loose  and  threw  it .  away, 
that  night.  His  ears  still  heard  her 
low  voice,  the  tunes — forever  memor- 
able—to  which  they  had  danced.  Her 
gay  laughter  followed  him.  .  .  . 

But  there  can  be  greater  things  than, 
a  first  love.  Tyrone  Power  had  found- 
it  necessary,  often,  to  be  relentless 
with  other  people;  now  he  must  be 
relentless  with  himself.  He  could  not 
offer  Nicky  anything,  not  even  the 
diamond  bracelets  Woolworth  sells; 
and  the  portion  of  his  mind  and  energy 
dedicated  to  boundless  ambition  told 
him:  Keep  on,  keep  on.  It  has  been  six 
years,  now.  That  is  too  long.  Hurry. 
Hurry. 

He  talked  to  Adams  and  to  Patia 
the  next  day,  his  eyes  troubled,  his 
brain  cold  and  detached.  "Don't  ask 
me,  because  I  don't  know,"  he  said? 
"Only  I've  got  to  go  away.  I've  got  to 
try  something  else.  And  I  need  some, 
money." 

Once  again  Adams  grinned,  and  the, 
smile  found  the  suggestion  of  an: 
answer  on  Tyrone's  set  mouth.  "How 
much,"  asked  Mr.  Adams,  "can  you 
get  along  on?" 

Under  him  the  wheels  of  the  dayj 
coach  sang  a  monotony,  translated  in 
Tyrone's  ears  to,  "What  now,  what 
now,  what  now,  what  now." 

He  shifted  in  his  chair.  " — little 
man?"  he  finished  for  the  wheels.  And 
went  to  sleep. 

Chicago,  a  job  in  the  World's  Fair; 
New  York,  and  a  job  with  Katherine 
i  Cornell;  Hollywood  again,  and  stardom 
— greater  loves — riches — Tyrone  Pow- 
er's fabulous  life  story  reaches  its 
startling  climax  in  the  May  Radio 
Mirror,  out  March  24th. 


Delicious  on  Oatmeal  and 
other  cereals  ..  .TRY   IT! 
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JVaro  is  the  only 
syrup  served  to  the  Dionne 
quintuplets.  Its  maltose  and 
dextrose  are  ideal  carbohy- 
drates for  growing  children. 
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KARO  IS  RICH   IN  DEXTROSE 

THE    FOOD-ENERGY  SUGAR 
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TOBACCO  crops  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  outstanding  in  quality. 
New  methods,  developed  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  the 
States,  have  helped  the  farmer 
grow  finer  tobacco.  As  independent 
experts    like    George    Love   point 


out,  Luckies  have  always  bought 
the  cream  of  the  crop.  Thoroughly 
aged,  these  fine  tobaccos  are  now 
ready  for  your  enjoyment.  And  so 
Luckies  are  better  than  ever.  Have 
you  tried  a  Lucky  lately?  Try  them 
for  a  week.  Then  you'll  know  why 


Easy  on  Your  Throat - 
BecauselT'S  TOASTED' 


.  .  .  WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST- IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 
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